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GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON, eighteenth President 
of the United States, was born at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on 
the 27th of April, 1822. Entered West Point Academy in 
1839, graduated in 1843, received a commission in the United 
States army in 1845, and served under Generals Taylor and 
Scott, in Mexico. In 1852 he was ordered to Oregon, and in 
August, 1853, became full captain. In July, 1854, he resigned 
his commission, and going to Galena, Illinois, there settled. 
From this privacy he was drawn by the civil war, first serving 
as aide-de-camp to the governor of his State in 1861, and 
afterward as colonel of the 21st Illinois volunteer infantry. 
His promotion was rapid, as in July of the same year he was 
commissioned a brigadier general. His ability as an execu- 
tive army officer was manifested when in command at Cairo, 
by securing Paducah, and thus holding the key to Kentucky. 
In November, 1861, he fought the battle of Belmont, in Mis- 
souri, on the 7th, securing a victory, and in the following 
January conducted a reconnoisance in force to the rear -of 
Columbus, Kentucky. After capturing Fort Henry on the 
Tennessee river, he pursued the confederate troops to Fort 
Donelson, and there after a battle that raged three days and 
three nights, he summoned the fort to surrender, and in reply 
to the answer of the confederate commanding general, re- 
turned those memorable words which caused the confederate 
generals to seek safety in flight and escape under the cover of 
darkness on the 15th February, 1862, and “the unconditional 
surrender” of the fort was the result. This brilliant victory 
won for our subject the rank of major general, and his ap- 
pointment to the command of the Union army in west Ten-~ 
nessee. Crossing the State from north to south with about 
one-half of his forces, he attacked the confederate army, con- 
sisting of 70,000 men, at Pittsburgh Landing on the Tennes- 
see river, and though, as the result of the first day’s fighting, 
his lines were overwhelmed, crushed, and greatly dispersed, 


| on the night of that day he reformed them, and planted new 


batteries, and thus held the enemy in check until dark of the 
next day, when the arrival of his rear guard of 35,000 men 
under General Buell enabled him, April 6th and 7th, to fight 
the glorious battle of Shiloh, whence the enemy, abandoning 
their positions, retreated to Corinth, Mississippi. General 
Halleck, at the siege of this position, being chief in command 
was suddenly called to Washington, and thereupon General 
Grant was invested with the command of the entire Tennes- 
see department, and which at that time comprised all the 
troops engaged in fighting for the Union in the southwestern 
States. With this army he passed down the Mississippi river 
to Vicksburg, and after discovering that strongly fortified city 
could not be captured by approach from the river, passed 
down anda landed his troops several miles below, and, march- 


‘ing to the rear of Vicksburg, stationed his forces for a siege. 


Vicksburg was regarded impregnable, so well was it fortified 
on every side, but after a long and memorable siege, this 
important stronghold was surrendered unconditionally, and 
37,000 prisoners, 150 cannon, with an immense quantity of 
military stores fell into the hands of the victors. Upon the 
defeat of General Rosecrans at Chickamauga in September, 
1863, General Grant was ordered to that point, and there on 
the 25th November, he defeated General Bragg’s command. 
This great victory, by which east Tennessee was reduced, 
and Kentucky and west Tennessee secured permanently from 
confederate control, was perhaps the most important battle 
of the war, and it placed General Grant beside the ablest gen- 
erals of any age or country. It caused a change hitherto 
unknown to the American army, the creation of the rank of 
Lieutenant General, under which General Grant was made 
commander-in-chief in the field of all the armies of the United 
States on the Ist March, 1864. Invested thus, General Grant 
went to Washington where he took command of and directed 
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the movements of the different army corps commanders, 
wherever placed. He ordered Sigel to cover Washington 
City, Butler to menace Richmond from the James river, and 
Sherman to press his campaign in Georgia, and thus prevent 
the reinforcement of the confederate General Lee; while Gen- 
eral Grant himself, with the army of the Potomac north of the 
Rapidan, was to draw Lee’s army out of their intrenchments 
between that and the James river, and either destroy them, 
or compel them to seek safety in Richmond, their capital, 
On the night of May 3d, 1864, General Grant’s forces crossed 
the Rapidan, and entered what was known as the Wilder- 
ness, an extensive belt of uncultivated swampy land on the 
south bank of that river, and in which Lee’s army was in- 
trenched in force. By a flank movement General Grant's 
forces were getting between Lee’s army and Richmond, when 
the latter rushed from their intrenchments and attempted to 
destroy the former, and then began the most gigantic and 
terrific destruction of human life known to the history of mod- 
ern warfare. During eleven days the battle continued almost 
uninterruptedly, and on the morning of the twelfth, both armies 
sternly confronted each other. Lee had met stubborn com- 
manders, but for the first time he felt the army of the North 
had a commander whose persistence knew no limit, and after 
a council of war with his chiefs in command, he resolved to 
retreat upon Richmond, and this he was enabled to do, pass- 
ing with his army to and crossing the famous Chickahominy, 
where he had beaten McClellan in 1862. General Grant fol- 
lowed, crossing the North Anna, when a reconnoisance of his 
enemy’s position assured him that he-was too formidably en- 
trenched to be beaten by assault, and he therefore moved his 
army along the north bank of the Chickahominy to the James 
river, and there joined Butler at Bermuda Hundred. The 
performance of this movement in the presence of Lee’s army, 
at many points distant but a few rods south of him, isregarded 
as one of the most brilliant of the many brilliant movements 
of his military career. While Thomas was sweeping Tennes- 
see, Sheridan riding from apparent defeat to certain victory 
in the Shenandoah valley, and Sherman pressing on his 
matchless march through the confederate States, General 
Grant sat patiently down at Petersburg, as he had sat at 
Vicksburg, with but one aim, and that was to crush the army 
of Lee and capture peace. Murmurings and newspaper 
scandal passed over him as the empty wind. All winter long, 
there the army of the North lay, reinforced by troops from 
every point where they were no longer required, and with the 
patience of their commander, abided thcir time. On the other 
hand, Lee’s army wearied at length, and seeing the early 
consumption of their supplies with the stores of the South 
cut off, determined to assume the offensive, and in the night 
of the 27th March, 1865, their commander massed three divi- 
sions in front of Fort Steadman, on the extreme right of the 
Union army, and which in the morning they captured. Be- 
fore noon, however, it was recaptured by the Union troops, 
with 1,800 confederate prisoners, all the cannon, and other- 
wise but little injured. But this seemed to be that which the 
Union army commander had patiently waited all the previous 
autumn and winter for, and thereupon he directed General 
Sheridan, in command of the left wing of the Union army, to 
mass his men to extent of three army corps, south of Peters- 
burg, and attack the enemy. Sheridan obeyed, and flanking 
the confederates, captured their entrenchments with 6,000 
men. This done, the attack under General Grant's immedi- 
ate direction of the right and centre became general, and so 
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successful the assault on the enemy that in that same night 
their intrenchments were in the possession of the Union 
troops, from the Appomattox, above Petersburg, to the river 
below. At three o’clock that Sunday afternoon, Lee tele- 
graphed to the President of the Confederate States at Rich- 
mond that his army had been driven out of its intrenchments, 
and that Petersburg and Richmond must be evacuated, and 
which consequently was done that night, and on the next 
day, April 3d, 1865, the Union army entered Petersburg, and 
the troops under General Weitzel occupied Richmond, Seeing 
that it was the intention of his enemy to run rather than there 
surrender, by rapid movements General Grant cut off Lee’s 
retreat to Richmond and beyond, stopped him at Appomattox 
court house, or county seat, and demanded his immediate sur- 
render. There the two chiefs met and arranged details, and 
on Sunday, April 9th, 1865, the army of Lee capitulated. The 
whole of this army was paroled on condition that officers and 
men should at once return to their homes, the former retain- 
ing their side arms, and the field officers allowed one horse 
each, All other property, that of the Confederate govern- 
ment, within the department was surrendered to the United 
States. General Johnson’s surrender to General Sherman in 
South Carolina followed shortly after on similar terms, and 
the war of the Rebellion against United States authority was 
forever crushed. In 1866, General Grant was promoted to 
the rank of General, an honor that was created especially for 
him. In August, 1867, President Johnson suspended Secre- 
tary Stanton, and General Grant consented to temporarily fill 
the office of Secretary of War, but the United States Senate 
refusing to sanction the suspension, Mr. Stanton was restored 
to his office January 13th, 1868. Unanimously nominated by 
the National Republican convention on the 2oth of the follow- 
ing June, at Chicago, General Grant was, November 34, 
1868, elected President of the United States, and reélected in 
1872. His conduct in office is a part of the history of the 
Nation, and not our province to discuss. The principal 
occurrences of his administration are the resumption of specie 
payments, the arbitration of the Alabama claims, the settle- 
ment of the northwestern boundary question, the Indian con- 
flict in which General Custer and the peace commissioners 
lost their lives, and the increase of presidential, congressional 
and other official salaries. When President Grant’s term of 
office expired he undertook a tour around the world. He first 
visited Europe, and then sailed for Asia and the further 
East, returning by way of China and Japan, across the 
Pacific Ocean to San Francisco. Everywhere he was re- 
ceived with distinguished honors. No imperial guest could 
have met with greater favors or louder applause. Rich testi- 
monials and tokens of national regard were presented to him, 
not only in his character as a military chieftain, but as the 
civil representative of a great nation; and the American 
people witnessed the spectacle of a plain and unpretending 
President being welcomed and feasted as the peer of the 
grandest and most powerful sovereigns. So well had General 
Grant executed the duties of his office as President, and such 
a mass of information had he acquired concerning inter- 
national affairs while abroad, that upon his return a large 
number of his friends and adherents in the Republican party 
desired to see him nominated and elected for a third term. 
Some of the best and most prominent citizens of the Union 
favored this action, though contrary to the traditions and 
practice.of the government. Accordingly, when the nomi- 
nating convention met in Chicago, in June, 1880, those who 
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favored General Grant’s nomination constituted a large and 
influential portion of that body. For thirty-five ballots, con- 
tinued through six days, they held the balance of pea 
neither gaining nor losing materially in the number of ne 
cast (on the final ballot 306), but not having enough to nom- 
mate. Seeing no hope of securing a nomination in this way, 
and wearied by their long stay at Chicago, the delegates 
whose votes had been divided amon g other candidates, finally 
agreed to concentrate upon General Garfield, and upon the 
thirty-sixth ballot he was nominated. General Grant himself 
showed no disappointment at the result, but entered into the 
canvass for the success of the Republican party; and though 
not accustomed to public speaking, made ‘several effective 
speeches in behalf of General Garfield’s election. The re- 
sults of the presidential campaign are matters of history. 
General~Grant has since that time resided mostly in New 
York, where he conducts his business in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, honored and respected by the entire world. 
¢ 


COMLY, JAMES M.,, journalist, was descended from 
a Pennsylvania family of Friends, the ancestor of whom, 
Henry Comly, came to Philadelphia with William Penn, in 
1682. The grandfather of the subject of this sketch, James, 
settled in Ohio in 1804, and some years after the war of 1812, 
located where the town of New Lexington now stands, which 
town he and his brother “laid out.’ His son, Bezaleel 
Welles Comly, here married Margaret Jane Stewart, born in 
Maryland, of whom James M. was born, in Perry county, 
Ohio, March 6th, 1832. He was educated chiefly in the pub- 
lic schools of Columbus, and studied law with Christopher P. 
Wolcott, attorney general. Admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court in 1859, after a special examination claimed by 
himself and a comrade, he had the honor of being sworn in 
open court by Chief Justice Swan. He practiced his profes- 
sion successfully until June, 1861, when he entered the 
service of the United States as a private soldier, and was 
elected lieutenant by his company. This company did inde- 
pendent guard duty on the border of West Virginia for some 
months, developing some excellent officers, afterward promi- 
nent in the war. On the 12th August, 1861, Lieutenant. 
Comly accepted the appointment of lieutenant-colonel in the 
43d Ohio volunteers. After some time engaged in duty at 
Camp Chase, he became impatient for more active service, 
and begged an exchange with lower rank into some regiment 
in the field. Lieutenant-Colonel Stanley Matthews, of the 
23d Ohio, having been promoted to colonel of another regi- 
ment, Major Rutherford B. Hayes, of the 23d, was promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel, and Comly was appointed to the va- 
cancy, and was mustered in as major of the 23d Ohio volun- 
teers, at Camp Ewing on NewRiver, in October, 1861. In 
answering a request by the editor of ‘Ohio in the War,” for 
material for a personal biography, General Comly replied: 
“ After I joined the 23d regiment, I was fortunate in having 
superior officers who were most of the time in command of 
brigade or division; so that, as major, and all the way up to 
my present rank, I was with my regiment in every action of 
every kind, and had it under my immediate command in 
every battle in which it was engaged after I joined it during 
the entire war, except for a short time on the morning of the 
battle of South Mountain, where I was second in command 
until Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes was wounded,— Colonel 
Scammon being in command of the Kanawha division. The 
regiment was a good one. I desire no better military record 
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than to have been with it, and worthy to command it.” Gen- 
eral Comly remained with his command until the close of the 
war. In October, 1865, he became editor and senior proprie- 
tor of the Ohio State Fournal, which position he held until 
sent to the Hawaiian Islands. He still retained an interest in 
the paper while he occupied the position of Minister at Hon- 
olulu. As editor of the State Yournal, he labored zealously 
for the success of the Republican party. While claiming and 
conceding the utmost independence and individuality of per- 
sonal opinion, he held that no line of civil policy in a repub- 
lican government can be maintained in any other way than 
through party organizations; he held that the Republican 
party represented the best and noblest interests and aspira- 
tions of the country, and was proud to have the State Fournal 
designated as the ‘‘central organ” of that party in Ohio, at 
the same time claiming as much “independence” as the 
non-partisan newspapers. This claim has been recognized 
and generously conceded by the ablest of the independent 
press. The period covered by this editorial service was the 
most difficult in the history of journalism. The novel issues 
arising out of the war of the Rebellion had all to be met, and 
it was long before public sentiment—even party sentiment 
fused into something like unity and decision, under the cease- 
less purging and moulding of the press of the country. The 
young journalist who came to the front in those days must 
have opinions, and decided opinions; he must be quick and 
prompt to decide under the most perplexing sudden exigencies 
or he went to the rear. New questions in the progress of 
reconstruction were arising every day; the’ breach between 
Andrew Johnson and the Republican party opened and 
widened; party leaders were distracted at times, and knew 
not whether security or danger lay this way or that. The 
whole future of the country depended upon the first steps, 
then inexorably pressing for decision, in the reconstruction 
of the Union; the rights of the States lately in Rebellion; the 
question of suffrage for late slaves and late rebels in arms; 
irreversible guaranties for the freedom of the race redeemed 
from bondage; the security of the public debt, and its honest 
payment in coin; the redemption of the greenbacks, and the 
uphill road back to a stable currency of unchanging value; 
the National bank currency; the tariff, internal revenue, and 
a thousand novel and perplexing questions of the gravest 
moment. These questions were apt to present sudden and 
anxious complications, as the news came over the wires at 
night; and the journal which was not ready next morning 
with an opinion more or less wise on the new aspect of 
things could have no voice in affairs. The State Journal 
maintained itself creditably during this anxious period in the 
history of the country, and gained additional power and 
influence as an independent organ of the Republican party. 
Some years since General Comly became equal partner with 
A. W. Francisco in the sole ownership of the State Journal. 
It is a characteristic of both that no papers have ever existed 
between them, nor has a question ever arisen as to the man- 
agement of either department of the newspaper. General 
Comly was appointed postmaster of Columbus, by President 
Grant, in 1870. His reappointment was petitioned for by the 
State Executive Committees of the Republican, Democratic, 
and Liberal parties, by the editors and proprietors of every 
newspaper in Columbus, by the president of the City Council, 
the president and members of the Board of Trade, and by the 
leading bankers and other business men, without distinction 
of party. He was reappointed. In 1877 he was appointed, 
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by President Hayes, minister to the Hawaiian Islands. When 
he was about to leave for Honolulu a banquet was tendered 
him by the chairman of the Democratic State Executive 
Committee, Senator Thurman, the editor of the leading Dem- 
ocratic newspaper, and others, without distinction of party. 
During his sojourn of five years at Honolulu as minister 
resident, from September, 1877, to August, 1882, although 
the duties of the position at that time were peculiarly trying, 
requiring an unusual degree of circumspection, he discharged 
them in such a way as to acquire the respect and approba- 
tion of all parties interested. He shaped the policy of his 
government in a manner which gained the special good will 
of the Hawaiian court, while bringing forward measures for 
the protection of American interests, which were particularly 
commended by the home government. On the eve of his 
departure for the United States from Honolulu a reception 
was given for him which evidenced the esteem in which he 
was held amongst all classes and all nationalities. A banquet 
was also tendered him by the American residents, at which 
the feeling demonstrated was such as can only be felt by 
fellow-countrymen in a strange land. On his return to Col- 
umbus, the Journal having been sold, negotiations were 
opened with the proprietors of the Toledo Commercial, which 
resulted in the purchase of that paper by General Comly, his 
former partner, A. W. Francisco, and A. E. Lee, ex-consul- 
general at Frankfort-on-the-Main. His return to the press 
of Ohio was heralded with enthusiastic greeting from every 
part of the State, and beyond, without distinction as to 
politics or party. In 1863 he married Elizabeth Marion 
Smith, daughter of Susan E. and Dr. Samuel M. Smith, sur- 
geon-general of Ohio during the war. From this marriage 
there were born five children, two of whom died. 


KENTON, SIMON, pioneer of the valley of the Ohio, 
and a soldier of the Revolution, was born in Fauquier county, 
Virginia. His father was of Irish and his mother of Scottish 
descent, her ancestors having been among the first settlers in 
Virginia. He was employed till the age of sixteen in the 
cultivation of his father’s farm. About that period an inci- 
dent occurred which changed his: simple course of life into 
one of thrilling adventure and enterprise. The son of a 
neighbor had married the girl to whom he was attached, 
which led to a series of quarrels between the two young men, 
and finally to a personal rencontre which ended in his 
adversary’s defeat, who was left on the ground for dead. 
This determined young Kenton to flee ffom home, which he 
did without the knowledge of his parents or friends. Chang- 
ing his name to that of Simon Butler, he crossed the Alle- 
ghany mountains April 6th, 1771, and, at Ise’s Ford, meeting 
three men who were about to descend the Ohio river, he 
joined them, and proceeded as far as Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh. 
At this, spot he met the notorious renegade, Simon Girty, 
whom he had known previously. Accompanied now by a 
single companion, he descended the Ohio as far as the great 
Kanawha river, and, ascending a short distance the Elk river, 
they formed a camp and passed the winter in trapping. They 
remained here until the spring of 1773, when they were 
attacked by the Indians, and became separated. Kenton, 
with a companion, reached the mouth of the great Kanawha, 
where they met another party. A Mr. Briscoe was then 
endeavoring to form a settlement on this river, and they 
entered his employ. Kenton’s adventurous spirit was not 

_long satisfied with so quiet a life, and he soon after joined a 


party of trappers who were proceeding to the Ohio. In 1774 
an Indian war breaking out, he made his way back to Fort 
Pitt, Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, determined to 
punish the aggressors, had raised an army with that object, 
and employed Kenton as a spy to precede the troops, and 
report the state of the country. He was again employed in 
a similar capacity under Colonel Lewis, in a second effort to 
chastise and subdue the enemy. Eventually receiving his 
discharge, he resumed his old pursuit of trapping. In the 
following spring, the American Revolution being now in 
progress, Kenton joined Major (afterward General) George 
Rogers Clarke, who had been sent out by Virginia to protect 
the settlers against the Indians, who were encouraged by the 
British to destroy the infant settlements. Kenton again 
accepted the position of spy or scout, and proved himself 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him, always giving the 
fort timely notice of a meditated attack, and assisting in the 
defense. After accompanying Colonel Clarke on several 
adventurous expeditions, in which he rendered good service 
and was generally successful, he joined Daniel Boone, and 
signalized his courage to the entire satisfaction of that cele- 
brated pioneer and patriot. In 1778, he joined Alexander 
Montgomery and George Clarke in an expedition to Ohio, 
with the avowed purpose of obtaining horses from the Indians. 
Near the old Indian town of Chillicothe they fell in with a 
drove of horses, took away seven, and made for the river. 
They were soon overtaken by the Indians, who killed Mont- 
gomery and captured Kenton; Clarke escaped. Kenton was 
taken back to Chillicothe, and there subjected to the most 
horrible tortures, preparatory to being burnt at the stake. 
This latter sentence was to take place at Sandusky, and 
Kenton reached there just as the renegade Girty returned 
from an unsuccessful expedition. Girty struck the weak and 
suffering prisoner to the ground, and was on the point of 
committing further violence, when Kenton called him by his 
name, demanding his protection. For once this infamous 
wretch, who never before nor after was known to show mercy, 
listened to this appeal. Kenton, indeed, had a claim upon 
him, which he could not but recognize, for in their youth he 
had saved Girty’s life. Remembering this, the white savage 
interceded for the captive, and saved him from the stake. 
When he had recovered his strength, the Indians repented of 
their leniency, and holding another council, they again con- 
demned him to be burned. Fortunately a British agent was 
present, who had him transferred to himself as a prisoner of 
war, when he was conveyed to Detroit. With two American 
patriots he escaped from Detroit, and with the risk of recap- 
ture and certain death, again crossed the Indian country, and 
after a month’s travel through the wilderness reached Ken- 
tucky. This was in July, 1779. Kenton then proceeded on 
foot to Vincennes, to join his old commander, General Clarke. 
During the invasion of Kentucky by the British in 1779, he 
was appointed a captain of volunteers, and distinguished 
himself in that campaign. In 1782 he heard for the first 
time of -his long-abandoned parents, and of his former 
opponent, who had recovered from the effect of their mutual 
encounter. He now resumed his own name, and concluded 
to make a settlement on a fertile spot at Salt river, south of 
Louisville. A few families joined him, and having helped 
to gather their first crop of corn, he resolved to visit his 
parents. His glowing description of Kentucky induced them 
to accompany him on his return, but his father died before 
reaching their destination. He remained at Salt river until 
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1784, and then removed to near Maysville, where he formed 
the first permanent station on the northeast side of the Lick- 
ing river, and called it Limestone, many emigrants being 
attracted to the spot. In 1793, Major Kenton joined the 
army under General Wayne, and was variously employed. 
Kenton was regarded as a large real-estate owner, but, like 
Boone, through ignorance or dislike of legal forms, had 
neglected to secure his title, and his lands, for which he had 
fought and suffered through many years, were taken from him 
by later settlers, and in poverty he retired to a tract of moun- 
tain land which had not yet tempted the farmer or the spec- 
ulator. But even this was at length claimed by the State, 
and in 1824 the old pioneer, in tattered garments, appeared 
in Frankfort to petition the legislature to release the State’s 
claim. He at first met only with ridicule; but when he 
proved himself to be the Simon Kenton, the story of whose 
exploits in the early days of Kentucky had long been familiar 
among old and new settlers, he was treated with due respect, 
his lands were released, and a pension obtained for him from 
Congress. He died in Logan county, Ohio, April 3d, 1836, 
aged about eighty-two years. 


WARD, DURBIN, was born at Augusta, Bracken county, 
Kentucky, February 11th, 1819. The paternal ancestry, 
in both lines, were of English extraction, and’ settled on the 
eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia about 1734. They 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits, and were members of 
the Episcopal church. On his mother’s side, his ancestry 
were of Welsh descent, and were also agriculturalists. They 
belonged to the Methodist church, and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania early in the eighteenth century. His father, Jesse 
Ward, served in the war of 1812, and fought at Bladensburgh, 
and in defense of Baltimore. After the war he removed to 
Kentucky. Owing to the law of primogeniture, then exist- 
ing in Maryland, he, being a younger son, inherited no land. 
In Kentucky he married Rebecca Patterson, the daughter of 
a substantial farmer who had also served in the wat of 1812, 
at the River Raisin, in Michigan, and afterward lost his lands 
by the “shingle” titles of Kentucky. The subject of our 
sketch was their eldest child, and was named after the 
famous Methodist preacher, John P. Durbin, the school-mate 
of Mrs. Jesse Ward, in one of the rude country school-houses 
of Kentucky. The family subsequently removed to near 
Everton, Fayette county, Indiana, and there young Ward 
was brought up, aiding his father in the rude labors of the 
farm. The avidity of the boy for reading, and the scarcity 
of books in this wild and uncultivated country at the time, 
are illustrated by the fact that the youth had read every book 
he had ever seen, when he was eighteen years of age. Dur- 
ing each winter he attended the country schools for a few 
weeks, and this was all the common school education he re- 
ceived. At eighteen, having acquired by his own unaided 
studies, a knowledge of the rudiments of Latin, algebra, and 
geometry, he entered Miami University, and by teaching 
during the vacations, and living economically, he managed 
to maintain himself there for two years, when he left it with- 
out graduating. Having chosen the law for his profession, 
he removed to Lebanon, Ohio, where he commenced study- 
ing under the preceptorship of Judge Smith, but instructing 
pupils at the same time, in order to pay his necessary ex- 
penses. He completed his law studies under Governor Cor- 
win, with whom he entered into partnership in 1843, and they 
remained associated in business for nearly three years. 
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partnership was dissolved on account of Mr. Ward’s election 
to the office of prosecuting attorney of Warren county. After 
holding that office for six years, he became one of the repre- 
sentatives in the lower house of the Ohio general assembly, 
the first legislature elected under the new constitution. He 
was one of the most active members of the house, and distin- 
guished himself by drafting an elaborate report against 
capital punishment, as well as by delivering an eloquent 
eulogy on Governor Morrow, which was ordered to be spread 
on the journal of the house. It was during this session that 
Judge Bellamy Storer and the Hon. William M. Corry en- 
deavored to induce the legislature to loan the public arms to 
Kossuth, ex-governor of Hungary, who was then an exile in 
this country. Mr. Ward was one of the most vigorous in 
defeating the measure in the house, after it had passed the 
senate. At the next election he declined to bea candidate, 
deciding to return to the practice of his profession. Up to 
this time he had acted with the Whig party, and had been 
an active politician and a frequent campaign speaker. 
From the time that Zachary Taylor was elected to the Presi- 
dency, up to 1855, he took no active part in politics; but 
during those seven years he was a constant and close student 
of the history and politics of his country. The Whig party 
being dissolved, and having no sympathy whatever with the 
Know-Nothings, he connected himself with the democrats, 
being convinced of the soundness of their political doctrines. 
In 1856 he was, in his absence, and notwithstanding his re- 
monstrance, nominated on the democratic ticket for Congress 
in a strong republican district, and was, as a matter of course, 
defeated. The next year his name was mentioned for the 
supreme bench, but he declined to be a candidate. In 1858, 
he was nominated by the Democratic State convention for 
attorney general, but was beaten at the polls. Two years 
subsequently he was a delegate to the Charleston and Balti- 
more conventions, and he there warmly supported Stephen 
A. Douglas. During the canvass of 1860, he published a 
pamphlet in support of Douglas’ doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty in the territories. When the war broke out in 1861, 
he immediately joined the Union forces, going into the ranks 
asa common soldier. He served in West Virginia under 
McClellan, and afterward becoming major of the 17th Ohio 
volunteer infantry, served for the remainder of the war under 
General Thomas in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia, taking part in the battles of Rich Moun- 
tain, Mills’ Spring, Pittsburgh Landing, Perryville, Stone 
river, and Chickamauga, the Atlanta campaign and Nash- 
ville. He never served a day in garrison duty, but was 
always at the front, and rose to the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral by brevet. He was shot through the body at Chicka- 
mauga, near the close of the second day’s battle, and his left 
arm was thereby disabled for life. He was then mustered 
out of the service on account of permanent disability ; but he 
immediately went to Washington, got the order revoked, and 
returned to the field, commanding with his arm in a sling 
during the whole of the Atlanta campaign. At the close of 
the war he opened an office in Washington for the prosecu- 
tion of soldiers’ claims, and remained there for nearly two 
years. While there he took part in the. organization of the 
Union club, which gave support to Andrew Johnson’s admin- 
istration, in opposition to the Republican party, which strenu- 
ously assailed it. He took part in the famous “Arm in 
Arm” convention, as it was called, in Philadelphia, and in 


The | September, 1866, while still residing in Washington, he was. 
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without his solicitation, nominated for Congress in the third 
Ohio district, in opposition to General Robert C. Schenck. 
The district was strongly republican, but he reduced the 
majority from 2,700 to 1,000. In November, 1866, he was 
appointed United States district attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, and served for nearly three years, when he was 
removed by President Grant. In 1868 he was a candidate 
for nomination to Congress, but was defeated in the conven- 
tion by Vallandigham. In 1870, against his consent, he was 
nominated and elected to the State senate for a broken term, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. 
L. D. Campbell, but he declined a reélection. In 1877 he 
was a candidate for the nomination for governor of Ohio, but 
was defeated in the convention which nominated R. M. 
Bishop. He then aspired to the United States Senate, but 
was beaten by the Hon. George H. Pendleton. General 
Ward is acknowledged to be one of the ablest and most 
prominent political speakers of the day. His speeches on 
the Southern policy of the Republican party had a wide cir- 
culation. His printed speeches on the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, on the labor question, on the Tilden and 
Hayes electoral contest, and especially those on the currency, 
were the most able and carefully prepared of his political 
addresses. He married November 27th, 1866, Miss Eliza- 
beth Probasco, sister of Judge John Probasco, a former 
partner of Governor Corwin, but has no children. While the 
life of General Ward has been prominent and active, it has 
not been successful, as measured by the practical standards 
of wealth or emolument. His mental constitution and train- 
ing required him to pursue his thought to its result, without 
regard to its effects upon himself. _ Freedom of thought, as a 
rule, is a luxury to be indulged in at the expense of worldly 
aims. To make the thought the means to an end, and always 
subordinate to it, seems best to secure what is called success. 
This, General Ward has not been able or willing to do; pos- 
sessed with the principle in politics or morals, he battles for 
it, not for himself. So in his profession; absorbed with the 
questions which arise in the case, he battles for his case, and 
not for the rewards which may attend it. General Ward is 
an earnest thinker and student, and also an earnest and able 
advocate of the results of his own thought, and would find it 
difficult we suspect, to modify and adjust his thought and 
action so as to become thoroughly identified with any party 
or creed. He has exhibited great foresight as to the course 
of events, and promptness to act, as he thought for the best. 
When war was upon us and the Union endangered, he im- 
mediately gave his services to the cause of the Union, laying 
aside all political differences until the vital question to be 
tested by arms was settled. As soon as by arms the integrity 
of the Union was established, he was the first to advocate 
those measures of peace and reconciliation which in his 
judgment tended to promote the future prosperity and con- 
cord of the nation. 
in eloquent and beautiful passages, evincing depth of feeling 
as well as purity of style. All his papers on finance and 
other subjects are carefully prepared and thoroughly consid- 
ered. Summing up all: his mind is of a high order; he is 
frank, fearless, and outspoken; always generous and firm in 
his friendships, and never malicious in his enmities. 


KINSMAN, JOHN, pioneer settier and capitalist, was 
born at Lisbon, Connecticut, May 7th, 1753, and died August 
17th, 1813. His father, Jeremiah Kinsman, being descended 


His orations upon these subjects abound | 
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from Robert Kinsman, who arrived from England in 1634, 
and settled at Ipswich, Massachusetts; and his mother, a 
sister of General John Thomas, one of the first brigadier- 
generals (afterward promoted to major-general) appointed by 
Congress, being a descendant of John Thomas, who came 
from England in 1635, in the ship “ Hopewell.” At the 
breaking out of the Revolution he was twenty-three years 
old, and on the call of Governor Trumbull for nine regiments 
to defend New York, he joined a Connecticut company as 
ensign, and was in Colonel Huntington’s regiment at the 
battle of Long Island. He fell into the hands of the Hes- 
sians, and was imprisoned in the Jersey prison-ship. The 
miseries endured in that dungeon permanently injured his 


health. At length he and two companions were released on 


parole, and until their exchange, nine months after, were al- 
lowed to mess together in a room in New York. Here he 
formed the acquaintance of a hatter, and learned the leading 
features of his business. On being exchanged he employed 
an experienced workman and opened a store, selling largely 
to the army, and becoming very successful. In 1797 he was 
elected a representative to the Connecticut legislature, where 
he remained for three years. In that connection, at Hart- 
ford, he formed the acquaintance of the officers of the Con- 
necticut Land Company, and many of the stockholders, and 
made extensive purchases of the lands. In 1799 he made 
his first visit to Ohio to examine his purchases. Having 
bought what is now the township of Kinsman, he determined 
on making his residence on it, and built a log house and saw- 
mill on what was there called a prairie, there being over five 
hundred acres with but little timber. It had been an old In- 
dian hunting ground which was yearly burned over by the 
Indians, and part of which gave evidence of having been 
used to raise corn. This land, without timber and free from 
roots, was soon put into cultivation, and fine crops were 
raised thereon, much in advance of the settlements upon the 
heavily timbered lands that surrounded it. These crops were 
of great service to the less favored settlers, who drew their 
needed supplies from the Kinsman tract. In 1804 he brought 
his family from Lisbon, and with the products of the saw-mill 
soon provided them with better dwellings. In 1805 his sales 
of land were paid for mainly in specie, little paper currency 
then being used. During the year he made his deposits in 
Pittsburgh, and late in the season went there to provide for 
its transfer to Boston, exchange being out of the question. 
He found more than he could carry on one horse, so pur- 
chased another, and with the specie packed on two horses, 
one of which he rode and led the other, he made the transfer 
to Boston. He was a man of much kindness and indulgence 
to the purchasers of land, and also to those in his employ; 
and in business affairs exhibited great energy and activity. 


| He was appointed justice of the peace under the territorial, 


and an associate judge under the State government, was 
prominent in county organization and all matters of pub- 
lic interest, and continued his mercantile business in Ohio 
until his decease. He was one of the many projectors of 
the Western Reserve bank, subscribing for one-fifth of the 
whole capital stock of $100,000, but did not live to see its or- 
ganization, which took place three months after his death. 
His life and business were marked with great activity and 
toil, he having to ride often on horseback to New England, 
New York and Philadelphia, to purchase goods, and through 
the Western Reserve looking after his land and aiding the 


improvements of the new settlements. He exerted and ex- 
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posed himself beyond his powers of endurance, and sank’ 
under the exposures, cares, and fatigues of a life too labori- 
ous for his constitution, being at the time of his death but 
sixty years old. September 27th, 1773, he married Miss Re- 
becca Perkins, sister of General Simon Perkins, of Lisbon, 
Connecticut, who died May 27th, 1854, in her eighty-first year. 
Five children were the fruits of this marriage. Joseph, the 
second son, was a young man of promise, who entered Yale 
College and died of consumption whilst in his senior year, 
June 17th, 1819, aged twenty-four years. Olive Douglas, the 
daughter, married George Swift, son of Chief Justice Zeph- 
aniah Swift, of Connecticut, and who was a member of the 
State legislature. She died June 24th, 1835, aged thirty-five 
years. Of the other three sons, John, the eldest, was a prom- 
inent merchant, and was born at Lisbon, Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 2oth, 1793, and died Feburary 4th, 1864. In 1804 he 
removed to Kinsman, Trumbull county, and on reaching a 
sufficient age was associated with his father in the farming 
and mercantile business at that place, succeeding to the 
homestead and business upon his father’s death. His fine 
business qualities called to him many positions of trust and 
responsibility in the county, and he devoted much of his time 
and means to the development of its resources in various 
ways. For fifteen years he was a director of the Western 
Reserve bank. He took an active interest in all benevolent 
enterprises, and administered largely by advice and means 
to the wants of those around him., In his extensive business 
large credits were freely given to relieve the wants of the 
early settlers at a time when such credits were deemed almost 
indispensable to their success. He held a high place in the 
esteem of his neighbors and associates, and his death, which 
occurred at Warren, in the seventy-first year of his age, was 
widely mourned by his numerous friends throughout the 
State. Thomas was born in Kinsman, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, being the third son of John Kinsman the elder, noticed 
above, and the first of the family born after their removal 
from Connecticut to Kinsman, in 1804. When he grew up 
he chose a farming life, and became one of the most exten- 
sive farmers in northern Ohio. His lands of two thousand 
acres were mostly under fine cultivation, well watered, and 
very productive. His large dairy of from sixty to eighty 
cows, with the necessary machinery for manufacturing the 
cheese, formed an interesting and important feature of his 
business; but the chief attraction on his farm were the full- 
blooded Durhams. His life from childhood to old age was 
peculiarly marked by kindly relations with all with whom he 
had to do. Buoyant in spirits, and with a strong mind 
abounding in wit and humor, he drew around him a large 
circle of friends; this, connected with his marked integrity, 
consistent Christian character, and a modesty that withheld 
him from any aspirations for fame or official position, placed 
him prominently as a counselor and adviser with his neigh- 
bors and friends, and in every work of progress or benevo- 
lence. He was eminently social and hospitable, easily ap- 
proached, while his genial presence cheered every one who 
came under its influence. He was an affectionate and faith- 
ful husband and father, a devoted and consistent Christian, 
a citizen of liberal and progressive views, free-hearted and 
open-handed when charity sought his aid. His life, as a cit- 
izen of Kinsman, numbered more years than those of any 
one that had preceded him, and at his death he was the old- 
est native inhabitant. At home with his family, on his large 


and well-cultivated farm, his worldly happiness seemed to 
c—2 
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center. He died at his home in Kinsman, where he had re- 


sided for so many years, April 26th, 1875, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. 


BLENNERHASSETT, HARMON, was born in 1767, 
of an Irish family of wealth and distinction, while his parents 
were on a temporary visit in Hampshire, England. The 
residence of the family was Castle Conway, County Kerry, 
Ireland. Harmon received his education at Westminister 
School, a collegiate institution of the highest class in England. 
On quitting school, he entered Trinity College, Dublin, from 
which, in due time he graduated, with apparently a bril- 
liant career before him. His personal appearance was un- 
usually attractive, and his manners prepossessing. He was 
admitted to the Irish bar in 1790, and then, as was customary 
with the scions of families of distinction, made the tour of 
Europe. Being heir to a large fortune, he was not solicitous 
of engaging in his profession. In 1796, his father died, and 
Harmon, then twenty-nine years of age, came into full pos- 
session of his fortune. Becoming involved in some political 
troubles in Ireland, he disposed of his property there, and 
removed to England, where he was at once received in the 
highest social circle. Here he married Miss Margaret Agnew, 
daughter of Lieutenant-governor Agnew, of the Isle of Man. 
The Earl of Kinsale, an Irish noble, married a sister of Mr. 
Blennerhassett. The family of Blennerhassetts were staunch 
monarchists, while Harmon himself had imbibed republican 
principles. This fact rendered his position, among the 
higher circle in which he moved, very uncomfortable, and 
he finally decided on removing to the United States, where 
society and politics would be more congenial to his tastes. 
Before leaving England, he provided himself, abundantly, 
with everything which could contribute to the luxurious en- 
joyment of a home in the new world, including an extensive 
library. He arrived with his wife and some attendants, in 
New York, in the year“1797, bringing with him letters of in- 
troduction to some of the first families in that city. He 
remained in New York several months, and his society was 
much courted. He made inquiries respecting the most eligi- 
ble and attractive portion of the country in which to settle. 
In the fall of 1797, he crossed the mountains to Pittsburgh, and 
after spending a few weeks in the examination of the sur- 
rounding country, purchased a large flat-bottomed boat, 
| which he richly furnished, and floated down the Ohio river to 
| Marietta. Here he landed and passed the winter, exploring 
the country around for an eligible spot on which to erect a 
residence. A few miles below the mouth of the Muskingum 
river there is an island, nearly opposite the settlement of © 
Belpré, Ohio. This island presented to him many attractions. 
It contained two hundred and ninety-seven acres of excellent 
land, and in 1798, Mr. Blennerhassett purchased of its pro- 
prietor, Elijah Backus, the upper part of this island, com- 
prising one hundred and seventy acres, for $4,500. A large 
block-house, which had been erected as a place of refuge 
during the Indian wars, still stood on his newly acquired land, 
and of this, Mr. Blennerhassett, his wife, and one child took 
possession. He then commenced to erect that which, for the 
time and place, was a magnificent mansion for his residence, 
surrounded by ornamental grounds, in which-a great amount 
of labor and money was expended. Boat-houses were erec- 
ted on both sidesof the island, and boats of costly construc- 
| tion procured. Negro servants were trained in the various 
| occupations of hoatmen, grooms, gardeners, etc. The outlay 
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upon the buildings and grounds amounted to $40,000 in gold, 
an immense sum of money in those days. Mr. Blennerhassett 
was mild and courteous in his intercourse with others, and 
was considered a great public benefactor, his large expendi- 
ture giving an impulse to improvements in roads, buildings, 
and agriculture, for many miles around. In this home, sur- 
rounded by every luxury that wealth could command, Mr. 
Blennerhassett and his family lived for eight years, and 
during this period two more children were born to him. 
From accounts handed down to us, the place must have been 
a.little paradise, and its proprietor found his happiness in 
making all around him happy. In 1805, Aaron Burr, a 
political enthusiast, who had been vice-president of the 


United States from 1800 to 1804, visited the island and first | 


met the owner. Blennerhassett became ultimately involved 
in the “‘ Burr conspiracy,” his beautiful home was invaded by 
armed men, his family subjected to insult, and his property 
ruined. The owner after many adventures, was arrested and 
tried for complicity with Burr in the crime of treason. He 
was acquitted, but this proved only the beginning of a long 
succession of troubles; misfortune followed upon misfortune, 
and he died in poverty, in the island of Guernsey, En- 
gland, in 1831. His accomplished wife survived him eleven 
years, and died in New York, in 1842. Not a vestige re- 
mains of their once beautiful home on the island of the Ohio. 


MoorRE, OSCAR FITZALLEN, lawyer, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, born near LaGrange, Jefferson county, Ohio, on the 
27th January, 1817. He was the son of James H. Moore, a 
respectable farmer in easy circumstances, and of Irish de- 
scent. His mother was of German descent. Having re- 
ceived the necessary primary education, he prepared for col- 
lege by attending the Wellsburg Academy, and graduated 
with honor in 1836 from Washington College, Pennsylvania. 
In October, of the same year, he entered the law office of 
Wrights & Walker, of Cincinnati, the senior partner of the 
firm being an eminent jurist, lawyer and author, while Tim- 
othy Walker was an eminent jurist also, and a man of much 


distinction in his profession, both gentlemen being members © 


of the faculty of the Cincinnati Law School. During the 
course of 1836-37, Mr. Moore attended the lectures of this 
school, after which he entered the law office of D. L. Collier, 
at Steubenville, Ohio, where he remained until his admission 
to the bar in 1838. The following year he located at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and under favorable auspices commenced the 
practice of his profession. Being thoroughly prepared, and 
having strong powers of endurance and great industry, his 
practice became a rapidly growing one, although at that time 
the Portsmouth bar was composed of very able gentlemen. 
In 1843 he married Miss Martha B., youngest daughter of 
Judge Thomas Scott, of Chillicothe, a man of great native 
ability, and, in his days a prominent lawyer and jurist. The 
issue of this union was Clay B., wife of George O. Newman, 
the law partner of Mr. Moore, and Kate S., wife of Hon. 
James W. Newman, editor and proprietor of the Portsmouth 
Times. An old line whig, Mr. Moore was elected to the last 
session of the State legislature under the old Constitution in 
1850, served with credit to himself, and was elected to the 
senate the following year, when he attained the front rank 
both in the dispatch of business and in debate. This was one 
of the most important sessions of the legislature which has 
ever been held, being the first after the adoption of the new 
Constitution, and new machinery for the purposes of govern- 
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ment had to be set in motion. Mr. Moore’s services were 
especially valuable at this time, having served the previous 
year in the house of representatives; and he did valuable 
work in committee upon the judiciary and common schools. 
So highly pleased were his constituents with his conduct in 
the State legislature that, in 1854, they elected him to the 
Thirty-fourth Congress. In 1856 he supported Millard Fil- 
more for the Presidency, ran for Congress upon that ticket, 
and was defeated, owing to a division of the voters; there 
being three candidates in the field. Being thus free from 
public office, he applied himself to the practice of his profes- 
sion with great success at Portsmouth, and in the adjoining 
portions of the State, and occupied his time in this manner 
until the war of the Rebellion was inaugurated. As a war 
democrat he counselled the maintainance of the Union at all 
hazards, and at once tendered his services to Governor Den- 
nison, who appointed him lieutenant-colonel of the 33d Ohio 
volunteer infantry, mostly composed of men who had volun- 
teered from his district. The regiment did very effective ser- 
vice, having been engaged in most of the hard fought battles 
of the army of the Cumberland, namely, Perryville, Ken- 
tucky; Stone River, Tennessee; Chickamauga, and Mission 
Ridge. They accompanied Sherman on his famous march 
to the sea, and participated in all of the battles fought by him 
on that march. On the promotion of Colonel Sill, the com- 
mander of the 33d, Lieutenant-Colonel Moore became col- 
onel of that regiment, and served until ill-health, superin- 
duced by a wound received at the battle of Perryville, caused 
him to resign in July, 1864, after three years of active ser- 
vice, almost continuously in the face of the enemy. On vari- 
ous occasions during the war, Colonel Moore distinguished 
himself by his coolness and bravery. On retiring from his 
command, and after an interval of repose required for the 
restoration of his health, he resumed at Portsmouth the prac- 
tice of his professsion, in which occupation he has since been 
engaged. He has as a practicing lawyer gradually risen in 
the public esteem, until at the present time he takes rank with 
the foremost practitioners in the State. With quick percep- 


tive powers, he has a naturally legal mind. His remarkable ~ 


success as an advocate is due to his legal knowledge, that 
enables him to grasp the strong points of his case, and his 
ability to make a brief, clear and convincing statement of 
them. He is also fertile in resources, and his intelligence 
and manner of meeting emergencies, make him to his client 
valuable, and to his opponent a formidable antagonist. 


KING, RUFUS, lawyer, was born at Chillicothe, Ohio, May 
30, 1817,—living at Cincinnati, April, 1883. Both the paternal 
and maternal grandfathers of Mr. King were men of much dis- 
tinction. The one, Rufus King, a leading actor in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was, for three years, a member of the Conti- 


nental Congress, and, after the organization of the government, - 


served, for eighteen years, in the United States Senate from 
New York. The other, Thomas Worthington, a prominent 
pioneer of Ohio, was a member of the convention which framed 
the first constitution of the State, became its first United States 
Senator, was elected its fifth governor in 1814, serving two 
terms, and is remembered as one of the most earnest and 


energetic promoters of public improvements in its early his- - 


tory. Edward King, father of the subject of this sketch, was 
an accomplished and eminent Ohio lawyer, who followed his 
profession first at Chillicothe and subsequently in Cincinnati 
Mr. King received his early education at home, under the 
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personal care of his mother—well and widely known, from 
her second marriage, as Mrs. Peter—a lady remarkable as well! 
for her active benevolence as for her literary taste and talent. 
From her domestic supervision the son was sent to Gambier, 
Ohio, and placed under the charge of Bishop Philander Chase, 
then engaged in founding Kenyon College, where he remained 
four years in the grammar school and entered the college itself. 
He was then transferred to Harvard University, where, afte: 
passing through the academic course, he entered the law 
school—at that time under the instruction of Judge Story and 
Simon Greenleaf. After thoroughly qualifying himself for his 
intended profession, Mr. King returned to Ohio, in 1841, and 
was admitted to the bar at Cincinnati. During the early period 
of his professional life he, for a time, turned his attention some- 
what to literary work, writing frequently for the Cincinnati 
Evening Chronicle, then edited by Edward D. Mansfield, and 
thus took an active part in the larger political controversies of 
the day as a member of the Whig party. Later, however, he 
devoted himself more entirely to his profession, in which he 
soon gained high position as a successful counselor and advo- 
cate, Although often solicited to accept office, Mr. King nearly 
always refused any political advancement. He was offered, 
by Governor Brough, in 1864, the position of a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, on the resignation of Judge Gholson, 
but declined ; and almost the only political position which he 
‘ever accepted was a membership of the last State Constitutional 
Convention, in which he succeeded Hon. M. W. Waite as presi- 
dent, after the latter’s appointment as chief justice of the United 
. States Supreme Court. Mr. King, however, always took warm 
and active interest in all educational progress, and never de- 
clined to accept such positions as would enable him to serve 
the cause of popular education. In 1851, he was elected one 
of the trustees of public schools in Cincinnati, and four years 
later, on the resignation of Judge Bellamy Storer, became presi- 
dent of the. board of trustees, continuing to fulfill the duties 
of this office until 1866, when he also resigned. It was during 
the period just indicated, throughout which Mr. King gave his 
best energies to this department of effort, that the public schools 


of the city advanced from their original elementary condition to | 


their present admirable system, Mr. King was largely instru- 
mental in founding the Public Library of Cincinnati, which 
grew out of the separate libraries collected under the law of 
1853 for sixteen or eighteen public schools then existing in 
the city—those separate libraries having, at his suggestion, 
been combined so as to form a single collection called the 
School Library, with which the library of the Mechanic’s In- 
stitute was subsequently united. In July, 1870, Mr. King was 
‘chosen president of its board of directors. Other positions 


held by him were those of president of the Law Library asso- 


ciation, director and dean of faculty in the Law School of the 
Cincinnati college, and president of the board of trustees of 
the University of Cincinnati—the latter an institution which 
promises to be one of the leading seats of learning in the 
United States. The School of Design and Art, now part of 
this university, had the active interest of Mr. King in its es- 
tablishment. Mr. King distinguished himself during the con- 
troversy as to whether the Bible should be excluded from the 
public schools, by a careful argument in favor of permitting 
moral and religious instruction in the schools—an- effort 
which was highly commended for its ability, logical force, 
and learning. Possessing an extensive knowledge of law in 
general, with skill to’ make it available, Mr. King specially 
excelled in equity jurisprudence. To a mind naturally gifted 
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with peculiar clearness and penetration, he added the habit 
of earnest study, and in his law practice made it his rule never 
to present a case in court without exhaustive research and 
thorough preparation. Mr. King married in 1843, Margaret, 
daughter of Dr. Landon C. Rives. 


HARMON, CHARLES R.,, legislator and farmer, was 
born at Aurora, Portage County, Ohio, October 3d, 1811. His 
parents were Ebenezer and Mary (Sheldon) Harmon, who 
came to Ohio in 1804 from Suffield, Connecticut, and settled 
in the then wilderness of Northeastern Ohio, known as the 
Western Reserve. His earlier ancestors were of the old Eng- 
lish Connecticut stock. His father was a farmer, and like all 
boys of humble parentage in that rude day his educational 
advantages were greatly limited. He attended common 
school, however, in a log-house, until about fourteen years of 
age, when his schooling ended. He being the youngest son 
and the only one left at home at the death of his father, the 
management of the farm fell upon him at that early age, 
and no further thought of an education could be entertained. 
He learned readily, however, and at the age of nineteen by 
some private study he was able to teach and took charge of 
the home school for four months, but this was only a tem- 
porary resort, and as his early life and education prepared 
him for farming, he modestly concluded he was not fitted for 
any thing else, and decided to make that his life pursuit. He 
continued on the farm, conducting it successfully until about 
thirty years of age, when, his health failing, he resolved to 
venture in the more easy pursuit of trading in the Northwest. 
He traded for some time with the French settlements in the 
Northwest Territory, dealing principally in produce, and made 
his home for two years of that time in the settlement of Mil- 
waukee. This was during the first existence of that city, and 
the lots being for sale, he, with his brother, bought a lot in 
what is now a business center of East Milwaukee for $200, 
on which they erected the second frame house ever built in 
that place. The financial crisis in 1837 so injured his trade 
that he gave it up and returned to Ohio, but continued to 
hold the lot, which he sold some seven years later for $4,400. 
It is now worth probably $80,000. On returning to Ohio he 
began a cheese trade with cities along the Ohio River, trans- 
ferring some across the country from Louisville to Nashville, 
Tennessee, in wagons. In 1839 he, in company with three other 
men, resolved to and did enter upon the cheese trade on an 
extended scale, but this project was ill-starred, and meeting 
with heavy losses the enterprise was soon given up. He contin- 
ued, however, to carry on the trade by himself on a smaller 
scale until within a few years back. Also retaining his land, 
he has kept up the pursuit of farming to the present time. 
In 1848 he bought a store in the village of Aurora, and has 
carried on a dry goods and general merchandising business 
there up to the present time. Although engaged in these 
various pursuits, during most of his life he has always re- 
sided on a farm, with two years’ exception, and has always 
given his principal attention to that business. He is a large 
land owner, and has been known long and well throughout 
the county as an honest and able man. At the time of the 
war he was strongly in sympathy with the union cause, and 
although not entering the service on account of his age he 
aided much by large gifts to the cause in money. He was 
elected to the Ohio House of Representatives on the. Repub- 
lican ticket from Portage County, in the Fall of 1877, and 
returned again in 1879, serving through the 63d and 64th 
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sessions. His record there, though unassuming, is fair and 
honorable, having been placed on several important com- 
mittees. He was married first to Hannah Baldwin in 1838; 
a second time in 1865 to Miss Orsey Bentley. By his first 
marriage there were four children, three of whom are now 


living. 


PEASE, CALVIN, lawyer and a judge of the supreme 
court of Ohio, was born at Suffield, Hartford county, Con- 
necticut, September 9th, 1776, and died at Warren, Trumbull 
county, Ohio, September 17th, 1839. He studied law in the 
office of his brother-in-law, Gideon Granger, was admitted to 
the bar in Hartford county, in 1798, and commenced prac- 
tice as a lawyer at New. Hartford. He removed to Ohio in 
March, 1800, and settled in Youngstown, receiving the ap- 
pointment as first postmaster of that place, and holding the 
office until his removal to Warren, in 1803. He was admitted 
to practice by the general court of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river, ata term held at Marietta in October, 1800. 
Two months before, on the 25th August, he was appointed 
clerk of the court of common pleas for the newly organized 
county of Trumbull, and retained that position until the 
adoption of the State constitution. The court held its first 
session in the open air in Warren, the judge sitting between 
two corn cribs, with split logs thrown across for a roof. Ohio 
‘was admitted into the Union as a State in 1803, and the legis- 
lature that year divided the State into three judicial circuits. 
The third circuit comprised the counties of Belmont, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Columbiana and Trumbull; of this circuit 
he was appointed president judge, being then not quite 
twenty-seven years old, and looking even younger. He held 
the position nearly seven years. During his term an impor- 
tant decision was made that occasioned much excitement. 
A case coming before him under the act of 1805, defining 
the duties of justices of the peace, he held that the sections 
of the act giving justices of the peace jurisdiction exceeding 
$20, and preventing plaintiffs from recovering costs in actions 
commenced by original suits in the court of common pleas, 
for sums between twenty and fifty dollars, were repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and of the State of 
Ohio, and therefore null and void. For this decision, the 
first holding that the legislature can not enact a law which is 
repugnant to the Constitution, and declaring such pretended 
enactment void, he was impeached by the house of represen- 
tatives and brought to trial before the Senate. The charges 
were made under three heads, and after a thorough examina- 
tion he was unanimously acquitted on one point, escaped 
conviction on the second by lack of the necessary two-thirds 
against him, and was acquitted on the third by a vote of six- 
teen to eight. In his answer to the charges he maintained 
the right of the court to pass upon the constitutionality of a 
law and to declare it void when unconstitutional, and that 
principle has since been established by numerous decisions. 
Although escaping the punishment an angry legislature de- 
signed for him, he determined to resign his position, and did 
so March 4th, 1810. After his resignation he resumed the 
practice of law, and for several years acted as agent for the 
postoffice department, rendering important service in organ- 
izing mail routes and establishing postoffices throughout the 
entire Northwest. At the October election, in 1812, he was 
chosen a senator from Trumbull county to the State legisla- 
ture. He performed his legislative duties with the same 
fidelity and ability that distinguished his career on the bench, 
and at the session of the legislature in 1815-16 he was chosen 
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a judge of the supreme court, and-at the expiration of his 
term, in 1822-23, he was reélected for another term of seven 
years. In 1830 his last term of service on the bench of the 
supreme court expired, and he again commenced the practice 
of law, which he continued during the remainder of his life. 
In the fall of 1831 he was elected, with Professor Kirtland, to 


represent Trumbull county in the legislature. This was his* 


last public office, and during his term he rendered important 
service to the State by the earnest and able support which he 
gave Professor Kirtland’s bill for the erection of a new peni- 
tentiary, and establishing and regulating prison discipline. 
The bill became a law in March, 1832, and introduced the 
present system. He was for a long time a director and for 
several years attorney for the Western Reserve bank. In 
1839 he was over-fatigued in attending a Fourth of July cel- 
ebration at Beaver, Pennsylvania, was taken sick on his re- 
turn, and died. He was a man of great strength of charac- 
ter, of keen perceptions and of almost unerring judgment. 
His purity and integrity as a judge were never assailed nor 
questioned—friends and foes alike placing confidence in his 
honesty and uprightness. On the bench he never permitted 
the technicalities of the law to override the justice of a case. 
As a member of the bar he was much respected, being 
always fair and honorable in practice, never seeking an ad- 
vantage not due to truth and justice. In social life he was a 
great favorite, having a ready wit, a keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, and a never-failing fund of humorous anecdote and 
allusion. In 1804 he married Miss Risley, of Washington 
City, who, with five children, survived him. 


TAYLOR, ROYAL, real estate dealer, Ravenna, Ohio, 
was born at Middlefield, Massachusetts, September Ist, 1801. 
His parents, Samuel and Sarah (Jagger) Taylor, were natives 
of Massachusetts, and descended from the pioneers of New 


England, his earliest ancestor in America coming from Eng- 


land about 1640, and settling in the vicinity of Hartford, 
Connecticut. In 1807 his father removed with his family to 
Portage County, and became a pioneer of Northeastern 
Ohio. Royal Taylor, who was only six years of age at the 
time of the removal, received his early education at the 
common school, afterwards studying privately, under the di- 
rection, at different times, of the Rev. John Seward, Oliver 
Forward, and Chauncey Forward, all teachers of some note, 
the latter two being brothers of the celebrated lawyer, Walter 
Forward, of Pennsylvania. Under these circumstances he 
soon acquired a fair education, and began teaching school at 
the age of twenty-one, giving instruction three years in Ken- 
tucky, when he returned, and taught two years in Ohio. At 
the end of this time, resolving to adopt the legal profession, 
he studied law for two years, first under Jonathan Sloane, 
then under Van R. Humphrey. Although his legal course 
was about completed at the end of this time, he was dis- 
suaded by his wife from continuing further in the profession, 
and was never admitted to the bar. From 1831 to 1842 
most of his attention was given to the Western Reserve 
cheese trade, which he carried on extensively with points 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. This he gave up in 
1842 to accept a land agency for the State of Connecticut 
and took charge of the school fund lands belonging to that 
State in Ohio. This, together with land agencies for private 
capitalists in the East, has occupied most of his attention up 
to the present time. These agencies, which have placed in 
his care as much as five hundred thousand acres of the best 
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land in Ohio and other ‘States at one time, have required 
much travel through the Western States, and in this and 
other business he has visited every State in the Union east 
of the Rocky Mountains. In 1862 he was appointed military 
agent for the State of Ohio, by Governor Tod, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Kentucky, being also aid-de-camp to 
the Governor, with the rank of Colonel. He remained here 
one year in the discharge of his duty, when he was ordered 
to remove his head-quarters to Nashville, the Union Army 
having recently taken possession of Middle Tennessee. He 
remained here until the Spring of 1864, when he again 
removed his headquarters to Chattanooga, just before the be- 
ginning of Sherman’s march upon Atlanta, and remained in 
that place until near the close of the war in the spring of 
1865. Early in 1865 he was appointed Commissioner of the 
bureau of military claims in Ohio, and went to Columbus, re- 
maining in the discharge of these duties two years and ten 
months, after which the office was discontinued, at the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Taylor, by an act of the Legislature, 
the unsettled business being given into the hands of the Ad- 
jutant-general of the State. During the time he filled this 
office he collected and distributed to soldiers and to soldiers’ 
widows and orphans over two million dollars, and at the end 
of this period the books showed his accounts to have been 
kept accurate to a cent, a fact which will ever stand a wit- 
ness, not only to his honesty, but his accuracy as a business 
man. In civil life he has held the offices of Justice of the 
Peace, for a number of terms, and that of County Commis- 
sioner one term. From 1842 to 1868, his family resided in 
Cuyahoga County, whither he went to accommodate better 
his business as land agent, and also to act as agent for the 
Cleveland and Mahoning Railway, of which he was a stock- 
holder. Since 1868 he has resided in Ravenna, where be- 
sides his connection with lands, he has been engaged in a 
general insurance agency. He has traveled throughout Up- 
per and Lower Canada, and also in 1875 went on a business 
trip to England, and traveled through that country and Ire- 
land. Although never a church member, he is a man of 
upright and honorable motives ; has a good social standing 
in his own community, and is regarded as possessing excel- 
lent business qualities. In politics he is a Republican, being 
a Whig previous to the war. He has been married three 
times; first in Kentucky, to Rebecca Saunders, March 2gth, 
1826, to whom three sons and two daughters were born, all 
of whom but one, a daughter, are dead. The second time he 
was married to Sarah Richardson, formerly of Connecticut, 
March 27th, 1837, to whom four sons and three daughters 
were born, of whom two sons have died; and the third time 
to Mrs. Annette Hatch, formerly of Vermont. 


CUSTER, GEORGE A,., soldier, was born at New Rum~ 
ley, Harrison county, Ohio, December 5th, 1839. Having 
received a good English education, he engaged in teaching. 
In June, 1857, through the influence of Hon. John A. Bing- 
ham, he received the appointment of cadet at the Military 
Academy, West Point, and graduating in June, 1861, was 
appointed second lieutenant, company G, 2d United States 
cavalry, formerly commanded by Robert E. Lee. On the 
18th June, 1861, he left the Military Academy, and reported 
to General Winfield Scott on the 2oth, the day preceding the 
battle of Bull Run. General Scott gave Lieutenant Custer 
the choice of a position on his staff, or of joining his com- 


pany, then with General McDowell, near Centreville. Eager | 
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to participate in active field service, he chose the latter, and 
reached McDowell’s headquarters at 3 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 21st. Preparations for the battle had already be- 
gun, and after delivering his dispatches and partaking of a 
hasty breakfast, he joined his company. This company was 
among the last to leave the field, which it did in good order, 
bringing off General Heintzelman, who had been wounded. 
He continued to serve with his company until the lamented 
Kearney was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, when 
that distinguished officer appointed Lieutenant Custer on his 
staff. He remained in this position until an order was issued 
by the War Department prohibiting officers of the regular 
army from holding appointments on the staff of generals of 
volunteers, when Custer returned to his company, after re- 
ceiving flattering testimony to his efficiency. The rebels 
having evacuated Manassas, Lieutenant Custer’s company 
moved with that part of the army of the Potomac which 
marched to that point. He was in the advance under Gen- 
eral Stoneman, and encountered the enemy for the first time 
near Catlett’s Station. Lieutenant Custer volunteered to 
charge the enemy’s advanced post, driving the rebels across 
Muddy creek, wounding a few, and having one of his own 
men wounded —thus drawing the first blood in the campaign 
under McClellan. When the army settled down before York- 
town, he was detailed as assistant-engineer under Sumner, 
in which position he planned and erected the nearest earth- 
work to the enemy’s lines. He accompanied the advance 
under Hancock in pursuit of the enemy from Yorktown, 
and at Williamsburg acted as aide-de-camp to that general, 
capturing the first batile-flag ever taken by the army of the 
Potomac. Lieutenant Custer was the first to cross the Chick- 
ahominy, which he did by wading, in the face of the enemy’s 
pickets. _ For this gallant act he was promoted by McClellan 
to the rank of captain, and made a personal aide. He re- 
mained with the General, and participated in all the engage- 
ments, including the seven days’ battle, and marked out the 
position occupied by the Union forces in the battle of Gaines’s 
Mills. He also shared in the campaign ending with the bat- 
tle of South Mountain and Antietam. When McClellan was 
relieved of the command of the army, Captain Custer ac- 
companied him in his retirement, and was not again in active 
service until the battle of Chancellorsville, in which he served 
as first-lieutenant, company M, 5th cavalry, his rank of cap- 
tain having been disallowed. After this battle, General Pleas- 
anton, commanding a division of cavalry, made Lieutenant 
Custer a personal aide, in which capacity he shared in nu 

merous cavalry engagements. When Pleasanton was made 
a major-general and assigned to a cavalry corps, he re- 
quested the appointment of four brigadiers to command un- 
der him, and upon his recommendation, indorsed by Generals 
Hooker and Meade, Lieutenant Custer was raised to the rank 
of brigadier-general. He was at once assigned to a brigade 
of Michigan cavalry. At the battle of Gettysburg he utterly 
routed Hampton’s division of cavalry, having had two horses 
shot under him. Immediately after the battle, General Cus- 
ter was ordered to attack the enemy’s train, then making its 
way to the Potomac. He overtook them and destroyed up- 
wards of four hundred wagons, and captured eighteen hun- 
dred prisoners, between Gettysburg and the Potomac, A 
severe engagement followed at Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
General Custer again had his horse shot under him; and 
when the enemy finally crossed the Potomac, his command 
was the only one that harassed the crossing. This was at 
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Falling Waters, where he attacked the entire rebel rear 
guard. General Pettigrew, who commanded it, was killed, 
and his command routed, with a loss of thirteen hundred 
prisoners, four battle-flags, and two pieces of cannon. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1863, Custer was engaged constantly in skir- 
mishing with the enemy, and in the winter in picketing the 
Rapidan between the two armies. In the spring of 1864 he 
took part in the opening battle of the Wilderness, and early 
in May set out, under General Sheridan, on his raid toward 
Richmond. General Custer’s brigade, in the advance, cap- 
tured Beaver Dam, burned the station and a train of cars 
laden with supplies, and released four hundred Union pris- 
oners. Rejoining Grant’s army on the Pamunkey, he par- 
ticipated in several engagements, and had another horse shot 
under him, At Trevillian Station he was sent out to surprise 
the enemy’s rear, and executed the movement promptly, but 
through the delay of another commander, who was ordered 
to attack in front, the enemy was enabled to devote his en- 
tire attention to Custer. Five brigades surrounded his one, 
and against such odds the battle was waged for three hours. 
One of his guns was captured twice, and each time retaken. 
His color-bearer was killed, and the battle-flag only saved 
from capture by General Custer himself tearing it from the 
standard and concealing it about his person. The arrival of 
Tobert’s force enabled him to extricate his command with 
comparatively small loss. In the Shenandoah valley, Custer 
made a record only less brilliant than that of his commander. 
When General Averill was relieved, General Custer was as- 
signed to the 2d division of cavalry, army of the Shenan- 
doah; but in a few days, when General Wilson was relieved 
from the command of the 3d division, to which General Cus- 
ter formerly belonged, he was transferred to that division, 
and continued in command of it until after Lee’s surrender. 
When Sheridan arrived on the field after his famous ride, he 
found one command ready for action, and his immediate 
order was, ‘‘Go in, Custer!’’ Custer ‘‘went in,’’ and the en- 
emy was driven several miles beyond the battle-ground. The 
division captured several hundred prisoners, including a ma- 
jor-general, and forty-five pieces of artillery out of the forty- 
eight captured by the entire army. For his conduct in this 
battle, General Custer was brevetted major-general of volun- 
teers, and as a further mark of approval, General Sheridan 
detailed him to carry his report of the battle, and the cap- 
tured flags, to Washington. On October gth, 1864, he routed 
the rebel General Rosser, capturing six pieces of artillery, 
two battle-flags, his entire train, and many prisoners. For 
his conduct on this occasion, he received thanks and con- 
gratulations in a special order from the War Department. 
Again, in the winter of the same year, he attacked with a 
force of one thousand, a force of two thousand, under Jubal 
Early, whom he utterly routed. A pursuit resulted in the 
capture of eighteen hundred prisoners, eleven battle-flags, 
fourteen pieces of artillery, and two hundred wagons, in- 
cluding General Early’s private baggage. The latter himself 
narrowly escaped capture. General Custer lost one man 
killed and four wounded. He did noble service in the first 
campaign around Richmond. At the battle of Dinwiddie 
Court-house, Custer’s division arrived on the field when the 
Union troops were gradually yielding ground. Ordering the 
band to strike up ‘ Hail Columbia,” he charged the advanc- 
ing column so impetuously that he not only checked the ad- 
vance, but drove the enemy backward over the lost ground. 
At Sailor’s creek, Merritt and Crook were ordered by Sher- 
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idan to break the enemy’s line and delay his retreat. Their 
efforts were ineffectual. Sheridan called for Custer, exclaim- 
ing: “I wish to God old Custer was here; he would have 
been into the enemy’s train before this time!’’ Accordingly, 
“old Custer’s” division was ordered up, and immediately 
threw themselves upon the enemy —actually leaping their 
In this, his greatest cavalry 
charge, the capture by Sheridan’s command consisted of five. 
thousand prisoners, including seven general officers, sixteen 
pieces of artillery, and thirty-one battle-flags. After this 
battle, Custer was riding up to General Sheridan, who was 
surrounded by his staff and other officers of rank, when the 
general and all his staff, with caps waving, gave three cheers 
for Custer! He was in the advance when the surrender at 
Apomattox took place, and was the first to receive the white 
flag sent in by General Lee. After the terms of surrender 
had been signed by Generals Grant and Lee, General Sher- 
idan purchased from Mr. McLean, in whose house the nego- 
tiations had been conducted, the little table upon which the 
terms were made, and presented it to Mrs. Custer, with the 
following letter: ‘‘My DEAR MApAm: Permit me to present 
to you the table upon which were signed the terms of sur- 
render of the army of. northern Virginia, under General 
Robert E. Lee; and in conclusion, let me add, that I know 
of no person more instrumental in bringing about this most 
desirable event, than your own most gallant husband. Iam, 
madam, most truly your friend, PHiLip H. SHERIDAN, Maj.- 
Gen. U. S. A.” For his distinguished conduct in these 
closing scenes of the war, he received the appointment of 
major-general of volunteers, and after the grand review at 
Washington, he accompanied Sheridan to the military divi- 
sion of the gulf, where he was assigned to an important com- 
mand in Texas. At the time of his promotion as general, he 
was the youngest officer of his rank in the army, and after 
Sheridan, the most dashing cavalryman. He never lost a 
gun or a color, and captured more flags, prisoners, and mu- 
nitions of war, than any other officer not in command of an 
army. These were all captured in actual fight, and not in 
abandoned forts or arsenals. In politics, the general made 
himself more conspicuous after the war than most of the 
prominent regular army officers. He sympathized with An- 
drew Johnson, and accompanied him on his famous tour to 
the Douglas monument dedication. He also took an active 
part in the Philadelphia union convention in 1866, and in 
the soldiers’ convention at Cleveland, in the autumn of 1869. 
In the redrganization of the regular army after the war, Gen- 
eral Custer took the rank of colonel of cavalry, and was as- 
signed for duty under General Terry in the western territo- 
ries. Here, being on detached service with a command of 
about three hundred men, he was killed on June 25th (or 
26th), 1876, in a battle with an estimated force of three 
thousand Sioux warriors, led by Sitting Bull. Of the move- 
ments of the brave Custer after the first date given, but very 
little is known, as his entire command, consisting of twelve 
officers, two hundred and forty-seven enlisted men, five civ- 
ilians, and three Indian scouts, were all killed except one 
officer and two men, and most of them mutilated by the 
savages. : 


ROGERS, GEORGE P., retired iron merchant, Ironton, 
Ohio, was born June 12th, 1802, in Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was a son of Major James and Jane (Porter) 
Rogers. He received only the advantages of a common 
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school education, and went to work for his father, in the iron 
business, at an early age, in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he remained a short time, then going to Con- 
nellsville, Fayette County, Pennsylvania. He was there en- 
gaged in the same business for a couple of years, when he 
came down the Ohio River, and settled in Adams County, 
Ohio, there conducting the Brush Creek Furnace four or five 
years. Then he moved to Estill County, Kentucky, and con- 
ducted the Red River Furnace and Forge there two years. 
From Estill County he was called to Bath County, Kentucky, 
to take charge of Maria Forge, which he did for two years. 
He then had the management of the Slate Forge, of the 
same county, for two years, giving up this position at the ex- 
piration of that time, and making a visit home to his parents 
in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. After remaining there a 
short time, he came back in charge of Licking Forge, Bath 
County, Kentucky, where he remained one year, when he 
was removed to Pactolus Furnace, on the Big Sandy River, 
which he managed for one year. Then having accumulated 
some capital, he concluded he would return home, where with 
his father and brother, they built what was known as the 
Fayette Furnace, where they did business twelve or fourteen 
years, part of the time Mr. George P. Rogers being in mer- 
cantile business. After selling out his interests in Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Rogers came to Ohio in 1844, and took charge of 
Center Furnace, Scioto County, Ohio, remaining there a year, 
when he entered the employment of John Campbell, of Iron- 
ton, and was located at Hanging Rock about five years. He 
was then transferred to Keystone Furnace, which he built and 
managed until it was in good running order. He was again 
transferred to Gallipolis, where he had charge of the landing 
about two years, when Mr. William D. Kelley called him to 
Ironton, and gave him charge of Lagrange Furnace, which 
he ran for about two years, and from there he was moved to 
the old Rolling Mill, of which he took charge for some time. 
He was then appointed finanCier of the Old Rolling Mill, 
Ironton, a position he held for a number of years, when he, 
in partnership with others, bought out the Amanda Fur- 
nace, Greenup County, Kentucky, which he ran until the war 
broke out, when Mr. Rogers sold his interest, and organ- 
ized Company H, Ninety-first Ohio Volunteers, of which he 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant. After going into 
camp he contracted dysentery, and had to resign. After re- 
gaining his health, he was for a short time connected with 
the Ironton Railroad, since which period he has passed a re- 
tired life, enjoying the respect and confidence of his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances, by his integrity and fair-dealing 
during life. Mr. Rogers married Eliza Clayton, 1834. They 
have been the parents of eleven children, nine of whom are 
living. Mr. Rogers has been a life-long member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and is a staunch Republican. The 
only iron manufactory with which he is now connected is 
that of the Ohio Iron Company, of Zanesville, and the Etna 
Iron Works, of Ironton. 


MURRAY, HIRAM BINGHAM, coal merchant, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, is the youngest son of David N. Murray, and 
was born in Portsmouth September 14th, 1845. Most of his 
minority was passed on his father’s farm, in the vicinity of 
Portsmouth, and his education was obtained in the public 
schools of that city. When he was nineteen or twenty years 
of age the family removed to town, and young Murray 
entered the machine-shop of his father, and learned the 
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machinist’s trade, which he followed for some four years. 
For six years subsequent he was employed as clerk in the 
office of the foundry and machine-shops of Messrs. Murray 
Moore & Co., in Portsmouth. In 1873 he embarked in the coal 
trade, in which he has been engaged to the present time. 
In February, 1879, he took in as a partner to the business 
Mr. R. S. Micklethwait, and is now conducting the largest 
business in this line in Portsmouth. On December 4th, 1867, 
he married Sarah Jane, daughter of Henry Raugh, of Ports- 
mouth, but formerly of Pennsylvania. Two sons are the 
issue of this union—Howard S. and LeRoy Murray. Polit- 
ically Mr. Murray is a solid, staunch republican. He is a 
Presbyterian in religious faith, and is connected with the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Portsmouth. He has never 
sought or held office of any kind, but has given his whole 
attention to his business, in which he has made a fine suc- 
cess. In his business relations he is just and honorable, 
while as a man and a citizen he commands respect for his 
gentlemanly manners and integrity of character. 


GRIMES, WILLIAM MCCULLOUGH, D.D., Pres- 
byterian divine, living, in 1883, at Steubenville, Ohio, was a 
native of Belmont County, Ohio, and was born September 
16th, 1821. His father, Joseph Grimes, and mother, Martha 
E. McCullough, were of Scotch-Irish extraction. Our sub- 
ject’s maternal grandfather, William McCullough, belonged 

, to Washington’s command in the struggle for colonial inde- 
pendence, and on one occasion was taken prisoner by the 
enemy. Our subject received his classical training at Frank- 
lin College, graduating in 1844. He afterward taught school 
at various points in Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, follow- 
ing this occupation for three years. He entered the Western 
Theological Seminary at Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, and 
pursued a course of theological study for two years. He was 
licensed and ordained by the Presbytery of St. Clairsville, in 
1850. His first pastorate was composed of the congregations 
at Centerville and Bealsville, in Belmont County. July 4th, 
1856, he accepted a call extended by the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Cadiz, Ohio. Dr. Grimes preached in that church 
for nearly twenty years, which term of service was marked 
by the single interruption of the late war, when, in June, 
1863, he was appointed by his presbytery to the Christian 
Commission, and assigned to service in the Army of the 
Cumberland. He subsequently transferred his labors to the 
Army of the Potomac. Attending upon the wounded soldiery, 
alleviating their sufferings, and administering spiritual conso- 
lation to the dying, were labors in which his whole heart was 
enlisted. The Church under Dr. Grimes’s care at Cadiz was 
one of the few Churches in the State whose efficiency was not 
crippled by the secular controversies growing out of the civil 
war. In February, 1876, he accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Steubenville, and at the end of the 
first seven years of his pastorate he was able to rejoice at the 
almost total extinguishment of a burdensome debt, which had 
long encumbered the Church. Also during that time the 
membership of the Church was doubled in numbers. Dr. 
Grimes was one of the most successful and eloquent: pulpit 
orators in the State of Ohio. His sermons, which were de- 
livered extemporaneously, abounded with striking figures 
and grand climaxes; and pervading all was a delicate and 
true conception of the beautiful. His powers of illustration 
seemed inexhaustible; and this feature of his method of 
preaching was purely characteristic. His eulogy on the life 
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of Garfield lacked the cheerful inspirations which ordinarily 
animated his discourses, but it was a repository of beautiful 
thoughts, in the presence of a national calamity. The fol- 
lowing is a reproduction of a portion of the address: 


“Time and mortality destroy human calculations, deride 
man’s boasted prescience, and punish his presumptuous reli- 
ance upon futurity. The wheels of time still roll on, and 
bury, every moment, in the dust, the mournful wrecks of 
former revolutions. Change is written everywhere on this 
fallen world, and mutability renders every lovely object less 
valuable. Sometimes the foundation of a building is laid 
upon a rock, the materials used are well chosen and good, the 
builder is wise, the plan is admirable, and_the design is mag- 
nificent, and yet the structure is never finished. Adversity 
paralyzes the arm of the builder, dries up his resources, 
changes his prospects. Death calls away the master from his 
work in time to his responsibility in eternity. That which 
was planned for a palace stands half finished—a ruin. The 
proposed hall of pleasure becomes the silent seat of desola- 
tion. Time, with his fleecy locks and corroding tooth, like 
Death on his pale horse, has the earth for his battlefield. 
The monuments of genius and the arts fall alike before him 
in his irresistible might. He seems to-day to be pointing 
with his triumphant, bony finger, to the tottering temples of 
Greece and smiling at the ruins of Athens. Greece, the glory 
of the world, the bright luminary of learning, liberty, and 
law, is prostrate in the dust; her philosophers, heroes, states- 
men, and poets are mingling with the fragments of her fallen 
grandeur. Their memory, it is true, still lives and flits about 
the dusty halls of Acropolis. The imperial city, hallowed by 
the footsteps of the Ceesars, is strewn with the crumbling 
fragments of other ages. ' The traveler inquires mournfully : 
‘Where is the cottage of Romulus, the golden palace of Nero, 
and the shrine 0: Apollo? Where is the famous arena of the 
gladiator, the walks and home of Cicero?’ The red sun goes 
down and sheds his last ray like a fading fringe of gold 
upon its gray battlements, and the mellow moonbeams glim- 
mer through the ivy-crowned walls and gloomy halls of that 
desolate city. Every thing connected with this world, except 
sin, is local and temporary.” 


In 1878 Dr. Grimes went abroad. He traveled over the 
greater part of Europe and the Holy Land. He experienced 
th -listinguished honor-of preaching in the City of Jerusalem. 
At the Basilica of the Nativity occurred an incident at once 
touching and peculiar. The Greek patriarch, having in his 
diocese some fifteen thousand souls, greeted Dr. Grimes and 
his companions with all the warmth of Oriental custom. 
Taking Dr. Grimes by the hand, the patriarch asked, through 
their dragoman: “Are you a minister of Christ? Are you 
a Protestant minister?’ Dr. Grimes having replied in the 
affirmative, the patriarch continued: “I am a bishop of the 
Greek Church, and I recognize you as a brother, and a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. You have come away from the land 
of the setting sun, to the place where the Savior was born. 
You believe him to be the God of gods; so do I. We are 
resting on the same meritorious death of Jesus Christ, and I 
hope to meet you in our heavenly home, through that Savior 
who was born in this hallowed place.’’ To this Dr. Grimes 
replied: “Yes, my venerable and beloved brother, we have 
come away from the land of the setting sun, to the place 
where the wise men, coming away from the land under the 
rising sun, following that lone and miraculous star of the 
East until it stood over the cradle-bed in the grotto beneath 
where we are now standing. It is my only hope that through 
the precious blood of that crucified Redeemer, who is God’s 
co-eternal Son, and our Savior, that we are saved. And 
through his meritorious death and saving grace we will meet 
you under the shadow of the tree of life that stands on the 
margin of the river of God, flowing from the throne of God 
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and the Lamb. God bless you, my beloved brother, and 
grant that we may all meet in the city of God above.” Dr. 
Grimes was a member of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, which convened at New Orleans in 
1858; also the Assemblies at St. Louis in 1866 and 1874. He 
was a member of the General Assembly which met at Sara- 
toga, New York, in 1883, and took an active part in the re- 
vision of the Church Discipline, then under consideration. 
He married in 1857 Amanda S. Simeral. and had issue five 
children, three of whom are living at this writing (1883). 


CAPPELLER, WILLIAM S&., Auditor of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, was born February 23, 1839, in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. In his boyhood he removed with 
parents to Wayne County, Indiana. His father died in 1852. 
His first step toward self-support was taken in 1852, when he 
was apprenticed to learn the trade of printer, under the 
tutelage of Hon. D. P. Holloway, then editor of the Rich- 
mond Palladium. But subsequently he accepted the offer of 
his uncle, Philip Dom, of Mount Healthy, Ohio, to afford 
him the opportunity to acquire an education. He accord- 
ingly attended Farmers’ College, at College Hill, Ohio, being 
encouraged and assisted by an educated mother. To this 
mother, her intelligence and great energy, he attributes 
mainly his success in life. In 1866 he was appointed post- 
master at Mount Healthy, Ohio, and held that office until 
1872. In 1859 he embarked in the dry goods and grocery 
business. In 1869 he was elected clerk of Springfield Town- 
ship, and also clerk of the Board of Education, and was re- 
elected four times. In 1870 he was appointed by the Court 
of Common Pleas of Hamilton County one of a committee 
of three to investigate the accounts of the officials of that 
county. He discharged his duty with such fidelity and 
thoroughness as to elicit commendation from both the press 
and the community at large; and the General Assembly, 
acting upon the report made by the committee, amended the 
law relating to the compensation of county officials, by a bill 
known as the ‘“ Hamilton County Fee Bill,” which is still in 
force. Mr. Cappeller served several years as tax omission 
deputy, in the office of County Auditor of that county. In 
the fall of 1877 he was himself elected Auditor, after one of 
the most spirited campaigns in the political history of that 
county, being the only Republican elected on the ticket. In 
October, 1880, he was re-elected to the same office by a 
majority of three thousand eight hundred and forty-five votes, 
receiving the largest vote and the largest majority of any of 
the candidates. His thorough familiarity with all the details 
and duties of the office has enabled him to meet without 
embarrassment increasing labors. In 1877 he published the 
“ Tax-payer’s Manual,” which met with great favor, owing 
to the valuable information it contained for the use of bank- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. It was highly indorsed 
by the judges of Hamilton County, and also by leading State 
officials. For many years he has been prominently identified 
with the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, contributing to 
its publications, delivering addresses, etc., and as a repre- 
sentative of the Grand Lodge of Ohio has always been con- 
sidered a wise and judicious counselor. He was installed 
Worthy Grand Master of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of 
Ohio on the sixteenth day of May, 1878, and filled the posi- 
tion with singular ability and intelligence. In December, 
1880, he was elected to represent the State of Ohio in the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge of the World. Mr, Cappeller is an 
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original thinker and a popular public speaker. Possessed 
of a pleasing address and fine social qualities, by industry 
and a courteous demeanor he has been eminently success- 
ful. During the years 1880-81 he was chairman of the 
Ohio State Republican Executive Committee, and his ad- 
_ ministration was characterized by great executive ability and 
political sagacity, and contributed greatly to the success of 
the campaign in carrying the State for Garfield and Arthur. 
During the year 1883 his Republican zeal manifested itself 
in the conspicuous part he took as a delegate in the State 
Convention which nominated Hon. J. B. Foraker for Goy- 
ernor, and whose availability as a candidate Mr. Cappeller 
was one of the first to discover and champion. Mr. Cap- 
peller is well known as a public-spirited citizen, giving of his 
private means liberally to the support of the different churches 
in his vicinity. His views are broad as to matters and meas- 
ures touching the public welfare, while maintaining an un- 
faltering allegiance to the party of his choice, believing that 
through its intervention the best interests of the community 
can be conserved. He assisted in organizing, and is a large 
stockholder and the manager of, the American Press Associ- 
ation, a system that is now supplying a large number of daily 
and weekly newspapers throughout the United States with 
stereotype news reports from the various offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and elsewhere. In 1859 he married 
Miss Lizzie Killen, of Mount Healthy. Their residence is 
upon Chase Street, corner of Dane, in the Twenty-fifth Ward, 
in Cincinnati, and is an imposing structure, surrounded by 
cultivated grounds. 


LUSKEY, HENRY, commissioner of the bureau of la- 
bor statistics, was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2d, 1851. 
He is a son of John and Mary Luskey, both of German an- 
cestry and foreign birth. His early education was received 
in the common schools and by home study. Later in life 
Mr. Luskey served an apprenticeship as a machinist with the 
Lane & Bodley Company, at Cincinnati. In 1873 he became 
a member of Ohio Lodge No. 31, Knights of Pythias, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and served as inner guard in that lodge for 
the term of two years, subsequently being elected to the vice- 
chancellorship in the order, which he was compelled later to 
resign on account of other duties which required ali his time. 
October roth, 1877, he was initiated into the Mechanical 
Engineers, of Cincinnati, as a charter member, and in No- 
vember following was elected their secretary, being re-elected 
in 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881, a position he was compelled to 
resign by reason of his appointment to the State office which 
he now holds. January, 1880, Mr. Luskey became a member 
of the Laurel Mutual Aid Association, of Cincinnati, serving 
as its president for two terms. April oth, 1881, he was ap- 
pointed by the governor of Ohio, the Hon. Charles Foster, to 
his present official position. Mr. Luskey was married | to 
Miss Mary A. Schramm, May 6th, 1872. To this union 
have been born four children, two sons and two daughters. 
The appointment of Mr. Luskey as commissioner has proved 
to be a good one, as he is a quiet, clever gentleman, and a 
zealous and efficient officer. 


GODDARD, CHARLES BACKUS, a lawyer, was born 
October 6th, 1796, at Plainfield, Connecticut, and died at 
Zanesville, Ohio, February Ist, 1864. He was the son of 
Calvin Goddard, who was a judge of the supreme court of 
that State, and a member of the Hartford convention, and 
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Alice Hart Goddard, the daughter of Rev. Levi Hart, a Con- 
gregational minister. Charles B. Goddard was graduated at 
Yale College in 1814, at the age of eighteen. He studied 
law with his father, then living at Norwich, Connecticut, 
came to Ohio in 1817, and, by the advice of the late David 
Putnam, of Harmar, fixed his residence at Zanesville, when, 
June 6th, 1820, he married Harriet, oldest daughter of Daniel 
Convers. Her grandparents, maternal as well as paternal, 
were members of the Ohio company which landed at Mari- 
etta, April 7th, 1788. Mr. Goddard was several times elected 
to the legislature, and served in the senate and house of 
representatives of the State. He preferred his profession, 
however, to public life, and continued in its practice until 


“one week before his death. In politics he was a whig, anda 


great admirer, as well as a warm personal friend, of Henry 
Clay. A member of the Episcopal church, he ‘often repre- 
sented his parish in diocesan, and his diocese in general, 
conventions. He was a descendant of Lord Bacon, ‘the 
greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind;” but he was proud of 
an ancestor whose name was Goddard, who was a soldier of 
the commonwealth, and served faithfully under Cromwell. 
In the margin of the genealogical history of the family are 
written, by his own hand, opposite the name of that ances- 
tor, these words: ‘‘He fought in the name of liberty, for 
which I, his remote descendant, revere his memory.” Mr. 
Goddard's long professional career was a very busy and ar- 
duous one, and characterized by so high a degree of fidelity 
to his clients as amounted to devotion. The marked excess 
of this confined him more to a local field of effort than his 
great ability as a lawyer, and especially as an advocate, 
would otherwise have warranted. His strong attachment to 
his home and to his people so repressed his ambition for gen- 
eral fame, that he did not frequently appear where national 
distinctior would, had he done so, have come to him. When 
opportunity did arise, which he rarely had leisure from home 
engagements to seize, he never stood second in any forensic 
contest. He was the associate and compeer of such men of 
Ohio as the elder Ewing, Corwin, Vinton, Stanbery, Chase 
and Hunter, and his name is fully entitled to a place on the 
same list with theirs. He thus belonged to a small class of 
able men in Ohio, who were thoroughly learned in the law, 
as a science, and who, by reason of the modern attempts to 
simplify the practice, so as to bring it within the reach of the 
uncultivated, have not a succession equal to them in the pro- 
fession. The Ohio Supreme Court Reports bear many hand- 
marks of his professional work, conspicuous for learning and 
research; and which gave him decided prominence among 
the few who established the law in the earlier and forming 
days of the State. But his especial field was the bar, where 
as an advocate he was brilliant and unsurpassed, being dis- 
tinguished as a graceful and elegant speaker, and a powerful 
logician and debater. On many an occasion, in the earlier 
days referred to, before the hurry which characterizes all 
business of the recent time had generated the custom, even 
in courts, of cutting instead of untying the knots of logic, 
his participation in combats of argument, wherein he was 
never rated below the giants of his profession, will be re- 
membered by those who witnessed it; andin many a county 
court-house in those times battles took place in which all but 
the intellectual giants went down. It is difficult to portray 
such scenes without appearance of exaggeration, but the re- 
maining witnesses of them will not so regard the above pre- 
sentation, In all public'measures of his time, that looked to 
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the advancement of his State or community, Mr. Goddard 
was a zealous codperator. He was the counsellor of many 
of the leading practical men of Ohio, who set on foot and 
erected the great public works of the State; and his advice 
and participation gave life to several of the most important 
of them, especially the Ohio canal, the Muskingum river 
slack-water improvement, the Zanesville and Maysville (Ken- 
tucky) turn-pike, the Central Ohio Railroad, and the Cincin- 
nati, Wilmington and Zanesville, now called the Muskingum 
Valley, Railroad. He had given much attention to military 
science, and had decided taste for military tactics which, 
with his fine intellect and commanding personal influence, 
would have qualified him for conspicuous military service ; 
but his health had begun to decline before the Rebellion 
broke out, and he was unable to lead to the field the thou- 
sands who would have been proud to follow him. This was 
a matter of exceeding regret to him, but he never failed to 
lift up his voice for the perpetuation of the Union. He was 
frequently offered much higher official position than he ever 
occupied, but did not accept public office except in his early 
life. He preferred his profession, and to be a steady worker 
in it. He had several opportunities to take a seat on the su- 
preme bench of the State, but always declined. His faithful 
personal attachment to Mr. Clay might have attracted him 
from the bar.into the field of statesmanship, in case of the 
election of his friend to the Presidency; but after the defeat of 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Goddard never took an active part in political 
contests, though he was a devoted whig to the end of that 
party’s existence as an organization. After that he voted 
with the republicans, but never had much liking for the new 
party. He never could excuse Mr. Chase for accepting his 
first election to the Senate, and criticised with great severity 
all such coalitions as the one which produced that election ; 
and it may be remarked of the prominent whig leaders of 
the West, that the most of them never became quite recon- 
ciled to the abandonment of their party, or to any of the 
combinations that brought about that result. His ideas and 
motives were always upright, and his aims straightforward. 
He scorned to be successful by indirection. 
Kentuckian, he “would rather be right than be President.” 
Mr. Goddard practiced law in partnership with C, C. Convers. 


MILLER, EMANUEL, merchant and banker, Ports. 
mouth, Ohio, was born in York, Pennsylvania, December 
28th, 1816. His parents were John George Miller and Cath- 
erine Sowers, and he is the youngest son in a family of eight 
children. His father followed the trade of a shoe-manufac- 
turer for over fifty years. The early educational advantages of 
young Miller were exceedingly limited. The common-school 
was his college, and he was privileged to attend that but about 
three months in the year. When sixteen years old, he began 
an apprenticeship to the tailor’s trade, at which he worked in 
his native place for some seven years. In June, 1839, he 
came to Portsmouth, having previously spent some three 
months at Amanda furnace, in Greenup county, Kentucky. 
Upon arriving in Portsmouth he began working at his trade 
as a journeyman, and so continued for three years. In 1842 
he opened a shop for the manufacture of custom work, which 
business he prosecuted by himself until July, 1847, when he 
entered into partnership with Jacob Elsas in the regular cloth- 
ing and piece trade. This arrangement continued for six 
years, Mr. Elsas having his residence in Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Miller conducting the business in Portsmouth. In 1853 Mr. 
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Miller purchased the interest of Mr. Elsas in the Portsmouth 
house, and carried on the business himself until 1869. Then 
was formed the firm of Miller, Voorhies & Company, Mr. L. 
E. Miller, son of our subject, being the company. This part- 
nership was dissolved in 1876, and in 1877 Mr. Miller became - 
associated in business with Mr. Walter Cissna, under the firm 
name of Miller, Cissna & Company. Also in the same year 
a new Cincinnati firm was formed, known as Voorhies, Miller 
& Company, in which Mr. E. Miller retained an interest. In 
January, 1879, Mr. Miller was made president of the First 
National Bank, of Portsmouth, and still occupies the position. 
Deprived in his early life of the advantages of a liberal cul- 
ture, he has nevertheless always taken an active interest in 
every thing calculated to advance the interests of education 
in his community, and for a period of eight years was a 
member of the Portsmouth board of education. For nearly 
two years, also, he held a seat in the city council. In 1843 
he married Catherine Day, daughter of Daniel Day, of York, 
Pennsylvania. The fruits of this union have been eight chil- 
dren, four living. His oldest son, Louis Edward Miller, re- 
ceived his education in the Portsmouth public schools, and is 
now a partner in the Cincinnati business house of Voorhies, 
Miller & Company. His second son, John G. Miller, gradu- 
ated at Princeton College, Princeton, New Jersey, and is now 
a partner with his father in the firm of Miller, Cissna & Com- 
pany, of Portsmouth. The oldest daughter, Emma Elizabeth 
Miller, graduated at College Hill Seminary, near Cincinnati, 
and is the wife of A. B. Voorhies, of the Cincinnati firm just 
mentioned. The other daughter, Lucy Ellen Miller, resides 
at home. In politics, up to 1854, Mr. Miller affiliated with 
the democratic party; but upon the birth of the republican 
party he became one of its organizers, and has since been a 
staunch supporter of its policy. In religious belief he is a 
Presbyterian, having been connected with that denomination 
for some thirty years, and is a leading member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Portsmouth. Mr. Miller is a fine ex- 
ample of a self-made man. When he came to Portsmouth 


_ he had but five or six dollars in his pocket ; but, by industry, 
Like the great 


honesty, and strict attention to business, he has achieved a 
fine success therein. He is a man of very strong, positive 
convictions, and plain and outspoken in the expression of his 
sentiments, yet at the same time of decidedly modest and re- 
tiring manners. He possesses a clear head and sound judg- 
ment, and is an excellent counselor, always looking to the 
practical side of all questions. These qualities, combined 
with an agreeable, obliging spirit, have given him a high rank 
among the influential business men of Portsmouth. 


PIATT,. JOHN JAMES, poet and journalist, was born in 
Dearborn county, Indiana, March Ist, 1835. The French 
family from which he has descended were Huguenots, who 
emigrated to the island of San Domingo during the early 
part of the last century. John Piatt, the great-great-grand- 
father of our subject, came thence to this country and settled 
in New Jersey, thirty-five or forty years before the Revolu- 
tionary war. At the beginning of that war, four of his five 
sons, including the eldest, William Piatt, and the youngest, 
Jacob Piatt, father of John H. Piatt, who was, over half a cen- 
tury ago, a leading citizen of Cincinnati, entered the army, 
and the two last named served until its close, each attaining 
the rank of captain, and both subsequently becoming original 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati. Captain William 
Piatt, several years later, raised a company of men in the 
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neighborhood of Scotch Plains, or Plainfield, New Jersey, 
which was his home, for service against the Indians in the 
Northwest territory, and, joining the army of General St. Clair, 
at Fort Washington (now Cineinnati), was killed at St. Clair’s 
famous defeat in November, 1791. Mr. Piatt’s great-grand- 
father was, therefore, the first of the name to become associ- 
ated with the present metropolis, or identified with the State 
of Ohio. His younger brother, Jacob Piatt, the father of John 
H. Piatt, and grandfather of Donn, Jacob, Wykoff and Abram 
S. Piatt, came to Ohio later, and first settled at North Bend. 
Captain William Piatt’s eldest son, Captain James Piatt, also 
raised a company of men in New Jersey at the outbreak of 
the second war with Great Britain, and remained in the ser- 
vice during its continuance. He is said to have commanded 
for a time a garrison on one of the islands in New York har- 
bor, and is believed to have been present at the battle of 
Plattsburg. Coming westward some years after the declara- 
tion of peace, in company with his second son, John Bear 
Piatt, a native of New York, who is still living, he died in 
Kentucky, a few miles below Rising Sun, Indiana, where the 
son, then a very young man, subsequently made his home. 
At this place, in 1827, the latter married Emily Scott, a native 
of Philadelphia, whose father, John Scott, Irish by birth, by 
trade a printer, was one of the founders of the Ohzo State 
Journal at Columbus; and at a village then known as James's 
Mills, upon Laughery Creek, about twelve miles north of 
Rising Sun, in Union township, Dearborn county, Indiana, 
John J. Piatt, as the eldest son of his parents, was born. His 
father was at that time engaged in business as a small 
country merchant, a pursuit afterwards for a time associated 
with that of milling. Between his birth-place and Rising Sun 
the childhood and early boyhood of our subject alternated 
until he was nine years of age, when his father moved to Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and remained there and in that vicinity until the 
summer of 1856, when he removed his family to central Ili- 
nois. The son had his earliest education from books and na- 
ture before coming to Ohio. The first school-house he ever en- 
tered was one at Rising Sun, in which the late General Rich- 
ard S. Canby, a relative, also received his earliest training. 
At Columbus he had the benefit of various schools, including 
the High School, Capital University, and, it may be added, 
the printing office of his uncle, Charles Scott, who for many 
years published the leading whig paper there, already men- 
tioned, the Ohzo State Fournal. After two or three years’ 
apprenticeship as a printer in his uncle’s newspaper office, he 
entered Kenyon College, but did not graduate, leaving that 
institution with “little Latin and less Greek,” in December, 
1853. During two or three of the following seasons he taught 
an occasional country school in the neighborhood of his 
home, but in 1856 accompanied his father and family to Ili- 
nois, and remained with them about two years in the prairie 
country, a few miles northeast of Pana. In the fall of 1857 
he published his earlier verses in the Lowisville Fournal, 
where they were praised by George D. Prentice, its editor. 
In October of the following year, Mr. Piatt went himself to 
Louisville, and was afterward for nearly two years associated 
in a private as well as distinctively editorial capacity with Mr. 
Prentice, who became warmly attached to him, in a friendship 
ceasing only with his life. In 1859, Mr. Piatt became a con- 
tributor to the Ad/antic Monthly, Mr. Prentice having for- 
warded to Professor Lowell, its editor, some of his young 
associate’s verses, with a note saying that if they were pub- 
lished he did not doubt they would be attributed to some of 
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the already famous American poets, notwithstanding their 
peculiar originality of thought andtone. One of these pieces 
was ‘‘ The Morning Street,” which, published in March, 1859, 
was copied in many newspapers which attributed it to both 
Mr, Longfellow and Mr. Emerson. In January, 1860, Mr. 
Piatt published, in connection with W. D. Howells —a friend 
whom ‘he had first met, long before, in his uncle’s printing 
office —his first volume, entitled ‘Poems of Two Friends,” 
which was somewhat widely commented on and praised for 
an early Western book of verse. In June, 1861, Mr. Piatt 
married Sarah Morgan Bryan, a native of Kentucky—a 
young lady of remarkable poetical genius, whose two or three 
volumes of poems since published have received very high 
praise. Before his marriage, Mr. Piatt had received an ap- 
pointment from Salmon P. Chase in the Treasury Department 
at Washington, and made his home there until the summer 
of 1867, when, resigning his place, he returned to Ohio. Dur- 
ing his residence at Washington he published his second 
volume, ‘‘The Nests at Washington, and other Poems,” 
New York, 1864,—a part of the contents being from the pen 
of Mrs, Piatt; and ‘Poems in Sunshine and Fireljght,” Cin- 
cinnati, 1866. After moving to Ohio, Mr. Piatt was editorially 
associated for a year with the Cincinnati: Evening Chronicle, 
and, later, with the Cincinnati Commercial. He is still an oc- 
casional writer of literary articles and correspondence for the 
latter. Since his removal to Ohio he has published three 
volumes—‘“‘Western Windows, and other Poems, ’’ New 
York, 1869; ‘‘Landmarks, and other Poems,’’ New York, 
1872, and “Poems of House and Home,” Boston, 1879. 
The first includes nearly all the pieces written by himself 
contained in the previous volumes, which it would seem he 
cared to preserve. Each of these last published books, al- 
though neither can be said to have been popuiaily successful, 
received high praise from critics of authority at home and 
abroad. In addition to an extended recognition of them by 
the English critical authorities, quite a number of Mr. Piatt’s 
poems have been translated and published in Germany; 
and several years ago a volume of his translated poems was 
announced for publication in that country. Mr. Piatt’s home 
is at North Bend, on a part of the place formerly belonging 
to General William Henry Harrison, but for five years, be- 
ginning with 1870, he resided each winter, and during the 
sessions of Congress, at Washington, holding the office of 


| librarian of the House of Representatives—a position from 


which he was removed by the new administration of the 
House in December, 1875. Mr. and Mrs. Piatt have a family 
of interesting children; but they had the great sorrow of 
losing their eldest son, Alfred Victor, a gentle and promising 
boy ten years old, by an unhappy accident some years ago. 


POSTON, CLINTON L., by succession, the representa- 
tive of the pioneer coal interests of the Hocking Valley, was 
born November 19th, 1847, at Nelsonville, Ohio. He is a 
son of Lorenzo Dow Poston and Lucinda M. Parkinson, 
early settlers in Athens County. Lorenzo D. Poston repre- 
sented a family of Postons which at one time were planters 
and slave owners of importance, in Virginia. A series of 
reverses finally resulted in leaving the family in straitened 
circumstances, and the regular course of primogeniture 
found the father of the subject of this sketch entirely 
without means, except such as he might acquire by the labor 
of his own hands. When twenty years old he left his home, 
near Romney, Virginia, with the avowed purpose of bettering 
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his condition in the North. With no capital, other than his 
perseverance and energy, he made his advent into Athens 
County, having accomplished the entire journey on foot. 
An account of his subsequent career as a pioneer farmer 
and tradesman would be a valuable acquisition to the 
pioneer literature of his section. With. the information ac- 
cessible, we can only slightly indicate, and that indefinitely, 
the career which, pursued with sagacity and untiring energy, 
resulted in his amassing an independent fortune. His in- 
duction into Western life was as a farm laborer, in which 
capacity he accumulated some means, and later he estab- 


lished a store for general merchandise, and also dealt ex- 


tensively in stock, The business of stock-dealer compre- 
hended more then than it does at the present time. It 
implied long trips over the common roads with horses and 
cattle for the Eastern markets, an undertaking which, in 
these days of rapid transit, would be deemed impracticable. 
It was, however, as the inaugurator of the coal operations in 
the Hocking Valley to which credit is due him, an honor he 
is entitled to as having been the first miner and shipper of 
any consequence in the valley. He had done some des- 
ultory mining prior to 1836, but not till the completion of 
the Hocking Canal, a few years subsequently, did his opera- 
tions begin to assume the proportions of an important in- 
dustry; and it only required the final impetus which came 
with the breaking out of the late Rebellion to render the 
mining of coal in the Hocking Valley a business of vast im- 
portance. The construction of the Columbus and Hocking 
Valley Railroad, at a later date, afforded more ample facilities 

for shipping, and being more practicable and expeditious, it 
. superseded, in a large measure, the canal as an outlet for 
coal, His sons, Clinton L. and William W., had been ad- 
mitted to partnership—the former, as soon as he had finished 
his course of study at the Ohio University, and the latter at 
an early age. On the death of Mr. Poston, December 16th, 
. 1876, the subject of this sketch, with his brother William, and 
sister, Mrs. Pendleton, succeeded to the business, which was 
conducted under the firm style of Postons & Pendleton. Sep- 
tember 11th 1880, Mr. William Poston and Mrs. Pendleton 
transferred their interests to W. T. McClintick and Amos 
Smith, of Chillicothe, since which time the business has been 
conducted under the firm name of C. L. Poston & Co., our 
subject as the senior and active member of the firm. Under 
his direction the business has largely increased, and in 1881 
the production of their mines was about two million bushels 
of coal, representing eighty thousand tons, and the capacity 
-of the mines is being constantly increased to meet the 
growing demand. The coal is transported to almost every 
part of the country on their own cars. Mr. Poston is a Re- 
publican in politics, but takes no special interest in the man- 
agement of political matters, and has never been a candidate 
for political preferment. He was married October, 1869, to 
Miss Delia Kessinger, daughter of J. L. Kessinger, Esq., of 
Athens. 


ABBOT, BUTLER FRANKLIN, merchant, Zanes- 
ville, is a native of that place, and was born July 25th, 1845. 
His parents are F. B. and Harriet (Robertson) Abbot. Mr. 
F. B. Abbot is a native of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and 
comes from an old New England family, whose ancestors 
were among the first settlers of Massachusetts. He was long 
identified with the business interests of Zanesville and New 
York city, but has now retired from active pursuits. At the 
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age of six years Butler F. Abbot accompanied his father to 
New York city, where he attended school for a time, his fa- 
ther being engaged in the transportation business. After a 
residence of seven years in that city they returned to Zanes- 
ville, where the son mainly acquired his early education. He 
was soon initiated into business, and at the age of fifteen be- 
came associated with a grain and flour commission house in 
Cincinnati, when, through the encouragement of friends and 
his inherent sagacity, he made some money by operating in 
flour and grain. Returning to Zanesville, he engaged with 
the well-known firm of James H. Duvall, and traveled for 
his extensive engine works. In 1870 he associated himself 
with Mr. W. M. Johnson in the retail dry-goods business, and 
is now joint proprietor of one of the largest establishments 
of its class in the Muskingum Valley. His political sympa- 
thies are with the republican party in the main, but are not 
characterized by a rigid conformity to party platforms. He 


‘has never aspired to political office, and attends strictly to 


promotion of his large and constantly increasing business. 
He was married in December, 1873, to Mary Clements, and 
has two children. 


KINNEAR, JOSIAH, civil engineer, Columbus, . Ohio, 
was born June 27th, 1834, in Clinton Township, Franklin 
County, Ohio, four miles north of the State capital. He is 
the only son of Samuel Kinnear and Ellen (Hill) Kinnear. 
His paternal grandfather was a soldier in the War of 1812, 
and participated in the battle of Sackett’s Harbor, New York, 
when it was attacked the second time by the British. In 
1806, his father being then thirteen years of age, came from 
Pennsylvania to Circleville, Pickaway County, Ohio, where 
he grew up to man’s estate. He served a term of years as 
county surveyor, and filled other places of trust and honor. 
In 1833, being in failing health, he removed to Franklin 
County, Ohio, and located near North Columbus, in order to 
avail himself of the medicinal qualities of the springs which 
there abounded. He completely regained his health, and en- 
gaged in farming, and also kept a tavern for the accommo- 
dation of travelers and those engaged in traffic over the Co- 
lumbus and Sandusky Turnpike. Mr. Kinnear’s father was 
widely known, and was a great favorite with the robust and 
free-hearted men who, as common. carriers, wagoners, stage 
drivers, and drovers, antedated the railway era. He was 
continuously a justice of the peace for thirty-three years. 
During his administration he earned a name as a peacemaker 
which will long be revered. Few, if any, petty cases ever 
found a place on the dockets of the higher courts from the 
jurisdiction of his. By his death, which occurred March 6th, 
1867, the community in which he lived, lost a man of great 
worth, and one too, whose long and useful life was blameless. 
Mr. Kinnear’s mother is a native of Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia. Her family were among the settlers of that colony 


when its boundaries, by the terms of its charter, extended . 


two hundred miles north and south from Point Comfort, and 
included all the land west and north-west from sea to sea. 
Many of her ancestors distinguished themselves in the war for 
independence, and in the councils of their country. When 
ten years of age her father decided to cross the Alleghany 
Mountains, and settle in the West. She accompanied the 
family, and they located near Darbyville, Pickaway County, 
Ohio. She performed the remarkable feat of riding the entire 
distance on horseback. Josiah Kinnear, the only son of this 
Marriage, was brought up on his father’s farm. His mother 
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instructed him in his early years, and he afterward attended 
the public schools of Columbus, During the intervals of 


_ school he engaged in all the labor incident to farming, and 


participated in the sports and frolics common to a country 
comparatively new. It was at log-rollings and wood-chop- 
pings that Mr. Kinnear developed great strength of muscle. 
He could hold up his end of the handspike under as great a 
weight, and could cut as many cords of wood as the best man 
in the country. While on the farm and during his college 
days, no one who encountered him asa wrestler was ever able 
to claim more than a tie in any given number of trials.. He 
not only developed physical strength, but strength of charac- 
ter also, He had the courage and manliness to espouse the 
cause of the weak and unfortunate, and neither threats nor 
danger deterred him from discharging what he conceived to 
be his duty. After quitting the Columbus schools, Mr. Kin- 
near attended Otterbein University, at Westerville, Ohio, for a 
time, and finally completed his studies, for the time being, at 
the State University, at Columbus, Ohio, and at once started in 
life for himself as a surveyor and farmer. — His business in the 
former avocation increased rapidly, and he soon gave up the 
pursuit of a husbandman and devoted his attention to survey- 
ing and civil engineering. He has rendered valuable services 
to land-owners in establishing correct initial points and lines 
in Franklin and other counties. There are but few parcels of 
land in the former county that he has not re-staked with great 
precision. Under his supervision some of the finest improve- 
ments of the city of Columbus have been made. He has 
been connected with railways as civil engineer, and super- 
vised for many years the construction of highways and bridges, 
and the bridges which he built twenty years ago, are as solid 
in their foundations, and as firm in their superstructures, as 
he is in his friendships and in his principles. He laid out the 
town of North Columbus in 1854, and twenty years later 
engineered the construction of four miles of asphalt pave- 
ment which connects that place with Columbus proper, by 
one of the finest roadways in the State of Ohio. 
Mr. Kinnear was married to Josephine, the fourth daughter 
of Captain Alexander Shattuck, late of Clinton Township, 
Franklin County, Ohio, who was one of the early settlers. 
He was a man of great benevolence, energy, and good 
humor, and was highly respected by all who knew him. So 
great, was his good feeling toward his fellow-men, that it was 
no uncommon thing for him to invite the people of the whole 
neighborhood to great festivals, at which they were enter- 
tained with roasted ox, products of the farm and dairy, cool- 
ing beverages from his well-stored cellar, and speeches by 
distinguished orators. He was the father of twelve children— 
two sons and ten daughters, all of whom are living, except one 
son. William Shattuck, the surviving son, lives on the old 
homestead, and is also held in high repute. Seven of the ten 
daughters are married, and are all numbered among the very 
best women of Franklin County, and are held in high regard 
wherever known, for their high characters and their many 


womanly and wifely virtues. The offspring of the marriage’ 


of Mr. Kinnear to the-fourth daughter are—Samuel A., a 
prominent young business man of Columbus, who married 
Carrie A., the only daughter of the late Samuel Foster; Will- 
iam S., Edgar F., and Elizabeth. Mr. Kinnear was elected 
county surveyor in 1870, At the expiration of his term he 
was elected city civil engineer of Columbus. He was chosen 
to the same position the second time, but resigned before his 
term was out to accept the nomination to the office of sheriff 


In 1857. 
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tendered him by a popular vote of the democratic electors of 
his county. He was subsequently elected by alarge majority. 
His term expired in 1879, since which time he has been en- 
gaged as a civil engineer and contractor, and also devotes 
considerable attention to the development of valuable mining 
property in Colorado, which he owns jointly with others. The 
mere fact that Mr. Kinnear held office is of itself of little 
consequence. He would have been just as good a man, and 
would have left his impress upon the community as deeply, 
had he remained in private life upon his own farm, for nature 
endowed him with a lofty character which the mendacious can 
not purchase with either riches or honors. He has held many 
other positions of trust, in all of which he developed strength 
of principle because he ever proved himself above price and 
consideration. His natural aversion to vicious and bad men, 
his clear perception between right and wrong, his love of old 
books and old friends, indicate that he also developed good 
taste and strength of intellect and strength of affection. His 
intimate relations with the people of Franklin County have 
given him a large personal following, and he occupies a deep 
place in their affections. No man in distress ever appealed 
to Josiah Kinnear in vain. The humblest who approach him 
for help go not empty away. Though a surveyor of great 
proficiency he has never been able to measure the distance 
between honesty and dishonesty, between truth and false- 
hood. He is a Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman, noble 
and courteous to all, and as free from cant and pretense as 
a man can well be. Without such men as he is, scattered 
here and there, far distant from each other, this life would be 
bereft of its chief pleasures. Naturally of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, he is best satisfied with himself when he contributes to 
the happiness of others. In a word, it can be said of Josiah 
Kinnear that he is one of the best specimens of natural man- 
hood that Franklin County has produced. 


HOGE, JOHN, of the well-known firm of Schultz & 
Co., soap manufacturers, Zanesville, was born at the place 
named, July 6th, 1840. His parents were Israel and Betsey 
(Doster) Hoge. He is of Welsh extraction, his ancestors 
having been among the early emigrants from Wales to the 
United States. Up to his fourteenth year the subject of this 
sketch attended the public schools of Zanesville, where his 
early education was exclusively acquired. His subsequent 
education was eminently practical, as must of necessity re- 
sult by the union of natural business qualifications with ex- 
cellent opportunities. On quitting school he entered the 
employment of Mr. William Schultz, a gentleman of marked 
character, and a pioneer in the business interests of Zanesville, 
under whose auspices he became conversant with the intrica- 
cies of business transactions; and he is, no doubt, largely in- 
debted to that gentleman for the thorough knowledge of re- 
quirements which characterizes his relation with the business 
fraternity at present. When he engaged with Mr. Schultz as 
office clerk that gentleman was carrying on the business of 
soap manufacture—not, however, on the extended scale on 
which the business is now operated. While the produets of 
his factory were of exceptional quality, his trade was purely 
local. From the time he first entered Mr. Schultz’s employ- 
ment his advancement was rapid and continuous until 1864, 
when he was admitted to partnership. In 1866 Mr. Schultz 
retired from the business, and was succeeded by his son, Mr. 
Robert Schultz, Mr. Hoge continuing his connection as for- 
merly, and the business retaining the old firm name, Schultz 
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& Co. Since the accession of Mr. Robert Schultz the growth 
of the business has been more than commensurate with the 
increase of Zanesville’s mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests. Indeed, its growth has been phenomenal, and the firm 
of Schultz & Co. is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and their soaps are sent to every accessible portion of the 
United States. Shortly subsequent to Mr. William Schultz's 
retirement Mr. Hoge, after repeated experiments, succeeded 
in producing a brand of soap, employing in its composition 
ingredients never before used in the manufacture, which 
secured for them wide and general notice throughout the 
United States. Their reputation was further enhanced by the 
production of the first colored laundry soap made in the 
United States, known to the public as “Schultz’s Original 
Irish Soap”—the only soap in which bluing was used as a 
component part. This soap was prepared by Mr. Hoge, and 
found many imitators in this country. Mr. Hoge’s relations 
to Zanesville are those of a public-spirited citizen; and, in 
conjunction with his partner, Mr. Robert Schultz, it has been 
given expression in a readiness to further every project for 
public improvement, especially in the matter of increasing 
Zanesville’s railroad facilities. Schultz & Co.’s Opera-house is 
reputed one of the finest specimens of theater architecture in 
the United States. He is unmarried. 


BENTLEY, AHOLIAB, iron master, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
was born near Sharon, Pennsylvania, May 22d, 1807. He is 
the youngest of eleven children of Benjamin Bentley and Mary 
Baldwin, both natives of the Keystone State. His father was 
a millwright by trade and followed it a number of years. 
Young Bentley passed his boyhood on a farm in Trumbull 
county, Ohio, to which place his parents moved when he 
was about one year old. He received only the common ed- 
ucation of his day, frequently walking three miles to school 
in the winter season and working on a farm the remainder 
of the year. Between fifteen and seventeen he attended school 
in Warren, Ohio, and then for two or three years engaged in 
teaching, first in Richland county, then in the old court-house 
in Georgetown, Brown county, and subsequently in what was 
called the Red Oak settlement in the vicinity of Ripley, Ohio, 
Among his pupils at the last named place was Dr. Dunlap, 
now a celebrated surgeon of Springfield, Ohio. In 1828 he 
embarked in mercantile business in Georgetown, Ohio, with 
his brother-in-law, William Shepherd, and in this and in farm- 
ing was engaged ten years. He was subsequently in the 
same business in Higginsport, same county. In the spring 
of 1840 he became clerk at the Hanging Rock landing, 
Lawrence county, Ohio, for Messrs. Campbell, Ellison & Co., 
who were then running Mt. Vernon furnace. In the spring 
of 1844 he removed to Manchester, Ohio, and for two years 
was engaged in milling. In the fall of 1846, in connection 
with John Campbell and others, he built Gallia furnace, in 
Gallia county, Ohio, with which he remained connected some 
eleven years. In 1853 he removed to Portsmouth, where he 
superintended the finances of the furnace until 1857. In 
1854°he became connected with Madison furnace, in Jackson 
county, Ohio, in which his sons are now interested. In 1873 
he became a member of the Globe Iron Company, of Jack- 
son, Jackson county, Ohio, still retaining his connection. For 
a time Mr. Bentley was a member of the Portsmouth city 
council. His political complexion is decidedly republican. 
He has been twice married. First, in 1830, to Mrs. Mary Ann 
McCalla, daughter of James Dennis, of Brown county, Ohio, 
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She died in 1836, having been the mother of two sons. Morrison 
A. Bentley, who is now engaged in farming near Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Martin Corwin Bentley, who was killed in 1854 by 
being thrown from a sulky, being at the time clerk in Eagle 
furnace, Vinton county, Ohio. In 1840 Mr. Bentley married 
Jane Linn, daughter of Ebenezer Linn, of Brown county. 
The five children by this marriage are Laura Jane, now wife of 
Charles P. Lloyd, of Sciotoville, Ohio; Mary Ellen, who resides 
at home; Linn Bentley, clerk at Madison furnace; Benjamin 
Bentley, clerk in the Globe Iron Company's store in Jackson, 
Ohio; and Franklin, who died young. Mr. Bentley has been 
in active business since 1828, having, as his record shows, 
several times changed from one business to another; but in 
all this time he has never known a failure. He says his 
financiering consisted in the fact that he never invested in 
any enterprise more than he could afford to lose, and the 
result has been that he has passed through every crisis of 
our country since that time with unimpaired credit. For 
more than half a century he has been identified with the 
industrial interests of Southern Ohio, and is one of Ports- 
mouth’s oldest and most substantial citizens. His example is 
worthy of imitation for all young men who would succeed in 
life. He relates, with considerable amusement, the fact that 
when he was a small boy he earned his first money by piling 
brush for two cents a day and his board. He has long been 
a member of the Methodist denomination, has held various 
positions of honor and trust in the Sixth Street Church of 
Portsmouth, is a man of modest manners, and in all respects 
a thorough Christian gentleman. 


LANE, WILLIAM GRISWOLD, was born at Norwalk, 
Ohio, February 12th, 1824. He died at Sandusky, October 
28th, 1877. His father, Ebenezer Lane, and his mother, 
Frances Ann (Griswold) Lane, were from Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut, and were the kindred and peers of the Griswolds 
and Wolcotts, who for several generations were governors 
and judges of Connecticut. His father was eminent as judge 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio for twenty- 
one years—three terms. An early teacher and life-long 
friend of Judge William G. Lane, in a letter addressed to his 
sons, says: ‘‘It may interest you to have me tell you some- 
thing of your father when he was about your age. Your 
grandfather was my teacher in the law, and your father be- 
gan his Latin with me. His lesson was assigned him and 
was recited perfectly, and another assigned to him that was 
somewhat longer. He mastered that as perfectly as the first, 
and soon won my respect by his aptness to learn, and my 
love by his simple, affectionate, and confiding nature. In- 
deed, from that period my heart has gone out to him in sin- 
cere respect and love, and as he ‘increased in wisdom and 
stature’ and developed into a true and noble manhood, my 
respect and affection have grown with his years. Around his 
father's home were ample grounds,—lawn and orchard and 
meadow. The very animals seemed to appreciate their 
home. The very atmosphere was ‘peace, good will to men.’”” 
The following extracts from the Sandusky Register indicate 
the course of Judge Lane's life after leaving home for school: 
‘‘Judge Lane’s father, who was a noted lawyer and jurist, 
early determined to give his boys the advantages of the best 
schools the country afforded. At twelve years of age the 
son, William G., was sent to a flourishing seminary at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, to prepare for college. While there, 
he was a school-fellow of R, B, Hayes, the then bright young 
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man of promise, and now ex- resident of the United States. | 


Rev. Isaac Webb was the principal of the Middletown school, 
and a better man could not have been selected to give these 
boys a solid foundation for future usefulness. He remained 
at Mr. Webb’s school for three years, and there laid the 
foundation of that long term of usefulness which characterized 
his subsequent life. At fifteen years of age, he entered Yale 
college, at once taking high rank as a pupil of marked ability 
and studious habits. In 1843, he graduated at Yale, and 
went thence to the celebrated law school at Harvard, then as 
now, one of the most famous law schools of the country. His 
stay at Harvard covered but a year, yet in that short time 
he became well-grounded in the fundamental principles of 
law. While he was at college, his parents moved to San- 
dusky, where, after leaving the Harvard law school, he spent 
one year, and in 1846, he went to Berlin, Germany, where 
he studied law one year under the best German professors 
that city could afford, and returning to America, became 
associated with his father in the practice of the law, the firm 
being known as E. Lane & Son.’’ He continued in the 
active practice of law until February, 1873, when he was 
made judge of common pleas for the Fourth judicial district. 
The Sandusky Register further said of him: ‘Asa lawyer 
before the courts, William G. Lane had no superior, as a 
judge he had few equals; and when he was forced by ill- 
health to resign, the expression of regret was universal from 
one end of the judicial circuit to the other. In all the rela- 
tions of life, William G, Lane was unexceptionably pure, 
manly, and noble. Asa father he was loving and kind, as 
husband devoted to a fault, as a citizen wisely patriotic and 
progressive, and especially cheerful, social, and companion- 
able. Well nigh devoid of faults, his friends could truthfully 
say that he was as perfect as man could well be made and be 
one of us.’”’ He was married October 3Ist, 1850, to Elizabeth 
Diodate Griswold, daughter of Charles C. Griswold, of Old 
Lyme, Connecticut. Subsequently the same early friend and 
teacher referred to above, writes to Mrs. Lane: ‘‘ You have 
my deepest sympathy. * * * The notices in the San- 
dusky Register seem to me to fall far short of what might 
properly be said of Judge Lane. Like his father, and also 
his mother, he was from early boyhood a great reader, and 
though he read with wonderful rapidity, he comprehended 
and digested his author with telegraphic dispatch. He was 
truly and eminently a learned man. In law, in history, in 
moral science, in literature he was ‘a full man,’ ‘thoroughly 
furnished to all good works.’ But his highest glory was in 
the purity and integrity of his character. As to all matters 
personal or private, in belief or faith, he was peculiarly and 
characteristically and sensitively reticent, modest, diffident, 
almost exclusive. He was an earnest and generous supporter 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, and his most intimate 
associates, outside of his own family and kindred, were rec- 
tors of his parish and his bishop. He held the Bible as the 
‘word of God,’ and honored its teachings and rested his 
hopes of ‘life and immortality’ in the gospel. Like Lord 
‘Eldon, he was truly ‘a buttress of the church,’ supporting 
and adorning it from the outside, and evidencing by his 
devotion that his heart was in it. You are doubtless aware- 
that his ancestry (and your own) have a noble record. The 
family of Griswold was a very ancient one, and has an hon- 
orable place in English history. As early as the sixteenth 
century, Matthew, son of Edward Griswold, joined a company 
of Pilgrims, and sailed from England during the reign oi 
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Charles I, and landed upon the shores of Massachusetts, 
May 30th, 1630, about ten years after the arrival of the May- 
flower. He settled in Lyme, Connecticut, and married the 
daughter of Henry Wolcott, of Windsor, Connecticut. His 
son, Matthew Griswold, married Phoebe Hyde, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, and their son John married Hannah Lee. The 
son of John (Governor Matthew Griswold) married Ursula 
Wolcott, daughter of Governor Roger Wolcott, and great. 
grand-daughter of Henry Wolcott. Their son, Governor 
Roger Griswold, married Fanny Rogers, and their daughter, 
Frances Ann, married Ebenezer Lane, the father of your 
husband.” Mrs. Lane occupies the family mansion at San- 
dusky, with all the surroundings and appointments preserved 
with reverent care, especially his ample library at the house, 
and in his office an extensive law library, as left by Judge 
Lane. Their children are Elizabeth Griswold Lane, born Oc- 
tober 25th, 1851, married November 25th, 1873, to Charles 
H. Moss, and has one daughter, Emeline Knap Moss, born 
September, 27th, 1874; Sarah Spencer Lane, born March 
2d, 1858; Wolcott Griswold Lane, born January 24th, 1866, 
and Charles C. Griswold Lane, born December 16th, 1867. 
This imperfect tribute is rendered to this family circle with 
the suggestion that ‘‘ He hath not wholly died. He lives in 
the affections of kindred and friends, and in the high regard 
of the community. He lives in our remembrance of his social 
virtues, his warm and steady friendships, and the vivacity and 
richness of his conversation. Indeed, he seems to us now, 
as in truth he is, not extinguished or ceasing to be, but only 
withdrawn as the clear sun goes down at his setting, not 
darkened, but only no longer seen.”’ 


McCook, DANIEL, soldier, was born July 22d, 1834, 
at Carrollton, Carroll county, Ohio. He was the sixth son of 
Judge Daniel McCook, and the third of the family to fall in 
battle. He was delicate from his childhood, and early man- 
ifested a liking for books. Educated at a college in Flor- 
ence, Alabama, he there graduated in 1857. He next studied 
law, and in 1858 was admitted to the bar. He settled in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, becoming a member of the firm of 
Ewings, Sherman & McCook—the two Ewings, sons of 
Hon. Thomas Ewing, and the other a name that was to be- 
come celebrated in the military annals of the war. Here he 
married in December, 1860, Miss Julia Tibbs, of Platte coun- 
ty, Missouri. He was captain of a militia company, the 
Shields’ Grays, when the news came of the firing upon Sum- 
ter. With them he entered the service. A little later he 
left Leavenworth to report to General Lyon, then at Wil- 
son’s creek. ‘‘Here’s for a general's staff or a soldier’s 
grave!’’ he exclaimed, as he bade farewell to his family and 
friends, and he was destined to win both. In November, 
1861, he was appointed adjutant-general on the staff of his 
brother Alexander, then a brigadier commanding a division 
in Buell’s army. In this capacity he served nearly a year, 
accompanying his brother through the advance on Nashville, 
the battle of Pittsburgh Landing, and part of the campaign 
against Chattanooga. In May, 1862, he was called upon by 
Governor Tod to undertake the recruiting of the 52d regi- 
ment Ohio infantry, and had completed his task just in time 
to answer the call for troops in Kentucky to repel the inva- 
sion of Kirby Smith. He was soon made commander of a 
brigade, and at Perrysville formed part of the division of 
Sheridan. At Stone river he encountered Wheeler’s men, 
and saved the ammunition train from capture, for which ser- 
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vice he was complimented by General Rosecrans. In the 
assault on Kenesaw mountain, Colonel McCook fell mortally 
wounded. ‘If Harker and Daniel McCook had lived,” 
wrote Sherman afterward, ‘I believe I should have carried 
the position.” A little before he died a dispatch was brought 
him from the War Department, announcing his promotion 
to a brigadier-generalship of volunteers, for distinguished 
gallantry in battle. He had won the star he set out for, and 
the soldier's grave as well. He was buried with military 
honors, in Spring Grove cemetery, near Cincinnati, beside 
his father, and two brothers who had already met death at 
the hands of the enemies of their goverment. 


CoLe, AMOS B., soldier and legislator, was born in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, December 13th, 1827. His parents were 
Silas W. Cole and Elizabeth Hueston. His boyhood was 
spent partly in the city and partly on a farm. When a youth 
of nineteen he enlisted in the service of his country in the 
war with Mexico; served until peace was declared, and was 
honorably discharged in 1848. Returning home he resumed 
the occupation of farming, in which he has since been 
engaged. January 2d, 1851, Mr. Cole married Martha E., 
daughter of John Orme, of Scioto county, Ohio, but formerly 
of Maryland. The fruits of this union have been seven chil- 
dren, of whom six are now living. O. V. Cole is in the gov- 
ernment employment as clerk in the second auditor’s office 
in Washington City, and J. Orme Cole is chief clerk under 
Major Gaines, the United States pension agent in the same 
city. His oldest daughter, Ida F., is the wife of T. C. Ander- 
son, an attorney of Portsmouth, Ohio. A. Spencer, Charles 
C., and Lollie L. Cole reside at home. In July, 1862, Mr. 
Cole was mustered into the service of his country as captain 
of company F, 117th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, which was 
afterwards reorganized as the 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, and 
served until December, 1864, when, by special order No. 321, 
he was mustered out of the service on account of disability, 
from sickness contracted in the army. He was one of the 
organizers of the republican party in Scioto county, and for a 
quarter of a century has been a zealous and uncompromising 
advocate of its principles, contributing liberally of his means 
and time for its maintenance and advancement, but asking 
no reward. It has been his aim to work for principle and 
not for pay, and he has sought no remuneration at the hands 
of any party or clique. On several occasions he has been 
chosen the standard-bearer of his party. In 1873 he was 
elected on the republican ticket clerk of the court of common 
pleas of Scioto county, and re-elected in 1876, thus serving 
six years. In the fall of 1879, without any solicitation on his 
part, he was nominated by the republicans of his county for 
representative in the Ohio Legislature. His predecessor, a 
democrat, had carried the county by three hundred and 
eighty-one majority, and was again in the field; but Mr. Cole 
was elected by a majority of two hundred and fifty, thus 
making a gain of over six hundred votes. A warm friend 
and admirer ot General Garfield, he ably supported that 
gentleman for United States Senator, preferring him to either 
of two other candidates in his own section of the State. 
Indeed, previous to the meeting of the Legislature, in 1880, 
he confidently predicted that Mr. Garfield would be the man 
chosen for that position. He is a personal friend and admirer 
of President Hayes, and once dined with that gentleman 
when he was running for governor of Ohio, upon which occa- 
sion Mr. Cole remarked to Mr. Hayes, “If we defeat Bill 
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Allen with you this fall, we 'll make you the next President of 
the United States.” . After the fourth day of the Chicago con- 
vention, in 1880, and before Mr. Garfield had been seriously 
thought of, Mr. Cole, who was at that time a strong Sherman 
man, confidently predicted that Mr. Garfield would be the 
republican nominee for the presidency. ‘These and a number 
of other predictions made by Mr. Cole have been literally 
fulfilled. He is a man of very strong attachments, and when 
a man once commends himself to his confidence he has a 
secure hold upon his regard and affections for life. Such has 
been noticeably illustrated in his profound regard for Generals 
Grant, Hayes, and Garfield, and Secretaries Chase and Sher- 
man. But, though strong in his friendships, he harbors no 
malice, possesses a high sense of honor, and is always ready 
to sacrifice self for the interest of others, He is an indepen- 
dent thinker, a shrewd observer, a clear and logical reasoner, 
and possesses in a high degree the power of forecasting the 
results of this or that line of policy, and in all the positions 
which he has occupied has shown himself a man who can 
not be controlled by a clique or bribed to act contrary to the 
dictates of his honest judgment andthe claims of duty. In 
keeping with these characteristics he has made as faithful 
and efficient a representative as Scioto county ever had, and 
his standing in the legislature is second to no other new 
member. Though deprived in early life of any thing more 
than a common school education, he has ever been a con- 
stant reader of history and current literature, and by personal 
and private application has become one of the best-informed 
men in his community. For many years past he has been a 
leader in his section of the county in all matters of education, 
morality, and general progress. A soldier of two wars, and 
the present representative of his county in the legislature, 
unostentatious and unambitious, yet. positive in his views, 
plain and outspoken in his sentiments, he enjoys the respect 
and confidence of his fellow-citizens as an independent, con- 
scientious, and upright man. 


COWLES, E. W., physician, born in Bristol, Connect- 
icut, in 1794, died in June, 1861, at Cleveland, Ohio, was the 
son of Rev. Giles Hooker Cowles, D. D., a pioneer clergyman, 
who, in 1810, removed from Connecticut to Ashtabula county, 
Ohio, where, in 1812, he founded the first church in Ohio or- 
namented with a steeple. Dr. Cowles received his early 
education from his father, and, like him, became imbued 
with the highest principles of the Christian religion. After 
studying in the office of Dr. O. K. Hawley, of Austinburgh, 
he took his medical degree and was engaged in practice in 
Portage county until 1832, when he removed to Cleveland. 
From 1834 to 1838 he resided and practiced in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and with the exception of these years his life was passed 
in the active duties of his profession in Cleveland, where he 
made for himself a high reputation both as a physician and 
a valuable citizen. His leading trait as a physician was the 
exercise of benevolence and fearlessness in the performance 
of his duties. These noble qualities in him were thoroughly 
illustrated during his first year’s residence in Cleveland, 
when a virulent and fatal form of cholera visited the city and 
surrounding country, creating the utmost terror, and depop- 
ulating the city with fearful rapidity. Amid the general 
stampede and wholesale flight which ensued, at the risk of 
his own life, he stood firmly at his post, administering to the 
stricken ones, devoting his nights as well as days to the alle- 
viation of their sufferings. In one instance, the whole crew 
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and passengers of a steamboat had suddenly become help- 
less victims of the plague. Disregarding the entreaties and 
implorings of his family and friends, he bravely boarded the 
_ ship, and there remained until everything possible had been 
done to relieve the sick and to fight down the death-dealing 
scourge. His predominating trait was his love of justice to 
all—the high and low, rich and poor. This sense was 
strongly developed in his hatred of the system of slavery, 
which, as he expressed it, “violated every commandment in 
the decalogue, every principle of justice, all laws of human 
nature, and destroyed the foundation of a common hu- 
manity.’’ He was an early and staunch abolitionist, a pow- 
erful and able debater on the subject of slavery, and was for 
some time a member of the old “ Liberty Guard,” and super- 
intendent of the“underground railway.” Many a poor fugi- 
tive slave owed his freedom to his kind offices and exertions 
while in this position. As a politician he was somewhat 
prominent—supported General Harrison for President in 
1840, as an old-line whig, joined the ‘‘ Liberty party” in 1841, 
and became a member of the free-soil party in 1848. In all 
walks of life he was distinguished for moral rectitude, hon- 
esty, and incorruptible integrity. He was an active and de- 
vout member of the Congregational church, and one of its 
most valued supporters. In 1815 he married Miss Almira 
M. Foote, who died in 1846, leaving four children—Judge 
Samuel Cowles, of San Francisco, California; Mrs. Helen 
C. Wheeler, of Butler, Missouri; Mr. Edwin Cowles, of 
Cleveland, and Mr. Alfred Cowles, of Chicago. 


WINDISCH, CONRAD, one of the founders and senior 
member of the Lion Brewery Company, of Cincinnati, was 
born March 6th, 1825, at Egloffstein, Bavaria, Germany. His 
father, John Ulrich Windisch, was a farmer and brewer of 
that place. After obtaining a common school education he 
commenced, at the age of thirteen, working on the farm and 
in the brewery. He was thus employed until he was twenty- 
three years old, when becoming dissatisfied with the meager 
advantages afforded him in that country, and with little hope 
of improvement in the future, he determined upon coming 
to America. He sailed from Bremen November Ist, 1848, 
and landed in New York February Ist, 1849. He crossed 
the mountains in a stage coach, in the winter season, stopping 
at Pittsburg, where he found employment in a brewery, at 
five dollars per month and board for the first month, and 
seven dollars for the next six months. Not content with that 
locality, he went to St. Louis, where some friends resided. 
He, with three others, took the tour of the lakes by steam- 
boat, and arrived in Chicago, whence they proceeded to St. 
Louis. Not finding suitable employment there, he went to 
Belleville, Illinois, and engaged himself to a brewer for eleven 
dollars per month. In consequence of the unwholesomeness, 
caused by the brewery being located in a coal mine, his 
health began to fail, and in two months’ time he was so 
prostrated with fever and ague that he was obliged to quit 
the place. After medical treatment in St. Louis for several 
months, he renewed his labors at Camp Spring Brewery, at 
twelve dollars for the first month, and fourteen for the 
second, and fifteen for the third, at which wages he con- 
tinued for some time. Not wishing to locate permanently in 
St. Louis, he decided to visit his friends in Cincinnati. The 
firm was indebted to him about ninety dollars at this time, 
and as he had never seen any paper money in his native 
country, he declined to accept his wages in that kind of 
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currency, so he was paid in five-franc silver pieces. This 
together with a twenty-franc gold piece btought from Ger- 
many, still unmelted, constituted his capital. He traveled 
by way of boat to Cincinnati, and by the time he reached 
his destination had reduced his cash to sixty dollars. He 
was not long to be idle. Taking a hasty glance through the 
city, he soon found employment in Herancourt’s brewery. 
After retaining this situation for eight months his reputation as 
an experienced brewer would obtain him a situation almost 
any where, and in order to improve his circumstances he 
went into the employ of Mr. Koehler, of the Buckeye Street 
Brewery, where he was shortly afterward promoted to the super- 
intendency of the work. He retained this situation for three 
years, during which time he exercised prudential economy, 
spending only what was absolutely essential to his comfort, 
and, as the sequel will show, he owes his wealth to-day: to 
this fact. His savings had only accumulated to a few hun- 
dred dollars when an opportunity to go into business pre- 
ented itself. Mr. C. Moerlein had recently started a brewery 
in company with Mr. Adam Dillman, and as the latter died 
shortly after putting the works into operation, Mr. Windisch’s 
thorough acquaintance with the business, combined with a 
little ready money, pointed him out to Mr. Moerlein as a very 
suitable partner. It was in 1854 that this business union was 
formed, and as both were men of sound judgment and in- 
domitable perseverance, great success attended their enter- 
prise. Their business rapidly increased from month to month 
until 1855, when it received a wonderful impetus by the manu- 
facture of lager instead of common beer, the next twelve years 
being of almost unprecedented prosperity. In September, 
1866, Mr. Windisch sold out his large interest to his partner, 
and formed another business alliance with Messrs. Gottlieb 
and Henry Muhlhauser, for the purpose of starting another 
brewery, to be called the Lion Brewery. Large works were 
erected, to which additions have since been made, until now 
they-have over one thousand feet front and one hundred 
and fifty feet in depth. It is replete with all the modern 
appliances, which render it a first class establishment. The 
machinery is run by one eighty-horse power engine. One of 
their kettles, containing three hundred barrels, is believed to 
be the largest in the United States. They have cellars 
capable .of holding forty thousand barrels of beer; their 
malting capacity is over two hundred thousand bushels a 
year; and the sales of this immense concern during the past 
year amounted to over one hundred thousand barrels. It is 
undoubtedly the largest institution of its kind in Ohio, and one 
of the largest, in the United States. The brewing business 
has grown to be one of the most important manufacturing 
interests in Cincinnati. The amount of capital employed 
and the number of men engaged exceed that of any other 
industry. It is worthy of note that the beverage that has 


| gained for Cincinnati such a wide-spread fame has super- 


seded, in a large degree, the injurious liquors that were in 
universal use a few. years ago. People wonder how great 
fortunes are accumulated by men who begin with nothing, 
and how great success attends the efforts of those whose lots 
are cast so inauspiciously as was the case of Mr. Windisch. 
And all we can say of the matter is, that they must consult 
the principles to which he conformed, as mentioned in the 
beginning of this sketch. It would be well for the young 
Americans of this age to note the fact that it is not so often 
the most brilliant talent that achieves the greatest success as 
untiring effort, steady pursuit of an object, a vigilant outlook 
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for any leaks that may, if neglected, sink the ship. Prompt, 
energetic execution of any orders that a house may be fav- 
ored with always inspires confidence, and confidence is the 
very soul of business. This conclusion was an intuition with 
Mr. Windisch. He was also a good judge of human nature, 
and was always cautious in the selection of his men, which 
fact has undoubtedly saved him a small fortune. Being a 
man of remarkably quick perception, and constantly on duty 
himself, every employé, from the highest to the lowest, knew 
he could retain his position no longer than he merited it. 
Another thing that has aided Mr. Windisch materially is the 
fact that he has always eschewed politics, and devoted all 
his energies to the department of industry in which he was 


engaged, the use of the elective franchise being all the voice © 


he wished in law-making. Not the least secret of his great 
success has been his thorough knowledge of his business, 
and his ambition to excel in the quality of the goods he 
manufactured, and to this end watched every process to see 
that no inferior articles were used, and no part of the process 
slighted. Mr. Windisch is an excellent type of the German 
nationality. Aside from his business interests, he is a man 
of generous impulses and genuine benevolence, at all times 
ready to relieve cases of want and aid the needy. Person- 
ally he is companionable and fond of a joke. This remark- 
able business man is now on the shady side of life, having 
the misfortune a few years ago to suffer a paralytic stroke, 
which has necessitated his retiring from the practical over- 
sight of the business, though he still retains senior member- 
ship in the firm. His oldest son, John Ulrich Franklin, is 
the active member, who has been a junior partner for several 
years past. Mr. Windisch was married in 1854 to Miss So- 
phia Wilhelmina Kobmann, from his native village, by whom 
seven children have been borne, five of them still living. 


HOWARD, NELSON MONTGOMERY, commission 
merchant, and at present State representative, Toledo, Ohio, 
was born January 2Ist, 1828, at Gilead (now Grand Rapids), 
Wood County, Ohio. His parents, Robert Armstrong and 
Priscilla (Nelson) Howard, were natives of New York State. 
They were married February 12th, 1823, and removed to 
Ohio in the Spring of the same year. The father was by 
occupation a farmer. They settled on the Maumee river 
at Fort Meigs, and in 1827 the family removed farther up 
the river, settling at Gilead, where Montgomery was born. 
They resided at the latter place until 1835, when they re- 
moved to York Township, Lucas County, which afterwards 
became Pike Township, Fulton County, where the family 
remained until the death of both parents in 1872, at the age 
of about seventy-four, having nearly reached the golden an- 
niversary of their nuptial bonds, as they would have been 
married fifty years the following February. The early edu- 
cation of the subject of this sketch was that afforded by the 
country schools of that day. At the age of thirteen he left 
home to clerk in a store, by which means he saved money 
enough to enable him, by working for his board, to attend a 
select school at Maumee City for two years. Though de- 
prived of a higher education, his habits of industrious reading, 
supplemented by a naturally quick perception and close ob- 
servation, have enabled him to gain a goodly store of knowl- 
edge and a fund of information that make him scholarly in 
habits and conversation, and ready with facts in argument 
and debate. After entering upon his active career his expe- 
riences were such as frequently attend the efforts of young 
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men in determining upon a life vocation, subject to changes 
and transitions and perhaps. vacillations. From 1845 to 
1850 Mr. Howard, then a boy, served as clerk in a store at 
Adrian, Michigan. Two years were then spent at Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, when he returned to Adrian, and very soon after 


"settled in Toledo, engaging on the Ist of January, 1853, as 


book-keeper and salesman in the hardware establishment of 
S. & J. H. Whitaker. In 1854 he bought an interest in a 
manufactory of tubs and pails in Toledo, which failed after 
a continuance of two years. Mr. Howard, after a brief but 
not unprofitable experience in the commission business, was 
induced to accept a position, which he held five years, as 
book-keeper and one of the managers in the extensive man- 
ufactory and wholesale tobacco establishment of Calvin Bron- 
son. Not content with a vocation where his opportunities 
were necessarily circumscribed, and ambitious to take up the 
lines for himself, Mr. Howard, in 1863, in company with W. 
G. Powers, again engaged in the grain commission business, 
and at ‘the end of the year, January ist, 1864, bought out 
his partner and continued the business. He soon hung out 
the sign of N. M. Howard & Co., under which firm name the 
business has ever since been conducted. During the years of 
rebellion Mr. Howard, as chairman of the military committee 
for Lucas County, labored zealously in organizing and pro- 
viding for forces for.the war, contributing liberally both time 
and money in behalf of the Union cause. Immediately 
after engaging in the grain trade Mr. Howard became a 
member of the Board of Trade, of which he was repeatedly 
one of the directors, and at one time vice-president. After 
the reorganization of the board into the present Produce Ex- 
change he was elected, upon different occasions, member of 
the committee of arbitration and the committee of appeals, 
serving upon these and other committees for several years. 
The business of N. M. Howard & Co. has grown into one of 
large proportions and constitutes an important part of the 
extensive commercial interests of which Toledo can justly 
boast, and which is the result largely of a few such enter- 
prising and progressive men as Mr. Howard. In 1871 he 
helped to organize the Merchants’ National Bank of Toledo, 
in which he became a stockholder, and in 1872 was made 
its vice-president, a position which he still holds. He is also 
director and stockholder in the Merchants’ and Clerks’ Sav- 
ings Institution. Besides these interests he is a stockholder 
and director in the Toledo Mower and Reaper Company, and 
vice-president of the American District Telegraph Company 
of Toledo. In 1876 Mr. Howard was sent as delegate/to 
the Republican State Convention, and was there elected a 
delegate to the National Convention at Cincinnati, which 
nominated R. B. Hayes for President of the United States. 
In 1879 Mr, Howard was, contrary to his own wishes, nom- 
inated by the republicans as Representative to the State 
Legislature, and was elected by the largest majority of any 
candidate on the county ticket. Having refused to be a can- 
didate for re-election his term expires January 1st, 1882. As 
a legislator he has proved himself most efficient, and for in- 
augurating and carrying out wise and wholesome legislation 
he is possessed of qualifications of a high order. During 
the Legislature of 1880 and 1881 he served as a member of 
the standing committees on finance, municipal corporations, 
and manufactures and commerce, and as chairman of the last 
named. Mr. Howard is an assiduous worker in committee 
and a ready debater in the assembly, and enjoys the repu- 
tation of having secured more local legislation for his con- 
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stituency than any other member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Among the numerous bills which he carried 
through might be mentioned as of greatest importance the fol- 
lowing: A bill ‘Providing for the Collection of Delinquent 
Taxes in Toledo;” a bill “Providing for a Limitation of Tax- 
ation” and “Providing for a more efficient Board of Police 
Commissioners for Toledo.’’ He was also the author of a 
bill called “The Railroad Heater Bill,’ which repealed a 
section of the statutes, requiring railroad companies in Ohio 
to use a certain patent heater or stove in their cars, which 
seemed to have been enacted in the interest of an individual. 
The Howard Bill provided for the use of the “best and 
safest,’ without regard to whose manufacture or patent it 
might be. The bill was triumphant after a contest of several 
weeks against a wealthy and influential lobby. Being a 
member of the Sixty-fourth General Assembly Mr. Howard 
had the pleasure of helping to select General James A. Gar- 
field United States Senator, which position he resigned, being 
the same year elected President of the United States. The 
same Legislature, in 1880, chose Hon. John Sherman to fill 


‘the vacancy. Though Mr. Howard is a staunch republican 


in politics he is in no sense a politician, taking no part in 
political matters other than becomes the duty of a citizen 
loyal to the party which represents the principles he espouses. 
His life has been one of activity and industry, devoting the 
chief portion of his time to business and the commercial in- 
terest of the city, serving the public in an official capacity 
only when convinced that his services were sought in sincer- 
ity, and feeling that he might in some measure justify the 
honor done him in the performance of the trusts imposed. 
Mr. Howard has been a member of the First Congregational 
Church of Toledo for twenty-eight years, and for the last 
fifteen one of its trustees. He was married March 18th, 
1851, to Miss Jane L. Redfield, of Adrian, Michigan, formerly 
of Derry, New Hampshire. Her father was a merchant of 
that place, but subsequently removed to Adrian, where he 
re-engaged in the mercantile business. Three children, a 
son and two daughters, have been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard. The son, Chas. R., is in the commission business 
in Toledo. Ida A., the oldest daughter, went to Berlin, 
Germany, and thence to Paris, France, where she is now 
prosecuting studies in the arts of painting and drawing, of 
which she had gained a valuable knowledge before going 
abroad. Mary W., the youngest, spent the last Winter with 
her sister in the South and in the West Indies, and is now 
with her parents in Toledo. 


BRADDOCK, JOHN SELLERS, isa descendant of an 
old English and American family. The name of Braddock 
(Saxon, Broad-oak) at once suggests a chapter in colonial 
history inseparably connected with that of the country. Major- 
general Edward Braddock was born in England, in 1650, 
served with distinction under George II, and won for himself 
the name of an “honest, brave old gentleman.” He died 
in Bath, June 15th, 1725, and left one son, then about thirty 
years of age, Edward Braddock, Jr., who was born in En- 
gland, about 1695. On the eleventh day of October, 1710, 
he entered the army, with the rank of ensign in the grenadier 
company of the Coldstream Guards, the flower of the British 
army. Promotion followed rapidly, until on the 29th of 
March, 1754, he was made major-general, and in the Sep- 
tember following was appointed to the command of all the 
troops to be sent against the French in America, On the 
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21st of December he sailed for Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
where he arrived February 20th, 1755. His military career 
in America, and especially his unfortunate defeat at Brad- 
dock’s Field, on the gth of July, 1755, and his tragic death 
four days later, are well known to the readers of English 
history. His cousins, John and Raphael Braddock, came to 
America about the same time, and located in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. They served in the Revolution, and 
after the close of the war, or in 1789, they moved to Wash- 
ington County, Pennsylvania. Raphael Braddock had four 
sons, Frank, David, Cyrus, and Harvey. David was born in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, and moved to Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, where he died in 1814. Joshua Brad- 
dock, son of David, and grandson of Raphael, was born in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, March roth, 1781. He 
married Susanna Sellers (born October 15th, 1783) in 1807, 
by whom he had three sons and seven daughters. He moved 
to Knox County, Ohio, in 1814, where he entered government 
land in Morris Township. He was one of the early settlers 
in that section of country. Possessed of Christian character 
and high moral worth, he was greatly beloved by his neigh- 
bors and friends. He died January gth, 1837. David, the 
oldest son of Joshua and Susanna (Sellers) Braddock, was 
born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, November 8th, 
1813, and married Catharine Headington (born March 6th, 
1817) on the twenty-fourth day of March, 1836. They had a 
family of six sons and six daughters. Two sons and two 
daughters died in infancy, and eight are still living. Joshua 
C. and David W. reside in California ; J. Thomas, in Missouri; 
John S., in Ohio; and Rebecca H., Fliza A., Ruth A., and 
Arena E., near Charleston, Illinois. David and Catharine 
Braddock lived on the old home farm until the fall of 1873, 
when they removed to Coles County, Illinois, where Mr. 
Braddock died July 16th, 1882, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. He was a plain, out-spoken man, but had a kind, 
generous, and sympathetic heart. He was a friend of tem- 
perance, education, and true religion. John Sellers Braddock 
was born at the old family homestead, near Mount Vernon, 
Knox County, Ohio, on the 13th of December, 1844. He had 
the advantages of a common school education, and as a boy 
evinced the intelligence, steadiness, and decision of character 
which are his characteristics as a man. At the early age of 
nineteen he was sent by his father to take charge of a farm 
in Illinois, of which he had the sole management for two 
years, his industry and economy securing for his father hand- 
some returns. It is not remarkable that among the success- 
ful business and public men of the country we find so many 
who commenced their career as school-teachers. When 
young Braddock attained his majority he returned to Knox 
County, Ohio, and turned to good account the learning he 
had acquired at the “old field school-house.’” During the 
winters of 1866-7-8-9 and 1870 he taught school, and as a 
teacher was both thorough and popular, winning the confi- 
dence and respect of all his patrons. Intending to operate 
in real estate, Mr. Braddock occupied the summer months in 
travel, that he might familiarize himself with the various 
qualities of the soil of the West, and the best location for 
farmers emigrating to that region, and while thus engaged 
he dealt largely in land-warrants. In 1870 he located thirty- 
five hundred acres of land in Nebraska. So extended did 
his business become, we have the authority of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for saying, that for several 
years he transacted more business with the United States 
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Land Office than any other person or firm in the United 
States. In the fall of 1870 he became a citizen of Mount 
Vernon, and at once commenced large operations in real 
estate, within and beyond the limits of Ohio. By his industry, 
integrity, and punctuality he has built up a business second to 
none. He has made extensive additions to the city, erected 
dwelling houses, opened streets, and largely contributed to 
the beauty and business of his adopted home. In full sym- 
pathy with every practical enterprise, he took an active part 
in organizing the Mount Vernon Bridge Company, which de- 
servedly ranks with the first establishment of the kind in the 
country. He was a charter stockholder, and is now president 
of the company. In politics he is a Democrat, of the Jeffer- 
son and Jackson stamp, and strictly adheres to the teachings 
of those great statesmen. He is a good financier, and is 
well informed upon the financial and commercial interests 
of the world. Mr. Braddock and his wife are members of 
the Congregational Church. They have always been earnest 
and effective workers in the cause of temperance. On the 
4th of March, 1869, he married Miss Maggie, the estimable 
daughter of Edward Burson, of Fredericktown, Ohio (born 
January 16th, 1851). They have six children—Orrinda Kate, 
born September 19th, 1870; Edward Burson, born December 
3d, 1872; Walter David, born March 6th, 1875; Maggie 
May, born May 8th, 1877; John Sellers, born June 17th, 
1879; Alice Anna, born February 23d, 1881. 


CALHOUN, REV. HENRY, was born in 1818, in 
Washington, Litchfield County, Connecticut. Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, of Hartford, who was a fellow-townsman, though 
not born in the same parish, thus describes the place of his 
own nativity: ‘‘An obscure nook among the hills and mount- 
ains, noted as the birthplace of two presidents of colleges, 
professors, lawyers, physicians, preachers, and teachers more 
than I am now able to enumerate.” Dr. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, writing of the vicinity, says: ‘This whole region is fa- 
mous in its religious history. Dr. Bellamy preached at Beth- 
lehem, on the east; Finney was born at Warren, on the 
west; Dr. N. W. Taylor -was born at New Milford, on the 
south; and Dr. Lyman Beecher’s brood of celebrities in yon- 
der village of Litchfield. That tiny village of New Preston, 
on the north, was the birthplace of Dr. Charles Wadsworth, 
of Philadelphia, and of Dr. Horace Bushnell—verily does 
genius love to hatch its offspring in out-of-the-way nests and 
nooks.’”’ Of late years Washington has been noted for a fine 
school called the “Gunnery,” made famous as the. “Bird’s 
Nest”’ in Dr. Holland’s story of ‘Arthur Bonnycastle.” Fred- 
erick W. Gunn, after whom the school was named, and who 
was principal, was a fellow-townsman, and about the same age 
as the subject of this biography. Calhoun, Calhoon, Cahoon, 
and Cohoon are all doubtless corruptions or improvements 
upon the old historic name Colquhoun, and all the numer- 
ous families, North and South, known by these various names 
probably have a common origin, and so are remotely related. 
Dr. Simeon Calhoun, missionary to Syria, says he once vis- 
ited the original homestead whence the Calhouns sprang, in 
the town of Rye, Cunningham Manor, Donegal County, 
North of Ireland, and not far from Derry. A very infirm 
old lady, bearing the name, lived there at the time of his 
visit. The parents of Henry Calhoun were Justus Truman 
Calhoun and Lucy Hitchcock, a sister of Judge Hitchcock, 
at one time professor of law in Yale College. There were 
five children. The eldest son died at nine years of age. 


| family joined the Presbyterians. 
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Two sons and two daughters still live, of whom Henry is the 
eldest. Their parents were plain, devout Puritans, poor and 
hard-working people, owning a small farm, on which their 
son lived till he was fourteen, when; with the ministry in 
view, he went to Cornwall, Connecticut, and began to pre- 
pare for college in an academy in the “Old Mission School- 
house,”’ of which the father of I. W. Andrews, president of 
Marietta College, was principal, and his sons assistant teach- 
ers. President I. W. Andrews was his tutor, and Professor 
E. B. Andrews, one of the State geologists of Ohio was a 
classmate. While at Cornwall his father sold his farm and 
removed to Berkshire, Delaware County, Ohio, in 1833, tak- 
ing his son Henry with him. His preparation for college was 
completed under Rev. E. Washburn, a pioneer Presbyterian 
minister, who had a flourishing school for young people of 
both sexes at East Blendon, ten miles northeast of Columbus, 
now known as Central College. Senator Latham and Nelson 
J. Turney, of Pickaway County, were among his associates at 
this school. He entered Kenyon College in 1837 and was 


graduated in 1841, taking the degree of M. A. in 1844... Bishop 


McIlvaine was his instructor during the senior year. Presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes and Justice Stanley Matthews were 
in college at the time, though not in the same class. In his 
preparation and in his college course, he was obliged to de- 
pend upon his own exertions for support. In addition to what 
could be earned out of study hours and during vacation, sev- 
eral terms of public-school were taught, beginning in a rude 
pioneer log school-house in Delaware County, when fif- 
teen years old. Im this way he not only maintained a fair 
class standing, but paid all bills when they became due, and 
finally graduated out of debt, and with more money than 
he had when he entered college. Facilities for earning 
money were very kindly placed in his way by the students, 
professors, and faculty—among these was the responsible po- 
sition of bell-ringer, keeping time for the entire college rou- 
tine, early morning and evening prayers, Sabbath services, 
lessons and study hours—no small testimonial to his steady 
and reliable habits. ._ Offers of pecuniary assistance were kindly 
made from private sources and education societies, but in 
all cases declined. “Among the incidents of his college life 
may be cited his rescue of tutor Ufford, during the freshman 
year, from a violent if not deadly attack with pistols and raw- 
hides by two enraged students, and a Christmas vacation 
walk home to his father’s, about thirty miles, with a number 
of his fellow-students, among whom was R. B. Hayes, after- 
wards President. Taking a very early start, the entire com- 
pany reached their homes the same day, some of them 
walking forty miles. When they parted at his father’s house 


on the way, all agreed to return and stay there over night on- 


the way back to college, and so shorten that much the long 
walk, None of the number returned but R. B. Hayes. 
Resting over night they awoke early the next morning to 
find the ground covered with a fresh, deep snow. Nothing 
daunted, the future President and minister made their thirty 
miles’ tramp in the snow—a march which the President has 
since said exceeded in hardship any thing he saw during all 
his army life. It was a plucky thing to do, but the word was 
out, and must not be dishonored, cost what it might. When 
about twelve years old the subject of this sketch united with 
the Congregational Church in his native place. Upon their 
removal to Ohio, not finding a Congregational Church, the 
Thus was formed a con- 
nection to which he adhered through all his course of study, 
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and which ultimately brought him into the ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church. Upon leaving college, from 1841 to 
1845, he taught in Putnam, Ohio, now a part of Zanesville, 
at the first as private tutor in the Buckingham and Sturges 
families, afterwards in a classical school of his own, Mean- 
while he was reading theology under the Rey. Addison Kings- 
bury, D. D., with whom he boarded part of the time, and to 
whom he is greatly indebted as to a spiritual father. In Sep- 
tember, 1844, he was licensed to. preach by the presbytery of 
Tuscarawas, which he occasionally did, until November, 1845, 
when, as a Home Missionary, he took charge of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canal Dover, Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
with which he labored but eighteen months. In the spring of 
1846, while at Canal Dover, he was ordained as an evangel- 
ist by the presbytery of Tuscarawas. His subsequent min- 
istry was spent from April, 1847, to December, 1857, in 
Coshocton, Ohio; from December, 1857, to March, 1866, in 
Circleville, Ohio; from November, 1866, to the summer of 
1870, in Troy, Miami County, Ohio; and from January, 1871, 
to the present writing (1882), in Ironton, Ohio. In conse- 
quence of these changes he was first a member of the synod 
of Ohio, New School; then of Cincinnati, New School: and 
of the reunited synod of Cincinnati. In each of these synods 
he was chosen Moderator, and in many other ways enjoyed 
the confidence of his brethren as chairman of standing com- 
mittees, and in appointments to preach missionary and doc- 
trinal sermons. Such is, in brief, the outline of thirty-seven 
years in the ministry, always uniformly acceptable as pastor 
and preacher, and occupying pleasant and important fields 
of labor. In 1847, the first year of his ministry in Coshoc- 
ton, Mr. Calhoun was happily married in Putnam, Ohio, to 
Jane Metcalf, eldest daughter of John and ‘Almira L. Metcalf. 
The family were New England people, from Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. In what was known as Calhoun Street, in Wash- 
ington, Connecticut, were two mountain trout streams, known 
as Bee and Chapel Brooks, the latter a branch of the former, 
and so called after a family of that name, who had lived 
upon its headwaters, and moved to parts unknown about the 
time of or before the birth of Justus T. Calhoun in that vi- 
cinity. Meanwhile he grew up to manhood and came to 
Ohio, where his son Henry graduated at college, and at last 
settled as a teachér in Putnam, Ohio. There he found a nu- 
merous and prominent family of Guthries, who were descend- 
ants of an uncle of his father of that name, who came to 
Ohio in an early day from Washington, Connecticut. Mar- 
rying afterwards into the Metcalf family, it was a pleasant 
surprise to find that they were related by marriage to the 
Guthries, and that the grandmother of his wife, on her fath- 
er’s side was a Chapel, and in regular descent from the 
family once living on Chapel Brook, in Calhoun Street. 
Thus were the three genealogical streams (Guthrie, Chapel, 
and Callioun), which had originated in the same neighbor- 
hood in the East, after long wanderings, happily united on 
the banks of the Muskingum. There was no little surprise 
with pleasant congratulations when these relationships were 
thus traced and verified. Mrs. Jane M. Calhoun, now for 
thirty-five years the wife of Rev. H. Calhoun, has been a 
diligent co-worker with him. Domestic in her ways, mind- 
ing her own affairs, intelligent, independent, yet prudent, she 
has filled the trying position of a minister’s wife so wisely and 
unblamably as wholly to escape the gainsaying of churches 
or congregations, and to command universal confidence and 


respect. 
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WOLCOTT, SIMON P., Senator in the Sixty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio, and a lawyer, at Kent, Ohio, was born 
at Northfield, Summit County, in this State, January 30th, 
1837. His parents, who were reared in Ohio, were Alfred 
and Mary Ann Wolcott. He belongs to the ancient Wolcott 
family, whose history has been compiled and published in a 
fine quarto volume, entitled “The Wolcott Memorial,” a copy 
of which may be seen in the State Library at Columbus. 
This work, which is a masterpiece of its kind, contains por- 
traits of many members of the family, a cut of the Wolcott 
coat-of-arms, and photographic copies of many relics of the 
old homestead in England, among which is a copy of the 
license of alienation of Galdon Manor, at Tolland, Somerset- 
shire, England, made to one of the Wolcotts, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, in the reign of James the First, 
and the Chancellorship of Lord Bacon, whose signature it 
bears. This was the ancestral seat of the family, as far back 
as is definitely known, although it has been traced on doubt- 
ful authority to the eleventh century, in Wales, and was the 
home of John Wolcott, the father of Henry, who emigrated 
to America in 1630, and settled at Windsor, Connecticut. 
The family is conspicuous for its honorable and: influential 
career, belonging to the class of freeholders in England, and 
well known in the history of the New England States as 
holders of many important positions of public trust during 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods in America. Besides 
many officers of rank, both civil and military, it includes 
three Governors of Connecticut—Roger Wolcott, and the two 
Oliver Wolcotts, the second Oliver Wolcott also holding the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury under Washington. 
The family history runs on down through several generations, 
as they resided in Connecticut, a branch of it finally remov- 
ing to New York, and from there another branch to Ohio. 


Our subject belongs to the sixth generation of the family in 


America. He was born and reared on a farm, having the 
meager advantages of an early education which winter school- 
ing in the country could afford, but finally went to Hiram 
College, where he was a fellow-student with James A. Garfield, 
preparatory to a collegiate course in the Western Reserve 
College, at Hudson, Ohio. He was graduated at the latter 
institution in 1862, receiving the degree of A. B., and that of 
A. M. three years after. His early inclination to the legal 
profession led him to adopt that as a life pursuit, and soon 
after graduation he entered the law office of H. B. Foster, 
of Hudson, Ohio, as a student, finishing his course with 
Judge N. D. Tibbals, of Akron, Ohio. He was admitted to 
the bar in Summit County, in 1864, but removed at once to . 
Portage County, and began the practice of law in Kent, 
where he has remained continuously to the present time. 
He has been identified with public enterprises, and has been 
a public character in his own community most of his life, 
holding the office of village Mayor four years, and has been 
a member of the Kent School Board ten years. As a mem- 
ber of the State Senate, to which he was elected in the fall 
of 1881, from Portage, Summil, Lake, Geauga, and Ashtabula 
Counties, he has made himself prominent as an active par- 
ticipant in the discussion of many leading questions of the 
day. Notable among his efforts there may be mentioned his 
argument before the Senate, while sitting as a Committee of 
the Whole, against the measure then under discussion, known 
as “The Brigham Bill for the Regulation of Transportation 
Rates by Railways."’ What influence this speech bore toward 
the defeat of the bill, can not, of course, be conjectured, but 
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it is sufficient to say that although thoroughly and warmly | 
| his present residence and field of labor. Homoeopathy has 


discussed on both sides, as a question of great moment, the 
bill was lost, and that Mr. Wolcott's speech was loudly 
praised by the railroad party, who have since had it pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and six thousand copies issued for 
general distribution. As a lawyer he is successful, bears an 
honorable reputation, and displays a brilliant native talent. 
His speeches, both professional and political, are logical, and 
show a wide learning, not infrequently sparkling with genuine 
wit. He has always been an earnest supporter of the Re- 
publican party, taking the stump in its behalf in almost 
every campaign. He enjoys a high social and business 
standing in his own community, and the full confidence of 
his constituents as a legislator. He married July 17th, 1866, 
Mary Helen Brewster, a lineal descendant of Elder Brewster, 
of Puritan note. The children of this marriage are: Nellie B., 
Jennie B., and Duncan B. Wolcott, all of whom are now 
living. 


CATLIN, MILTON M., M. D., homeopathic physi- 
cian and surgeon, Canton, Stark County, Ohio, and leading 
homeopath of the county, was born in Winfield, Herkimer 
County, New York, August 15th, 1846. His parents, Roger 
and Elizabeth (Noble) Catlin, were both natives of New York 
State. He was the third son in a family of seven children, 
and at nine years of age was left fatherless. From that 
time until the age of sixteen he found a home in farmers’ 
families, working during the summer seasons, and attending 
the common schools during portions of the winters. For the 
last two of these years he enjoyed the advantages of the 
academy in his native town. The opportunities afforded 
him were duly appreciated; he devoted himself assiduously 
to his studies, with a determination to acquire that education 
so necessary to secure success in life. Upon leaving the 
academy he took the first prize for superiority in declamation. 
In the spring of 1863, at the age of sixteen, he entered the 
army as a private, in Company D, 46th Veteran New York 
Volunteers. The regiment was known as “Fremont’s regi- 
ment,’ and formed a part of the 2d brigade, Ist division, 
gth army corps, General Burnside commander. The doctor’s 
service covered a period of two years, until the close of the 
war, and he took part in many of the important battles. He 
was at the siege of Vicksburg, after which he was transferred 
to duty in East Tennessee, and took part in the battles of 
Blue Springs, Campbell’s Station, Knoxville, and Fort San- 
ders. In 1864 he was transferred to Virginia; was at the 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburgh, siege of Petersburgh, Fort Steadman, 
the fall of Petersburgh, Appomattox, and the surrender of 
Lee, as well as numerous skirmishes and minor battles. 
He took part in the grand review at Washington, May 23d, 
1865, and remained on guard duty at Washington until July 
28th, 1865, when he was mustered out, and returned home. 
His health being impaired by army service, he entered the 
office of Doctor Nathan Spencer, a homeopathic physician 
of Winfield, as a patient and student. Here he prosecuted his 
studies with the same degree of energy as at his early schools 
and the academy. He attended courses of lectures in the 
Homeopathic Hospital College, of Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
graduated therefrom in February, 1868. In the following 
spring he opened an office, and began practice in Brookfield, 
Madison County, New York, where he remained some three 
years, when he removed to Massillon, Stark County, Ohio, 
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from which place, in February, 1875, he removed to Canton, 


grown largely in favor in Stark County since the advent of 
Dr. Catlin, which fact must be attributed to the great success 
he has had in the treatment of cases under his care. He is 
a member of the Homeopathic Medical Society of North- 
eastern Ohio, and of the American Institute of Homcopa- 
thy. He is a member of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
In political views he is a Republican, though not an active 
politician. He is the oldest homceopathic physician in Can- 
ton, commands the leading practice of that school in the 
county, and devotes all his time to the practice of his pro- 
fession, in which he is highly successful, and is much esteemed 
in the community, as well for his faithful and skillful devotion 
to his profession as for his gentlemanly bearing and personal 
worth. He was married in January, 1869, to Rozella D., the 
estimable daughter of Anson Clarke, Esq., of Brookfield, 
New York, and they have a charming family, consisting of 
one boy and two girls. 


WRIGHT, JOHN C., jurist, was born August 17th, 
1784, at Weathersfield, Connecticut, and died February 13th, 
1861, at Washington, D.C. Having lost his parents when 
quite young, he received such early education as the com- 
mon schools of New England at that time afforded, and at 
sixteen years of age was placed, by his guardian, in the print- 
ing office of Thomas Collier, at Litchfield, to learn the trade 
of a printer. This naturally led him, afterwards, to the pur- 
suit of a journalist. During his early manhood he assisted 
in publishing a newspaper at Troy, New York, and studied 
law at the same time. Soon after Ohio was admitted into the 
Union, however, he removed, with his family, to this State, 
and settled at Steubenville, where he was engaged in writing 
up the records of the courts by day and continued his law 
studies by night. He was admitted to the bar in August, 
1810. From 1811 to 1822 he filled various offices—county 
prosecuting attorney, collector of taxes, and United States 
district attorney. At the October election of 1822, he was 
elected a representative in Congress from the fourth Congres- 
sional district of Ohio, and served three successive terms. In 
1830, he was.elected a judge of the supreme court of Ohio, 


-and, in 1831, was commissioned for the term of seven years, 


but resigned his seat upon the bench in 1835. On the death 
of Charles Hammond, having meanwhile removed to Cincin- 
nati, he assumed the editorial management of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, which he exercised until 1853, when, his eyesight 
failing, he retired to private life, which he only left early in 
1861, when chosen a delegate to the peace convention at 
Washington, where his death by paralysis occurred. Through 
the years of a long life he enjoyed his full share of the public 
confidence and bore a full share of the public burdens; and 
it is not too much to say that he never betrayed a trust re- 
posed in him. To illustrate the views he entertained of 
public faith and personal honor, it may be mentioned that, 
having been elected to Congress in October, 1821, and hav- 
ing received the executive certificate, he declined to avail 
himself of the legal right to his seat in that body, because the 
election had been close and was disputed, until, by a new 
election the ensuing fall, his successful choice was undoubted. 
As a representative in Congress, it was generally admitted 
that he was able, energetic, diligent, and faithful to his con- 
stituents. But in the Presidential election of 1825, which 
came into the House of Representatives, he voted for John 
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Quincy Adams in preference to Andrew Jackson. It was no 
disparagement to General Jackson that one of the first minds 
in America or any other country, versed from early youth in 
every department of statesmanship, should have been 
thought fitter for civil rule than he. And when the Constitu- 
tion gave the House of Representatives the power to elect, in 
case the people failed to make a choice, it was not that they 
should be tellers merely, either of the popular or the electoral 
vote, but that they should use their soundest judgment in a 
choice between the two highest candidates, and there is no 
reason to believe that this was not done. But the partisan 
cry of “bargain and sale,” invented to destroy Mr. Clay, pur- 


. sued Mr. Wright as one of Mr. Clay’s coadjutors, till, in his 


fourth canvass for Congress, he was defeated. This brought 
Mr. Wright back to his natural and congenial element — the 
practice of law. As a lawyer he stood in the first rank of his 
profession. He was well read in the elementary books of the 
law, and familiar with the reported cases. He was an ac- 
complished special pleader, and thoroughly versed in the 
rules of practice. Asa forensic debater, he had few equals 
at the bar. What he lacked in strength he made up in dex- 
terity ; and what he lacked in eloquence he made up in wit. 
His voice was shrill, rough, and full of meaning. His diction, 
save only the nomenclature of the law, was purely English — 
free alike from classic ornament and affectation of learning. 
His logic was not massive, but always clear. His action was 
exceedingly graceful, except for a shrug of the shoulder, 
which he was accused of copying from ‘ohn Randolph. As 
a man, Mr. Wright’s honor and integrity were never ques- 
tioned. By the majority voice of the people alone would he 
be influenced to accept office. As a neighbor, he was kind 
and obliging. His law and miscellaneous libraries, both ex- 
tensive, were always free to every young man seeking knowl- 
edge from books; and the principle on which he acted is 
illustrated by a very unimportant anecdote. When he re- 
sided in Steubenville, he kept a carriage and a span of horses, 
a luxury not very common in those days, and used to lend 
them to his neighbors on occasions. Some friend reminded 
him that such property should never be lent. His reply was 
that he would keep nothing about him that would make a bad 
neighbor of him. But the best aspect of Mr. Wright's char- 
acter was to be found in his domestic life. In his own house 
he was always amiable, cheerful, witty, animated, kind, and 
affectionate; and he was, as he deserved to be, the idol of 
his family. 


MUHLHAUSER, GOTTLIEB, president of the Wind- 
isch-Muhlhauser Brewing Company, Cincinnati, O., was born 
in Germany, January 24th, 1836, and came to America with 
his parents when five years of age. Five years later the 
family settled in Cincinnati. Gottlieb was sent to a school 
conducted by Professor Holferich, but in consequence of his 
father’s death shortly afterward he was obliged to discon- 
tinue his studies and seek employment for the support of 
his widowed mother and several younger brothers, he 
being the oldest of the family. He found work in a pottery, 
on Freeman Street, and went home every Saturday night 
with one dollar and twenty-five cents, his week's wages, all of 
which he gave to his mother. This amount, small as it was, 
constituted the chief means of support for the family for a 
long time. However, he finally bettered his situation by 
getting employment in a mineral water establishment, where 
he remained till 1854, during which time he denied himself 
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of all luxuries, and indeed many necessities, by which means 
he saved ninety dollars. With this he established himself in 
the mineral water business, and in the following year started 
a branch in Chillicothe, and success following, he opened 
another in Hamilton, Ohio. He then took his brother, 
Henry, as partner in his Cincinnati business, and both con- 
ducted the manufacture and sale of mineral water until 1859. 
Having accumulated some capital they bought a mill for 
cracking or grinding malt, and shortly after opened a steam 
flouring-mill, out of which they turned out from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred barrels of flour daily, which were 
principally furnished the government. In 1867 Mr. Muhl- 


| hauser, in company with Mr. Windisch and his brother, Mr. 


Henry Muhlhauser, organized the Lion Brewery, and erected 
extensive buildings, the construction of which was superin- 
tended principally by Mr. Muhlhauser. He was not, him- 
self, an experienced brewer, but he at once entered into a 
thorough study of the business, in which he was aided greatly 
by Mr. Windisch, who had had years of experience and was’ 
thouroughly conversant with every detail. It was not long 
before Mr. Muhlhauser had learned all the technicalities 
connected with the various processes of manufacture, and 
soon became master of the situation. He at once assumed 
the management of the manufacturing department, and, in- 
deed, the general superintendency of the entire institution. 
None but those conversant with the magnitude of this con- 
cern, which is one of the largest in the United States, can 
understand what great responsibility is attendant upon its man- 
agement—the great number of men to control, the varied 
and complicated machinery to superintend, the extensive pur- 
chases to make, and numerous other interests of the com- 
pany to oversee. If there is any one member of the company 
to whom the business specially owes its success that one is 
Mr. Gottlieb Muhlhauser, for the conduct of affairs and the 
policies pursued have been left chiefly to his good judgment 
and thorough knowledge. He has all the characteristics 
peculiar to the stolid Teutons—thoughtful deliberation, sa- 
gacity, thoroughness, and uprightness. One of the greatest 
acquisitions to their industry was introduced by them in 1882, 
viz.: two large Arctic ice machines, used for cooling their 
great cellars, which is accomplished by a chemical process 
through the agency of these machines. In their cellars there 
are no less than twelve miles of pipe, ramifying every part, 
giving off a frigid atmosphere, induced by the ice machines 
with which they connect. This supplants the old method of 
packing their goods with ice, and is one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the age. From its organization the company has 
established a wide reputation for the excellent quality of 
goods manufactured, which continues to this day. In 1882 
the firm was changed to a stock company, with a paid-up 
capital of one million dollars, with Mr. G. Muhlhauser as 
president. The success of this company has been really mar- 
velous, and can be attributed to no other cause than the supe- 
rior ability of those who had its management in hand, and 
chiefly its head. Mr. Muhlhauser’s career is a most worthy 
example of what possibilities wait on resolution, industry, 
frugality, and uprightness. What valuable lessons can be 
drawn from the lives of many of our fellow Germans! There 
was a boy just entering his teens when denied the privileges 
of education by the death of his father, whose place and 
responsibilities he was obliged to assume. To him had a 
widowed mother and brothers to look for support. Stern 
realities confronted him, to meet which he summoned all his 
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resources, and succeeded. It was undoubtedly this severe 
ordeal so early in his life that fixed in his mind those funda- 
mental and invaluable principles and business ideas which 
have so characterized his entire life, and to which his great 
success is undoubtedly attributable. Besides having a large 
interest in their mammoth brewery, Mr. Muhlhauser owns 
large landed and city property. In 1857 he was married to 
Miss Christina Windisch, a native of Egloffstein, Bavaria, a 
sister of Mr. Conrad Windisch. Of this marriage were born 
six children, five of whom are now living. Henry, Jun., the 
oldest son, has for several years filled the position of treas- 
urer of the company. Mr. Muhlhauser is a man of retired 
and regular habits. He has never mingled with politics nor 
public affairs. He is a man of generous impulses, and always 
has a hand open to melting charity. 


SUTLIFF, MILTON, lawyer and jurist, of Warren, 
Trumbull county, Ohio, was born October 6th, 1806, in that 
county, in Ohio, the son of Samuel Sutliff, a respectable far- 
mer and soldier of the Revolution. His mother, Ruth Gran- 
ger, was a cousin of Gideon Granger, Postmaster-general 
under President Jefferson, who had also served in the war of 
independence. His mother was a remarkable woman, dis- 
tinguished for her piety and Christian virtues. Of a family of 
six sons, four became prominent lawyers. Milton was a 
graduate of Western Reserve College, in the class of 1834. 
After extended travel in the South, he returned to Warren in 
1830, and at once took an active part in the measures set on 
foot by Garrison, Storrs, Wright, and others, for the abolition 
of slavery. He was one of the few who emphatically ap- 
proved of the radical views and course of these pioneers in 
. the cause. In fact, he was a leader among them. In 1834, 
the Anti-Slavery Society of the Western Reserve was founded 
largely through. his labors and ability. He volunteered his 
services as lecturer and disseminator of intelligence on the 
subject of slavery, and performed the self-imposed duties with 
courage and skill. His name was soon enrolled with Garri- 
son and Phillips as one of the able leaders of the anti-slavery 
cause. He traveled throughout the Reserve, lecturing and 
forming local societies. He was one of the members of the 
National Anti-Slavery Society, formed in Philadelphia in 
1833, and took a prominent part in its deliberations and acts. 
In 1834 he was admitted to the bar, and engaged in practice 
at Warren. Chiefly for the meritorious part he took in bat- 
tling against slavery, and in stemming the tide of prejudice 
and opposition to the anti-slavery movement, he was elected 
to the legislature in 1849 by the free-soil party. This party 
held the balance of power in the assembly, and largely 
through his energetic labors and able management Salmon 
P. Chase was elected to the United States Senate over George 
E. Pugh, of Cincinnati. He was also credited with having 
exerted a powerful influence in the election of Benjamin F. 
Wade to the United States Senate, the same condition of 
parties operating at this time. In 1858 he was elected judge 
of the supreme court of Ohio, which position he held for five 
years—the last year as chief justice.- His record while on 
the bench was that of a pure and able jurist. He was a sup- 
porter of Horace Greeley for the Presidency in 1872, 


BURNET, JACOB, LL.D., pioneer lawyer, jurist, and 
statesman, was born at New Jersey, February 22d, 1770, and 
died at Cincinnati, Ohio, May toth, 1853. He was the sixth 
son of Dr. William Burnet, (born in 1730, and who died in 
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1791, he also being the gon of Dr. William Burnet, who died 


| at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1773,) and educated at Nas- 


sau Hall, Princeton, from which institution he graduated with 
honor in 1791. After remaining a year as a resident-gradu- 
ate, he entered the office of Judge Boudinot, at Newark, as a 
student, and was admitted to the bar by the supreme court of 
the State in the spring of 1796. He then proceeded at once 
to Cincinnati, where in previous years his father had invested 
in land. At that time Cincinnati was a village of fifteen 
rough frame houses, and a score or two of log-cabins. There 
was not a brick house in it, and the population numbered 150 
inhabitants —the entire white population of the whole north- 
western territory being then estimated at 15,000 souls. Two 
years afterward it was ascertained that the territory contained 
5,000 white male inhabitants, and consequently was entitled 
to enter upon the second grade of territorial government pro- 
vided by the ordinance of 1787. This recognized a general 
assembly, consisting of representatives, elected by the citi- 
zens or legal voters of the territory, and a legislative council 
of five persons, nominated by the general assembly and ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States with the advice 
and consent of the United States Senate. As the members 
of this council, Mr. Burnet, James Findlay, Henry Vander- 
burgh, Robert Oliver, and David Vance were elected and 
appointed by President John Adams, and Mr. Burnet re- 
mained a member until the dissolution of this council, four 
years afterward, by the organization of a State government. 
In the practice of his profession as a lawyer, being obliged 
to travel over the whole settled portion of the territory, as far 
as Detroit on the north, and Vincennes on the south, he was 
thus enabled to learn by personal observation the wants of 
the territory and shape legislation to meet them — he himself 
being the author of most of the important measures adopted 
by the Territorial legislature. Believing the proposition to 
organize a State government premature, he opposed it, and 
when it was adopted he resigned and confined himself to his 
professional practice, wherein his talents, as a brilliant advo- 
cate and excellent lawyer, enabled him to assume and main- 
tain the front rank until 1817, when he retired from practice. 
Four years afterward he accepted the governor’s appointment 
to the bench of the supreme court, and was subsequently 
elected to that position by the State legislature. In 1828 he 
resigned the position, having been elected to the United 
States Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
General W. H. Harrison, and accepted the seat upon the 
express agreement that he should not be reélected. His term 
expired in 1833, and subsequently he refused positively 
any public office, and until his death, twenty years afterward, 
he took no active part in public affairs. Being, about the 
time he was elected to the supreme bench of the State, also 
elected professor of law in the University of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, he received from that institution the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws, and had the same honor conferred upon 
him by Nassau Hall, his aa mater. In the territorial legis- 
lature, Judge Burnet was the moving spirit and master mind. 
During its first session in 1799, he prepared and reported no 
less than seventeen most useful and necessary bills, all of 
which became laws; and in 1800 he interested Congress and 
the administration to such an extent, by his proposition to re- 
lieve the settlers from the immense land debt due the various 
public land offices of the West, that it was adopted, and the 
serious evils which threatened to follow a forced collection of 
this debt were averted. At a very early period he recognized 
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the importance, to the navigation of the upper Ohio, of re- | 


moving or overcoming the obstruction caused by the falls or 
rapids in the river at Louisville, and was one of the first to 
advocate the construction of a canal there. Being appointed 
by the State of Indiana one of several commissioners for 
carrying out this project, considerable progress was made in 
the work on the Indiana side, when the rival project of a 
canal on the Kentucky side was started, and met with more 
general acceptance. Abandoning the work on the northern 
side, that on the southern was entered upon with vigor, and 
in afew years completed. The next improvement Judge 
Burnet advocated was the Lake Erie and Ohio canal, to afford 
water communication between the lakes and the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. Under an act of Congress, the privilege, 
with aid to construct this work, were granted, and consider- 
able progress made when restrictions were discovered which 
interrupted the prosecution of work upon it. Judge Bur- 
net, on taking his seat in the Senate, secured the appoint- 
ment of a committee to modify the original grant, and ap- 
peared before this committee in behalf of its object, and which 
he represented so effectively as to induce the committee 
request him to prepare a report, embodying the principal 
requirements, and a bill to carry them into effect. The com- 
mittee reported the bill, with a recommendation that it pass, 
and it did pass both houses, and this act secured the comple- 
tion of the canal. The writings of Judge Burnet, other than 
those connected with his profession, are mainly confined to a 
very interesting contribution to western history, published in 
1847, under the title of ‘‘Notes on the Northwestern Terri- 
tory.” On January 2d, 1800, he married at Marietta, Ohio, 
Miss Rebecca Wallace: She bore him eleven children, five 
of whom survived him at his death, and their mother lived 
fourteen years after that event. In person, Judge Burnet was 
rather above the usual or medium height, erect in carriage, 
having a healthy complexion, and very brilliant eyes. His 
manners were dignified and courteous, after those of the age 
in which he was reared and attained to manhood. A fine 
colloquist and accomplished orator, he maintained himself in 
conversation with precision and energy. His likes and dis- 
likes were decided and held with great tenacity. He who 
once won his friendship, unless proved to be unworthy, en- 
joyed it for life. When Aaron Burr was in Cincinnati seek- 
ing to enlist influential persons in his treasonable designs, 
and by which he ruined the family of Blennerhassett, he was 
peremptorily refused an interview by Judge Burnet, who, 
though ignorant of the real character of his project, would 
not recognize him, but sent him word that he would never 
shake the hand of the murderer of his own and his father’s 
friend. A firm believer in the inspiration of the Bible and 
the truths of Christianity, his morality and integrity both in 


public and private life were beyond question; and, while a 
Presbyterian both from conviction and choice, was far re- 
moved from sectarian bigotry. 


HIBBS, GENERAL JOSEPH L., merchant, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, was born in Scioto county, Ohio, April 8th, 1819, 
and is the son of Jacob and Rebecca Hibbs, #ée Lucas. His 
mother was a daughter of Judge Joseph Lucas, a brother of the 
late Robert Lucas, once governor of Ohio and Iowa. William 
Lucas, father of Joseph and Robert, was in the army, under 
Washington, at Braddock’s defeat, and also served as captain 
in the Revolution. He afterward emigrated with his family 


from Virginia, and located in Scioto county, at a place which | 
can 
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has been known ever since as Lucasville. Edward Lucas, 
forefather of the Virginia Lucases, and his wife, 2ée Dark, of 
Quaker descent, came to this country with William Penn, and 
first settled in Berks county, Pennsylvania, and afterward the 
family removed to Virginia, where they became quite noted, 
The great-grandfather of the subject of this sketch, Aaron 
Hibbs, emigrated from England to America soon after the 
Revolutionary War; and Jacob Hibbs, the father of Joseph, 
was among those who were called out in the war of 1812, in 
defense of Detroit. When Joseph had reached the age ot 
eighteen his father gave him three years of his time, and the 
young man started for himself with the trade of carpenter, 
which he had acquired at odd spells at home during his 
younger days., This business he followed very successfully 
for five years, during the first three of which he cleared five 
hundred dollars, besides attending school four months. He 
was a studious boy, and assiduously devoted his spare time 
to the acquisition of useful knowledge, being particularly in- 
terested in historical works, devoting much of his spare time 
to the reading of ancient profane and religious history. 
These books he read with pleasure, and, unlike many other 
boys, he had no time to devote to books pertaining to ro- 
mance or fiction. For several years subsequent to his car- 
penter business he was successfully engaged in farming 
and other pursuits, as manager for prominent persons in 
Pike county, Ohio. In 1851 he became clerk in a business 
house in Portsmouth; and in 1853, with what money he had 
accumulated, he embarked in the hardware business, in co- 
partnership with Mr. George Hered. In 1859 he bought out 
Mr. Hered’s interest, and to this day has continued the busi- 
ness successfully in his own name, and takes rank among 
the oldest hardware merchants of the State. During the 
war of the Rebellion Mr. Hibbs was commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Tod as brigadier-general in the State militia, and was 
furnished artillery and small arms for border protection by 
General Wright, quartermaster-general of the State. In 1866 
he started a boot, shoe, and hat store, which, ten years later, 
he consolidated with his hardware business, which has re- 
sulted in great success. In the summer of 1875, his health 
having become impaired by intense application to business, 
he took a trip south during the following winter, in hopes of 
regaining his lost vigor, and visited Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Augusta, Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, and 
other places of note, including the Florida State fair. Early 
in the year 1877, finding that he was but little improved in - 
health, he withdrew from active participation in business, 
and took up his residence in New York City, spending a few 
days at Washington, District of Columbia, on his way, when 
the Electoral Commission was considering the validity of 
President Hayes’s title to the Presidency, and remained until 
he was inaugurated. Since then General Hibbs has made 
his home in New York City, where he attends to the pur- 
chasing of goods for his Portsmouth houses and other houses, 
as orders are sent to him by his friends. In 1879, while in 
New York City, he sold for the commissioners of Scioto county 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of county bonds, at a premium, 
and visited the United States Sub-treasury vaults and the 
leading banks of the city. In December of the year 1877 he 
went to California by way of the Isthmus, and spent several 
months in visiting places of note and interest on the Pacific 
coast, among which were San Francisco, Oakland, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, San Jose, Santa Cruz, Calaveras Grove 
of Big Trees, and the gorgeous and picturesque scenery of 
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the Yosemite Valley. As illustrative of the character of that 
climate, it may be stated that on the first day of May, 1878, 
when the valleys were fragrant with flowers, and the figs nearly 
grown, General Hibbs rode on horseback a distance of fourteen 
miles over huge mountains of snow on his way to the valley, 
the thermometer registering seventy degrees. The scenery 
of the valley at this time was especially awe-inspiring and 
picturesque to the sublimest extent. The various waterfalls, 
some of them twenty-six hundred feet high, were at their 
highest stage and greatest force, caused by the rapidly melt- 
ing snow, and presented a view inexpressibly grand and 
sublime. The general also visited Sacramento, Salt Lake 
City, the great Mormon Tabernacle, Camp Douglas, and the 
tomb of Brigham Young, visiting on his return eastward Des 
Moines, Iowa City, Muscatine, and Freeport, where he spent 
some time among his friends who had removed west several 
years previous. He refers to his trips with much enthusiasm, 
and looks upon the time spent in this way as the most in- 
teresting and enjoyable portion of his life. General Hibbs 
has taken a deep interest in public enterprises and in church 
matters, and has contributed largely of his means for their 
support. In many other ways he is benevolent and public- 
spirited, doing much toward promoting the growth and pros- 
perity of his adopted city. He possesses all the elements of 
a capital business man, and has good judgment of men and 
things. He is cautious, firm, and conscientious, and as a 
business man stands among the best in Portsmouth. By 
industry, frugality, and keen foresight he has been rewarded 
with very gratifying success. 


TURLEY, COLONEL JOHN A., of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
was born June Ist, 1816, at Moorefield, Hardy County, West 
Virginia, His father was Charles A. Turley, M. D., a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and of the State Senate 
of Virginia, and his mother was Fanny Harners, the daughter 
of George Harners, Jr., one of the most prominent business 
men of that State. The son received nothing but a common 
school education, but improved his opportunities subsequently. 
He had a decided taste for agriculture, and after removing to 
this State engaged in farming, in Scioto County, when he was 
twenty years of age. He remained in that county, in the 
same occupation (with the exception of the winter of 1846-7, 
when he represented the counties of Lawrence and Scioto 
in the State Legislature), until the outbreak of the civil war. 


Patriotic and alert, he organized a company for the three ’ 


months’ service, on the 4th of May, 1861. He was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the 81st Ohio Volunteer Infantry in 
September of the same year, and was made colonel of the 
gist Regiment, August 22d, 1862. On the 17th of June, 1864, 
he was wounded by a musket ball, at Lynchburg, Virginia, 
his thigh being broken, and this finally necessitated his with- 
drawal from the service, and he was discharged November 
4th, 1864. For his gallant conduct at Cloyd Mountain, he 
was brevetted brigadier-general. On his return from the war 
he took. up his old pursuits, but his fellow-citizens soon be- 
came desirous of his services in other capacities. He was 
elected Mayor of the city of Portsmouth from 1871 to 1873, 
and filled the duties of this station acceptably. He became 
a Freemason in 1843, and has since risen in that order to 
Knight Templar. He was married January 2d, 1844, to Char- 
lotte E. Robinson, daughter of Joshua V. Robinson, whose 
sketch appears elsewhere. He is highly esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens, and has done much good work among them, 
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ALMS, WILLIAM HENRY, extensive wholesale and 
retail dry goods merchant, of Cincinnati, was born in that 
city November 25th, 1842. His parents, Henry and Louisa 
(Behrens) Alms, were both natives of Germany, though they 
both came to America when young, and were married in 
Cincinnati. It was in the year 1832 that his father settled in 
that city. He had learned the cabinet maker’s trade in Ger- 
many, so that he readily found employment. He worked at 
his trade for a number of years, and finally became owner 
of a furniture store himself. It was in this vocation that his 
latter years were spent, though he did conduct a dry goods 
store for some years in the meantime. While providing a 
comfortable living for his family, he did not accumulate 
much property, so that at his death, in 1866, but little patri- 
mony fell to his children. Our subject was, therefore, com- 
pelled to begin his active career comparatively empty-handed. 
He had, however, the advantages of a good common educa- 
tion at the public schools of Cincinnati—a heritage which 
our institutions bestow on all alike. At the age of fourteen 
he engaged himself as clerk in the dry goods store of Betty 
& Williamson, with whom he remained nearly five years, 
during which he acquired a valuable knowledge of the busi- 
ness. In order to qualify himself thoroughly for a business 
career, he entered a business college, where he took a course 
of instruction. His next step was to connect himself as 
salesman with the dry goods house of Schwartz & Hafner, 
and he remained in their employ till the 15th of August, 1865. 
Ambitious to take up the lines for himself, he formed a 
partnership with his brother, Mr. Fred Alms, and Mr. William 
Doepke, the firm name being Alms & Doepke, which has 
continued unchanged up to the present time. The same 
evening that he severed his connection with his employers 
he started for New York City, to purchase a stock of goods, 
and in due time had a store in operation, in Cincinnati. 
Success attended the firm from its inception, and it was 
not long until they were compelled to increase their capacity 
and facilities for carrying on their rapidly growing trade. 
With succeeding years new buildings had to be leased or 
built, and finally, in 1878, the magnificent block they now 
occupy was built by them, giving them a floor capacity for 
sales departments of over sixty thousand square feet, besides 
other large buildings used for warerooms and shipping pur- 
poses. Their corps of clerks and accountants number 
about four hundred, constituting an institution equaled by 
only one of its kind in the State of Ohio. In order to judge 
of the remarkable progress and success of this concern in 
the past eighteen years, the relative amount of business. 
transacted the first year and that of 1882 will alone suffice. 
The first year of its existence the sales, chiefly retail, amounted 
to one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, while they 
reached during the latter year to the enormous sum of nearly 
three million dollars, both wholesale and retail. William 
Alms and the other members of the firm have all labored 
together and have contributed their equal portion in develop- 
ing this extensive trade, and are all entitled to great credit 
for the success attending the concern. From the outset Mr. 
William Alms has attended to nearly all the purchases, and 
the general conduct of the extensive trade, for which he is 
eminently qualified. It is the experience of but a very 
few who under such inauspicious circumstances as did our 
subject begin a business career, have in so short a time, as 
the result of legitimate transactions, reaped such a success. 
Indeed, when one man or firm engaged in a vocation beset 
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on every side by competition, marches to the front, far in ad- 
vance of the thousand whose inceptive careers were equally 
promising, we naturally look for some cause which will 
explain the condition of things. That cause is almost in- 
variably found, not in happy accident, but in the guiding 
hand of those upon whom rests the responsibility. It is 
found to be that force of mind, of character, and of purpose 
that knows only victory. Nor is it that alone—for combined 
with all these qualities there must be ability, directed with 
consummate tact, shrewdness, and sagacity, guided by a 
strict sense of honor; and lastly, he must bear the mold of 
citizenship that commands the constant respect of the com- 
munity. These are the qualities that are most emphatically 
the attributes of Mr. Alms, and to which his great success in 
business is unquestionably attributable. He has never min- 
gled with public matters, in any shape or form, other than 
supporting liberally every commendable enterprise and insti- 
tution calculated for the public good. He has never accepted 
any municipal office or position of trust of any. character. 
In politics he is thoroughly independent, always advocating 
men regardless of party. His religious affiliations are with 
the Lutheran Church. He was married February 22d, 1866, 
to Miss Anna Elizabeth Bogen, daughter of George Bogen, 
an extensive pork merchant, of Cincinnati. 
have been born of this union, four now surviving. 


SENEY, HENRY WILLIAM, lawyer, Kenton, Ohio, 
was born at Tiffin, Ohio, May 23d, 1847. He belongs to a 
family of lawyers. His grandfather was a noted lawyer, and 
for years Chief-justice of Maryland. His father, Joshua 
Seney, was a lawyer, and practiced at Tiffin, Ohio, until his 
death, in 1854, and was at one time Clerk of the Court, also 
private secretary to Hon. Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 


United States Treasury under President Jefferson. He was 
a native of Maryland. His wife, Ann (Ebbert) Seney, 
mother of Henry W., was a native of Pennsylvania. There 


are three sons living of this family, all of whom are law- 
yers of note: Hon. George E. Seney, Congressman-elect, 
of Tiffin, a distinguished lawyer, and Joshua R. Seney, 
of Toledo, who has been upon the bench, and Henry W. 
Our subject was educated at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
_Ohio, and afterward at Notre Dame, Indiana. His early 
tastes and ambition were for a business career rather than for 
the law, and in pursuance of that determination he took a 
course at a commercial college, at Cleveland. Upon com- 
pleting his studies there he accepted a position with the 
Merchants’ Express Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and re- 
mained with them from the beginning of that corporation 
till it failed. He had some business experience previous 
to this, for when he was but fifteen years of age he was 
teller in a bank, at Tiffin. After the express company failed 
he was tendered the position of head bookkeeper by the firm 
of Patterson, Bro. & Co., commission merchants, of Cincin- 
nati. He remained with this concern for two years, at a good 
salary, and enjoyed the entire confidence of his employers, 
both for his integrity and superior business qualifications. 
He had been urged by his older brothers to take up the law, 
as they not only recognized his ability to do so successfully, 
but it would also perpetuate the professional history of the 
family entire. While he had given the subject considerable 
thought, he did not decide to follow their advice, until one 
morning while in Cincinnati, he picked up a newspaper and 
noticed therein an announcement of the election of his brother 
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in Toledo (who was then a young man) to the position of Com- 
mon Pleas Judge. His brother’s success inspired him with a 
new ambition, and he thereupon concluded to follow in his 
footsteps. He then went to Ada, Ohio, in 1869, and began 
the study of law privately, and was admitted to the bar in 
1871, at Kenton. He located in that city, forming a partner- 
ship with Mr. A. B, Johnson, who had been practicing there 
for several years. Mr. Seney soon made himself known at 
the bar, and it was not long until he took rank with the lead- 
ing lawyers of Hardin County. He studied hard, observed 
closely, and took advantage of every opportunity to stren gthen 
himself in the law. He has a vigorous intellect; he is able in 
the argument of questions of law; and in a plea before a 
jury is aggressive, forcible, and convincing. He is yet 
young, has strong features, a fine personal appearance, and 
a brilliant future yet before him. He dissolved partnership 
with Mr. Johnson,‘January rst, 1880, since which date he has 
been practicing alone. His practice is large and lucrative, 
and he finds little time to participate in public affairs. He 
has, however, taken some part in politics, though he never 
was a candidate for any office, except as Judge of Common 
Pleas, but failed to secure the nomination of his party—the 
Democratic. He was married January 20th, 1870, to Miss 
Lizzie M. Cullom, of Cincinnati. Two children, a boy and a 
girl, are the issue. 


MASON, SAMPSON, soldier, lawyer and _ legislator, 
was born at Fort Ann, Washington county, New York, July 
24th, 1793, and died at Springfield, Ohio, February Ist, 1869. 
In the war of 1812 he was, at the age of nineteen years, an 
enlisted soldier and participated in the battle of Sackett’s 
Harbor, where his colonel was shot. After the war of 1812- 
"15 closed he was honorably discharged, and at once entered 
upon the study of law in Onondago county, under the pre- 
ceptorship of Thaddeus Wood. In 1818 he removed to 
Ohio, first going to Cleveland, which he then found to be a. 
town of seventy houses and about five hundred people, situ- 
ated on the Cuyahoga river flats, near its mouth. Not being 
pleased with the location, as it could not fail to be unhealthy, 
he went to Steubenville and thence to Zanesville. Finally 
going to Chillicothe, then the capital of the State, he was 
after the length of residence required to become a voter and 
being vouched for by Caleb Atwater, then of Circleville, 
admitted as a lawyer to practice. The next year Clarke 
county was organized, with Springfield the county seat and 
thither Mr. Mason removed, and the year following, 1823, 
married the youngest daughter of Dr. Needham, and there 
made his home. Elected that autumn to the Ohio legislature, 
he continued to be reélected and served several terms in both 
house and senate. In 1830 he was chairman of the commit- 
tee which revised the statutes of the State. A great admirer 
of Henry Clay, he was the Ohio senatorial elector on the 
Clay ticket for the election of 1836, in which year he was 
himself elected to Congress and served through four consec- 
utive reélections. In 1840 he refused to be nominated, but 
he was elected nevertheless. During the Presidency of Mil- 
lard Fillmore he was United States district attorney for Ohio, 
A prominent member of the Ohio Constitutional convention 
in 1850 and 1851, he was again elected to the State senate in 
1861. Actively interested in the State militia, he was first 
commissioned captain of a very fine cavalry company, and 
afterward became successively a colonel, a brigadier-general, 
and eventually a major-general, As a lawyer General 
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Mason was considered among the first members of the pro- 
fession, and his circuit extended throughout Clarke, Greene, 
Champaign, Union, Logan and Madison counties. For one 
entire year, strange to say, he was engaged in every case tried 
in this whole territory, and gained them all. An honest law- 
yer, he was a faithful manager of all business entrusted to 
him. A man of great mental power and public spirit, he 
stoutly advocated the cause of the city schools, and withered 
with his sarcasm those who exerted what he termed their 
“malign influence” in opposing those important institutions. 
In all public and private engagements he ever took a promi- 
nent part and rendered important services to the town of his 
residence and the State at large. A Christian gentleman of 
the older school, of elegant manners, always courteous, man- 
ifesting in all his relations that regard for the service of God 
and the interests of humanity that stamps the true and earn- 
est professor of the religion of Christ, he held his member- 
ship with the First Presbyterian church of Springfield, of 
which he was a ruling elder, and he died as he lived, a lover 
and humble follower of his Savior. In his old age he was 
gently gathered, not plucked, from amidst his friends, and so 
serene was his departure that he seemed to be only withdrawn, 
as the sun at its setting departs, not darkened but no longer 
seen. 


MUHLHAUSER, HENRY, of Cincinnati, was born 
July 28th, 1842, at Sciotoville, Ohio. He was the second son 
of Frederick and Christina Muhlhauser, natives of Bavaria, 
who emigrated to this country in April, 1840. They lived on 
a farm, near Portsmouth, Ohio, where his father lost all his 
savings—twelve hundred dollars, the result of six years’ 
labor and frugality. This misfortune was brought about by 
the continued low price of farm produce, wheat selling at 
forty cents per bushel; oats, ten and twelve cents per bushel; 
flour, one dollar and a half per barrel; and other things in 
proportion. In 1846 the family removed to Cincinnati, where 
the father engaged in the grocery business, which he con- 
tinued till his death, in 1849, leaving his widow and four 
children in comparatively indigent circumstances. Of these 
there are now living Gottlieb, Henry, and Christian, the 
other son, Fred, having died in Cork, Ireland, while on a trip 
to Germany, in hope of regaining his failing health. The 
remaining three sons have all become prominent business 
men. MHenry’s education consisted in what he could obtain 
in public schools, until he’'was eleven years of age, when he 
was obliged to assist his widowed mother in conducting the 
grocery left to her charge. He was thus employed until he 
was nineteen years of age. In that year, 1860, he entered 
into partnership with his brother, Gottlieb, in the manufacture 
of mineral water, and also the milling business. In 1861 
they improved their flouring mill until they had the capacity 
of turning out one hundred and fifty barrels of flour per day. 
This proved to be a very profitable business, at that time, in 
supplying the government with flour. After the war closed 
the business became less lucrative, and being offered a fair 
price for the mill, they had the good judgment to accept 
it. Before he and his brother had disposed of their flouring 
mill, they had formed a partnership with Mr. Conrad Win- 
disch, of the firm of Moerlein & Windisch, a practical 
brewer, for the purpose of building the Lion Brewery. In 
this enterprise a large capital was employed in the construc- 
tion of buildings and supplying it with all the modern 
machinery and facilities necessary to make it a first-class 
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brewery. Since its inception it has had a marvelous suc- 
cess, until to-day it is known as one of the largest and most 
famous institutions of its kind in the country. Since 1882 it 
has been an incorporated company, representing one million 
dollars of paid-up capital, all of which is controlled by its 
three original projectors. Besides his interest in this large 
concern, Mr. Muhlhauser is connected with several other 
large corporations in Cincinnati. He has been for several 
years a stockholder and director in the Western German 
Bank; Citizens’ National Bank, Cincinnati; Gas Light and 
Coke Company; and the Mount Adams and Eden Park In- 
clined Plane Railway Company. Among the positions of trust 
that he has occupied was that of representative in the City 
Council for four years, from the Tenth and Thirteenth Wards, 
as director of the Zodlogical Garden, and also of the City 
Workhouse. He is now president of the Queen City Sewing 
Machine Company, which was organized in 1881 for the 
manufacture of sewing machines. It is the first enterprise 
of the kind started in the city of Cincinnati. Mr. Muhlhauser 
is a man endowed with great mental and physical vigor, 
which he never fails to employ in any of his undertakings. 
His remarkable energy and resolution and aggressiveness 
are his most prominent characteristics, and never fail to leave 
their impress on whatever effort he may be engaged in, 
whether it be one of business enterprise or one of public 
concern. In politics he was a Republican up to 1882, when 
he allied himself with the Democratic party. In this field he 
has always taken a very active part, and is known to wield 
a great influence politically, especially among the German 
voters. He is a member of the German Protestant Church. 
Has been a member of the Odd Fellows for years. He is 
also a Druid, a Knight of Honor, and a Knight of Pythias. 
He was married July 4th, 1869, to Miss Mary E. Schmidt, 
of Cincinnati. Five children have been born of the union, 
all of whom are still living. 


REEVE, JOHN CHARLES, physician and surgeon, 
Dayton, Ohio, was borne in England, June sth, 1826. In 
1832 his father’s family immigrated to this country and 
settled in Cleveland, Ohio, where our subject was reared. He 
enjoyed good school privileges up to the age of twelve, when 
by the loss of his mother and financial reverses in the family 
he was thrown entirely upon his own resources, became an 
apprentice to the printer’s trade, and spent several years in 
the offices of the Cleveland Advertiser, and Herald. While 
thus employed, by industrious personal application, and by 
an attendance of several winters upon common schools, and 
one summer at an academy, he fitted himself for teaching 
which he followed for a time as the best means of improve- 
ment and education. He then read medicine with Dr. John 
Delamater, professor of obstetrics in the medical department 
of Western Reserve College, Cleveland, Ohio, from which 
institution he graduated. In 1849 he began practice in Dodge 
county, Wisconsin. Some four years later he visited Europe 
for the purpose of further study of his profession, and after 
passing the winterin London, and a summer at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, Germany, returned to this country and in 
the fall of 1854, settled in Dayton, which has since been his 
residence, where he rapidly rose in the confidence and esteem 
of the public generally and now occupies a leading rank in 
the profession in that city. He has performed most of the 
leading operations of surgery falling to the lot of one in 
general practice; among others a case of tracheotomy, by 
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which was successfully removed from the throat of a | 


little girl eight years old, the largest body, with one excep- 
tion, ever taken from the windpipe —a shawl-pin, three and 
one-fourth inches in length. The case is alluded to, and 
a cut of the pin given, in “Gross’s Surgery.” He has 
performed ovariotomy five times, three of them being suc- 
cessful, and which is about the usual number. He is a mem- 
ber of the Montgomery County Medical Society, of which he 
has several times been president. Also of the Ohio State 
Medical Society, the American Medical Association and the 
American Gynzcological Society, of which he was one of the 
founders. He has made numerous reports of important pro- 
fessional cases, and has been a frequent contributor to the 
leading medical journals of the country, especially to the re- 
view department of the American Yournal of Medical Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, and to the American Fournal of Ob- 
stetrics, New York. He occupies the rank of a leader in the 
profession in Ohio, and his personal standing is that of an 
affable, polished gentleman. On August roth, 1849, he mar- 
ried Emma G. Barlow of Cleveland, Ohio. 


RAY, JOSEPH, M. D., professor of mathematics, and 
author, was born in Ohio county, Virginia, November 25th, 
1807, and died at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16th, 1855. 
was the son of William Ray, who was born in Ireland in 
1782, and who, February 25th, 1807, in Philadelphia, married 
Margaret Graham, a native of. Westchester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, born also in 1782. Soon after his marriage, William 
Ray moved to a farm in Ohio county, Virginia, where Joseph 
Ray was born, the first of a family of nine children. The 
father, William Ray, made that farm his homestead, and 
died there May 12th, 1866; the mother, Margaret Ray, died 
on the 24th May, 1857. The parents, William and Margaret, 
were members of the Society of Friends. The children, 
brought up under that simple faith and in the quiet of a re- 
tired agricultural district, had the fundamental requisites of 
character which best fit men and women for the duties and 
responsibilities of life. Their educational advantages were 
limited, but their home discipline such as to form a basis for 
wholesome mental development and stimulate a love for in- 
tellectual acquisition. Joseph was apt in appropriating the 
slender opportunities for education afforded by his father, and 
very early in life had a taste for study that gave direction and 
force to his subsequent pursuits. What he acquired in study 
he soon began to diffuse in the education of others. He 
studied and taught, and taught and studied, from his boyhood 
till his death. His labors, his success, and his happiness, 
were in his work as student and educator. At sixteen years 
of age he became a professional teacher, though his pursuit 
was interrupted mainly by his own studies — preparations for 
another profession —that of medicine, his first teaching being 
rather as a means to a different end. It is probable, how- 
ever, that those early experiences as a teacher, improving 
his natural bent, established his destiny, and instead of dis- 
tinction as a practitioner of medicine he acquired eminence 
as an educator —that best eminence, as an instructor through 
books rather than through the daily routine of class-room 
work. Inthe prosecution of his studies he was for a time 
at Washington College, Pennsylvania, and subsequently at 
Athens University, Ohio, without taking a collegiate degree 
in either. In 1829 he settled in Cincinnati and entered upon 
the study of medicine. In due time he took his degree of 


M. D., and had the appointment, ambitiously competed for | 
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by graduates, of surgeon in the Cincinnati Hospital. Soon 
after this he married, and, after a brief but studious career in 
his profession, he accepted, in November, 1831, a position as 
teacher in the Woodward High School, an independent in- 
stitution, well endowed with lands but with moderate rev- 
enues, which was just getting under way. In a diary which 
Dr. Ray then kept there was the following entry: ‘From 
the commencement of the Woodward High School I had felt 
anxious to obtain a situation in it, but on the 24th October 
(1831) I had received no appointment, and the operations 
were commenced; and I had resolved to open a private 
school, but to my great joy and satisfaction, on the 12th No- 
vember, I received an appointment in the High School as 
second professor in the academic department;” and on the 
14th, he says, ‘I commenced teaching in the High School.” 
The principles governing him in his' new undertakings are 
indicated by these words in his diary, under the date of 
April 22d, 1832: ‘System is everything —let a man always 
rise at a certain hour (I would say five o'clock this season of 
the year) and attend to his business in a certain order; have 
a time for every action and a place for every thing, and in 
this way he will accomplish enough to astonish himself.” 


_ By this law he lived, and had occasion, certainly, to be aston- 
He | 


ished. He evidently entered upon his work with joy, seeing 
clearly the channel in which his talents and labors could 
have their best fruits, and applying them with religious zeal. 
When this school (about the year 1836) was organized as a 
college, Dr. Ray was appointed professor of mathematics. 
In the year 1851 the college privileges of the institution were 
dropped, and it became a high school again, but as a part of 
the common school system of the city. Dr. Ray was then 
made its principal, and so continued till his death. Soon 
after entering upon the work pertaining to his appointment 
in Woodward High School he seemed to recognize that he 
had been assigned to his proper work. He settled down to 
teach in very earnest. Having learned by his already con- 
siderable experience what the duties of a teacher are, and 
impelled by a rare conscientiousness, he went, sympatheti- 
cally, with his pupils into the fields of science, gathering and 
dispensing knowledge with rare genius. He was equally de- 
voted as a patient analytical student, and a painstaking, in- 
defatigable instructor. He necessarily enlarged his sphere, 
and as a first step in progress, conceived the idea of improv- 
ing text-books, or, rather, of starting a series on a new 
method, in mathematics. He began at the bottom and first 
presented Ray’s simple arithmetic, on the inductive system. 
His beginning was a success. He hit a popular need, and 
proceeding in the line of what would seem to bea discovery, 
he produced, in succession, the books which were needed in 
the fundamental course of mathematics until he reached a 
second series in algebra. The methods of his books indicate 
the great comprehensiveness of his mind, his powers of anal- 
ysis, and his capacity to apply them, and their extended, 
lasting popularity, abundantly prove the correctness of his 
methods. His habits of application were thorough. Noone 
ever appropriated his hours more methodically, filled engage- 
ments with greater punctuality, or followed his convictions 
with keener conscientiousness. Accuracy was a leading 
characteristic of his mental as well as his moral nature. In 
studiousness he was nearly an ascetic, yet in social intercourse 
he was singularly genial, humorously mirthful, single-minded, 
simply pure. His labors were well rewarded; not better, 
however, pecuniarily in a relative sense, than in the steadily 
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increasing appreciation and estimation of his fellow-citizens. 
Trusts were often tendered him that were an earnest of the 
faith and regard in which he was held universally. In so far 
only as he could see his way to be useful in them did he ac- 
cept them, for he was indifferent to the merely meretricious 
advantages of success, and consequently did nothing for 
effect. In stature Dr. Ray was full six feet. His head was 
of a decidedly strong type. His body spare. His move- 
ments quick, energetic, earnest. His physical constitution 
was good, but was not rugged enough to bear the excessive 
strain of his mental application; hence, although he came of 
a long-lived ancestry, he early found it necessary to guard it. 
In this he had the affectionate help of a considerate wife, 
who made his home as nearly as possible the resting-place 
as well as the model work-shop of a steady toiler. She 
helped his growth intellectually whilst aiding the economy 
of his physical strength. With all the care, though, which 
his powers had, he came to their limit quite too soon, and at 
forty-eight years of age, firm in the Christian faith, he ceased 
from life’s labor. His work, however, exceeded his years, 
and will long follow. The marriage of Joseph Ray and 
Catharine G. Burt took place in Cincinnati on the 15th August, 
1831. There were born to them three children, of whom 
Daniel Gano Ray —the eldest born—only is living. The 
latter two djed within a year of their births. Mrs. Ray sur- 
vived the loss of her truly noble companion but a short 
time; she followed him June 2oth, 1855. 


BARNES, MILTON, attorney-at-law and ex-secretary 
of state, Columbus, Ohio, was born near the town of Barnes- 
ville, Belmont county, Ohio, April 26th, 1830. He is a son 
of Abel and Elizabeth (Wilson) Barnes, the former a native of 
Maryland, and the latter of Pennsylvania. His maternal 
ancestry, who were of Welsh extraction, were natives of Vir- 
ginia. The family on the Barnes side was most likely En- 
glish. The great-uncle of Milton Barnes, James Barnes, was 
one of the earliest settlers of Belmont county, and laid out 
Barnesville, which bears his name. Abel Barnes came to 
Belmont county, Ohio, about. 1812, and until he was of age 
remained in the family of his uncle James. He was a farmer, 
and, making the best of his opportunities, was able, in the 
course of time, to own some land, which he and his children 
cultivated. It was on this farm that the early life of Milton 
Barnes was passed. The homestead being small, and not 
the most productive, required hard toil from all to support 
the family. Here he remained, with little intermission, tilling 
the soil, alternated with a few weeks’ attendance at the rude 
pioneer schools during the winter season. Not content with 
the meager opportunities of the locality, Milton Barnes zeal- 
ously snatched all the spare time possible for the perusal of 
books and newspapers, of which, of course, the supply was 
very limited. When eighteen years of age he had acquired 
sufficient information to teach a school in a rural district, and 
thus employed he passed the Winter of 1848-9. On the earn- 
ings of this time he determined to attend an institution of 
learning affording instruction in the higher branches of lit- 
erature and science, and at the age of nineteen he entered 
Alleghany College, at Meadville, Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained for two terms, applying himself with the utmost zeal 
to the study of the college curriculum. At the end of the 
time he found his health greatly impaired, as the result of 
too close application to study and want of sufficient exercise 
in the open air, to which he had formerly been much accus- 
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tomed. After his return home, therefore, he resumed his 
labors on the farm, where he remained till he was twenty-one 
years old. He devoted some time to teaching, and in the 
Summer of 1851 he attended a private academy at Salem, 
Ohio, where he studied surveying and trigonometry. He then 
decided to make the profession of law a lifetime calling, and, 
with a view to that end, he entered the law office of Delano, 
Sapp & Smith, Mount Vernon, Ohio, where he began a course 
of reading. January, 1859, he was admitted to the bar by 
the Supreme Court of the State, and soon after removed to 
Cambridge, Ohio, beginning practice. In 1861 he raised a 
company of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, of which he was made 
captain, going into the service of the Union with the 62d 
Regiment. This was made a part of General Shield’s com- 
mand, and remained with him in his campaign up to Fred- 
ericksburg, where it was transferred to Generali McClellan’s 
forces. In 1862, as a result of impaired health, Captain 
Barnes resigned the captaincy, and returned home. After 
a few weeks’ recuperation, he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the 97th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and again went 
to the front. The 97th joined General Buell’s army, at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and remained with him during his mem- 
orable campaign through the State, participating in all its 
battles, during the greater part of which time Lieutenant- 
colonel Barnes was in command of the regiment. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a brave and gallant officer, meriting 
the respect of his soldiery as well as the officers in the field. 
When the Union forces moved to Chattanooga, Colonel Barnes, 
taking advantage of the carelessness of the Confederates, 
stealthily moved in upon them, and before they were aware 
of his presence, had hoisted the American flag in their midst. 
This was a signal for great rejoicing among the Union forces, 
as it was the. first time that the stars and stripes had been 
unfolded in that place since the beginning of the war. June, 
1865; he was mustered out of the service, after having been 
breveted and commissioned to a colonelcy, on account of 
“gallant and meritorious service during the war.’’ Colonel 
Barnes was. twice severely wounded during his term of serv- 
ice—once at Kenesaw Mountain, and once at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee. After the war was over he returned to Cambridge, 
and resumed the practice of his profession. In 1867 Colonel 
Barnes was elected prosecuting attorney for Guernsey county, 
and re-elected in 1869, holding the office four years. After 
this he again began his private practice, which continued 
until 1876. In that year the Republican State Convention, 
which was held in Columbus, nominated him for the office 
of secretary of state; and, as a result of this nomination, he 
was elected in October of that year. In 1878 he was re- 
nominated and re-elected to the same office. Since the ex- 
piration of his term as secretary of state he has renewed 
his attention to the law and other pursuits, opening an office 
in Columbus. There are few instances of self-made men. 
affording a more striking example than the case of Colonel 
Barnes. June, 1860, he was married to Miss Rhoda Allison, 
daughter of James Allison, of Washington, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM W., journalist, editor-in- 
chief of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and president of the 
Plain Dealer Publishing Company, was born at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, March 18th, 1833. He was the youngest son of General 
John Armstrong, one of the prominent and influential citizens 
of Columbiana County. In 1847,as an apprentice, he entered 
the office of the Seneca Advertiser, at Tiffin, then published 
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by John G. Breslin, where he continued for five years, win- 
ning for himself a host of friends by his intelligence, ability, 
and courtesy; during the latter part of this period he was a 
contributor to the editorial columns. Mr. Breslin becoming 
Treasurer of State, tendered young Armstrong, though only 
nineteen years of age, the office of registrar of the bank de- 
partment in the State Treasurer's office; he accepted, and 
filled the position to the entire satisfaction of both the banks 
and the treasurer for about two years. But the life of a clerk 
was distasteful to him, and in 1854 he returned to Tiffin, 
purchased the Advertiser, and at the age of twenty-one en- 
tered upon his editorial career. The young editor being an 
ardent Democrat, the Advertiser was conducted as a Dem- 
cratic organ of the strictest sect; being withal a good business 


manager and a vigorous writer, his paper soon became a power: 


in northwestern Ohio. In 1857 he was appointed, by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, postmaster of Tiffin, which office he held 
until 1861, when he was retired by a Republican successor. 
Mr. Armstrong’s position in politics, his writings, actions, and 
genial nature had made him a strong man in his party, 
which was manifested in 1862, when, being but twenty-nine 
years of age, he was elected Secretary of State. He was 
probably the youngest man ever elected to a State office in 
Ohio. To that office he did full justice; he made it one 
of importance; under his administration its reports became 
the most interesting of any of the State departments. He col- 
lected election statistics, facts, etc., which made the report 
much sought after. He served as Secretary of State from 
1863 to 1865, during the period of our great civil war, and 
although an ardent Democrat, was in favor of the maintenance 
of the Union. His name will be found on the commissions 
of many thousands of officers of the Union army from Ohio, 
who served during the war. After two years’ term of office, 
the Republican party again came into power in Ohio, and he 
was at liberty to return to his favorite pursuit of journalism. 
In 1865 he purchased the material of the lately suspended 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and selling the Tiffin Advertiser to 
the Messrs. Myers, he transferred his effects to Cleveland. 
To revive a dead newspaper is a severe task. Mr. Arm- 
strong not only did that, but in a few years made the P/azn 
Dealer one of the leading newspapers of the West. A clear, 
vigorous, ready writer, he took a bold, aggressive course, SO 
that both political friends and enemies thoroughly understood 
what he meant. He showed himself on all occasions a Dem- 
ocrat of the Jackson and Benton school, unswerving in favor 
of State rights, home rule, and hard money, and those time- 
honored principles he was prepared to maintain against all 
opposition, either by voice or pen. In 1868 he was elected 
delegate at large from Ohio to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, at New York, which nominated Horatio Seymour 
for President. In 1872 he came within a few votes of secur- 
ing the nomination of his party for Congress, in the Seneca- 
Erie District. In 1873 he removed his family permanently 
to Cleveland. In 1876 he was chosen by the Democrats of 
the Cuyahoga District, the second in population and wealth 
in the State, to represent them in the St: Louis Democratic 
National Convention; again, in 1880, the same compliment 
was paid him; and he was chosen a delegate to the conven- 
tion which nominated Hancock and English for President 
and Vice-president. His co-delegates to that convention 
elected him as the member of the Democratic National Ex- 
ecutive Committee from Ohio. In the Democratic State 
Convention of Ohio, held at Columbus, in 1881, Mr. Arm- 
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strong, without solicitation on his part, received the unani- 
mous vote of Cuyahoga County, and votes from other coun- 
ties, for Governor, but peremptorily declined being a candidate, 
and withdrew his name. Mr. Armstrong was one of the mem- 
bers of the Executive and Finance Committee which had 
charge of the preparations made for the funeral of the mur- 
dered President, at Cleveland, which was a national event, 
and was a member of the Escort Committee appointed to 
accompany the remains of President Garfield from Pittsburg 
to Cleveland. In every capacity of life in which he has been 
What he is 
in his office, he is out of it—a man of decided convictions 
and strong will, always a potent force in the councils of his 
party and the community, a man of pleasing address, good 
personal appearance, genial in manners, an educated gentle- 
man. = In his social relations he numbers hosts of friends of 
all political shades. Mr. Armstrong was married November 
Toth, 1857, to Sarah V., the youngest daughter of Josiah 
Hedges, Esq. They have had three children—two boys, 
neither of whom is now living, and one daughter, Isabella H. 


MCCONNELL, SAMUEL, of Portsmouth, Ohio, was 
born in Porter Township (near Wheelersburg), in Scioto 
County, Ohio, February 18, 1813, to which place his parents 
had moved to escape the chills and fever, at that time so 
prevalent at Portsmouth. His parents, John McConnell and 
Mary McConnell (whose maiden name was Mary McClintock), 
emigrated from the State of Pennsylvania to Portsmouth, 
Ohio, in the first decade of this century. Mr. McConnell 
erected several of the first buildings in Portsmouth, among 
which were two large hewed-log, two story houses, in one of 
which was held the first Court of Common Pleas in Scioto 
County. Of a family of five children, three are now living ; 
John McConnell, of Xenia, [linois; Susanna, wife of Thomas 
Moxley, of Idaho; and the subject of this sketch, Samuel 
McConnell, who was the youngest of the five children, and 
but four years of age when their father died, leaving the 
widow to labor and struggle for the support of herself and 
family of young children. When quite young, he (Samuel 
McConnell) became a clerk in the store of J. V. Robinson, 
one of the most prominent citizens and successful merchants 
of the time in Portsmouth, and was thus employed for about 
two years. Mr. McConnell afterward formed a partnership 
in the mercantile business with his brother, John McConnell, 
then residing in Wheelersburg, and so continued for a period 
of about eight years. This was followed by an engagement 
of two years in the old Bank of Ironton, Ohio. He then 
became interested in the erection of Washington’ Furnace, 
in Lawrence County, Ohio, in connection with John Camp-. 
bell, John Peters, and several others, and was actively en- 
gaged as storekeeper, and in other ways, while the furnace 
was being built. Upon its completion he removed to Ports- 
mouth, where, for many years, he was its financial manager 
and traveling agent—and also for Monroe Furnace, after it 
was constructed. He was a partner in the firm owning 
these furnace properties, both of which were successful en- 
terprises, and for which result Mr. McConnell is justly entitled 
to a full share of the credit. In 1861, having sold his interests 
in these furnaces, he became a part owner in Harrison Fur- 
nace, and afterward Fulton Furnace—the latter at Jackson, 
Ohio. He was financial agent and superintendent of both 
of these furnaces. In 1867 he was engaged in the fire-brick 
business, at Sciotoville, with McConnell, Porter & Co., and 
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had the general management of the business. In 1871 he 
became one of the organizers of the Scioto Fire-brick Com- 
pany, an incorporated company, at Sciotoville, Ohio, and re- 
mained connected with that company until 1872, when he 
was one of the principal persons engaged in the erection 
of the Scioto Star Fire-brick Works, at East Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and which he successfully managed until he sold out, 
last year, and retired from the business. The Church 
associations of Mr. McConnell and family are Presbyterian. 
In politics he is an ardent Republican. December 4, 
1846, he married Cascinda Tipton, of Wheelersburg, Ohio. 
The issue of this union has been ten children, nine of 
whom are living. John McConnell, the eldest son, is now 
in the real estate business, at Fargo, Dakota Territory. 
Thomas McConnell has been assistant manager of the 
Scioto Star Fire-brick Works, and, until very recently, has 
been in the employment of the Birmingham Iron Works, 
in Alabama. Samuel McConnell, Jr., is in the office ,of 
the Adams Express Company, at Portsmouth. The eldest 
daughter, Mary E., is the wife of James E. York, Esq., iron 
and steel manufacturer, now of St. Louis, Missouri. The 
other daughters are Flora, Jessie, Nellie, Henrietta, and 
- Kate. Mr. McConnell, for over thirty-five years past, has 
been closely identified with the business of the Hanging 
Rock iron region, and the enterprises with which he has 
been connected and labored faithfully for have contributed 
their full share to the growth and prosperity of Southeastern 
Ohio. He bears an excellent reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing, doubtless justly earned. He is one of a small num- 
ber now living of native residents, born prior to 1814, in 
Scioto County. He is not engaged in active business, but 
enjoys a large circle of acquaintances and friends, and has, 
in the fullest degree, their, respect, esteem, and confidence, for 
his many excellent qualities of head and heart. 


GIBBS, FRANKLIN CHARLES, surveyor and civil 
engineer, was born in Honesdale, Wayne county, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 15th, 1836. His parents, Drial H. Gibbs 
and Ellen Ransberry, were both natives of Pennsylvania. 
In 1844 they came West, and, after passing something over 
a year in Kentucky, located in Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1846. 
Franklin C. Gibbs is one of two surviving sons of a family 
of five children, his brother, Henry S. Gibbs, being a busi- 
ness man of Gallipolis, Ohio. He received his education in 
the public schools of Portsmouth, and started out in the 
world for himself as a clerk in the wholesale dry goods es- 
tablishment of James Purcell, one of Portsmouth’s early 
business characters; with him he remained for nearly three 
years, and then joined an engineering corps on the Scioto 
and Hocking Valley Railroad, beginning as rodman and 
passing up to the position of division engineer, being con- 
nected with the road until 1857. For some two years sub- 
sequent he was engaged as book-keeper for the Union Mills, 
Scioto county. In 1859 he was appointed county surveyor 
by Judge W. W. Johnson, of the Common Pleas bench, and 
in 1860 was elected to the same position. Upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war, in the spring of 1861, he resigned 


and entered the army as a private in Company G, First Ohio | 


Infantry, April 16th, 1861. This was the first company in the 
State of Ohio to offer its services to the governor in the war of 
the rebellion. Captain Geo. B. Bailey commanded the com- 
pany. They were engaged in the affair at Vienna, Va., June 
17th, 1861, where six of the company were killed and three 
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wounded; they also took active part in the first Bull Run bat- 
tle, July 21st, 1861, and in the memorable retreat maintained 
their organization. At the expiration of the three months’ 
service he re-enlisted in Battery L, First Ohio Light Artillery, 
under Captain L. N. Robinson; was elected first lieutenant 
upon the organization of the battery, and upon the retirement 
of Captain Robinson on account of sickness, in the latter part 
of 1862, was made captain by Governor Tod. This battery 
was in service three years and eight months, and during that 
time traveled 3,500 miles, and had charge during its cam- 
paigns of four different batteries. Among the engagements 
in which it participated may be named those of the battles 
of Winchester or Kernstown, Port Republic, Chantilly, An- 
tietam, and Fredericksburg, in 1862; Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, and Mine Run, 1863; Fort Stevens (Washington, D. C.), 
Winchester or Opaquan, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek in 
1864. In the latter engagement he with eight of his men 
was severely wounded by the last artillery shot fired by the 
rebels, his battery firing the first and last artillery shot on the 
Union side in the engagement, and occupying six different 
positions in the retreat and advance during the varied for- 
tunes of that decisive battle. Having made a highly credita- 
ble military record of four years, Captain Gibbs was mustered 
out of service on July 4th, 1865. Returning to Portsmouth, 
he was for.some two years engaged in the wholesale grocery 
business. In 1867, in company with Captain C. A. Barton, 
he engaged in surveying and engineering, and was employed 
on the free turnpikes of Scioto county. In the spring of 1869 
he was elected city engineer of Portsmouth, and served two 
years.. In 1871, 1872 and 1873 he held the same position. 
He also prepared a very valuable map of Scioto county. In 
the fall of 1873 Captain Gibbs was elected county auditor, 
and served four years. He was appointed to his present 
position as postmaster at Portsmouth in the spring of 1878. 
On March sth, 1874, he married Nellie E. Williams, of Ports- 
mouth, but originally from Cleveland, O, The issue of this 
union has. been a son and a daughter. In all the positions 
which Captain Gibbs has filled he has acquitted himself with 
credit. He was a patriotic and brave soldier, a conscientious 
and faithful auditor, and has made an efficient, accommodating 
and popular postmaster. He possesses the manners of a 
polished gentleman. ' He holds his religious connection with 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Portsmouth. 


SHERRARD, ROBERT, JR., lawyer and banker, of 
high repute, Steubenville, was born in Jefferson County, 
Ohio, June gth, 1824. He came of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
and acquired from his progenitors those distinctive Scotch- 
Irish qualities, energy and perseverance. His father, Robert 
A. Sherrard, though occupying a modest position in life, was 
aman of marked mental qualities, to that degree that he 
was highly reputed in his own community. Both he and his 
wife, Mary Kithcart, were natives of Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, from whence they removed to Jefferson County, 
Ohio, in 1805. Our subject acquired such education as the 
limited facilities of the ‘neighborhood afforded, when his 
time was not otherwise employed on the farm or in his father’s 
mill. His attendance at school was more or less remittent, 
until his nineteenth year, when, his father having moved 
upon a farm adjacent to the City of Steubenville, he was 
enabled to attend the private academy of John W. Scott. In 
1845 he entered the law-office of Messrs. Masson & Moody, 
as a student, and read under their direction for three years. 
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He was admitted to the bar October 4th, 1848, by the Supreme 
Court, sitting at New Lisbon, Ohio, and at once commenced 
practice, having no associate. In 1850 he was appointed 
United States Marshal for the Seventeenth District of Ohio, 
and held the position for one year. He also in that year 
became associated in practice with Judge John H. Miller, 
which relation terminated in 1868. In 1861, on motion of 
Hon. T. D. Lincoln, of Cincinnati, he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the United States; and in that 
year he was elected, by the Republicans, to represent his 
Senatorial District in the Legislature. While acting with 
that body he served efficiently on important committees of 
the Senate, including the Judiciary Committee and Committee 
on Railroads and Telegraphs. In the election contest he 
ran ahead of his party ticket. He declined a renomination, 
by reason of the increasing proportions of his private business. 
In 1863 he purchased the Mechanics’ Savings Bank, of 
Steubenville, which he operated as a private bank till Octo- 
ber, 1865, when it was converted into a national bank, and 
continued as such till October rst, 1868. It was then changed 
back into a private bank, and is now carried on as the Com- 
mercial Bank of Sherrard, Mooney & Co. Mr. Sherrard is 
the senior member and principal owner in the company. In 
1870 he went to New York City, and became interested in 
large metropolitan enterprises. He became president of the 
American National Bank, and was also the executive officer 
of the New York Transfer Company. The business of this 
company was to afford transportation facilities for passengers 
and baggage to and from the various depots in New York 
and Brooklyn, and during Mr. Sherrard’s connection with 
the company it was employed in the mail service, to carry 
the mails between the depots and the city post-offices and 
the various sub-offices in the two cities. The company em- 
ployed four hundred men and one hundred horses and 
wagons. Colonel Geo. W. McCook, of Steubenville, having 
died in December, 1877, he was obliged to return and take 
charge of large business interests which had associated them 
together, although at this writing he continues his connection 
with the American National Bank, as formerly. Mr. Sher- 
rard’s practice at the bar was embraced between the years 
1848 and 1863. In 1850 Congress passed the bill granting 
land-warrants to all citizens of the United States who had 
been in the military service of 1812. Mr. Sherrard had an- 
ticipated the passage of the bill, and was one of the first 
attorneys to visit Washington City as the representative of a 
large number of claimants under the new law. The business 
growing out of the adjustment of these claims, and locating 
the lands in the West became a specialty in his practice, 
and subsequently led to large personal investments in West- 
ern lands. In 1855 Congress passed a supplemental bill 
equalizing the apportionment as provided in the first bill, 
which was adjusted according to the term of service of the 
different claimants. Under the supplemental law all soldiers 
of the war of 1812 were entitled to the same amount of land, 
without regard to length of service. Thus Mr. Sherrard’s 
professional services were again brought into requisition. 
The second bill eliminated a feature of the first bill which 
made these warrants unassignable, and thus an opportunity 
was afforded for their purchase. From 1853 to 1865 Mr. 
Sherrard was a member of the Board of Trust appointed by 
the Synod of Wheeling to manage the financial affairs of 
Washington College—an institution under the care of the 
Presbyterian Church—and acted as treasurer for the board. 
c—6 


_urer of the Cemetery Association. 
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In 1864 Rev. Dr. Charles C. Beatty proposed an endowment 
fund of fifty thousand dollars to Washington and Jefferson 
Colleges, as an inducement for their union, which result was 
finally accomplished. A bill passed the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, providing for the appointment of a Board of 
Trustees, and naming Mr. Sherrard as one of the number. 
He has continued to act with the united board since its ap- 
pointment. He was for seventeen years a member of the 
Board of Education of Steubenville, and has always taken a 
great interest in educational matters. The only occasion for 
his resignation from the board was his removal to New York 
City. He is president of the Steubenville Coal and Mining 
Company, of the Steubenville Gas Company, and is treas- 
In 1878 he traveled in 
Europe and the Holy Land, and on his return lectured on 
his experiences abroad. He visited Europe a second time 
in 1881. He was twice married, his first wife being Sarah A. 
Salmon. Two children were born of this union. His second 
marriage was with Miss Kitty Johnson, daughter of Dr. John- 
son, of Steubenville, December 13th, 1881. Of this union he 
had issue one child, a son. 


DoTy, CALVIN B., a noted manufacturer in iron, at 
Steubenville, was born in Wareham, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, December 11th, 1813. He was a lineal de- 
scendant of Edward Doty, the founder of the family in 
America, who accompanied the J/ayflower expedition to the 
New World. He has been chronicled in history as one of 
the participants in the first duel ever fought on this conti- 
nent. His opponent was Edward Leister, who served with 
Doty as one of the ship’s crew. From him are descended 
a numerous posterity, extending over the entire North Amer- 
ican Continent, and many of these descendants are prominent 
in the professions and the business affairs of the country. 
Our subject’s parents were Nathaniel and Olive (Sampson) 
Doty, both natives of Massachusetts. Nathaniel Doty was a 
carpenter and contractor, whose operations, necessitating the 
employment of a large number of men and apprentices, ex- 
tended along the coast as far South as Savannah, Georgia. The 
subject of this sketch enjoyed the privilege of the free schools 
of Massachusetts, which were thus early in vogue in that com- 
monwealth, three months out of the year. The death of his 
father, which occurred when he was only six years old, was 
followed, five years later, by the death of his mother. An 
orphan at the age of eleven years, he was thus early inured 
to hard labor. He worked at a nail machine until 1837, 
when he went to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and thence to 
Pittsburg, where he was engaged in the same kind of work 
until 1844, when he went to Wheeling, West Virginia. There, 
in company with others, he originated the Belmont Iron 
Works. In 1852 he joined other parties in the construction 
of the Labelle Iron Works, at that place. These works have 
exerted a large influence on the growth and prosperity of the 
City of Wheeling, by affording employment to its laboring 
classes. February 4th, 1859, Mr. Doty joined in the purchase 
of the Jefferson Iron Works, at Steubenville, Ohio. It was 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, a few years after the 
purchase by them, and is operated as a joint stock company, 
of which he is vice-president. Mr. Doty is pre-eminently a 
selfmade man. Without fortune or influential friends, he 
has attained to a foremost position among the manufacturers 
of Ohio. His business operations are larger than those of 
any other man in the city of Steubenville. He is a director 
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and one of the principal shareholders in the Union Deposit 
Bank, of Steubenville. He was married in 1840 to Lucinda 
Carr, of Pittsburg, and had issue seven children, two of whom 
are living at this writing, namely, Mary and Henry. 


ScoTT, WILLIAM H., land-owner, of Toledo, Ohio, | 
was born September 3d, 1825, at Columbia, South Carolina, | 


where he spent the earliest years of his childhood. In Con- 


necticut, and afterward in Ohio, he grew up with the ordinary | 


opportunities afforded by good schools and more than usual 


care afforded by the daily instruction of a father whose store. 


of knowledge imparted to his sons was of greater use to 
them than that derived from all the schools. His general 
education was supplemented by two years’ study of the 
principles of law, without, however, any intention of pursuing 
it as a profession. The first few years of his majority were 
spent in Toledo, assisting his father in the management of a 
real-estate business, and in contributions to the Zo/edo Blade, 
of which his father, Jesup W. Scott, was then editor and part 
proprietor. In 1849 he removed to Adrian, Michigan. There 
he married Mary A. Winans, and there all his children, three 
daughters’ and. one son, were born. He lived there until 
1865. While endeavoring to restore impaired health by the 
’ pursuit of his horticultural employments he became inter- 
ested, with a few other active citizens of Adrian, in founding 
a college which the Wesleyans of a large section of the North- 
west had proposed to place there if that city would furnish 
the site, and unite with that sect in the construction of the 
necessary college buildings. Three large college buildings 
were constructed, nearly all at the expense of Adrian citizens, 
at an outlay of about $100,000. .Mr. Scott continued to be 
one of the most active members of the board of Trustees of 
Adrian College, as well as of the board of education of city 
common schools, until his return to Toledo, where his real 
estate interests had grown sufficiently to require a larger at- 
tention to their care. Mr. Scott was a warm friend of agri- 
cultural and horticultural improvement in Lenawee county, 
and was president of the Adrian Horticultural Society, which 
became a permanent institution, with one of the largest and 
most valuable libraries of the kind in this country. After 
again becoming a resident of Toledo Mr. Scott identified 
himself with the city that had been the source of all his pe- 
cuniary prosperity by his interest in its various public institu- 
tions. He continues to be vice-president of the board of 
trustees of the Toledo University of Arts and Trades, founded 
by his father. He was for two-terms president of the Toledo 
Library Association, and gave it needed pecuniary assistance. 
Feeling that this library did not-sufficiently meet the wants 
of the large community, whose desire for reading was cir- 
cumscribed by the large cost of its gratification, he took the 
first steps toward the creation of a free library; and through 
his exertions, afteward seconded by a few Toledo gentlemen, 
a bill was presented to the legislature, which, failing the first 
winter, became a law the year following. Toledo now has a 
free library sustained by taxation and entirely untrammeled 
by connection with other institutions. The drawings of 
books, which have, in some months, exceeded eight thousand, 
sufficiently indicate its success, which is due to the good man- 
agement, judicious selection of works and the free system, 
which have characterized it since Mr. Scott became asso- 
ciated in its advancement and direction. Like his father, 
Mr. Scott is progressive, more especially in matters pro- 
moting zesthetic culture and high moral tone. 
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WILLEY, JOHN WHEELOCK, lawyer and jurist, was 
born in New Hampshire, in 1797, and died in June, 1841, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Having received a good preparatory edu- 
cation, he was sent to Dartmouth College, where he pursued 
the regular course of study under the special care of president 
Wheelock, after whom he had been named. Upon graduat- 
ing, he chose the profession of law and went to New York 
to complete his studies. He was admitted to practice, but 
decided to seek a newer field. In 1822, being then twenty-five 
years old, he started for the West and concluded to make his 
home in Cleveland, then a small but thriving village. He 
found that several lawyers of ability and fast-increasing rep- 
utation had preceded him, and that he could only make his 
way by unwearied industry and by proofs of marked talent 
in his profession. Instead of being discouraged, he wel- 
comed the opportunity thus offered of displaying his abilities 
and sharpening his faculties. Naturally gifted with the 
qualities most needed in forensic debate, he had by hard 
study furnished his mind with an inexhaustible store of infor- 
mation, and obtained a thorough mastery of legal principles. 
He was a logician by nature, a ready debater, fertile of ex- 
pedient, persuasively eloquent, and knew how to enliven de- 
bate, and make sudden and lasting impression, by a keen 
flash of wit or a touch of humor. In the sharp struggle for 
reputation and fortune between the many able and brilliant 
lawyers then pleading in the courts of northern Ohio he 
more than held his own, and rapidly won his way to superior 
distinction. In 1827 he was elected to represent Cuyahoga 
county in the State house of representatives, and filled that 
position three years. He was then chosen to the State 
senate, where, also, he served three years, closing his legis- 
lative career In 1832. He then returned to private practice, 
and continued in it with marked success, holding no public 
office until, in 1836, he was elected the first mayor of the 
newly-organized city of Cleveland. The term was then but 
one year. On the expiration of his first term he was reélec- 
ted by a very large majority. During his occupancy of the 
mayoralty he drafted the original laws and ordinances for the 
government of the city, and these were found to be direct, 
comprehensive, and effective. He was actively interested in 
the original schemes for the construction of railroads from 
Cleveland to Columbus and Pittsburgh before the financial 
revulsion of 1837. In 1840 he was appointed to the judicial 
bench, and at once took the position to which his eminent 
abilities entitled him. Asa lawyer he had been distinguished 
for his faculty of close and long-continued reasoning, clear- 
ness of statement, nice discrimination, and fertility of re- 
source, On the bench he exhibited the same qualities, to 
which were added those qualities most needed in a judge— 
strong memory, power of analysis, promptness of decision, 
and strict impartiality. His instructions to juries and his legal 
judgments were exhaustive of the subject, presenting every 
point in luminous distinctness, and, without wearying the 
listeners, placing them in full possession of all the facts and 
established legal points in the most intelligible shape practi- 
cable. His decisions from the bench, like his pleadings when 
at the bar, were frequently enlivened by sallies of humor that 
were greatly relished by the lawyers, and not unfrequently 
put the sufferers by his decisions in good humor. The Wes¢- 
ern Law Fournal, in 1852, gave the following judicial anec- 
dote related of Judge Willey, in illustration of his wit and 
immovable self-possession. The writer said: ‘At his last 
term in Cleveland we happened in while he was pronouncing 
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sentence upon a number of criminals who had been convict- 
ed, during the week, of penitentiary offenses. One of them, 
a stubborn-looking fellow, who, to the usual preliminary ques- 
tion of whether he had anything to offer why sentence of.the 
law should not be pronounced upon him, had replied some- 
what truculently that he had ‘nothing to say,’ but who, when 
the judge was proceeding in a few prefatory remarks to ex- 
plain to the man how fairly he had been tried, etc., broke in 
upon the court by exclaiming that he didn’t care if the 
court had convicted him, he wasn't guilty. anyhow. ‘That 
will be a consolation to you,’ rejoined the judge, with usual 
benignity, and with a voice full of sympathy and com- 
passion,— ‘that will be a consolation to you in the hour of 
- confinement, for we read in the Good Book that it is better 
to suffer wrong than to do wrong.’ In the irrepressible burst 
of laughter which followed this unexpected response all 
joined except the judge and the culprit.” He died whilst 
holding the position of president judge of the fourteenth ju- 
dicial district. He was endeared to a very large circle of 
professional and other friends by his many virtues in private 
and professional life, his dignity of character, and his unos- 
tentatious manner. 


REID, WHITELAW, journalist, was born in Xenia, 
Ohio, in October, 1837. His father, Robert Charlton Reid, 
had married Marian Whitelaw Ronalds, a.descendant in di- 
rect line from the small ‘‘Clan Ronald,” of the highlands of 
Scotland. His paternal grandfather, also of Scotch blood, 
emigrated to this country towards the close of the last cen- 
‘tury, and, as one of its earliest pioneers, settled in .Ken- 
tucky ; but in 1800 crossed the river and bought land upon 
the present site of Cincinnati. He was a stern old coy- 
enanter, and found his conscience uneasy, owing to a condi- 
tion of the sale, which required him to run a ferry every day 
of the week across the Ohio river. Sooner than violate the 
Sabbath, he parted with property that, if held, would be now 
worth millions to his descendants, and removing to Greene 
county, became one of the earliest settlers in the township of 
Xenia. But for the pioneer’s scruples, in all human proba- 
bility, the wealth of the family would have precluded the ne- 
cessity for struggles and experience of life which have, in 
his contention with them, made the grandson the successful 
man he is. An uncle, Rev. Hugh McMillan, D. D., also a 
Scotch covenanter and conscientious man, took the task upon 
himself of fitting the lad for college. Dr. McMillan was a 
trustee of Miami University, and principal of the old and 
long-noted ‘‘ Xenia Academy,” which was then reckoned by 
the officers of Miami the best preparatory school in the State. 
As a teacher of classics and general instructor, Dr. McMil- 
lan had a fine reputation. Under his instruction his nephew 
was so well drilled in Latin that at the age of fifteen he en- 
tered Miami as a sophomore, with, as a Latinist, rank equal 
to that of scholars in the upper classes. This occurred in 
1853, and in 1856 he was graduated with the “scientific 
honors,” the “classical honors”’ first tendered to him having 
by his own request been yielded to a classmate of lower gen- 
eral rank. Just after he graduated he was made the princi- 
pal of the graded schools in South Charleston, Ohio, his im= 
mediate pupils being generally older than himself. Here he 
taught French, Latin and the higher mathematics, confirm- 
ing his own mastery of those branches, and acquiring a ripe 
culture which has been of much service to him in later years. 
During this period he repaid his father the expense of his se- 
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nior year in college, and, returning home at the age ot 
twenty, he bought the Xena News, and for two years led the 
life of a country editor. Directly after leaving college he 
had identified himself with the politics of the then new party 
that selected John C. Fremont as its presidential candidate. 
A constant reader of the New York Tribune, his opinions 
were undoubtedly the legitimate fruit of such reading, and 
his own paper, the /Vews, edited with vigor and such success 
as to double its circulation during his control of its columns, 
was conducted by him, as much as possible, after the model 
of that great humanitarian journalist he was destined to suc- 
ceed. In 1860, notwithstanding his personal admiration of 
Mr. Chase, he advocated the nomination of Mr. Lincoln, the 
News being the first Ohio journal to do so; and its influence 
caused the election of a Lincoln delegate to the republican 
convention, from that district, thus making the break in the 
Ohio column which Governor Chase at the time so bitterly 
resented. After Mr. Lincoln’s famous speech at the Cooper 
Institute and return West, Mr. Reid went to Columbus to 
meet him, formed one of his escort to Xenia, and introduced 
him at the railroad station to the citizens, and subsequently 
entered ardently into the business of the campaign, speaking 
and acting as secretary of the Greene county republican 
committee. His exertions were too much for his health, and 
he was compelled by a proper regard for it to withdraw from 


the political arena and take a vacation by travel through the 


northwest, visiting the extreme head-waters of the Mississippi 
and St. Louis rivers, and returning across the site of the 
present town of Duluth. Greatly invigorated by this recrea- 
tive trip, he again entered vigorously into the campaign. The 
following winter he spent in Columbus as a legislative corres- 
pondent on an engagement with the Czmcinnatd Times. His 
letters from the Northwest in the C7mcinnati Gazette during 
the summer of 1860, were favorably received, and, after a 
few weeks of his engagement with the Zzmes had elapsed, he 
obtained an offer at a higher figure from the Cleveland Her- 
ald, to be followed by a yet better offer from the Cincinnati 
Gazette. Mr. Reid undertook all three engagements, and 
by them was put in receipt of a-good income for a journalist 
in those days, some $50 a week; but the task of writing daily 
three letters, distinct in tone, upon the same dreary legisla- 
tive themes, was a species of drudgery which severely tried 
even his versatility and courage. Such discipline, however, 
rendered his later journalistic labors comparatively light and 
attractive. At the close of that session of the Ohio legisla- 
ture, the Gazette offered him the post of its city editor, and 
this position, so full of varied training, he accepted until, 
with the beginning of the civil war, McClellan, then a cap- 
tain in the regular army and a resident of Cincinnati, was 
sent to West Virginia. With this movement, Mr. Reid, by 
order of the Gazette Company, took the position of its war 
correspondent. General Morris had command of the ad- 
vance, and Mr. Reid, as representative of the then foremost 
journal in Ohio, was assigned to duty as volunteer aid-de- 
camp, with the rank of captain. Then, over the signature of 


| “Agate,” began a series of letters which attracted general at- 


tention, and largely increased the demand for the Gazette. 
After the West Virginia campaign terminated in the victory 
over Garnet’s army and death of General Garnet himself, 
at Carrick’s Ford, on Cheat river, Mr. Reid returned to the 
Gazette office, and for a time wrote leaders. He was then 
sent back to West Virginia, and given a position on the staff 
of S-neral Rosecrans. He thus served through the second 
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campaign, that terminated with the battles of Carnifex Ferry 
and Gauley Bridge. These battles he wrote an account of, 
and then, returning to the Gaze¢te office, resumed his edito- 
rial duties, and helped organize the staff of correspondents 
the publishers of that journal had found it necessary to em- 
ploy. Fairly established as a journalist of much promise, 
only brief mention can be made of the brilliant service which 
marked his subsequent career in the West. In 1861-62 he 
went to Fort Donelson, recorded the Tennessee campaign, 
arrived at Pittsburg Landing weeks in advance of the battle 
fought there, and although confined to a sick bed, left it to be 
present at, and the only correspondent who witnessed, the 
fight from its beginning to its close. It was his account of 
this, one of the most important battles of the war, that 
stamped him as a newspaper correspondent of the first class. 
Those ten columns of the Gazeffe were widely copied, and 
published in extras by St. Louis and Chicago papers, and 
their writer was complimented by an advance in his already 
liberal salary. At the siege of Corinth, Mr. Reid was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee of the correspondents to 
interview General Halleck upon the occasion of the latter’s 
difficulty with ‘‘ the gentlemen of the press,’ which ended in 
their dignified withdrawal from the military lines. This 
movement caused Mr. Reid to go to Washington in the spring 
of 1862, where he was offered the management of a St. Louis 
newspaper. On hearing of this, the proprietors of the Ga- 
zette offered to sell him a handsome interest in their ‘estab- 
lishment at a fair price. This he accepted, and, as his share 
of the profits for the first year amounted to two-thirds of the 
cost, in this operation he discovered the foundation of his 
fortune. As the correspondent of the Gazefze at the national 
capital, he soon distinguished himself, and among that of 
other men of importance, attracted by his literary and exec- 
utive ability the notice of Horace Greeley, who from that 
time became his highly appreciative and unswerving friend. 
A visit to the South in 1865, as the companion of the then 
Chief Justice Chase, on the trip made by the latter at the re- 
quest of President Johnson, resulted in the production of Mr. 
Reid’s first contribution to literature in the form of a book, 
entitled, ‘“After the War; a Southern Tour.’”’ This bookisa 
fair reflex of its author’s independent and healthful mind 
and practical experience of men and things, and an excel- 
lent record of the affairs of the South during the years im- 
mediately following the war. Passages relating to the con- 
dition of the freedmen are numerous and of lively interest, 
while the negro dialect and manners are portrayed with per- 
spicuity and kindly humor. During this tour, the business of 
cotton-planting appeared so remunerative that, in partnership 
with General Francis J. Herron, Mr. Reid engaged in the 
spring of 1866 in it; but, when the crop looked its most prom- 
ising, the army worm destroyed three-fourths of it. Even 
what remained, however, prevented the loss of their .invest- 
ment, and induced Mr. Reid to try his fortune subsequently 
in the same business in Alabama ; but after two years, though 
not a loser, his gain was principally in business experience. 
During those years, however, he was otherwise engaged than 
in growing cotton. The work which has given him most 
celebrity in his native State, ‘‘Ohio in the War,” two large 
volumes of more than a thousand pages each, was produced 
during those two years when cotton-planting was his ostensi- 
ble business. Involving much labor, it is surprising how it 
could be produced by a man whose time was otherwise occu- 
pied during the period of its production. As a whole, it is a 
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monument of industry, and a model for every other State 
work of the kind. That which impresses the careful reader 
of it, is the superior influence Ohio is shown as exerting upon 
the war through the eminence attained by her soldiers. And 
yet this is simply a matter of fact. Nearly all of the most 
conspicuous northern generals and civil leaders, such as Mc- 
Dowell, McClellan, Rosecrans, Grant, Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, McPherson, Buell, Gillmore, Garfield, Hayes, Lytle, 
Stanton, and Chase, with many others, were Ohio men by 
birth or adoption. But it is in the estimates of these famous 
men then, and in this work recorded, Mr. Reid has been 
most happy. McClellan he finds and pronounces an organ- 
izer, but not a fighter. Rosecrans’s skill and bravery are 
sometimes weakened by his infirm temper and ignorance of 
human nature, due in great part to his early cloistered educa- 
tion. Sherman, in contradistinction with McClellan, is too 
warlike to be military. Grant is conceded talent, bull-dog 
tenacity, and that conquer-or-die spirit that disregards the 
lavish expenditure of means where ends are to be accom- 
plished; while Sheridan is really the author's ideal of caution 
when necessary, and brilliant bravery when most required. 
The lives of those men, as then and since known, fully sup- 
port those opinions expressed twelve years ago. After the 
publication of this work, Mr. Reid, in 1868, resumed the du- 
ties of a “‘leader”’ writer on the Gazeftée. On the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson, he went to Washington, and re- 
ported carefully that transaction. That summer, Mr. Gree- 
ley, having renewed a proposition two or three times, made 
before, to connect him with the political staff of the 77zbume, 
Mr. Reid finally accepted, and took the post of leading editor- © 
ial writer, with a salary next in amount to that of. Mr. Greeley, 
and responsible directly to him. He wrote many. of the 
“leaders” throughout the campaign that ended in the first 
election of Grant. Shortly afterward, a difficulty between 
the managing editor and the publishers resulted in the with- 
drawal of the former, and Mr. Reid was installed in the man- 
aging editor’s chair. In this advancement he retained the 
affection and unbounded confidence of his venerated chief, 
who, since the withdrawal of Mr. Dana to make his unsuc- 
cessful venture in Chicago, and then to get the Sz, had not 
failed to observe the uncertainties and dangers attending this 
most arduous of journalistic positions. By a bold expendi- 
ture in 1870, Mr. Reid surpassed all rivals at home and 
abroad in reports of the Franco-Prussian war, and from that 
time, with full power to do so, gradually reédrganized and 
strengthened the staff of the Zribune. The campaign of 
1872, so impetuous and sweeping in its results, hastened the 
progress of his career as aleading journalist. After the nom- 
ination of Mr. Greeley, he was made editor-in-chief of the 
Tribune—an office accepted by him with genuine reluctance, 
but with courage and determination. From that moment oc- 
curred the marked change, from its former character .of an 
extreme journal, that has since distinguished the 77zdune as 
an independent newspaper. Though he supported honora- 
bly his former chieftain’s claims to the presidency, he gave 
impartial and full reports of the movements and opinions of 
his opponents. Untrammeled by tradition, he made the 7776- 
une the exponent of a broad and catholic Americanism. In 
this he failed not to rally to his support scholarly and saga- 
cious veterans of the 77zbumne establishment. After the dis- 
astrous Close of the campaign of 1872, that which astonished 
friend and foe alike was the enormous amount of resources 
Mr. Reid’s conduct had gained for him, in the shape of cap- 
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ital freely and confidently placed at his disposal. He was 
thus enabled to obtain entire control of the 7ribume, and as- 
sociate its increased power and prosperity indissolubly with 
his own name. He has since continued its untrammelled ed- 
itor-in-chief. By entering thus upon the details of Mr. Reid’s 
career, we have shown how his character, training and va- 
ried experience have combined to make him the right man 
for the right place—a place which he has fairly earned by 
years of unfaltering labor. “I never had anything but what 
I worked for,” he has said, and this fact is made apparent by 
this sketch. He isa fine example of western grit and .mus- 
cle, grown on a Scotch covenanter stock. His tall, sinewy 
form, and firm-set, clearly-cut features indicate decision and 
strength of character, joined with delicacy of feeling. A 
resolute friend, he is just as resolute a foe: while he keeps 
his own counsel and goes steadily on his way. A man of 
convictions, and fearless in his advocacy of them, he has 
made the 77zbwne as brilliant an exponent of the later style 
of journalism as, under his predecessor, it was of the style 
now happily passing away. 


SMITH, REUBEN F., of Cleveland, assistant man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Company for the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg Railroad, was born in Windham, Connecticut, 
June 2oth, 1830. His father, Edwin Smith, became one ot 
the earliest merchants in Cleveland, and was well known as 
a produce operator, doing a large and honorable business. 
When ten years old our subject removed with his father to 
Cleveland, and was sent to the public schools when quite 
young, where he remained until such education as could be 
obtained there was completed, and afterward finished at 
academies, studying classics and higher mathematics. On 
leaving school he entered as clerk in a hardware store, at 
Newark, Ohio, where he remained one year, and then re- 
turned. to Cleveland, taking a position in his father’s office. 
There he stayed until he became of age, and then went into 
a dry goods house, where he continued four years, In 1855 
he entered the service of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Rail- 
road Company, taking the position, at first, of paymaster. 
After holding that office some time, and discharging its duties 
in a manner wholly satisfactory to the management, he was 
promoted to the post of auditor. Subsequently he was chosen 
vice-president of the company, having in that position the 
executive management: of the line. When the road was 
leased to the Pennsylvania Company, he became one of the 
company’s assistant managers, still retaining his former po- 
sition and powers on the line. For fifteen years, under one 
title or another, he has virtually had control and manage- 
ment of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad, and all its 
branches. During that time the property of the road has 
been greatly increased, and its interests materially benefited 
by extensive additions and important improvements at Cleve- 
land, and at various points along the road. The resources 


of the country traversed by the line have been developed to | 
looked for emergencies which every lawyer of large prac- 


an extent severely taxing the carrying ability of the road, 
and requiring watchful, energetic, and liberal management 
to meet the constantly increasing demand. This has been 
the character of his management, and the reputation of the 
road for prompt attention to the wants of its customers has, 
for several years past, stood deservedly high. No road has 
been run with more prudent economy, its working expenses 
being kept down to a comparatively low proportion, whilst 
the road-bed, track, and equipments are always at the high- 
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est point of efficiency. As a consequence, the road is re- 
markably safe, no accidents having occurred since he has 
been manager. This, probably, is also partly due to the high 
degree of discipline among the servants of the company, and 
the cordial understanding and good feeling that exists among 
all the officials and employés, from manager down to the low- 
est rank. Besides having the management of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg Railroad, he is also a director in the Alliance, 
Niles and Ashtabula, Northwestern Ohio, and Ohio Valley 
Railroads. He served several years as a director of the 
Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburg Railroad, previous to 
its reorganization. He is also a director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Brush Electric Light and Power . 
Company, of Cleveland. Although the duties of his position 
require close and unremitting attention, he has found time 
to render good service in patriotic and benevolent causes. 
During the war for the Union he was very earnest in sup- 
porting the cause of the government, in every way within 
his power, and gave valuable assistance in forwarding sani- 
tary supplies. He has always avoided political notoriety, 
but faithfully attends to all the duties of a citizen. He is an 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church, of Cleveland, and 
served six years as superintendent of the Sunday-school; 
and in religious or charitable undertakings he has never been 
backward in the performance of every duty. In 1865 he 
married Miss Rebecca W. Peters, of Colchester, Connecticut; 
by whom he has had three sons and one daughter, all of 
whom still survive, with the exception of the eldest son, who 
died in infancy. 


STONE, WALTER F., a distinguished lawyer and 
judge, was born on the 18th November, 1822, at Wooster, 
Wayne county, Ohio, and died in California, December 13th, 
1874. When quite young his parents, who had emigrated 
from Vermont, removed with him to Strongsville, Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, where his father continued to reside until his 
death, and where the younger days of the subject of this 
sketch were spent. His education was such as he was able 
to acquire from the common schools and academies of the 
day, and this to such an extent as to make him so excellent 
a scholar, that no lack of education ever impeded his pro- 
gress. He was early attracted to the 1aw, and in choosing it 
for his profession he made no mistake. It was the occupation 
for which nature designed him. He first began the study of 
law in Pittsburgh, and afterward with Bolton & Kelley in 
Cleveland. He was admitted to the bar in 1845, and in 1846 
he removed to Sandusky, where he continued to reside dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. To an intellect of the highest 
order and sound judgment, he added one of those naturally 
legal minds, which have the faculty of grasping a question 
in all its relations; and when he came to his conclusions he 
was almost invariably right. Deliberate in his judgment, yet 
his quickness of perception was one of his most remarkable 
characteristics. It enabled him to meet those numerous un- 


tice must encounter, and turn them to good account as they 
arose. He had an almost superabundant amount of caution, 
one of the most useful qualities that a lawyer can possess, as 
it causes him to look at all sides of the question he has to 
consider, and guard the weak points. He had studied the 
law thoroughly and was well prepared to practice. Nature 
had endowed him with a tall, finely proportioned body, large 
head well set on his shoulders, handsome countenance and 
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commanding and dignified presence. He seemed well fitted 
for the work of his life. With such faculties and person it is 
not wonderful that he rose rapidly in his profession, and soon 
stepped into the front rank of lawyers of Ohio. 
Mr. Stone was in his younger days a democrat, and thor- 
oughly imbued with the doctrines at that time taught by that 
party. But, in 1848, when General Cass was nominated by 
the democratic party, and had written his ‘‘ Nicholson letter,” 
repudiating the Wilmot proviso ana giving up the territories 
to the extension of slavery, Mr. Stone, with a large num- 
ber of the younger and more conscientious of the democrats, 
was intensely interested, and feeling that he could no longer 
remain with the party, left it and joined the free-soilers. Ata 
meeting called by the democrats to induce, if possible, these 
men to remain in the party, the expression of indignant 
scorn with which the effort was met by Mr. Stone and those 
who felt as he did, was very evident; and, after the meeting 
was over, with some anxiety Mr. Stone being asked what they 
were going do: ‘ Do!” said he; “we are going for ‘free 
soil.’’’ And they did. At the formation of the republican 
party, Mr. Stone joined heartily in the objects and purposes 
of that organization. He hated oppression in every form, and 
American slavery he regarded as the vilest product of sin 
that ever cursed the earth, and this caused him to join in 
that great anti-slavery warfare which ended in its destruction. 
After the war began, and during its darkest hours, he labored 
with all the intensity of his‘nature to promote its successful 
issue. Nor did he ever for a moment suffer his faith to waver 
as to its final victorious result. During the war he was one’ 
of the military committee of his county, and he never limited 
the time and money he gave to its earnest prosecution. In 
those dark days his determined purpose, his wise counsel, 
and energetic action became a tower of strength. In the fall 
of 1865, after the close of the war, he was elected common 
pleas judge and reélected in 1870. Asa misz Zrius judge he 
commanded the confidence of all. His legal attainments, his 
sterling integrity, and his sound judgment were never ques- 
tioned; and the result was that they led him to such correct 
conclusions, that his judgments were never reversed. In the 
fall of 1872, he was, by Governor Noyes appointed one of the 
supreme judges of the State, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Judge W. H. West. Subsequently he was 
elected for the remainder of the term, and continued to serve 
on the supreme bench up to August, 1874, when on account 
of ill health he was compelled to resign. This position which 
he resigned was one he was well fitted to adorn, and his re- 
signation was accompanied by the sincere regret of his friends. 
The judicial decisions of Judge Stone are to be found in vols. 
xxiii and xxiv of Ohio State Reports. When closely read 
these are a fair index of the characteristics of hismind. The 
subject is cautiously and carefully considered, without super- 
fluity of words, but the best in the language are found to be 
used to express his meaning. A full and exhaustive compre- 
hension of the question, makes his meaning so apparent that 
none but the right conclusion can be drawn from what he has 
said. In June, 1851, he married Miss Cordelia, a daughter 
of Deacon S. E. Hitchcock, of Sandusky, who made for 
him a devoted wife and a delightful home, and who is still 
living with her three children born of this union. Of the 
latter, the eldest, Mary S., is now the wife of John L. Moore, 
of Sandusky; the second, Nellie Cordelia, and the youngest, 
Walter, who was eight years of age at the time of his father’s 
death. Few men have been more blest in their family rela- 
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tions than Judge Stone. After his resignation from the 
supreme bench he, in company with his wife, went to Cali- 
fornia in hope of regaining his health, but the trip was made 
in vain, for, on the 23d of December, 1874, he died there, in 
the 53d year of his age. His remains were brought to San- 
dusky and interred in Oakland cemetery. He died regretted 
and beloved by all who knew him, and has left, as a sacred 
legacy to his family and friends, as well as to the State he 
loved so well, his virtuous life and honorable record. 


Cook, GEORGE, manufacturer and capitalist, was born 
near Clinton, Summit county, Ohio, February 2d, 1827, and 
died at his home in Canton, Stark county, Ohio, May. 3d, 
1879. In his youth he enjoyed the limited facilities offered 
by the common schools of his native place, and gained 
thereby a good, practical education. At an early age he was 
thrown upon his own resources, and made his start in life by 
learning the wagonmakers’ trade. This trade, chosen inci- 
dentally, determined to a great extent the course of his whole 
after life. He worked at his trade in Greentown, Ohio, till 
1849, and early displayed that mechanical skill and execu- 
tive ability which betokened his future advancement. About 
the year 1851, in company with Cornelius Aultman, Jacob 
Miller, Lewis Miller, Colonel Ephraim Ball and others, he 
came to Canton, and established on a small scale a mower 
and reaper manufactory, under the style of E. Ball & Co. 
This firm continued for many years, beginning with small 
capital and working with characteristic perseverance and 
industry to place the business upon a firm and lasting foun- 
dation. In 1865 the establishment was reorganized as a 
stock company, forming the firm of C, Aultman & Co., with 
a capital stock which has gradually increased till it amounts 
to $1,500,000. This manufactory has a national reputation 
as one of the most extensive and substantial of its kind in 
the United States. They manufacture the Buckeye mower 
and reaper of the latest pattern, the improved Sweepstakes 
and the Monitor thrasher engines. In this manufactory Mr. 
Cook was one of the heaviest stockholders, as well as a 
member of the board of directors. For. many years he 
served as assistant superintendent of the works, and was 
universally esteemed and respected by the employés. The 
history of this institution is but the counterpart of the life of 
George Cook. Beginning with nothing but the sterling qual- 
ities of an honest and industrious man, he gradually amassed 
means which, at the time of his death, was a handsome com- 
petency. Mr. Cook was also director of the establishments 
of Aultman, Miiler & Co. and the Akron Iron Company, of 
Akron, Ohio. For many years he was director of the First 
National Bank of Canton, and a member of the board of 
directors of the Valley Railroad, and in all positions he 
served faithfully and efficiently. Indeed, it may be said that 
Mr. Cook was closely identified with the material interests of 
the whole city. All commendable public enterprises received 
his sanction and the impetus of his benevolence. He was a 
pronounced temperance man, and in politics a republican ; 
but although a man of positive convictions, his efforts were 
mainly concentrated upon his business interests. For over a 
score of years he was interested in the welfare of the society 
connected with the First Baptist Church of Canton, and for 
many years served as a member of the board of trustees of 
the same. About two years before his death, he was bap- 
tized into this church, and from that time became deeply 
interested in its spiritual welfare. He officiated as deacon 
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and honored that relation to the church as he had 
done all others in life. For his high spirit of benevolence, 
- Mr. Cook was indeed well known. Beside his smaller ben- 
efactions, he contributed $30,000 to the erection of the beau- 
tiful church edifice, thus leaving a memorial whose benefits 
can be enjoyed by the whole community. But not this 
church alone, but every denominational interest of the State 
has been the object of his benevolence. Dennison Univer- 
sity, at Granville, the Baptist college of Ohio, of which he 
was trustee, has been benefited to the amount of $12,000 
1rom his purse, and all mission societies, home and foreign, 
have received his liberal contributions. His private liberality, 
however, to objects of need, and his losses by way of endorse- 
ment for his friends, would figure up over one hundred 
thousand dollars. His desire to benefit humanity, and his 
great sympathy with the unfortunate, were marked traits in his 
character, and his greatest delight seemed to be in the con- 
stant exercise of these sentiments. Mr. Cook married De- 
cember 5th, 1857, Mary Weary, daughter of Samuel Weary, 
of Marlborough, a noble, devoted, generous, Christian 
woman, who still resides in Canton. The fruit of this union 
was six children, three sons and three daughters, five living. 
George Cook was preéminently a self-mademan. Systematic 
in business, useful as a citizen, kind and gentlemanly in his 
intercourse with men, he leaves behind the highest of all 
records—that of a truely Christian man. 


GARLICK, THEODATUS, physician, surgeon and 
scientist, born March 30th, 1805, in Middlebury, Addison 
county, Vermont, was the son of Daniel Garlick, a farmer, 
who married Sabra Starkweather Kirby, daughter of Abraham 
Kirby, of Litchfield, Connecticut, and sister of the Hon. 
Ephraim Kirby, who in 1804 was appointed United States 
judge for the territorial district of Louisiana, by President 
Jefferson. In 1816 he left his native State for the Western 
country, traveling on foot, carrying a knapsack, and arrived 
at Elk Creek (now Girard), in Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained two years. He then removed to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he had a brother who was by trade a stone 
cutter. With this brother he spent some years, and became 
proficient in the art of carving and lettering on stone. After 
returning to his home in Vermont to finish his education, 
which had been irregularly received at the common schools 
and under private tutors, in 1823 he again returned to Ohio, 
accompanied by his father and family. His medical studies 
were commenced in 1829, when he entered the office of Dr. 
Ezra W. Glezen as a student of medicine, and were continued 
with Dr. Elijah Flower, a prominent physician and surgeon 
of Brookfield, Ohio. After some four years of assiduous 
study, and after attending full courses of medical and clinical 
lectures, he graduated at the University of Maryland, in the 
city of Baltimore, in 1834. For many months thereafter he 
had the benefit of close social and professional relations with 
Professor N. R. Smith, who occupied the chair of surgery in 
the Maryland University at that date. Declining flattering 
inducements to remain in Baltimore, he returned to Ohio and 
settled in what became the city of Youngstown, where he im- 
mediately engaged in the practice of medicine and surgery, 
making the latter science a specialty. After a successful 
practice of about eighteen years he removed to Cleveland, 
formed a partnership in surgery with Professor Horace A. 
Ackley, and soon took high rank among the profession in 
that city. He was elected a member of the Board of Censors 


of the Cleveland Medical College, and vice president of the 
Cleveland Academy of Natural Sciences. Asa surgeona ire 
excelled, and had probably no superior in that most difficult ~~ 

branch of the art known as plastic surgery. His operations 
of this class in the Cleveland Medical College and elsewhere 
were numerous and important. In the case of a young lady 
who had lost nearly all of one side of her face and two-thirds 
of the upper and lower lips by sloughing of the parts, he per- 
formed one of the most remarkable and successful operations. 
The whole side of the face was restored, and the deformity 
removed by the perfect fitting of the flaps, which were cut up 
to supply the lost parts. Professor John Delamater declared 
that there was not a more difficult or a more successful case 
of plastic surgery on record, and placed its value in money 
at $10,000. He performed the operation of lithotomy with 
unusual skill and success, in one case fracturing first and 
then extracting a stone which measured three and a half by 
four and a half inches; in shape like a cocoanut. He suc- 
cessfully removed the half of the under jaw twice, disarticu- 
lating in each case, and twice tied successfully the carotid 
artery. He made some valuable improvements in the 
methods of operation for harelip and for fistula in ano, in- 
troduced new splints and dressings for fractures, and applied 
the principle of anatomical models to animals and parts of 
animals, and especially to fishes. In 1853, in connection 
with Professor Ackley, he entered with great zeal upon the 
artificial propagation of brook trout and other fish, and in 
1857 published his work entitled ‘Fish Culture,’’ which was 
the standard authority on the subject. Early in his college 
career he displayed decided talent as a sculptor, and subse- 
quently made most creditable additions to this branch of 
American art. While at the Maryland Medical University 
he produced bas-reliefs in wax of five of the professors of the 
college, which were pronounced excellent likenesses. The 
statuettes in dasso-relievo of General Jackson and Henry Clay, 
both of whom gave him sittings, were soon after completed, 
and were followed by a full length miniature in the same 
style of Chief Justice Marshall, from a portrait by Waugh. 
This work was pronounced by Mr. Bullock, the English vir- 
tuoso, as equal to the productions of Thorwaldsen. A life 
size bust of Judge George Tod, of Ohio, was another of his 
productions, admired for accuracy and artistic merit. He 
also applied his talent as an artist to the making of over sixty 
anatomical models which represent all the important surgi- 
cal parts of the human body; also numerous pathologicai 
models representing rare formsof disease. Duplicates of 
these models are to be found in the medical colleges of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Toronto, Charleston, and many 
others. These models are considered superior to those of the 
celebrated Auzoux of Paris. His last work of art, completed 
in 1874, was a life-size bust of Professor J. P. Kirtland, at the 
age of sixty years. It is probably his masterpiece, and was 
modeled partly from an a/to-relievo, which he produced in 
1850, and partly from sittings by the professor given in 1874. 
The excellence of this work is remarkable from the fact that 
it was attained under the most trying circumstances. A dis- 
ease of the spinal nerves of more than ten years’ duration, 
and which incapacitated him from standing without the aid 
of crutches, kept him closely confined to a lounge, and ina 
recumbent position, and while suffering acute pain he mod- 
eled this admirable bust. This work was a labor of love. 
No pecuniary consideration would have induced him to un- 
dertake it. His deep affection for the subject of it enabled 
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him to persevere in its completion. He made the first 
daguerreotype picture (a landscape) taken in the United 
States, and himself constructed the instrument and apparatus 
to take it in December, 1839, besides making in 1840 the first 
daguerreotype likeness ever taken anywhere without requir- 
ing the rays of the sun to fall directly upon the sitter’s face — 
in other words, in the shade. The artificial propagation of 
fish was also first successfully practiced in this country by 
him in 1853. He was a skillful surgeon, an artist of such 
promise that, had he exclusively followed that profession, he 
would probably have won renown, and was a diligent student 
of natural history and other kindred sciences. Professor J. 
P. Kirtland was his first and only preceptor in natural history 
and was his intimate friend and associate for more than forty 
years. He was aman of great versatility and undoubtedly 
of some genius as an artist. A remarkable constitution, and 
an even, genial temperament, enabled him to perform an un- 
usual amount of work requiring endurance and patience. He 
married Miss Mary M. Chittenden, his third wife, in 1846, by 
whom he has one daughter. His first and second wives were 
sisters, and daughters of Dr. Elijah Flower, his medical pre- 
ceptor. He had two children by his second wife, one son, 
Dr. Wilmot H. Garlick, and one daughter. 


BUSH, PHILO PARSONS, engineer and manufac- 
turer, Canton, Ohio, was born March 15th, 1836, in East 
Hampton, Connecticut. He belongs to a family of mechanics 
who trace their lineage back to the early settlers of America. 
- Through his mother, whose maiden name was Lydia Strong, 
he comes from Puritan stock, and is connected with one of 
the most numerous families of New England. He has a 
chair that was brought across the Atlantic, which was formerly 
in the possession of his great-great-grandmother. He was 
the ninth in a family of ten children, five of whom are living. 
At the age of twelve, on account of the death of his mother 
and consequent breaking up of the family, he went into a 
brass-moulding shop in Westerly, Rhode Island, where he 
remained one year, His early education in the school was 
very limited, but his industrial training in the shop was very 
practical and thorough. From Westerly he went to New 
London, Connecticut, where he engaged to work in a ma- 
chine shop, and continued there until he was twenty-two 
years old. His next employment was in the steel dies manu- 
factory, at New Haven, where he remained until the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion. In 1861, he enlisted in the three- 
months’ service under Colonel (afterward General) Terry, 
and was in the first battle of Bull Run. At the expiration of 
his term of service he went home, where he remained until, 
in June of 1862, he re-enlisted for three years as principal 
musician of the 14th Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. He 
participated in the battles of South Mountain, Antietam, and 
Fredericksburg. During the engagement at Antietam he 
was permanently injured in the back by being struck with a 
rail knocked off a fence by a shell. By an order of the War 
Department, issued in the latter part of 1863, mustering out 
all principal musicians, he was released from the service, 
when he returned home and engaged in the manufacture of 
machinery with his brother. After some three and a half 
years of successful and increasing prosperity, his brother 
became financially involved, and the whole concern was 
seized by his brother’s creditors and put into the hands of 
the sheriff for sale. Our subject, however, by his financial 
standing and good management succeeded in effecting a 
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satisfactory arrangement with all parties, so that the manu- 
factory was not sacrificed and the business was not retarded. 
In about a year all the liabilities were liquidated and a larger 
building was occupied. Having occasion to visit Canton, 
Ohio, such representations were made to him with reference 
to the superiority of the location there as a manulacturing 
center, that he decided to remove and there establish a 
machine shop. A board of directors having been appointed 
and promises of ample support furnished, he, Mm USZL, 
removed to that city a considerable part of his machinery, 
bringing also a few of his best workmen. Buildings having 
been erected and machinery put in place, the new enterprise 
called ‘‘The Canton Steam Engine Works” was started with 
every prospect of success. Within a year, a force of seventy 
men were employed. Soon, however, financial complications 
began to assume threatening proportions. As superintendent 
of the works, no blame could be attached to Mr. Bush, 
because the energy and efficient management of the works 
were above all question. Difficulties of a serious nature, not 
necessary to mention here, compelled an assignment of the 
property and a readjustment of the business. Mr. Bush pre- 
served his financial standing among his creditors so com- 
pletely that he was able to begin business again with a 
seriously reduced capital, but with the same energy and 
confidence that has always characterized him. He is now 
the sole proprietor of the Novelty Iron Works, and is carry- 
ing on a large and constantly increasing business. He has 
invented several pieces of machinery connected with his 
works, having the inventive talent; but he has rather sought 
to confine his attention exclusively to the necessary demands 
of a reliable trade. He is an honest, conscientious business 
man, and in all the successes and reverses of his business 
career he has preserved an unblemished character, and 
enjoys the respect of the community as a citizen of liberality 
and intelligence. He isa Republican in political faith, and as 
a soldier takes a prominent part in the great popular reunions 
of his comrades. On the 30th of January, 1857, he married 
Miss Melissa Godfrey, of New London, Connecticut, who has 
borne him five children, three of whom are yet living. Of 
these, Alfred L. and Frederick W. are employed as workmen - 
in their father’s manufactory, and the youngest, Philo P., is 
attending the public schools. In 1869, Mrs. Bush died, and 
before his removal to Ohio, in 1871, Mr. Bush married, on 
the 6th of February of that year, Mrs. Sarah Adams, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Jeffery, an old sea captain, of New London, 
Connecticut, who has borne him one child, living. 


ASHLEY, JAMES M., legislator, lawyer, and editor, 
Toledo, Ohio, was born in Pennsylvania, November 14th, 
1824. His father was a clergyman traveling on circuit in the 
frontier settlements of western Virginia, eastern Kentucky, 
and southern Ohio, and there being but few schools in those 
settlements, his education was wholly due to his mother, a 
woman of culture and ability. At fifteen years of age he set 
out to seek his own livelihood. After a short trial, first as 
cabin-boy then as steward on Western steamers, he entered 
a printing office in Portsmouth, Ohio, and in time passed 
from the composing room and became the editor and proprie- 
tor of the Portsmouth Democrat, and subsequently was con- 
nected with the Portsmouth Daily Dispatch, displaying much 
ability as an editor. The financial success of the paper was 
not great, its politics being democratic, whilst those of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of that section of the State 
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were whig. Turning his attention from journalism to the law, 
he entered the law office of C. O. Tracy, and in 1849 was 
admitted to the bar. Instead of practicing his profession, he 
engaged in boat-building, but was only moderately success- 
ful. In 1851, he removed to Toledo, and opened a drug 
store, meeting with success until 1857, when he was burned 
out without insurance. He had early turned his attention to 
politics, his views being generally in accordance with the 
principles of the democratic party, except on the question of 
slavery. Careful study and personal observation in the South 
had led him to take advanced grounds in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which for a time alienated him from the dem- 
ocratic party. He was a member of the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion which gave the republican party a compact organization, 
and soon became one of the leading spirits in that movement. 
In 1856, he was a delegate to the Republican National con- 


vention that nominated John C. Fremont for the Presidency,. 


and in 1858 was himself nominated as the republican candi- 
date for Congress in his district, and was elected. In Con- 
gress he opposed the demands of the slavery interest with 
ability and energy, taking a leading part in the exciting 
debates of 1859-60, and warning the Southern members that, 
should they make good their threats of secession, it would 
become the duty of the Nation to crush out rebellion and 
maintain the Union. At the expiration of his term he was 
renominated by unanimous vote and reélected by an in- 
creased majority. . The rebellion broke out almost immedi- 
ately after, and he took a prominent part in Congress in 
urging forward every possible measure needed for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Among the more important meas- 
ures introduced or advocated in the house by him, was that 
of minority representation, a bill being reported by him look- 
ing to the introduction of that principle in the territorial gov- 
ernments, and his speech on the subject was the first in that 
direction made in Congress. In connection with Hon. Lot 
M. Morrill, of Maine, he drew up and had charge of the bill 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and also had 
charge of the Constitutional amendment abolishing slavery 
in the United States. _He made several speeches on the sub- 
ject which attracted general attention. During the extra ses- 
sion of July, 1861, he prepared the first measure for the 
reconstruction of the Southern States presented to Congress, 
and, as chairman of the committee on territories, reported it 
to thé house March 12th, 1862. The bill was tabled, on 
motion of Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, by a vote of sixty-five yeas 
to fifty-six nays, and the subject was not again revived at 
that session, but the ideas contained in the bill and the line 
of policy it outlined, were embodied in the reconstruction 
" measures finally adopted and carried into effect. In 1865, 
he crossed the continent and delivered an address in San 
Francisco, which received general and emphatic approbation 
on account of its ability and statesmanlike views. His last 
prepared speech in Congress was delivered February 13th, 
1869, in support of a proposition to limit the powers of the 
President and supreme court, and this was considered his 
finest effort. He insisted on placing an impassable barrier 
between the judiciary and political office. After serving five 
terms in Congress, he was renominated for a sixth term by 
the republicans, but was defeated. President Grant subse- 
quently appointed him governor of Montana Territory, which 
position he filled with signal ability and success. Returning 
to Toledo, he was engaged as attorney for important rail- 
roads. In the Presidential campaign of 1872, he took a lead- 
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ing part in the movement that nominated Horace Greeley, 
which he held to represent the principles of mercy, forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, on which alone, he claimed, reunion 
and peace could be secured. After that campaign he re- 
mained in Toledo, practicing law. In his many years of 
public life, he has achieved the reputation of being one of the 
finest speakers and ablest public men in Ohio. He married 
in 1851, Miss Emma J, Smith, of Kentucky. 


MARSH, RICHARD BLACKMORE, M. A.., superin- 
tendent of public schools, Mount Vernon, Knox County, was 
born August 12th, 1835, in Chelsea, Massachusetts. He is a 
son of Moses Marsh, a native of Boston, Massachusetts, 
born in 1800, and Hannah Blackmore Marsh, a native of 
Truro, Nova Scotia, born in 1810. R. B. Marsh was named 
after his distinguished ancestor, Sir Richard Blackmore, a 
physician and poet of note in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Marsh's early life was spent in New 
England, from which he removed to Gambier, Ohio, in 1856, 
and entered the Kenyon Grammar School, then under the 
charge of Professor H. D. Lathrop. He was poor and 
friendless, and had a wife and child dependent upon him for 
support, which rendered his struggle for an education diffi- 
cult. His design was to study for the ministry of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. His vacations were spent in build- 
ing fences, putting in glass, and painting for the college. 
Parts of his fences in Gambier are yet standing, bearing 
witness to his early struggles and industry. When he had 
acquired sufficient education to teach, his spare time was 
employed in assisting students who had to make extra exer- 
tion to overtake classes in branches in which they were found 
deficient. He was a thorough student, intelligent and in- 
dustrious to a remarkable degree. In 1861 his progress had 
been of such extent that he was appointed tutor in Kenyon 
Grammar School, at a salary of five hundred dollars per 
annum. His success as a teacher and disciplinarian was so 
marked that he was advised by the bishop and faculty of 
Kenyon College to devote his life to teaching, and to relinquish 
his intention of entering the ministry. In 1862, Professor 
Lathrop resigning, he was appointed principal of Kenyon 
Grammar School, and became a member of the faculty of 
Kenyon College. The school at that time was small in 
numbers—the last year having only seventeen students, but 
three of whom expected to return. By energy and popularity 
he succeeded in building up the school to nearly a hundred in 
number. Notwithstanding his arduous labors and incessant 
teaching he continued his college studies, and graduated with 
his class in 1863. He continued as head teacher of the 
grammar school, kept up the reputation and numbers, and 


‘had, for years, been making a salary of two thousand two 


hundred dollars; but at the close of the school year in 1867, 
not being satisfied with the appointment of J. Kent Stone to _ 
the presidency of the college, and foreseeing a struggle be- 
tween the High and the Low Church party, in which the 
former, with whom he had no sympathy, was likely to gain 
the ascendancy, he accepted an invitation to superintend the 
schools of Mount Vernon, at a salary of one thousand five 
hundred dollars and house rent. In 1866 he received the 
degree of A. M. in course from Kenyon College. In 1879 
he received a life certificate from the State Board of Exam- 
As a scholar and a teacher Mr. Marsh takes high 
rank, and for his many qualities of head and heart is held 
in warm esteem by his professional brethren. The high 
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standard of the Mount Vernon schools, the proficiency of the 
pupils, the discipline maintained, the general healthy happi- 
ness and progress made by the scholars, all attest and bear 
evidence of the wisdom, energy, and ability of their superin- 
tendent. Mr. Marsh has been the recipient of many flattering 
testimonials from distinguished educators, and from the 
public press, which amply manifest the high esteem in which 
he is held as an educator, and also as an elocutionist, to 
which special study he has devoted much time, and on this 
subject has lectured at many institutes and normal schools, 
in several counties of Ohio, and to him personally their suc- 
cess has been largely attributed. As an elocutionist he is 
probably unsurpassed in the State of Ohio. From the “ His- 
tory of the Mount Vernon Schools,” written by Joseph S. 
Davis, A. M., we quote the following : 


“Richard B. Marsh, the present incumbent, is the fourth, 
an alumnus of Kenyon College, an accomplished scholar 
and experienced teacher, who by invitation of the Board of 
Education took charge of the city public schools in the year 
1867. He has ever since superintended and controlled them 
with uniform success, gradually elevating the standard of 
scholarship and more than maintaining the deservedly high 
and enviable reputation of the schools. He has devoted 
himself with great earnestness to the cause of education, to 
advance the best interests of our schools, and performed 
the duties required of the superintendent with scrupulous 
punctuality and fidelity.” 


Mr. Marsh is also an author of some note, his educational 
work, entitled ‘‘ Orthography and Reading,” is an able and 
exhaustive treatise of the subject, which has met with warm 
appreciation from able scholars; a work invaluable to stu- 
dents and educators, and from the writer’s knowledge of it 
should go into the hands of every teacher especially. An 
ardent student himself, an erudite scholar, he devotes his 
life’s work to the diffusing of that knowledge and education 
which elevates man. In himself he combines that highest 
type of humanity, ‘“‘a Christian gentleman.” Many of his 
Sabbaths are devoted to preaching the gospel of salvation, 
and this he does without the hope or receiving of pecuniary 
reward. In the Masonic order, which also teaches brotherly 
love, Mr. Marsh stands high. He was for many years 
Master of Mount Zion Lodge, High Priest of Clinton Chapter,e 
and is Eminent Commander of Clinton Commandery Knights 
Templar. Such men as Mr. Marsh impress indelibly their 
character upon the community in which they live—they im- 
bue it with their own sentiments. Mr. Marsh was twice 
married—first to Mary E. Mason, February 5th, 1854, who 
died December 5th, 1865, leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters. His second marriage was to Sylvia M. Lothrop. To 
them have been born five children—four girls and one 
boy—all of whom are living. 


TAFT, CHARLES PHELPS, lawyer, Cincinnati, was 
born in that city, December 21st, 1843, and is the eldest son 
of Hon. Alphonso Taft, now United States Minister to Vienna. 
He received his early education in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati, spending the last three years in the Woodward High 
School. He prepared for college at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, entered Yale College in 1860, and 
graduated in 1864. Having decided upon the law as a pro- 
fession, he entered the Columbia College Law School, of 
New York, and graduated in 1866. Shortly after his gradua- 
tion he engaged in the practice of law, with Sage & Haacke, 
the firm being known as Sage, Haacke & Taft. In the latter 
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part of the same’ year he withdrew from the firm, and went 
to Berlin, Prussia, where he remained about four months, study- 
ing German and attending the Berlin University. In March, 
1867, he went to Heidelberg, and in December of the same 
year took the degree of “Juris Uiriusque Doctor” at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. In March, 1868, he went to Paris, 
France, where he spent another year in the study of the 
French language and literature, and in attendance at the 
College de France. In 1869 he spent three months in Italy, 
and two months in England and Scotland. In November 
of the same year he returned to Cincinnati, and formed a 
partnership with General E. F. Noyes, in the practice of law. 
This firm continued up to 1871, when General Noyes was 
elected Governor of the State, and he himself elected to the 
State Legislature. During his term in the Legislature he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Schools and School Lands, 
and secured the codification of the school laws, which was a 
great step in advance, and has proved of great benefit. The 
school laws of the State had never been codified before, and 
were scattered about among the statutes in a miscellaneous. 
manner. In 1872 Mr. Taft was nominated, by the Repub- 
lican party, to succeed Hon. A. F. Perry in Congress, but 
shared in the defeat of the ticket, it being the year of the 
Greeley campaign, which proved a Waterloo to the Repub- 
lican party in Hamilton County. In 1873 Mr. Taft resumed 
the practice of law, in company with his father and brother, 
Peter R. Taft. The firm continued in the enjoyment of an ex- 
tensive practice till 1876, when, by the appointment of Judge 
Taft as Secretary of War, it was dissolved. From that time to 
the present Mr. Taft has continued to practice alone, though 
much of his time during the last four years has been occupied 
with other affairs. In 1879 he bought a controlling interest in 
the Cincinnati Z7Zes, which had, through bad management, 
lost its influence and patroriage, so that at the time Mr. Taft 
took hold of it there were not to exceed one thousand genuine 
subscribers to the paper. Mr. Taft at once adopted a new 
and wise policy in the management, made large expenditures 
of money in necessary outlays, and labored with unabated 
zeal for néarly a year, in his efforts to raise it from the depths 
to which it had.sunk. Many thought it a useless undertak- 
ing and a necessarily losing investment. However, Mr. 
Taft’s efforts were rewarded by a rapid increase of circula- 
tion, until, at the end of a year, it had reached about twenty 
thousand. In June, 1880 Mr. Taft made a proposition to the 
Daily Star, the only other evening paper of that city, to con- 
solidate the two papers. His proposition was accepted, and 
the consolidation was effected, the Zzmes controlling ninety- 
five out of the one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
capital The paper has since been known as the Zimes- 
Star, in which Mr. Taft still retains a controlling interest, 
and dictates its management. Mr. Taft is also vice- 
president and stockholder in the Vo/ksblatt Company, the 
most prosperous German newspaper in the country. He 
has been identified for several years with numerous public 
enterprises and interests, among which might be mentioned 
the Zodlogical Garden of Cincinnati, of which he was one 
of the founders and for several years one of its directors. 
He was also treasurer of the May Festival Association for 
several years, and has borne his part in securing to it its 
great success. He has always taken a great interest in edu- 
cation, and has been for years a member of the Union Board 
of High Schools, and at one time president of the same. Mr. 
Taft was married December 4th, 1873, to Miss Annie Sinton, 
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daughter of David and Jane (Ellison) Sinton, of Cincinnati. | 


Four children, all living, have been born of this union, viz. : 
Jane Ellison, David Sinton, Annie Louise, and Charles Howard. 


BROWN, JOSEPH H., of Youngstown, coal operator 
and iron manufacturer, was born July 24th, 1810, in Glamor- 
ganshire, South Wales. When six years old he was brought 
to the United States by his father, John Brown, an iron 
manufacturer, who settled in 1816 at Ellicott's Mills, in 
Maryland, where he and his brother-in-law built the iron 
and nail mills, which were afterward converted into copper 
mills, and a few years later again made into iron mills. 
Here Joseph H. Brown learned thoroughly the business 
of iron-making, and at the age of eighteen removed to Frank- 
lin County, Pennsylvania, where he was connected with the 
Montalto Iron Works. After three years he removed to 
Antietam, Maryland, and in 1833 engaged in making iron at 
that place. Two years afterward he returned for a few 
months to Franklin county, going from thence to Harrisburg, 
where, as superintendent, he took entire charge of an iron 
mill, which proved a profitable venture. In 1839, he re- 
moved to Newcastle, Lawrence county, where he laid the 
foundation and superintended the construction of the first iron 
mill in the place, for James D. White. The death of Mr. 
White embarrassed the enterprise. He leased the mill and 
ran it successfully until its sale to Messrs. Crawford & Ritter. 
He then purchased an interest, and a partnership was formed 
under the name of A. L. Crawford & Co., he having. the 
practical management of the work. The partnership con- 
tinued nearly four years, and proved very successful. At the 
end of that time he resolved on the erection of another mill 
in the same town, and in connection with Joseph Higgs and 
Edward Thomas erected the extensive works afterward 
owned by Rice, Brown & Berger. These works were 
among the largest in the State, thoroughly appointed, and 
containing the latest improvements in plant and machinery. 
When completed, they were entirely free from debt, but re- 
quiring additional capital to carry them on and increase their 
capacity, he admitted three more -partners, reorganizing the 
firm as McCormick, Peebles, Brown & Co. In the new ar- 
rangement he retained full control of the mechanical depart- 
ments, but gave the financial control into the hands of his 
partners. After some time he found that while he was work- 
ing the mills at good profit, errors in the financial manage- 
ment were dissipating the profits and capital. He therefore 
disposed of his entire interest in the firm for the nominal sum 
of $1, and after sixteen years unintermitting labor to build up a 
reasonable fortune, found himself entirely stripped of all his 
hard earnings, and compelled to begin the struggle anew. 
He retained his superintendence of the works until the firm 
failed, three years afterward, when the establishment was 
sold for a small sum. On the closing of these works he re- 
moved to Youngstown, Ohio, where in 1855, in connection 
with William Bonnell and Richard and Thomas Brown, he 
formed a copartnership under the firm name of Brown, Bon- 
nell & Co., and purchased a large iron mill that had been 
allowed to become a mere wreck, With nothing but charac- 
ter and credit as capital—these being sufficient where he 
was so well known as in Youngstown—he went vigorously 
to work, and in time brought the works up to the condition 
of being among the largest and finest in the State. These 
works manufacture all kinds of merchant iron, sheets, 
plates, nails, spikes, and pig, finding markets at the East and 
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West, and in Canada. In 1875, in connection with several 
partners, he commenced the erection of extensive works in 
Chicago for the manufacture of iron and steel. They now 
embrace a large rolling mill for beams and merchant bar 
iron, having attached to them a factory of seventy-five ma- 
chines for making cut nails, all of which are in successful 
operation, and form one of the most complete and best ar- 
ranged works of the kind in the country, and the first erected 
in Chicago. After and in compliment to him, they have been 
named the “Joseph H. Brown Iron and Steel Works.” He 
was also interested in a blast furnace in Missouri, having 1o,- 
ooo acres of land attached. He was elected president of the 
Youngstown Savings and Loan Association, and was a direc- 
tor of the First National bank of Youngstown. In political 
matters he takes no conspicuous part, but holds it his duty as 
a good citizen to cast his vote. When the war of the Re- 
bellion broke out he was zealous and liberal in the Union 


| Cause, placing all he had at the service of the country. In 


religious and benevolent movements he was always ready to 
assist so far as lay in his power. He possesses indomitable 
energy, great business sagacity, and that stability and integ- 
rity of character which is suggested by the general acknowl- 
edgment that “his word is as good as his bond.” A man 
of large brain, well posted in political economy, as applied 
to the United States, he was called to a conference with lead- 
ing statesmen, that he might give his views on the tariff and 
other questions. He is a self-made man, whose marked 
success—after trying reverses—was not due in any degree to 
that usual assistance called luck. He married, in 1832, Miss 
Susannah Oellig, daughter of Dr. John Oellig, of Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, and has six children living—John O. 
Brown, of the firm of A. B. Brownlee & Co., of Youngstown; 
Edmund L., general manager of the Ohio Powder Company, 
of Youngstown; Mary Jane, the wife of Edwin J. Warner, 


| Esq., of Denver, Colorado; Susannah, the wife of Rev. C. E. 


Felton, D. D., of the Methodist Church, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
the two youngest daughters, Ella and Emma, still (1883) re- 
side at home. 


SULLIVANT, WILLIAM STARLING, A. M. and 
LL.D., of Columbus, Ohio, was born January 15th, 1803, at 
the little village of Franklinton, Ohio, in the midst of the 
wilderness on which the city of Columbus, the capital of the 
State, now stands. He was the eldest son of Lucas and 
Sarah (Starling) Sullivant, the leading pioneer of the locality 
which afterward became Franklin county. When old 
enough, William was sent to a private school in Jessamine 
county, Kentucky, and, on the opening of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, became a student under Lindley and Dana. He 
afterward proceeded to Yale College, from which he graduated 
in 1823. His father had destined him for a profession, but 
his death recalled the son home, and family affairs engrossed 
all his attention. While a boy he had accompanied his 
father on some of his surveying expeditions, receiving at the 
time lessons, and gathering experience, which made him an 
expert surveyor, when called upon after his college career, to 
attend to the large landed estate of the family. It also devel- 
oped in him remarkable muscular strength and activity. On 
returning home from Yale, after his father’s death, desiring 
active occupation, he engaged in the surveys of the Ohio 
canal, not in a professional capacity, but as an amateur de- 
siring employment. Subsequently, he took charge of the 
mills on the estate and remodeled them after plans of his own. 
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Thenceforward he led an active, busy life. He became a 
member of the Ohio Stage Company for facilitating travel; 
was one of the original stockholders and directors of the 
Clinton bank, and for some time its president. He occupied, 
improved, and adorned the present site of the Central Ohio 
Lunatic Asylum. Here he enjoyed facilities for the study of 
natural history, principally ornithology and botany. For 
several years this study occupied his leisure hours, and the 
first result was an elaborate catalogue of the flora of Franklin 
county. He established a wide reputation as the result of 
years of quiet, but earnest labor. His published works re- 
flect the highest credit on his industry. Besides many papers 
in the scientific journals, he published “A Catalogue of the 
Plants in Franklin County;”’ “ Muse? Alleghanienses ;" “ Con- 
tributions to the Bryology and Hepaticology of North 
America;”’ ‘“‘Mosses and Hepatice of the United States, east 


of the Mississippi River;”’ “ Mosses and Hepaticz collected” 


during Whipple’s United States Government Survey;” 
“Mosses brought home by Wilkes’ United States Exploring 
Expedition ;”’ ‘‘ Mosses and Hepatice collected in the United 
States Union Pacific Exploring Expedition;” and ‘‘ /cones 
Muscorum.’ All of these works were illustrated —many of 
the drawings by himself. He was one of the trustees under 
the will of the founder. of Starling Medical College, and 
always held the presidency. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican National Academy, and also of several European scien- 
tific societies, his botanical and other writings being greatly 
esteemed by the most competent judges. Mr. Sullivant died 
in 1877. 


PERRY, NATHAN, pioneer merchant, was born in 


Ohio. His father, Judge Nathan Perry, first came from Con- 
necticut to Ohio in 1796, and continued during that season 
with the surveyors, who were engaged in running the boun- 


daries of that portion of the Western Reserve lying on the. 


east side of the Cuyahoga river. The judge removed with 
his family to Cleveland in 1806, and on the organization of 
Cuyahoga county, in 1809, he was elected one of the judges 
of the new county. He died in 1813, leaving four children, 
a daughter who became wife of Peter M. Weddell, and three 
sons: Horatio, who settled in Lorain county; Horace who, 
for many years clerk and recorder of Cuyahoga county, 
’ died in 1835, very generally respected and esteemed; and 
the subject of this sketch. He, instead of coming to Cleve- 
land with the remainder of the family, settled at Black River, 
Lorain county, Ohio, in 1804, and engaged in trade at 
that place. By great effort he mastered the Indian dialect, 
and built up an extensive trade with the tribes which then 
occupied all the territory west of the Cuyahoga river. An 
incident of his life, given in the “ Historical Collections of 
Ohio,” relates that in the spring of 1807 a fishing expedition 
set out from Cleveland for Maumee river. The vessel was a 
Canadian sail-boat, on board of which there were goods “sent 
by Major Perry to his son Nathan, at Black River, and a 


hired woman named Mary, as a passenger to that place.” - 


The sail-boat was wrecked opposite what is now the township 
of Dover, and all hands were lost save a Mr. Plumb, who 
escaped by straddling the capsized boat and floating ashore, 
where he remained, nearly perished with cold and exhaustion, 
until news of the disaster reached Black River, when Nathan 
Perry and Quintus F. Atkins went to that place in the night, 


and lighting torches, found Mr. Plumb at the foot of a per- | 
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| pendicular cliff, and hauled him up its face by means of a_ 


rope; no easy task for men already worn down with the fa- 
tigue of a night’s travel. In 1808 he removed from Black 
River to Cleveland, and began trading at that place, where 
for over twenty years he was the leading merchant. His 
store and house, under one roof, was located on the corner 
of Superior and Water streets, now the site of the Second 
National bank building. After a few years, a brick store and 
dwelling was erected in this place, it being the third brick 
building in Cleveland. It is related of him that, one time 
taking $12,000 worth of furs to New York, he followed the 
wagon containing them from Buffalo to New York. On ar- 
riving in that city he encountered John Jacob Astor, who en- 
deavored to get from him the asking-price of his furs. Mr. 
Astor becoming importunate, he was told sharply that he 
could not have the furs at any price. He had made up his 
mind that he could do better with any one else than with 
Mr. Astor, who was the great fur merchant of those days, 
and therefore would not even show his furs. He was the 
pioneer ‘merchant of northern Ohio. Endowed with a vig- 
orous constitution, exhaustless energy, and restless enter- 
prise, he was well qualified to encounter and subdue the 
hardships, exposures, and perils incident to the frontier life. 
The men of to-day can hardly realize the fatigue, self-denial, 
and anxieties of the merchant of sixty years ago, when goods 
had to be transported from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by 
wagorr, and thence by pack-horse or ox team to Cleveland, 
and bartered to Indians and rugged settlers in exchange for 
all sorts of commodities, under the constant personal inspec- 
tion and care of the trader. A distinguished trait of his 


_ character, developed in his youth,.and dominating through 
1786, in Connecticut, and died June 24th, 1865, at Cleveland, | 


his life, was the celerity with which he formed an opinion, 
and the extraordinary tenacity with which he adhered to it 
when formed. He was never known to relent, or to change 
his decision. When those lips were once firmly compressed, 
every one understood that the subject was fiza/ly disposed 
of. But he was a man of warm affections, generous and 
steadfast in his friendships, of the strictest integrity and 
honor, and ever~active and influential as a citizen. When 
the village of Cleveland was organized, under the charter 
granted in December, 1814, he was one of the trustees 
elect®d at the first village election in the following June. He 
invested largely in real estate, which increased in value 
enormously, and made him at the time of his death very 
wealthy. A large part of his extensive real estate posses- 
sions in the heart of the city were purchased at from $5 to 
#10 an acre. His last illness was of about five weeks’ du- 
ration. Paralysis set in, first attacking the lower extremities, 
and gradually working up until it reached the heart. He 
married, in 1816, a daughter of Captain Abram Skinner, 
of Painesville. His son, Oliver Hazard—named after Com- 
modore O. H. Perry, the hero of the battle of Lake Erie, 
and a distant relative of the family —met with a melancholy 
death from a-railroad accident in December, 1864. His 
only daughter married Hon. H. B. Payne, of Cleveland. 


BIRCHARD, MATTHEW, a judge of the supreme 
court of Ohio, and holding several other important public 
positions, was born in Beckett, Massachusetts, January Igth, 
1804, and died at his home in Warren, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, June 16th, 1876. His parents removed to the Western 
Reserve in 1812 and settled in Portage county, where his 
father became one of the proprietors of Windham township. 
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Educated in the common schools, and subsequently having 
attended the academies in Warren, he-studied medicine a 
short time, but, discarding it, at the age of twenty-one com- 
menced to read law under the direction of General Roswell 
Stone in Warren. During his studies during the four follow- 
ing years he taught school in winter, and, in 1828, being ad- 
mitted to the bar, at once entered upon practice with David 
Tod, afterwards governor of the State, who was at that time 
a young and undistinguished lawyer. In 1832 Mr. Birchard 
was elevated to the common pleas bench, and in 1836 ap- 
pointed solicitor for the general land office of the United 
States at Washington City, and this position he held five 
years. During the latter part of this term he was appointed 
solicitor for the United States Treasury, to succeed Henry D. 
Gilpin. In 1841 he returned to Warren, and resumed the 
practice of his profession with his original partner, Mr. Tod, 
but in the subsequent winter he was elected a judge of the 
supreme court of Ohio. Though possessing qualities to adorn 
public life, Judge Birchard was not an office-seeker, never- 
theless he was more than once put in nomination for legis- 
lative positions.. In 1867 he purchased the newspaper prop- 
erty known as the Warren Constitution, and in connection 
with his son, that journal was subsequently conducted by 
him until his death. In 1841 he married Miss Jane E. Weaver, 
daughter of a captain in the United States navy, and who 
bore him seven children, only two of whom survive, Jane, 
the wife of F. H. Mason, a newspaper editor, and William 
A. Birchard, who was associated with his father, under the 
firm name of M. Birchard & Son, in the management of the 
Warren Constitution. He served two years and a half 
during the war of the Rebellion as master’s mate and en- 
sign in the United States navy. Asa lawyer, Judge Birchard 
ranked high in his profession. His knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of law was good and his tact in their appli- 
cation excellent. As an advocate he confined himself to the 
law and the evidence, presenting both calmly, and ignoring 
all emotional appeals to the jury, but relying for a verdict 
on their intelligence and good sense, rather than by an 
appeal to passion or prejudice. As a judge this disposition 
was eminently the proper one. His decisions were the result 
of careful consideration and diligent research — carefully sup- 
ported by copious citations from standard authorities and 
logical reasoning. As chief justice of the supreme court 
of Ohio, Judge Birchard was ‘an honor to himself and the 
State, and his decisions in that capacity have an extended 
influence. Although descended from pious parents, he never 
connected himself with any church, and for many years, as 
have been many other seriously thoughtful and reasoning 
men, he was inclined to infidelity. But he was a habitual 
student of the scriptures upon which are founded the Chris- 
tian religion, and was governed by the rules inculcated by its 
founder. His kindness of heart, sympathy for the suffering 
or afflicted, and leniency towards those indebted to him were 
proverbial, and, a scrupulously honest man, he died enjoying 
the esteem and affection of all who knew him. 


MILLER, JOHN HUSTON, lawyer and jurist, Steu- 
benville, was born January 30th, 1813, in Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania. His parents were Amos and Eliza- 
beth (Huston) Miller, natives of Pennsylvania. Amos Miller 
followed farming pursuits, in Pennsylvania, up to 1850, when 
he removed to Rock County, Wisconsin, where he died, in 
May, 1864. Our subject received his early education at 


-dren were born of this marriage, a son and daughter. 
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Stroudsburg Academy, Pennsylvania, but the greater part 
of his acquirements are due to an early and continuous de- 
votion to private reading. After quitting the academy he 
worked on the home farm, for a time, employing his leisure 
time as just indicated. In 1837 he commenced to read for 
the bar, and in 1839 he entered the law office of General 
Stokely, of Steubenville, to complete his studies under that 
gentleman’s tutorship. He was admitted to practice in De- 
cember, 1840. He practiced his profession with success, 
until January, 1870, when he was appointed by the Governor 
Common Pleas Judge, to complete the unexpired term of 
Judge Mcllvaine, who had been elected to the Supreme 
Bench. He was elected his own Successor, in the fall of 
1871, over his Democratic competitor, J. M. Estep, Esq., of 
Cadiz. At the present writing he is the oldest member of the 
Steubenville bar. He is held in high esteem by. his col- 
leagues, who accord to him the deference and respect which 
his acknowledged ability and position (as the senior lawyer 
of his bar) entitles him. He was married March 4th, 1841, 
to Ann C. Stokely, a sister of General Stokely. Two chil- 
His 
politics are Republican, and he has pronounced convictions 
on the leading political questions of the day. He is a com- 
municant in the Presbyterian Church, and has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Steubenville Furnace and 
Iron Company. 


QUINBY, EPHRAIM, Junior, son of the late Judge 
Ephraim Quinby, the founder of Warren, Trumbull county, 
was born in that town April 13th, 1813. In 1824, he went to 
reside with his brother, Samuel Quinby, who was living in 
Wooster, holding the office of receiver of public moneys for 
the United States land office for that district, and, simultane- 
ously, the office of treasurer of Wayne county. He remained 
with his brother until July, 1828, assisting him in his office as 
occasion permitted, at the same time attending the village 
school. During this year he entered upon the duties of clerk 
in the store of the late John Larwill, at a salary of $100 and 
his board, and by strict economy he saved fully one-third of 
his wages. In July, 1829, Mr. Joseph H. Larwill having re- 
ceived from President Jackson the appointment of receiver 
of public moneys for the Tiffin United States land district, 
Mr. Quinby accepted the position of clerk in his office, re- 
maining there about one year, when he returned to Wooster, 
and entered the office of his brother Samuel, with whom he 
continued until the fall of 1834, and during this time, in addi- 
tion to his other duties, he made the monthly deposits of the 
government moneys, received from sales of public lands, for 
the Wooster and Bucyrus (formerly Tiffin) United States 
land offices, in the branch bank of the United States at Pitts- 
burgh. This duty was one of great responsibility and ex- 
tremely hazardous, the country then being sparsely settled, 
and the protection afforded by society and the laws not being 
surely established. The usual method of conveying the 
moneys to Pittsburgh was in a two-horse wagon, strongly 
built, although sometimes this would not answer the purpose, 
and a heavier vehicle had to be substituted. This was abso- 
lutely necessary in the instance of the deposit after the public 
sale of the Seneca Indian reserve, as the amount of the 
moneys received for that month exceeded $100,000, about 
$25,000 of which was in silver coin. In making these depos- 
its it was always necessary to exercisé great prudence, and 
frequently the most extreme and circumspect caution, so as 
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to elude watching. To avoid observation and not permit the 
contents of the loaded wagon to be known, was oftentimes a 
difficult matter, especially when an unusual amount of coin 
was being conveyed, and when the roads were bad and fre- 
quent stops had to be made at places where was seldom seen 
more money than they received from their customers for a 
night’s lodging and other accommodations. In cases like 
these, Mr. Quinby —then but twenty years old—would drive 
his team pretty close to the tavern door, and request that it 
remain there until morning. Having generally a friend 
along with him, they would arrange to have a bed spread on 
the floor of the tavern sitting-room, vigilantly keeping an eye 
on the wagon containing the coin, the bank notes being about 
his person. After supper, and when other travelers and the 
family had retired, Mr. Quinby and his friend would quickly 
remove the boxes, each containing from $1,200 to $1,500, 
from the wagon to the sitting room, and closing the doors 
securely they would sleep in turns until quite early in the 
morning, and before there was any stir upon the premises 
they would stealthily replace the boxes containing the coin in 
the wagon. After breakfast they would renew their journey, 
not even the landlord or any one else about the premises 
knowing the value of their cargo, or the amount of money they 
controlled, such a state of profound ignorance being, no doubt, 
a source of comfort to Mr.Quinby. These special precautions, 
it is true, were only taken in suspicious localities and strange 
places; yet precaution, prudence and watchfulness was the 
rule at all times and under all circumstances. He never 
carried weapons of defense in all these perilous adventures, 
though often, indeed, apprehensive of molestation and rob- 
bery. In the autumn of 1834, he embarked in the mercantile 
business at Wooster, but disposed of it in the ensuing year. 
In 1836 he entered into partnership with Mr, James A. Grant, 
in the same town, but the principal part of the first purchases 
for the firm were lost on Lake Erie in a storm, by the sinking 
of a vessel containing the goods which were shipped from 
Buffalo. The vessel being subsequently raised, and the dam- 
aged goods recovered, they were sold at auction in Wooster 
at a loss of about $2,500, there being no insurance. Mr. 
Quinby immediately repaired to New York, by no means dis- 
heartened by the misfortune, and enjoying the confidence of 
the Eastern merchants, purchased a new stock of goods. 
The firm had a prosperous trade for three or four years. which 
enabled them to retrieve their unfortunate loss. On the 12th 
October, 1837, he married Miss Catherine E. McConahay, 
daughter of Judge D. McConahay. She died October 18th, 
1871. In 1836 to 1842 he turned his attention toward specu- 
lations in real estate, though still retaining and continuing 
his commercial interests, but in 1844 he retired from the dry 
goods trade, and devoted himself exclusively to the former 
business, for which he has peculiar capacity, and in the 
prosecution of which his good judgment and discriminating 
foresight have made him remarkably successful. In 1848 
the Wayne county branch of the State Bank of Ohio was or- 
ganized, when he became a stockholder, and was chosen its 
cashier, which position he held until the expiration of the 
charter in 1865. The shareholders then organized under the 
United States National bank act in 1865, the Wayne County 
National bank, of Wooster, when Mr. Quinby was elected 
as its cashier. The University of Wooster being projected in 
1866, and an enterprise being inaugurated by the Presby- 
terian synods of Ohio, to locate it in any suitable town or city 
wherever a reliable subscription of $100,000 should be pro- 
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cured and placed at their disposal, a subscription list was 
put in circulation in Wooster and throughout the county to 
raise the stipulated sum, one condition of which was a site 
for the university building, which was to be accepted asa 
portion of the $100,000 to be raised. The subscription was 
headed by Mr. Quinby with $10,000, which was followed by 
subscriptions of lesser amount. The final effort having been 
accomplished, after a thorough canvass of the county and 
city, it appeared that the amount raised was $32,000 short of 
the sum required, and the prospect of the location of the uni- 
versity in Wooster looked gloomy, and its abandonment 
seemed probable. At this juncture, however, the Presby- 
terian synod of Ohio, being in session at Wooster, after view- 
ing the site proposed by Mr. Quinby for the university, ap- 
pointed a committee, to confer with a committee of its citizens, 
and offered to accept the twenty acres of land as a donation 
from Mr. Quinby at $25,000, and in addition $75,000 cash 
subscriptions, which proposition was agreed to. There hav- 
ing been, however, but about $58,000 of cash subscriptions 
that might be considered reliable, the synodical committee 
agreed to accept a guaranty of Mr. Quinby and other citizens 
of Wooster for $17,000, which would complete the $75,000 
subscription required. The money was subscribed by the 
citizens of the city and county, and the guarantors released 
from their obligations; and thus it was that the location of 
Wooster University was finally fixed. Since its construction 
and its having been opened for students, Mr. Quinby has 
liberally endowed a chair for a professor of the Greek lan- 
guage and its literature. Including other subscriptions, not 
referred to, he has donated to this institution a surn exceeding 
$55,000, besides which he has made liberal donations of real 
estate to churches and enterprises of public utility. Whether 
as office boy for his brother, clerk for Mr. Larwell, or con- 
veying the moneys of the government to their destination, or 
having charge of the receiver’s office, or as merchant, or 
dealer in real estate, or as banker, he has discharged his 
duties with honesty, industry, prudence, and punctuality, as 
well as fidelity to every trust committed to him. These traits 
of character were developed in him in boyhood, and secured 
him the confidence of reliable and valuable friends. He be- 
gan well, and in his youth was careful in the business asso- 
ciations that he made. He first established a reputation for 
industry, honesty and prudence. These qualities, combined 
with energy, resolution, and indefatigability, prepared him for 
the training processes of life, and it is safe to infer that he 
he was an apt pupil, as unquestionably he was a successful 
one. When he has decided to execute a project he acts with 
decision, but with certainty. He is neither rash nor excita- 
ble, and in all his enterprises he ‘‘makes haste slowly.” Mr. 
Quinby’s name is indissolubly associated with the university 
of Wooster, for to him, far more than to any other man, is 
the city indebted for that noble institution. January 15th, 
1880, Mr. Quinby was smitten with apoplexy, and after two 
weeks semi-unconscious helplessness breathed his last Janu- 
ary 30th, 1880, deeply regretted by his many friends, and 
those whom in his life he had shown himself their benefac- 
tor, by his munificient gift to Wooster University. 


GLENN, WILLIAM, merchant, head and founder of 
the well known house of William Glenn & Sons, Cincinnati, 
was born in Guilford County, North Carolina, March 13th, 1800, 
His ancestors were Scotch, who emigrated to this country and 


| settled in that State prior to the American Revolution, and 
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some of them shared with marked distinction in that mem- 
orable struggle. The death of his father occurred when he 
was quite young, and soon thereafter his mother, with this, 
her only son, and an only daughter, decided to cast her lot 
with her aged father and a brother, in the wilds of the then 
almost unknown West. She came first to Ohio, and for sev- 
eral years resided on a farm near Lebanon, in Warren County. 
She then removed to Dearborn County, Indiana, and settled 
on a wooded tract, a few miles north of the present town of 
Aurora. The country was wild, and the Indian had not yet 
disappeared. The block-house remained, even then necessary 
for the protection of the brave settler. The rifle accompanied 
the ax and the plow, and the pioneer was not unfrequently 
aroused in the dead of night by the savage yells of the red 
man, who if not seeking an opportunity to murder the en- 
croaching whites, was at least bent on stealing or killing their 
stock. It was a courageous step for this widow and her two 
children to attempt life in that new country, but she possessed 
in a high degree the unconquerable resolution so marked in 
her son, then and all through his subsequent career. A 
cabin was built of logs cut from their own forest, and in this 
humble abode they began a life which involved great labor 
and hardship for years. Upon the boy of* sixteen rested 
responsibilities which sturdy manhood alone should bear; a 
mother and sister to provide for, with only primitive nature’s 
sources from which to draw. Nothing daunted, he went to 
work—splitting rails, building fences, stables, and cribs, plow- 
ing, planting, and gathering, so that each recurring autumn 
found the little family “with sufficient store to last until the 
succeeding harvest. But he had a higher ambition. His 
opportunities for education, limited as they were, had been 
sufficient to incite in him a keen appreciation of the value 


of learning, and he resolved to lose no chance for acquiring. 


more. When the day’s toils were ended the evening found 
him by a blazing fire of hickory, poring over a volume from 
his own scant library or borrowed from that of a distant 
neighbor—for books were treasures then in that new country, 
and not regarded as absolutely necessary by the hardy pio- 
neer so earnestly engaged in conquering the forest to pro- 
vide a home for his family. A love for the systematic study 
of the English language manifested itself early in his literary 
pursuits, and he soon acquired a reputation for scholarship 
_in that direction. . He became noted for his proficiency in 
grammar, and for several years, during the winter months, 
he devoted himself to giving lessons and lecturing upon that 
subject. Cincinnati, Covington, Newport, and other places 
were chosen for his efforts in that way, and not a few of the 
older citizens of those cities, then poor young men, availed 
themselves of his instruction, and still hold him in grateful 
remembrance. His lectures met with favorable comment in 
the Cincinnati Gazeffe, then under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished Charles Hammond. Far from him then was the 
thought that in subsequent years the columns of the same 
paper would be open to the brilliant contributions of one of 
his own sons, and that he and that son would be among its 
principal owners. Finding, at the age of twenty-five, that 
the labors and exposures of pioneer life were telling upon his 
health, he took the small capital he had acquired by his 
lectures ahd engaged in business, first in Wilmington, after- 
ward in Dillsborough, and then in Aurora, Indiana. About 
eleven years of his life were thus spent, with a fair degree 
of success. During these years he made frequent trips to 
New Orleans, on both steam and flat boats, carrying cargoes 
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of produce for sale, and acquiring considerable note as a 
successful river trader. At this time, there being an evident 
opening for a steam-packet between Cincinnati and Rising 
Sun, Indiana, he promptly sold out his business, bought the 
steamboat /ashion, entered the trade, and succeeded so well 
that he was induced to extend his trips to Madison, Indiana. 
He was really the pioneer in what afterward became an im- 
portant packet-trade. He subsequently commanded the Win, 
R. McKee, in the same line, and during his four years of 
river life was regarded as a capable and popular commander. 
It was during this time that he moved his family to Cin- 
cinnati, and after relinquishing that occupation he decided 
to engage in merchandising in that city, and in so doing he 
then laid the foundation of the business house which has for 
years been regarded as the leading one of its line in the 
West. ‘This modest beginning, with limited means, was at 
the northwest corner of Lower Market and Sycamore Streets. 
Five years of marked success there induced him to erect a 
larger building at the northeast corner of Walnut and Second 
Streets, where ten years more of prosperity followed, and the 
firm had attained a position and reputation equal to the best. 
Then followed the building of the solid and extensive stores 
on Vine Street, which the firm has occupied for the past 
twenty-three years, the acknowledged leaders in the grocery 
trade, doing a business amounting to millions annually, and 
possessing a trade extending for hundreds of miles in every 
direction. They have reason for some feeling of satisfaction 
in view of the reputation, confidence, and credit which by 
their prudence, energy, and honorable dealing they have 
built up and maintain in the commercial world. The founder 
of this well known house, though now in his eighty-fourth 
year, is still an erect, active, and clear-headed gentleman. 
To the same keen oversight which characterized his earlier 
supervision. he now adds such commercial wisdom as an ex- 
perience of half a century alone can give. It may well be 
permitted him to feel a pride in the house that he has founded, 
especially in view of the fact that during a business career 
of nearly two generations he has maintained an untarnished 
credit, and has never, in all that time, asked an extension, 
never allowed a debt or note to go unpaid when due. This 
is certainly a remarkable record. Four years after the estab- 
lishment of his house, Mr. Glenn associated two of his sons, 
Joseph and James M., with him, and the firm name became 
William Glenn & Sons. A few years later Joseph Glenn 
withdrew, and became directly interested in the ownership 
and management of the Cincinnati Gaze/fe, a relation which 
he maintained until his death, in 1874. During his connec- 
tion with that journal he was acknowledged as an elegant 
and forcible writer, and his death was recognized as a loss 
to both press and public.. Upon the withdrawal of Joseph 
Glenn, Richard Dymond, Mr. Glenn’s son-in-law, became a 
member of the firm, and he and James M. Glenn still con- 
tinue active partners in the house. Subsequently a younger 
son, Omer T. Glenn, was admitted, continuing until 1866, 
when he withdrew, and has since passed most of his time in 
Europe. Shortly before giving up farm and frontier life 
Mr. Glenn married Miss Alice Miller, a young English lady, 
who has ever been to him a faithful and devoted companion 
and helpmeet, sharing his earlier hardships, and now rejoic- 
ing with him in the possession of abundance and in the sat- 
isfaction which well-earned success should inspire. Both 
have been earnest, consistent Christians during the whole 
of their journey together, as members of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, giving largely and constantly to its support. 
In the upbuilding of Churches, the establishing and support 
of missions, in the cause of temperance, and in all other good 
works, they have ever been among the most active workers 
and generous givers. In 1875 they celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage. Many friends and kindred 
then gathered around this venerable couple, who had ‘so long 
journeyed together, at the beginning over rough, and now 
at last over smooth places. Their hospitable home was 
crowded by those who came to offer their warmest congratu- 
lations. ‘ It was an occasion that will be long and pleasantly 
remembered by all who were present. During Mr. Glenn’s 
mercantile life he has ever taken an active interest in all 
that related to the prosperity of his adopted city. . Seeing 
the great benefit that Cincinnati would derive from direct 
communication with the South, he became one of the earliest 
advocates of a Southern railroad, exerting himself in the 
effort to raise a bonus fund of one million dollars to offer to 
any company that would build such a line, heading the sub- 
scription himself with a large sum. And although this effort 
failed, it was as seed sown, which soon ripened into a general 
‘demand for a direct connection with the vast and growing 
South, culminating finally in the construction of the Cincin- 
nati Southern. He was one of the company leasing this 
_road after its completion, and an active director therein, con- 
tinuing as such until its transfer to the Erlanger syndicate. 
Mr. Glenn feels amply repaid for his long continued efforts 
in this behalf by the triumphant consummation of this great 
work, so creditable to the energy and enterprise of Cincin- 
nati. He was also connected with the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, in its commencement, being a director when the 
line reached no farther than Seymour, Indiana, and lacked 
both money and credit to go farther. He, however, continued 
to urge its continuation to Vincennes, where it would meet 
the West Branch, and thus form a through line, opening up 
the rich valley of the Wabash and the fertile plains of South- 
ern Illinois to the trade of Cincinnati; and finally, as its 
president, concluded the contract with the syndicate which 
soon thereafter added the necessary link, thus uniting Cin- 
cinnati with St. Louis and the Far West. He was also a 
director in the Marietta and Cincinnati Road, during its 
early existence, not for a moment wavering in his belief that 
it would ultimately prove a most valuable connection for Cin- 
cinnati. His faith was fully justified by the final consolida- 
tion of that line with the great Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Mr. Glenn was one of the first to see the benefits that would 
follow from the national banking law, and, in connection 
with the late Lewis Worthington and others, organized the 
First National Bank, of Cincinnati. The perfection of the 
organization was largely due to the efforts of Mr. Worthing- 
ton and himself. He served as a director in this noted bank 
for many years, until impaired health and a desire for foreign 
travel caused him to resign. He is now a director in the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, and president of the 
Hammond Building Company. For years he was a leading 
stockholder and director in the Cincinnati Gazette Company, 
and is now one of the principal owners of the Commercial 
' Gazette. He is president of the board of trustees of St. Paul 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with which he was connected 
before its change of name and place of worship from Morris 
Chapel to the present stately and graceful temple, at the 
southwest corner of Smith and Seventh Streets. It is but 
simple justice to say that Mr. Glenn aided largely in its 
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construction, and it has ever been his earnest Christian desire 
that moral and religious movements should always keep pace 
with, at least, the wonderful material development of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Glenn was a delegate to the Law and Order 
Convention, held at Columbus, in March, 1882, serving as a 
member of the committee which prepared the forcible reso- 
lutions adopted by that noted assemblage, composed of able 
and excellent men from all parts of the State. Amid the 
cares and responsibilities of a long and active business life, 
extending over sixty years, Mr. Glenn has yet found time for 
He has 
been a close student and keen observer of passing events, 
keeping himself well informed in all things pertaining to the 
literature and politics of the day. He has traveled extensively, 
visiting Europe several times, and, as a result, has acquired 
a great store of practical knowledge and valuable experience, 
making business and social intercourse with him highly in- 
structive and agreeable. To conclude, the subject of our 
sketch is now, in his eighty-fourth year, the honored head 
of the largest mercantile house in the Ohio Valley, the center 
of a wide circle of friends, extending through many States, 
comprising all who have come in personal or commercial 
relation with him. His name is loved and revered by a city 
whose many commercial and public enterprises he has so 
earnestly fostered and supported, and he is also gratefully 
remembered by many young men who, seeking education or 
starling in business under great disadvantages, have received 
from him encouraging words or practical sympathy. Of him 
it can be fittingly said: ‘‘He has lived peaceably with all 
men, he has recompensed to no one evil for evil, he has 
cleaved to that which is good, he has distributed to the 
necessities of saints, he is given to hospitality, and has pro- 
vided things honest in the sight of all men.” ; 


WARWICK, JOHN G., Massillon, Lieutenant-governor 
of Ohio, is a son of Robert and Mary (McConnell) Warwick. 
He came from that sturdy race which has given to our 
country so.many of its statesmen, jurists, generals, and other 
distinguished and noble men. He was born in the county 
of Tyrone, Ireland, December 23d, 1829. At the age of 


‘twenty-one, in the year 1850, he came to this country, and 


located in Stark County, Ohio. His first occupation was that 
of clerk in a store, in Navarre, where he remained nearly 
three years. In 1853 he removed to Massillon, and entered 
the employ of Cumins & Co., in the same capacity. In 1855 
he engaged in the dry goods business on his own account, 
and speedily became one of the leading merchants in that 
line in Massillon. This business he continued until 1872. 
In the meantime he had become largely engaged in other 
enterprises. In 1865 he embarked in milling, in which he 
has been highly successful; and is principal owner of the 
Sipps Valley Mills, one of the largest in the county. In rail- 
road interests he has been very active. He is a director in 
the Massillon and Cleveland Railroad Company, the Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie Railroad Company, and the Cleveland 
and Marietta Railroad Company, of which road a consider- 
able portion was built under his immediate supervision. He 
is also a member of the Executive Committee of these 
roads. He is largely interested in the Rhodes Coal Com- 
pany, the Beaver Run Coal Company, and the Elm Run 
Coal Company. Of the two latter companies he is presi- 
dent, and holds considerable of the stock. With all his 
important business enterprises, he also devotes some time to 
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agriculture, being the owner of a number of farms, among 
them one of six hundred and fifteen acres, within two anda 
half miles of the town of Massillon. It is to his influence, 
largely, that Massillon enjoys such important railroad facil- 
ities. His life has been a busy and active one, Bringing 

to all his commercial pursuits a strict integrity of purpose, 
with a clear judgment, he has been eminently successful in 
all his undertakings, and has made himself the representative 
man of his district. In politics he is a Democrat, and the 
Democratic party is the only organization of which he has 
ever.been a member. Secret organizations he has always 
eschewed, and has never been a member of any of the nu- 
merous orders. Popular in the town and district in which he 
has so long resided, and so thoroughly and favorably known 
from having done so much toward its prosperity, he has been 
requently importuned to accept office—the people, for years, 
assuring him he might have any office he would accept that 
their votes could elect him to. Their importunity was ever 
unavailing, until his nomination for Lieutenant-governor, in 
the summer of 1883. His nomination was made by acclama- 
tion, in the State Democratic Convention, and he was subse- 
quently elected by an overwhelming majority. He is a man 
who has risen from the ranks of labor himself, and has ever 
been the friend of. the working man. The sentiment toward 
him of those still in the ranks of toil was expressed at the 
polls, where he received an immense majority of the miners’ 
votes in his home district. ._ These men knew him personally, 
and for him they cast their ballots almost unanimously. 
This, too, was done in spite of false accusations, circulated 
by old enemies, during the campaign, in the hope of defeat- 
ing him, and through personal malice. In private life and in 
the social circle Mr. Warwick is held in the same high esteem 
as in the commercial and political world. A happy husband 
and father, surrounded by his wife and family, in their elegant 
home, he enjoys the benefits that accrue from a life of hon- 
est, honorable industry. 


_ JAMISON, JAMES BEATTY, of Cadiz, Ohio, was born 
in Harrison County, Ohio, August 3d, 1830. His parents, 
Walter and Martha (Beatty) Jamison, were early settlers in 
Harrison County, coming to that place as early as 1802. He 
was educated in the public schools of Cadiz, after which he 
pursued his studies in private, in the special line of agricul- 
tural and horticultural acquirements. By diligent investiga- 
tion of the subject.of experimental farming, and by later prac- 
tical demonstrations on his own farm, he became, in some 
measure, an authority among farmers. In 1867 he was elected, 
on the Democratic ticket, to the State Senate, to represent the 
Belmont-Harrison District, and served two terms in that body. 
In 1872 he championed, in the Legislature, the bill providing 
for the establishment of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. In 1871 he was elected a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, and in 1877 elected its president, 
serving two terms. He was zealous, with others, in having 
the place for the annual exhibits permanently located at the 
State capital. In 1878 he was appointed on the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio State University (formerly the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College), and at this writing (1883) is 
serving his second term, by appointment of Governor R. M. 
Bishop. He married, in 1855, Miss Gilmore, and. has had 
three children, two of whom are living at the present time. 
He is a member of the Presbyterian Church. He is exten- 
sively engaged in farming and stock-breeding. 
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McDOWELL, IRWIN, soldier, was born October 15th, 
1818, in the village of Franklinton, near Columbus, Ohio. 


He is of Scotch-Irish descent, the McDowells having been 


driven out of Scotland by the religious persecutions of the 
time, and taken refuge in the north of Ireland. After the 
siege of Londonderry (in which the McDowells took part, ) 
they emigrated to the United States, and settled first in the 
valley of Virginia. Some of them, including the branch from 
which the general sprang, removed thence to Kentucky. 


“Abram McDowell, the father of Irwin, served through the 


war of 1812, and at its conclusion, removed to Ohio, and set- 
tled near Columbus. His wife, Eliza Lord, was a member of 
the Starling family, one of the most influential in that county. 
Abram McDowell is spoken of by old citizens of Columbus, 
as a perfect specimen of the type of Kentucky gentlemen of 
the old school. He was an intense aristocrat, priding himself 
on his culture, his social position, his refinement, and keep- 
ing haughtily aloof from the masses. But he was never 
wealthy. His son, Irwin, was sent to the Columbus schools, 
but afterward went to France to complete his education. He 
remained in a French school for a year or more, and when 
he returned home his father had procured him a warrant for 
West Point, to which institution he was admitted in 1834. 
Here he was associated with the future military chieftains of 
both sides in the American civil war. On his graduation he 
was at once assigned to the artillery, and ordered on duty on 
the Niagara Falls frontier. He was next ordered to the 
northeastern boundary, during the progress of the contro- 
versy with Great Britain as to the disputed territory. Some 
recruiting duty followed, then he was again on the Maine 
frontier, and in 1841, he returned to West Point as assistant 
instructor in infantry tactics. Here he remained four years, 
during three of which he served as adjutant of the academy. 
During those years of military duty, he had become a man 
of the world, reserved, formal, and polished. He had also 
devoted himself to the study of his profession, and had more 
than made up for any deficiencies when a cadet. Such was 
the favorable impression he now made that he was selected 
as an aide-de-camp on the staff of General Wool, a position 
reserved for the most promising of the young officers. He 
retained this position from October, 1845, to May, 1847, and 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the whole theory of 
the art of war, and with the literature of his profession, while 
socially he was held to be one of the most polished and 
charming of men. At Buena Vista he behaved handsomely, 
and for gallant and meritorious conduct there was brevetted 
captain. He became assistant adjutant-general May 13th, 
1847, first for General Wool’s division; then, on December 
gth, 1847, for the army of occupation, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until the end of the Mexican war, when he 
was placed on duty for a year in the War Department, and 
during this time General Scott had selected him for one of his 
staff. He was now thirty years of age, and remained on staff 
duty with the general-in-chief (with brief intervals of staff 
service with Albert Sidney Johnston and General Twiggs,) 
until the outbreak of the civil war. McDowell, now a brevet 
major, was on duty in the War Department. Secretary 
Chase at once sought out the young officer. To every mem- 
ber of the government military matters were a mystery. On 
Mr. Chase fell the burden of organization, and he has re- 
peatedly declared that he owed more to the clear head, and 
admirable executive faculties of Major McDowell than to any 


other source, On Lieutenant-General Scott, as the nominal 
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head of the army, everything depended. But the veteran 
was old and bowed down with infirmities, and he gladly left 
much to the vigorous and accomplished young officer who 
had been in his military family so long. Governor Dennison 
proposed to make him commander of the Ohio contingent, 
but changed his mind in favor of Captain (General) Mc- 
Clellan. McClellan was only appointed after much influ- 
ence had been brought to bear on the governor. Governor 
Dennison wrote to Major McDowell explaining his conduct, 
and the latter replied in the most generous spirit, fully in- 
dorsing the appointment. Within a few hours after this letter 
was written, McClellan was, partly on account of McDowell's 
own recommendation, appointed a major-general. The same 
bulletin that announced McClellan’s advancement, an- 
nounced his own to that of brigadier-general. General Scott 
opposed this latter promotion, as he wanted it for. another 
officer, and that was the beginning of much opposition he met 
with from the old chieftain. When the campaign against 
Virginia was decided upon, McDowell was assigned to the 
leadership of the army. He had his misgivings, not as to his 
competency to perform the task, but as to the obstacles that 
were being thrown in his way at headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Week after week went by, and still the commander of 
the column that was daily expected to move upon the enemy 
could get nothing that he wanted. His force was without or- 
ganization, without commissariat, without transportation, 
without organized artillery. He was even himself without a 
competent staff. The history of the disaster at Bull Run 
which succeeded, is too well known to be repeated here. 
The disaster fell at first with bewildering and stunning effect 
upon the country. The press heaped censure upon the gal- 
lant officer in command of the Union forces, and some even 
accused him of treason. A victim was wanted. He was 
accused of drunkenness, although he never tasted liquor. It 
is the opinion of many military men, and dispassionate 
writers, that he was defeated as much by influences in the 
rear (Washington) as he was by the army opposed to him at 
the front. The plan of battle, it is conceded, was admirably 
arranged, but the raw condition of his troops, and the failure 
of one of his generals to carry out his orders, turned the tide 
at the very moment when the Union officers were expecting 
a brilliant victory. The story of the battle as narrated in the 
public press made him odious in the sight of the people, who 
clamored for his removal as the commanding general. Pres- 
ident Lincoln accordingly removed him, and placed him in a 
subordinate position, assuring him at the same time that he 
still had confidence in him. His evidence before the com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war, is the manly utterance of a 
dignified soldier. Except in reply to official inquiries, he 
never attempted to refute the slanders heaped upon him. He 
did not resign his commission, and thus make a virtual con- 
fession that he had been humiliated. He was a soldier 
willing to serve his country in any capacity, and is serving it 
still (1883.) | But he was peculiarly unfortunate, being dis- 
liked by the citizen-soldiery for his strict enforcement of dis- 
cipline. He served throughout the war in various positions, 
but fate was always against him. He never became famous, 
yet he never lost the confidence of the authorities, who still 
consulted him in military matters of importance. He was 
virtually retired from active service. He was appointed pres- 
ident of a board to investigate cotton frauds in the South- 
west. He was also, in 1863, president of a board retiring 
disabled officers. In July, 1864, he was sent to take charge 
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of the department of the Pacific coast. Previous to the first 
appointment, a court of inquiry had fully vindicated his con- 
duct throughout the war, but the country failed to do him 
justice. The rank of brevet major-general was conferred up- 
on him March 13th, 1865, for gallant and meritorious services 
at Cedar Mountain. In June following, he was assigned to 
the department of California, where he still remains. General 
McDowell is a man of large, well-developed frame, of excel- 
lent presence, and fine address. His general bearing is re- 
served and cold, but among his friends, and in the freedom 
of the social circle, no man can be more winning. He is 
married and has a family, and still enjoys the respect of his 
superiors. 


BALDWIN, J. WILLIAM, lawyer, Columbus, Ohio, 
was born at New Haven, Connecticut, April 30th, 1822, and 
was graduated at Yale College, August, 1842. After gradua- 
tion he continued to attend the law school connected with 
said college, until September, 1843, when he came to Ohio, 
and, having read law for one year, under the direction of. 
Samuel Brush and Matthew J. Gilbert, attorneys, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was admitted to the bar, by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, at its September term, 1844, in Wayne County, Ohio. 
He immediately commenced the practice, at Columbus, Ohio, 
and has continued therein ever since, with the exception of a 
short period, in which he served as Judge of the Superior 
Court, of Franklin County, Ohio, by appointment of Gov- 
ernor Brough, after the resignation of Judge Mathews. In 
August, 1846, he married Margaret Hoge, a daughter of the 
venerable Dr. James Hoge, the pioneer minister of Presby- 
terianism in Central Ohio. One child only was born unto 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, a daughter, Clara, who was married 
in 1870, to William J. McComb, of Columbus, Ohio. 


UNDERWOOD, JOHN C., the founder of the Cincin- 
nati ews Journal, was born in Georgetown, D. C., on 
the 12th of September, 1840, and is the oldest son of the late 
Judge Joseph R. Underwood, of Kentucky, by his second 
wife. William Thomas Underwood, the first of the family 
in America, came from England, and landed in Virginia, in 
1680. He married a Taylor, and his son, Thomas, who also 
married a Taylor, was father to John, who married Frances 
Rogers, of the revolutionary family by that name. His old- 
est son, Joseph Rogers Underwood, father of the subject of 
this sketch, was brought to Kentucky by his uncle, Edmund 
Rogers, when quite a boy, and lived an eventful life of a 
soldier, jurist, and statesman, and died at the ripe old age of 
eighty-five years. Both Thomas and John Underwood served 
Virginia, in the House of Burgesses and in the Legislature, 
for many years. Joseph R. Underwood studied law under 
Robert Wickliffe, at Lexington, Kentucky, and upon the call 
for volunteers, in 1813, at the age of twenty-two, enlisted in 
the army, and became lieutenant of his company. Lieuten- 
ant Underwood was at Dudley’s defeat, near the present city 
of Toledo, Ohio; was severely wounded by a rifle ball, which 
remained in his body through life, and when surrendered to 
the Indians, with the remnant of Dudley’s command, was 
compelled to run the gauntlet, on the banks of the Maumee 
River, some twelve miles above Toledo. He succeeded in 
getting through the gauntlet lines of Indians without much 
additional injury, and reached the old fort in possession of 
the British, where he lay wounded and bleeding during the 
Indian massacre of the helpless prisoners. His life was 
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saved by the intercession of the British, and he was taken 
to and held a prisoner of war at Sandusky. He was finally 
paroled, and, purchasing a row boat, and gathering together 
a few of the daring men of his command, whom he in- 
vited to accompany him, made his way from Sandusky, 
through the chain of small streams to the Ohio River, and 
finally reached his home in Kentucky. His after life was 
too eventful to mention here further than to state that he 
served his country in the State Legislature, as member and 
Speaker; on the Appellate Bench of Kentucky; as Member 
of Congress, and in the United States Senate, for the ag- 
gregate period of fifty years; and died, as he lived, a man 
of sound judgment, of expansive and liberal views, fearless, 
upright, benevolent, honored, and beloved by all who knew 
him, whether in public or private life. He was twice married, 
his second wife being a daughter of Colonel John Cox, of the 
war of 1812, and at the time of the nuptials, mayor of George- 
town, D.C. From this union sprang John Cox Underwood, 
born on the heights of Georgetown, at his grandfather Cox’s 
residence, while his father was attending Congress. At the 
close of the session he was taken to Kentucky, and received 
his early education in the various schools of Bowling Green. 
When fourteen years old, he was sent to the high school at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, where he remained two years. He was 
then sent to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, 
New York, a college of civil engineering and general sciences. 
After a course of four years, he graduated, with distinction, 
as a civil engineer. At the beginning of the late civil war 
he espoused the cause of the Southern people, and served 
the South, mainly as a military engineer, in Virginia. But 
on coming West, after the battle of Chancellorsville, he was 
taken sick with typhoid fever, and fell within the federal 
lines, upon the retreat of General Bragg from Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. He was held prisoner for the remainder of the 
war, spending the greater portion of his prison existence in 
McLean Barracks, Cincinnati, and Fort Warren, Boston Har- 
bor, Massachusetts. Through the interposition of Hon. 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, a warm friend of his father, he 
was paroled by President Lincoln, just prior to his assassina- 
tion, and, returning to Kentucky, he began the practice of his 
profession. He contributed largely to the improvements in his 
section of the State—constructing bridges, public works, build- 
ings, etc. He was engineer in charge of the public works of 
Warren County for several years after the close of the war, 
and was city engineer of Bowling Green, Kentucky, from 
1868 to 1875, inclusive, and did much toward improving both 
city and county. He was member of the City Council from 
1869 to 1870, and was Mayor for the two years following, 
and during his executive term caused many permanent im- 
provements to be made, which remain as lasting monuments 
of his engineering skill and activity. In 1872 he was elected 
Grand Master of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
and afterward became Representative to the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, which position he still holds. In the reorganization of 
the Democratic party, in Kentucky, after the war, he took an 
active part—serving as chairman of his County Committee, 
and as member of the State Executive Committee. In 1875 
he was nominated for Lieutenant-governor of Kentucky, by 
the Democratic party, receiving over two-thirds of the vote 
of the convention on the first ballot, and after a most active 
canvass was elected by a majority of more than forty thou- 
sand votes over his opponent. As Speaker of the Senate, 


although without previous legisl 
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marked success while presiding over that body by his dig- 
nity, his knowledge of parliamentary law, strict impartiality, 
uniform urbanity, and courteous bearing. His attempt to 
free the State from the growing evil of bribery by adequate 
punishment, during the legislative session of 1876, deserved 
and received general indorsement throughout the Common- 
wealth, On a tie vote in the Kentucky Senate, he vetoed 


| the ‘“‘Whipping-post Bill,” which act alone should recom- 


mend him to humanitarians and denote him a man of broad 
and liberal views, He was Lieutenant-governor four years, 
and received from over thirty counties a large instructed 
vote for the Democratic nomination for the office of Gov- 
ernor, but withdrew from the canvass before the convention 
was held. He established the Kentucky Intelligencer, a 
semi-weekly newspaper, at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
in his management developed journalistic ability. After con- 
ducting that paper about one year, he consolidated it with 
the Louisville Fost, and moved the paper to Louisville, He 
was manager of the Evening Post for ten months, and by his 
enterprise, energy, and business activity materially aided in 
placing that paper upon its present prosperous basis, He 
sold out his interest in the Pos¢, and, adopting journalism as 
a profession, determined upon establishing such a daily paper 
in Cincinnati as would wisely and fearlessly represent and ad- 
vocate the principles and interests of the Democratic party of 
Ohio and the nation. He came to Cincinnati about the Ist 
of August, 1881, and began the organization of a company. 
He met with encouragement among a number of leading Dem- 
ocrats of that city, who felt the necessity for such a paper, as 
a party organ. After his constant and daily exertions for over 
fifteen months, the organization of a stock company was finally 
consummated, and the Cincinnati Dazly ews began its career, 
with J. C. Underwood as its general manager, on December 
2d, 1882. The advent of this paper was of a most auspicious 
and promising character, so far as popular sentiment was 
concerned; but without the facilities of the Western Associ- 
ated Press dispatches, it was compelled to resort to “‘specials”’ 
for most of its news. This department was handled with 
such skill as to rival the powerful and widely extended 
organization from whose privileges it was debarred. It was 
not long, however, before these obstacles were removed, by 
Governor Underwood’s securing the long coveted Associated 
Press franchise, through the purchase of the Morning Journal, 
and the Gazette franchise. He then coupled the name /our- 
nal with the original name /Vews ; and thus, on the Ist of 
May, 1883, the Cincinnati Mews Journal came into existence. 
He made his paper a success from the beginning, and it was 
not long before it was recognized as one of the leading 
Democratic organs in Ohio. During the municipal elec- 
tion of Cincinnati, in the spring of 1883, its power was 
largely felt; and in the State election, the following October, 
its influence in shaping results culminating in the nomination 
of a member of its board of directors, by the Democratic 
party, for the office of Governor, is well known, and the 
power it exercised in securing the triumphant election of its 
candidate, George Hoadly, is now a matter of history, 
None the less was its activity marked in the political cam- 
paign for the speakership of the Forty-eighth Congress. Gov- 
ernor Underwood, entertaining low tariff views, and being a 
neighbor and friend of Mr. Carlisle, warmly espoused his 
cause, and the Mews Journal consequently advocated his 
nomination by the Democratic House, as the most eminently 


ative experience, he achieved | qualified and suitable person for speaker. This act became 
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more noticeable because the Zxguirer’s open, and Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s personal, advocacy of Mr. Randall for the same po- 
sition; and the great victory of Mr. Carlisle was no less a 
triumph for Governor Underwood and the Mews Journal. 
Mr. Underwood managed his paper in a thoroughly honest 
Democratic manner, and in the general interest of the public. 
He condemned monopolies and rings of every description, 
openly advocating measures calculated to benefit the people, 
and fearlessly denouncing wrong-doing, both local and gen- 
eral, wherever and whenever discovered. 
tween Hon. George H. Pendleton, Hon. H. B. Payne, 
and General Durbin Ward, in January, 1884, for the United 
States Senate, the Mews Journal advocated an Gpen 
and uninfluenced ballot, and preferred the re-election of 
Mr. Pendleton. Governor Underwood is a man of strong 
common sense, a forcible speaker, is self-reliant, possesses 
great determination of character, fearless to a fault, and is 
energetic to a superlative degree. His ability runs in the 
executive line, and his ruling traits are his great fairness in 
all transactions, and the inflexibility of purpose with which 
he pursues a course when he has determined upon it. In 
politics he is of the Jeffersonian school; liberal toward those 
who honestly oppose him, but outspoken and severe on those 
who simply wear a principle as a cloak for self-advantage. 
In person he is of large stature, and possesses an easy, frank 
address, and a pleasing, prepossessing appearance. He mar- 
ried Miss Drue A. Duncan, of Warren County, Kentucky, on 
the 16th of May, 1867, and the result of such union is seven 
children, of whom four are now living. 


POPPLETON, HOUSTON H,, railroad and corpo- 
ration attorney, was born near Bellville, Richland County, 
Ohio, March 19th, 1836. He was the youngest son of the 
Rey. Samuel Poppleton and Julia A. Poppleton. Samuel 
Poppleton was born in Vermont, but removed when young to 
New York, going from there in 1820 to Ohio. He served with 
distinction in the War of 1812, and after its close became a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, being such. for 
nearly fifty years. The subject of this sketch received his 
early education at the public schools of Bellville, and after- 
ward, in 1853, entered the Ohio Wesleyan University at Del- 
‘aware, Ohio. His attendance there not being continuous, 
he did not graduate until 1858. During the winters, while 
pursuing his studies at the University, he also taught school, 
and from 1855 to 1857 had general charge of his father’s 
mercantile business at Richwood, Ohio. In September, 1858, 
he entered the law office of the Hon. Stevenson Burke at 
Elyria. With him he remained one year. Having fully 
made up his mind to adopt the legal profession, he entered 
the Cincinnati Law College, where he went through the 
entire course, and graduated April 16th, 1860, being admitted 
to the bar at Cincinnati the same day. He returned to 
Elyria, formed a law partnership with Mr. Burke,.and com- 
menced. practice May 2d, 1860. Mr. Burke being shortly 
after elected to the Bench, Mr. Poppleton formed a_part- 
nership with Hon. H. D. Clark. This relation, however, 
only continued for about two years, and from 1864 he con- 
tinued in active general practice alone at Elyria, until he 
was appointed general attorney of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railway Company, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. From the time of his admis- 
sion to the bar, Mr. Poppleton gave special attention to 
railroad and corporation law. He was appointed local at- 
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torney for Lorain County, in May, 1860, for the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railway Company, 
which position he held until his appointment as general at- 
torney, and for several years also acted in the capacity of. 
local attorney for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Railway Company. Upon his appointment as general at- 
torney of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis Railway Company in November, 1873, he removed to 


' Cleveland, and took charge of the entire legal business of that 


In the contest be- | 


corporation, and has been eminently successful; not only in 


_ protecting and advancing the interests of the company, but 
‘in making for himself an enviable reputation as a successful 


and able lawyer. He is also the general attorney of the 


Dayton and Union Railroad Company, as well as one of its di- 


rectors. His experience as a lawyer has been wide and 
diversified, having been frequently engaged in important 


- cases in half of the counties in the State of Ohio, and also 


‘Lucina H. Cross. 


in the courts of New York, Indiana, and Illinois. Mr. Pop- 
pleton was married February toth, 1864, at Cincinnati, to Miss 
Of the three children born to them, one 


‘has died. He resided in Elyria with his family until his re- 
“moval to Cleveland, and while a resident of Lorain County 


took an active part in business and political matters there, but 
would never consent to be a candidate for or accept a polit- 
ical office of any kind. Since becoming a genéral officer of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railway 
Company, he has practically retired from politics, although 
retaining his political opinions and exercising them as his 
judgment dictates. He is a man of sound judgment and 
quick apprehension, thoroughly acquainted with law in all 
its bearings, calm in manner, with a reserve force of logic 
and argument always at his command. Highly adapted for 
the branch of the legal profession which he has made his spe- 
cialty, he has by his long experience and uniform success 
come to be looked upon as one of the leading railroad at- 
torneys of the country. 


McCOLLUM, EPHRAIM J., M. D., physician and 


' surgeon, Tiffin, Seneca County, was born in Richland County, 


; Ohio, in June,. 1825. 
! ber) McCollum. Ephraim J. was the third in a family of 
' five children, and was born on his father’s farm. When five 
' years of age, his father died, and he was taken by his grand- 


| Ohio, where he continued for three years. 


His parents were John and Sarah (Bar- 


father McCollum, who was a farmer, in Columbia County, 
Pennsylvania. There he attended school, and later worked 
on the farm during the summer months.. In 1842 he taught 
school, which he continued to do for four years. In 1846 
he began the study of medicine, with Dr. William Marr, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania. In 1847-8 he attended lectures 
at Jefferson College, Philadelphia. In 1849 he commenced 
the practice of his chosen profession, in McCutchenville, 
In 1852-3 he 
again attended a course of lectures at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, and was graduated therefrom in March, 1853. The 
same month he was married to Margaret Marr, a sister of 
Dr. Marr, with whom he had studied. He immediately lo- 
cated himself in Tiffin, Ohio, which has ever since been his 
residence. In 1854, during the cholera epidemic in Tiffin, 
the Doctor became a victim, but fortunately recovered. The 
time was a trying one, for in the little town of three thousand 
population from ten to fifteen were dying every day. The 
Doctor is one of the oldest physicians in Tiffin. His practice 
has been large, successful, and remunerative. On the open- 
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ing of the Chicago Division of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road he received the appointment as surgeon for that road, 
as well as of the Northwestern Ohio Railroad (now the Toledo 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad). These positions he 
has held for many years. He is now health officer of the 
city of Tiffin, and examiner for some fourteen life insurance 
companies, doing business in Tiffin ; president of the County 
Medical Society ; and a member of the Northwestern Medical 
Society, the Ohio State Medical Society, and the American 
Medical Society. He has been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church since about twenty-five years of age. His son, Leon, 
. born in 1856, studied with him, took two courses in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, at Keokuk, Iowa, where he 
graduated, and settled in the practice of medicine at Lodi, 
Seneca County. The Doctor, by both parents, is of Scotch 
descent. His grandfather, Ephraim McCollum, who was 
born in the United States, was the son of a Scotchman. On 
his mother’s side he can trace his ancestry in Scotland back 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth. These records, in the pos- 
session of the Doctor, are of remarkable interest. His ma- 
ternal grandmother was a Kennedy, one of the descendants 
of Roland de Garrick, who was himself a direct descendant 
of the old Scottish kings. The authentic record says: ‘In 
early part of fourteenth century the descendants of Roland 
de Garrick adopted the name of Kennedy as a surname.” 
Scotch history is full of mention of members of this family. 
James Kennedy, Archbishop of St. Andrews, was cousin to 
James the Second, of Scotland, and was one of the most 
powerful statesmen of Scotland, of his time. We find men- 
tion of high Church dignitaries, gréat generals, and statesmen. 
One of the women of the family stands out conspicuous in his- 
tory, from the fact that she was one of the two ladies in waiting 
who were allowed to attend the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, at her execution. The Kennedys, though at first some- 
what divided, early threw their influence in favor of the re- 
formed religion. In 1538 Alexander Kennedy, a finely edu- 
cated young gentleman, was burned at the stake, in Glasgow, 
for writing a poetical satire against the Franciscan friars. 
Branches of the Kennedy family migrated to Ireland, and 
from thence, at a later date, to America, In America, as in 
‘Scotland, they have become staunch Presbyterians in religious 
faith. 


GILL, JOHN S., Delaware, Ohio, was born on the gth 
of May, 1842, in Jerome Township, Union County, Ohio. He 
is the only son of Andrew M. Gill and Harriet T. Gill. His 
father was born on the Gill homestead farm, in Union Town- 
ship, Union County, Ohio, in 1814, and died on the same 
farm in 1864. His mother was born in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and now lives in Milford Center. His grandmother on his 
father’s side was a cousin of Senator Thomas Ewing, of Ohio. 
The subject of this sketch received all the advantages which 
could be obtained in the district and select schools of his 
neighborhood, besides giving all the time he could to general 
reading and literature. At twenty years of age, in August, 
‘1862, he enlisted in Company I, 121st Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry Regiment, and served till the close of the war, in June, 
1865. He was a non-commissioned officer, and for the last 
few months of the service was regimental postmaster. He was 
in every battle and every campaign in which his regiment par- 
ticipated, from the time of its organization to the close of the 

-war. He was severely wounded at the battle of Chickamauga, 
“ander the command of the gallant.General Steedman. He 
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was also with General Sherman in the Atlanta campaign and 
his march to the sea; thence through the Carolinas; also in 
the battle of Bentonville, the last general engagement of the 
war. He was also with his regiment at the grand review at 
Washington City, after the close of the war. After returning 
home Mr. Gill remained upon his farm for several years, 
engaged in farming and teaching, In 1874 he entered the 
law office of Reid & Powell, of Delaware, Ohio, as a law - 
student. He was admitted to the bar in 1876, and became a 
member of the firm of Reid, Powell’ & Gill in 1878, remain- 


ing with the firm until the death of the senior member, Col- 


onel W. P. Reid, in January, 1879. Since that time he has 
been associated with Messrs. Powell and Kauffman, as the 
firm of Powell, Gill & Kauffman. Immediately upon his 
admission Mr, Gill took high rank as an active and reliable 
practitioner. His great industry, sterling integrity, and active 
and vigorous mind at once placed him in a commanding po- 
sition before the public. In connection with his firm, he has 
been engaged in all the leading cases in Central Ohio, in both 
the State and federal courts. His business has constantly in- 


| creased, and he now enjoys a large and lucrative practice. 
| He has also been a very active politician, and has been 
| prominent in the councils of the Democratic party for many 
| years. 


He has been chairman of the executive committees 
of his county, and secretary of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion. He has been a member of the Presbyterian Church 
for nearly twenty years, and has been quite prominent in all 
its work. Mr. Gill stands in the highest rank as an upright, 
honest, and trustworthy citizen. He has been in sympathy 
with all movements for the business, social, and moral wel- 
fare of the people among whom he has lived, and has been 
unsparing in his labors and means to advance all public in- 
terests. On the 20th September, 1871, he was married to 
Frances I, Mitchell, of Union County, Ohio. They have one 
child, Mason M. Gill, aged ten years. 


KELLY, MOSES, lawyer, was born January 2!Ist, 1809, 
in Groveland, Livingston county, at that time Ontario county, 
New York, and died August 15th, 1870, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
His father, Daniel Kelly, a Pennsylvanian, of Scotch-Irish 
descent, removed to New York in 1797. His mother was of 
German descent. Until eighteen years old he lived on his 
father’s farm at Groveland, attending school and working on 
the farm. At that age he commenced preparing for college 
at Geneseo, under Cornelius C. Felton, afterwards president 
of Howard University, entered the freshman class at Har- 
vard in 1829, and graduated with his class in 1833. He 
studied law for three years in the office of Orlando Hastings, 
at Rochester, New York, was admitted to practice, and at 


once removed to Cleveland, where, in 1836, a law partner- 


ship was formed with the Hon. Thomas Bolton, who had 
been his college classmate. The law firm of Bolton & Kelly 
at once obtained a good practice, which was. steadily en- 
larged. In 1839 he was chosen city attorney, and served in 
that office to general acceptation. He was elected to the 
city council in 1841, and: took an active part in carrying 
through the measures resulting in the protection of the lake 
front of the city from destruction by the encroachments of 
the lake. He was elected by the whigs of Cuyahoga and 
Geauga counties as State senator for the years 1844 and 1845, 
and distinguished himself by the bold and independent stand 
taken on measures of great public importance, and by the 
lasting effect produced by his action. In opposition to the 
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united strength of both political parties in the senate, he vig- 
orously resisted the passage of a measure, supported by both 
parties, for political effect, which reduced the pay of judges 
and all State officials to an utterly inadequate amount. The 
bill passed, but was repealed by the next legislature. Dur- 
ing his senatorial term the question of banking became an 
important one in the legislature. The whig party, to which 
he belonged, favored the establishment of a State bank and 
branches, and a bill to that effect was introduced. He 
strongly opposed it, and advocated a system of free banking, 
with currency based on State stocks, All efforts to quiet his 


opposition were ineffectual, and although the State bank was. 


established, he secured the addition to the bill of sections 
permitting the establishment of independent banks with cir- 
culation based on State stocks deposited with the State gov- 
ernment, and he also procured the addition of checks and 
safeguards to the State bank system. His course met with 
the approval of his constituents, and a public meeting, called 
by the leading business men of Cleveland, and without re- 
gard to party lines, heartily approved his action, The Ohio 
independent bank system, advocated by him, and which was 
carried into successful operation, was the model on which the 
national bank system of the United States was afterward 
constructed. At the same session another important finan- 
cial question disposed of was the attempt to clothe the Ohio 
Life and Trust Company with authority to issue bills to the 
extent of $500,000, to be circulated as currency. This insti- 
tution was one of great strength, its leading members being 
men of wealth and influence. The legislature had not then 
adopted a banking system, most of the charters of the old 
banks had expired, and the State was without an adequate 
bank circulation of its own. The arguments in favor of giv- 
ing the proposed authority to the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany were plausible, and the support promised the measure 
so great that its success was deemed certain. On its third 
reading he attacked it in a speech of great vigor and strength 
of argument, and although the entire support of the whigs 
and democrats had been given to it up to that time, the bill 
failed. At the close of the term which had been so im- 
portant in the history of the State, and in which he had 
borne so prominent a part, he returned to the practice of his 
profession. In 1849 the legislature appointed him one of the 
commissioners of the city of Cleveland to subscribe on its 
behalf to the capital stock of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company. He accepted the trust, and represented 
the city’s interest on the board of directors for several years, 
until the stock held by the city was disposed of. In 1856 his 
law partner, Mr. Bolton, was elected judge of the court of 
common pleas, and the firm name was changed to Kelly & 
Griswold, Mr. S, O. Griswold having been admitted to the 
firm in 1851. In the summer of 1866 he was a member of 
the Philadelphia convention for the healing of the differences 
between the North and South, resulting in the war, and in 
September of that year he was appointed by President John- 
son United States marshal for the northern district of Ohio. 
The ill-feeling between President Johnson and the senate 
prevented his confirmation, and in March of the following 
year he withdrew from the position. In addition to the pub- 
lic stations filled, as already noted, he was stockholder, direc- 
tor and attorney of the City Bank of Cleveland, which was 
organized under the law of 1845, from its organization to its 
reérganization as the National City bank, and until his death. 
He was one of the organizers of St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 


and continued one of its most active and liberal supporters. 
His mind and tastes led him to make commercial law and 
equity jurisprudence his special study, in both of which he 
stood at the head of the profession, His home and family 
were all that could be desired. In 1839 he married Miss 
Mary Jane Have, daughter of General Hezekiah Have, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, and left five children, of whom 
the oldest, Frank H. Kelly, was born in Cleveland, in 1840. 
After a preparatory education in the Cleveland schools, he 
was sent to Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, upon leaving 
which he returned to Cleveland and studied law in his 
father’s office, graduated at the Ohio State and Union Law 
College in Cleveland, and was admitted to practice in 1861. 
He took an active interest in politics from that time, and in 
1873 was elected to the council as trustee from the newly- 
organized sixteenth ward, and in the following year was 
elected president of the council, During his term of office 
as member and president of the council, he has made a good 
record by his close attention to business and by uniform fair- 
ness of decision. 


JENNEY, WILLIAM H., M. D., physician and sur- 
geon, Norwalk, Huron County, was born in Norwalk, April 
3oth, 1840. He is a son of Obadiah and Hester (Paul) 
Jenney. His father, who was of Quaker stock, came from 
New Bedford in 1820, and settled in Norwalk, Ohio, in 1821, 
where he died, May 13th, 1883, at the ripe old age of eighty- 
nine years. In Norwalk he became a prominent merchant, 
was noted for his charities and as a leader of all enterprises 
in the town—a man without an enemy. As a citizen and 
private gentleman, he was honored and respected by all for 
his many virtues and qualities of head and heart. Public 
notice or public office he never sought, and the only official 
position he ever held was that of postmaster, being appointed 
by President Jackson, serving from 1836 to 1844. At his 
death, so great was the respect paid him that all the stores 
of the town were closed during his funeral. He was a warden 
in the Episcopal Church for over thirty years. The Doctor's 
mother was a daughter of John Paul a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, who fell in service in the war of 1812, leaving his little 
daughter, then seven years of age. She became a zealous 
member of the Episcopal Church, and was untiring in her 
devotion to Christian duties. William H. Jenney, after going 
through the full courses of the public and high schools of 
Norwalk, pursued his classical education under the instruc- 
tion of Professors Hutchinson and Newman, of Norwalk. 
After finishing these studies, and having decided upon adopt- 
ing the medical profession, he, in April, 1857, entered the office 
of Dr. John Tifft, of Norwalk. Here he remained two years. 
He then studied for two years in the office of Dr. Chas, Morrill, 
then of Norwalk, later of Cleveland. During his latter medical 
studies, the war breaking out, he enlisted in the 8th Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, in June, 1860, the regiment operating in West- 
ern Virginia. He was speedily promoted to hospital steward. 
After serving six months, physical disability necessitated his 
discharge. He returned to his studies, finished his course at 
the Cleveland Homeopathic Hospital College, and was grad- 
uated therefrom in February, 1862. He settled in Norwalk, 
and entered upon the practice of his profession with success. 
Here he remained eighteen months, when he went to Lan- 
singburg, New York, to practice for six months, then to the 
hospitals of New York City and Boston; after which he 
located in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, where he remained in 
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practice until 1868. He then returned to Norwalk, and mar- 
ried Miss Laura, the estimable daughter of Dr. William Fred- 
erick Kittridge, the most famous practitioner of his time in 
Norwalk. He was the descendant of a prominent Massa- 
chusetts family of that name, many of whom were noted 
surgeons. This lady is an accomplished scholar and artist. 
She is a graduate of Elmira College, New York, and spent 
three years in the School of Art and Design in Philadel- 
phia. She is a most proficient French scholar, speaking 
the language as the native born. The young couple im- 
mediately set out for a bridal tour of Europe, lasting some 
seven months, the Doctor pursuing his studies in the hos- 
pitals of Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. In Paris he took a 
Special course under the famous French professor, Mons. 
Fauvel, a specialist in diseases of the throat and lungs, and 
under Professor Galeyowski, a noted specialist in diseases 
of the eye. They then made a tour of the famous art gal- 
leries of Europe, and returned to New York by way of Vienna, 
Berlin, and Hamburg. On returning to this country, the 
Doctor settled in Toledo. Here he remained but six months, 
owing to the failure of his wife’s health, and he determined 
on locating in Kansas City, which he did, and where he re- 
mained twelve years. On locating at Kansas City he met 
with the most decided opposition from physicians already 
there; but his studies, education, and ability speedily won 
for him the desired recognition. His services soon became 
in constant demand, and before long he was the acknowl- 
edged leading physician of that city, his skill in practice 
winning for him what his professional opponents would fain 
have denied him. He was elected first President of the City 
Medical Society, Secretary of the Kansas State Medical So- 
ciety, President of the Missouri State Medical Society, Sec- 
retary of the City Medical Society, and was Chief of Bureau 
on Peedopathy in the American Institute of Homceopathy for 
three years. He was also a contributor to several medical 
journals. After twelve years of this arduous labor, during 
which time he had built up an immense, successful, and 
lucrative practice, he was compelled to retire for a time from 
the field of labor, broken in health, with an exhaustion of 
the nerve centers through overwork. He sold his practice 
for a period of five years, and is now resting and recuper- 
ating at his old home in Norwalk. Both the Doctor and 
his wife are members of the Episcopal Church. ‘They have 
four bright and happy children—two boys and two girls. 
The Doctor is an ardent and devoted student, a lover of his 
profession. Endowed by nature with a keen perception, a 
clear insight, a fine intellect, his diagnosis of a case is uni- 
formly correct, and his studies enable him to apply intelli- 
gently the desired remedy. He is a leader in his profession. 


HARTZLER, J. C., superintendent of the public schools 
of Newark, Ohio, was born near Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
November 27th, 1832. His father and mother, David and 
Frances (Lantz) Hartzler, removed to the State of Ohio and, 
with their six children, located near Lancaster, Fairfield 
county, in the spring of 1839. There being none but the most 
rudimentary schools outside the towns of Ohio in those days, 
the advantages of education were generally denied those fam- 
ilies who settled in the State at a distance from those towns. 
When first sent to school the subject of this sketch was a little 
lad of eight years, and for some time he made but little pro- 
gress until sent to a teacher who attracted his pupils and drew 
them toward him. He continued to master all this teacher 
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could offer him until his seventeenth year, when he engaged 
with a carpenter and readily learned the use and application 
of tools, and in a few months engaged in planning and laying 
off work, such as might engage the attention of the most 
mature mechanic. While thus engaged, however, he did 
not neglect his books. His thirst for knowledge seemed to 
grow with his growth and strengthen with his strength, and, 
taking no especial inclination, he delighted in the acquire- 
ment of all kinds of useful knowledge. After teaching two 
years in a rural district he began the study of the classics, and 
at the same time prosecuted his studies in the higher mathe- 
mathics at Lafayette academy, where for two years he applied 
himself both as assistant teacher and student. After this, and 
whilst engaged in the work of the graded school in Lancaster, 
Ohio, his studies were prosecuted privately under the tuition of 
Dr. John Williams and the Rev. H. D. Lathrop, of Lancaster, 
Ohio. He continued as a teacher in the graded school work 
at Lancaster until 1866, and then engaged as superintendent 
at a higher salary at Galion, Ohio, where he remained until 
1872, when he resigned for the purpose of spending the fol- 
lowing year on the continent of Europe and the islands of 
Great Britain, there to acquaint himself more thoroughly 
with the school systems of those countries, particularly that 
of Germany. Being familiar with the German language, his 
facilities for acquainting himself with the German methods of 
instruction were unexcelled. On his return, he was elected 
superintendent of the public schools at Newark, Ohio, where 
he has ever since remained. As a disciplinarian, Mr. Hartz- 
ler has few equals. All the schools under his supervision have 
been more than usually prosperous. Winning in manners, 
and correct in habits, he has made many warm friends where- 
ever he has lived and worked. On the 4th of January, 1874, 
he married Miss Helen C., only daughter of Nelson and Emily 
Bushnell, of Galion, Ohio, formerly of North Ridgeville, 
Lorain county, Ohio. From this union there was born Be- 
atrice, February 20th, 1875. Resolutions, formed in youth, to 
visit Europe, and thoroughly prepare himself for the position 
of a public educator have all been consummated. During va- 
cations, for the last fifteen years, Mr. Hartzler has engaged in 
lecturing in teachers’ institutes throughout the State, and in 
this field of labor he has succeeded so well and given such 
universal satisfaction as to make him one of the most popular 
lecturers at present in Ohio. In the schools under his care, 
containing two thousand scholars, the rod is never used; 
if a scholar errs the moral faculty is appealed to—for well- 
doing they are commended, for wrong-doing they are led to 
see the evil of their actions. He possesses that happy com- 
bination of being strict, firm, yet kind, seeking the good of 
the pupil, and in such a manner as the pupil sees and ap- 
preciates. The effect produced is all that could be desired. 
The general efficiency and high standing of these pupils, 
both for their attainments, general deportment, and behavior 
is of a marked character. The teachers, also, under his 
supervision are most thoroughly drilled and instructed in 
their duties. Mr. Hartzler is a man of the highest intelli- 
gence and most thorough education; a man of commanding 
presence, with a clear insight and keen perception of human 
nature. He commands the respect and wins the love of 
scholars and teachers. His influence is benign, fatherly, 
scholarly. Superintendent, teachers, and pupils work together 
in happy unison. No gloom, dullness, or sadness depresses 
any under his care—his own happy disposition seems to per- 


meate all, The writer of this article has seen many schools 
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' and many Superintendents, yet has not seen’ ahy wherein 
more happy results are produced than in the Newark schools. 


PRICE, JOHN ALBERT, common pleas judge, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, was born in Callaway County, Missouri, No- 
vember oth, 1840. His parents, Charles F. M. and Martha 
(Kelly) Price, were both natives of Virginia. They both 
came to Ohio when young, and were in due time married in 
Logan County, where the Kelly family were then residing. 
Shortly after their marriage they removed to Callaway County, 
Missouri, where three sons, two of whom are now living, 
were born to them. The eldest, Samuel H., is still living in 
the place of his nativity. The father died when John A. 
was but three years old, and the boy was then taken into the 
family of his maternal grandparents, who are yet living in 
West Liberty, Logan County, Ohio. Here he was reared, 
and here he found a good home until he had arrived to 
young manhood. He was given the advantages of the 
public schools of the place, and strove to make the best of 
such opportunities, and by his eighteenth year had completed 
the curriculum of studies taught in the’ high-school, ‘The 
two following years were spent upon his grandfather’s farm. 
But farming not being congenial to his tastes, nor in accord 
with his ambition, he decided upon the law as a chosen vo- 
cation. Accordingly, in 1860 he entered the office of Stan- 


ton & Alliston, of Bellefontaine, as student of law.’ Upon’ 


the first call by President Lincoln for three months’ troops, 


in April, 1861, young Price was among the first’ to enlist; but’ 


was, on account of sickness, unable to go out with his tegi- 
ment. In April, 1862; he was admitted ‘to’ the bar by the 
District Court of Logan County, and at once began practic- 
ing his profession. Feeling that his country needed his 
services in the field, he again enlisted, in January, 1864, at 
Delaware; Ohio, and was made first-lieutenant in one of the 
companies of the 5th Regiment of colored troops, then organiz- 
ing at that point. This regiment, although not full, was sent at 
once to Yorktown, Virginia, at a time when the destiny of the 
Union ‘cause hung trembling in the balance, and the darkest 
gloom enshrouded the hopes of the loyal people of the North. 
From Yorktown the regiment moved to the front before Pe- 
~tersburg, and Lieutenant Price was here, in more or less 
active service, from June until December, 1864, at which 
time he was discharged on account of continued illness. 
Before returning home, however, the Republican party of 
Logan County had honored him with the nomination for 
Prosecuting Attorney. He was elected by a handsome ma- 
jority; and so ably and satisfactorily did he perform the 
duties of this office that he was re-elected in 1866, and again 
in 1868. Being elected to the State Legislature in the fall of 
1869, he resigned the office of Prosecuting Attorney, and took 
his seat in the session of 1870. At the close of his term in 
the Legislature he returned to his law practice, which he 
successfully conducted until the fall of 1881, when he was 
elected Judge of the Common Pleas Court, which position he 
still occupies. As a lawyer, Judge Price stands high. He is 
well grounded in the law, and is a strong advocate before 
juries, and no less able in the argument of questions of law 
and facts. As a judge, he has distinguished himself for his 
learned opinions, and has given universal satisfaction to the 
bar of his district by his fairness in rulings and decisions. 
As a man, Judge Price is in the strictest sense upright and 
honorable ; as a citizen, public spirited and useful. During 
his residence in Bellefontaine he has served several terms in 


‘and author, born in Glamorganshire, Wales September 7th, © 


the classics and mathematics. 
of counsellor Charles M. Lee, he, in 1818, commenced the 
‘study of the law under that noted jurist, but, at the end of a 
year, concluded to ‘‘go West and grow up with the country.” 
‘In fulfillment of this desire, he first moved to Canton, Ohio, « 
where he completed his law studies, and was admitted to the 


bar. 
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the City Council and on the Board of Education, and has” 
for years been an honored member of Bellefontaine Masonic” 
Lodge. He was married, February 7th, 1865, to Miss Carrie 

A. McClure, of Bellefontaine, though a nalive’ of Woostér,” 
Ohio. Of this union five children have been born, four of - 
whom are still living. Bee 


POWELL, THOMAS W., of Delaware, Ohio, lawyer’ 


1 


1797, son of Watkin Powell, a Welsh farmer, who, with his 
family, emigrated to the United States in the year 1800, and © 


‘settled at Utica, New York. Here he remained about seven-’ 


teen years, and then removed to Western Pennsylvania, © 
where he died in 1853, at the age af seventy-seven. years. © 
Of a family of six, the subject of this sketch was the eldest, 
and until eighteen years of age, earned his living by working 
on a farm, having few or no opportunities of cultivating his 
mind. During the war of 1812, he rendered some service to 
the government, for which he received a small payment in 


money, and this sum he determined to devote to the accom- 
plishment of a wish long formed. He entered the Utica: 
‘Academy, a school, at that time, of some note, and thus laid 


the foundation of his future useful career. He became a - 
close student and attained a very creditable proficiency in ~ 
Subsequently, by the advice’ 


He afterward removed to Perrysburgh, Wood county, 
Ohio, and commenced practice. Here he conducted a highly 
successful law practice until 1830, when he finally took up 
his residence in Delaware, Ohio. As a special pleader he was 


‘eminently successful, and having devoted much time and 
‘attention to the study of chancery law, his services were in 
‘great request for proceedings in equity. He was appointed 


probate judge by Governor Brough, and elected for the two 


succeeding terms. Though in possession of a large practice, 


leaving him but little leisure, Judge Powell has been enabled 
to cultivate a native taste for literature, more especially Azs- 
tory, and in particular anczent history. Descended himself 
from a most interesting race, the Ancient Britons, he has, 
in a work about to be published, traced the history of this 


‘race from its origin to its present condition among the nations 
of the world. 


He is the author of ‘“‘An Analysis of Ameri- 
can Law,” of which the first edition, issued in 1870, has been 
exhausted and a second published. This valuable work has 
received the earnest endorsement of some of the ablest 
lawyers and jurists of America, such as Judge Lawrence, 
Benjamin Stanton, Isaac Edwards, Theophilus Parsons, of 
Harvard Law School, and Thomas Ewing; who, before his 
death, wrote to Judge Powell: “I am greatly satisfied 


with the ‘Analysis;’ it is indeed a worthy contribution to 


our noble profession. Your work encourages high aspira- 
tion, resting on intellectual culture and elevated moral- 
ity, and I thank you for it.’ He is also the author of 
“The Law of Appellate Proceedings in relation to Re- 
view, Error, Appeal, and other reliefs upon final judgment.” 
In politics, Judge Powell claims to be a Jeffersonian democrat, 
but he is not a strict partizan. He voted for James Monroe, 
General Taylor, Lincoln, Grant and Hayes. He served in 
the Ohio house of representatives in 1841-2, and in the 
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senate, in 1844-5. In 1873, he was nominated for the con- 
stitutional convention, and elected. He also presided over 
the organization of the convention at Columbus. He married 
in 1823, Miss Lucy Cleaver, of Utica, New York, who died 
in 1827; and in 1829, he married Miss Elizabeth Gordon, of 
Franklinton, Ohio, who died in 1878. Judge Powell has 
three sons and two daughters living, namely : Eugene Powell, 
of Delaware, manufacturer; L. A. Powell, of Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, and Thomas E. Powell, attorney at law, also of 
Delaware. The eldest daughter, Cornelia, is the wife of Dr. 
S. S. Stainbaugh, of Redwood City, California, and Miss 
Helena Powell resides with her father. 


MCCLINTICK, JAMES, Senior, was born in Shippens- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on the 25th day of October, 1785. His 
parents were both descended from that class of godly Scotch- 
Irish people, who, fretted by the incapacities and burdens 
imposed upon them by the government of Great Britain, 
emigrated in thousands to America in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, taking up their abode chiefly in Bucks, 
Lancaster, York, and Chester counties, Pennsylvania, and 
who, through their descendants, have left their impress on 
all parts of the United States. Of his father, also named 
James, little is now known, except that the family name is 
found on the record of the first court held at Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, with those of Chambers, Finley, McDowell, 
Fullerton, and others, well known in Pennsylvania history, 
and that he himself was granted a tract of land in that State 
in consideration of services in the war of the Revolution, the 
benefit of which was wholly lost to his descendants by 
neglect and lapse of time., His mother, Mary Davidson, was 
a daughter of John Williamson and Mary Davidson, of 
Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, and a sister of Hugh William- 
son, M. D., F. R. S., LL.D., an eminent philosopher, patriot, 
and statesman of our Revolutionary period, to whom all who 
share his blood, look back with pride. Dr. Williamson was 
a member of the first graduating class of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and for a short time professor of mathematics 
in that institution. He devoted much of his life to philosoph- 
ical studies and literary pursuits. He took a prominent part 
in public affairs, both prior to and during the war for Ameri- 
can independence, and filled many important positions both 
civil and military. He was a member of the Continental 
Congress at the time of Washington’s surrender to that body 
of his military commission, and in Colonel Trumbull’s paint- 
ing of that remarkable scene, now in the rotunda of the cap- 
itol at Washington City, Dr. Williamson’s commanding 
figure and expressive countenance occupy a prominent place. 
He was a member of the convention which formed the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States, and of the first and 
second Congresses after the adoption of that instrument. He 
published many literary, philosophical, and historical works, 
continuing his labors and researches up to the period of his 
death, on May 22d, 1819, in the City of New York, where he 
then resided, at the age of eighty-five years. His biographer, 
Dr. Hosack,. describes him as a man of the highest literary 
and scientific attainments, of the greatest patriotism, of the 
most exalted virtue, and of such “integrity that none could 
approach him with flattery or falsehood.” Such was the 
model which the admiring nephew had constantly before him; 
and although the want of fortune and the death of his father, 
which threw upon him, while yet a mere boy, the care and 


support of his mother and some portion of her family, pre- 
<9 
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vented a steady pursuit of learning and consequent store of 
knowledge, yet the formation of a singularly pure and upright 
character was doubtless aided and encouraged by the consid- 
eration of the example of his illustrious uncle. The father 
of James McClintick, the subject of the present sketch, died 
at Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, leaving a widow and six 
children. The eldest daughter, Rachel, had married Dr. 
William McDowell, then residing at Newtown Stephensburg, 
Virginia. Thither Mrs. McClintick, with her family, repaired 
after the death of her husband, and in 1805 removed with Dr. 
McDowell to Chillicothe, the county seat of Ross county, and 
then the capital of the State of Ohio. Her son James, then 
twenty years of age, from that time on was the support of her- 
self and those of her children who remained with her. Soon 
after his arrival in Ohio he engaged in mercantile pursuits in 
connection with Dr. McDowell, and it was not long before 
he was able to establish his mother on a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Chillicothe, where she resided until her death, on 
the 5th October, 1815, in the seventy-second year of her age. 
On the 14th March, 1811, he married Miss Charity Trimble, 
a sister of Major David Trimble, of Kentucky, and of Gen- 
eral Isaac R. Trimble, of Baltimore, Maryland. Miss Trim- 
ble was then receiving her education in Chillicothe, and resided 
in the family of General Samuel Finley, at whose house the 
wedding took place. He continued in busihess for about 
thirty-eight years, with that success which usually attends 
industry, economy and thrift, and retired with a competency; 
afterward living a quiet, but not inactive life, devoting much 
of his time to general reading, the care of his property, and 
the interests and welfare of the church of which he was a 
member, and of the community in which he lived. He filled 
with honor various county and municipal offices, and was 
associate judge of the court of common pleas for Ross county, 
from the spring of 1824 to 1845, a period of twenty-one years. 
He was a firm believer in the Christian religion, and an active 
and leading member of the Methodist church during nearly 
the whole of his residence in Chillicothe. His piety was as a 
lamp that never burned low, nor grew dim; and his daily life 
and speech were such as to excite the utmost confidence in 
the minds of his fellow-men. He was tolerant to others, 
recognizing the right to difference of opinion, and made it a 
study to put the best construction upon the actions of his fel- 
low-mortals. In politics he was a Henry Clay whig, but never 
cared for or sought political distinction. For a long time a 
director in the Bank of Chillicothe, one of the earliest banking 
institutions of Ohio, he frequently served temporarily as presi- 
dent, and was one of its directors at the expiration of its char- 
ter. At the breaking out of the war of the Rebellion in 1861, 
all his love for the Union was fully aroused, and his mind was 
constantly engaged watching the course of events and the 
vicissitudes of the early period of the struggle. It was amidst 
the reverses of 1862 that his last illness came on, and his 
last thoughts were such as naturally grew out of that fierce 
discipline and trial through which the country was then pass- 
He died of inflammation of the brain on Sunday, 
May 11th, 1862. His widow died at Chillicothe on March 
2d, 1869, in the seventy-seventh year of her age. The 
children still live. James, the eldest son, a merchant of Chil- 
licothe; William T., a lawyer by profession, of the same place; 
Martha Finley, the wife of James H. Holcomb, formerly of 
New York, now of Urbana, Ohio; Eliza Jane, wife of John 
H. Bennett, and Anna Maria, wife of John S. Mackey, both 
of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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HOLT, GEORGE B., lawyer and judge, was born in 
Norfolk, Litchfield county, Connecticut, in 1790. His own 
inclinations according with the wishes of his parents, he early 
made choice of the legal profession. He entered the law 
school of Judges Reeve and Gould in Litchfield, and in 1812 
was licensed to practice. Ohio was then the ‘“‘ Far West,” 
and the praises of the new and distant State kindled the en- 
~ thusiasm of the young advocate, and in 1819 he arrived in 
Dayton, then a village of from 500 to 700 inhabitants, and 
the following year opened an office as attorney at law. 
Railroads and even turnpikes were then unknown in the 
country, while the circuits extended over many counties in 
most of which the roads were mere bridle paths. Horse- 
back was almost the only mode of travelitfg,and as there 
were few or no bridges, when the streams were swollen 
by the spring freshets or heavy rains, members of the bar 
were compelled, after driving their horses across, to trust 
themselves to a frail canoe; or, plunging on horseback in the 
stream, trust to being thus brought safely through; then wet, 
chilled and weary, they were sometimes obliged to travel 
miles through the woods before reaching the hospitable log 
cabin, where they could find rest and refreshment. In 1822, 
Mr. Holt established, and for three years conducted the 
Miami Republican.  \n the fall of 1824, he was elected to 
the legislature and participated in the passage of laws which 
rendered that session one of the most important ever held in 
Ohio. Among the important measures adopted, was the ad 
valorem system of taxation. The columns of his paper had 
been employed by Mr. Holt in favor of a canal communica- 
tion between the lakes and the Ohio river, a measure which 
had excited public attention and bitter opposition. During 
this session the canal law was passed, under which the Ohio 
and Miami canals were commenced, and the policy of the 
State in favor of internal improvements was considered set- 
tled. Mr. Holt was on the committee to which the subject 
of a school system was referred, and the bill reported by 
them passed into a law, which established the present com- 
mon school system,of Ohio. The measure was violently 
opposed. It was regarded as unjust and tyrannical, a daring 
infringement on the rights of property, drawing money from 
the wealthy to educate the children of others. The poor were 
taught to regard these schools as pauper institutions, and so 
great was the opposition that Mr. Holt owed his reélection, in 
1825, to his services in securing the passage of the law for 
the construction of the Miami canal in which his constituents 
felt a deep interest. 
Ohio senate for a term of two years, and was chairman of the 


committee on internal improvements, one of the most impor- | 
During the last session he was elected | 


tant in the body. 
president judge of the court of common pleas, and served 
for the constitutional term of seven years. The district was 
then composed of the counties of Montgomery, Preble, 
Clark, Champaign, Logan, Miami, Darke, Shelby, and 
Mercer. After the expiration of his term on the bench, 
under appointment of the court, he served one year as prose- 
cuting attorney of Montgomery county, one year in Mercer, 
and two terms in the county of Van Wert. At the session of 
the legislature of 1842-43, he was again called to the bench, 
and served out the constitutional term. Part of the interval 
between his first and second terms on the bench was spent in 
agriculture and stock-growing. He spent large sums in im- 
proving the breed of cattle, introduced into the. counties of 
Montgomery, Mercer, and Miami, the first thoroughbred 


In the fall of 1827, he was elected to the | 
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short-horned Durham stock, and was for a time president oi 
the Montgomery County Agricultural Society. On the break- 
ing out of the cholera in Dayton, in 1849, he was chosen 
president of the board of health, in which capacity his ser- 
vices were constant, efficient and highly valued by the citi- 
zens. In 1850 he was elected member of the constitutional 
convention, was chairman of the committee on jurisprudence 
and took a prominent part in framing the present constitution 
of the State. This service ended his official intercourse with 
the people. He partially resumed the practice of law, but, 
with advancing years, spent much of his time in gardening, 
a very favorite occupation. Politically, Judge Holt was for 
many years a democrat, but in later life had acted with the 
Republican party. Always opposed to the establishment of a 
slave power in the South, on the breaking out of the late war 
he was firm and decided for the Union. On the formation of 
the Montgomery County Pioneer Society, he was chosen its 
president, and retained that office till his death, which occurred 
on the evening of October 3oth, 1871, in his eighty-second year. 
Before leaving his native State, Judge Holt had united with the 
Congregational church, but for more than a quarter of a cen- ~ 
tury was a member of the Presbyterian church of Dayton. 
He married, in 1821, Mary, second daughter of Dr. Wil- 
liam Blodget, who, with three daughters, still survives him. 
What wonderful changes, during his more than four score . 
years, he had lived to witness! Ohio as he found it, new and 
sparsely settled, with few facilities of communication, now a 
net-work of railroads and turnpikes, with beautiful bridges 
spanning every stream. Where now stands the Soldiers’ 
Home,—the pride and ornament of the beautiful city of 
Dayton,—with its thousands of inmates, and the “silent city”’ 
where his remains rest, then stood unbroken forests; and 
the ‘Far West” he came to find, now removed to the regions 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


WILLIARD, REV. GEO. W., D. D., President of 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, was born in Frederick 
County, Maryland, June roth, 1817. His parents were John 
and Mary Williard, to whom seven children were born, all 
of whom were reared upon the farm and trained to habits 
of industry and economy. There being but few educational 
facilities at that time, they did the best they could for their 
children in the elementary branches then taught. Henry 


‘and George W. both gave themselves to the work of the 


Gospel ministry in the Reformed Church, and occupied im- 
portant positions in the Synod of Ohio. The subject of this 
notice began his preparatory studies for the ministry, when 
about seventeen years of age, in the high-school of York, 
Pennsylvania. The Reformed Church having removed its 
institution of learning from York to Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where it established Marshall College in 1834, he re- 
paired thither at the opening of the fall term, entered the 
Freshman Class, and graduated in 1838. He was ordained 
to the ministry in 1840, and accepted a call from the Jeffer- 
son charge, Frederick County, Maryland, about six miles 
from the place of his nativity. In 1845 he accepted a call 
from the Reformed Church of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania ; 
but not finding it conducive to the health of his family, he 
only remained there two years, when he accepted a call from 
the Reformed congregation of Winchester, Virginia. In 1850 
he received and accepted a call from the Reformed Church 
of Columbus, Ohio, where he remained until October, 1855, 
when he was called to the First Reformed Church of Dayton, 
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Ohio, where he remained eleven years, when he was elected 
to the presidency of Heidelberg College, ‘Tiffin, Ohio, which 
position he has continued to fill for eighteen years with 
marked success. 
formed Church, of which he is a minister, by the prominent 
part he has taken in all the efforts it has put forth for its full 
establishment and extension in the West. When he first 
became a member of the Synod of Ohio, in 1850, it was then 
comparatively weak, being to a great extent missionary ter- 
ritory. He was active in the establishment and endowment 
of its institutions of learning—was for many years an active 
member of the Board of Missions, and served:as the Stated 
Clerk of the Synod of Ohio for sixteen years, publishing an- 
nually a full account of its proceedings. In addition to his 
regular pastoral work, Dr. Williard edited and published the 
Western Missionary, the organ of the Synod_of Ohio, for 
thirteen years, which brought him in contact with a large 
portion of the membership of the Church, and in this way 
gave him an extensive acquaintance throughout the bounds 
of the Synod. Whilst the pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Williard translated the Commentary of 
D Zacharias Ursinus on the Heidelberg Catechism from the 
Latin into the English language, and published it at his own 
risk and expense. This, although a work of great difficulty 
and labor, making a book of over seven hundred pages, has 
been greatly appreciated by the Church, judging from the 
number of copies sold, the book, large as it is, having passed 
through three editions. In 1879 Dr. Williard wrote and pub- 
lished a History of Heidelberg College, in which he incorpo- 
rated the Baccalaureate sermons ‘he preached to the classes 
graduating under his presidency, making a book of three hun- 
dred and fifty pages. In 1882 and 1883 he conceived and exe- 
cuted the design of preparing a book with special adaptation 
to the family, including the general topics of the Being and 
Character of God, the Church, the Family, Life, Death, and 
Heaven, in the publication of which he was assisted by Rev. 
E. Herbruch, Ph. D., Dayton, Ohio, Rev. M. Loucks, A. M., 
Dayton, Ohio, and Rev. E. R. Williard, A. M., Germantown, 
Ohio. This book, which is published under the title of “A 
Treasury of Family Reading,” has met with a cordial recep- 
tion, and been highly commended by the press. As a min- 
ister of Christ, Dr. Williard has been abundant. in labor. 
The charges which he served in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Ohio bear testimony to the zeal and fidelity 
with which he discharged the duties of his calling, and the 
deep interest he took in the spiritual well-being of those to 
whom he ministered in holy things. But whilst successful 
as a minister, pastor, editor, and writer, his greatest and most 
important work has been in the college as an educator. 
Serving, as he has, eighteen years as President of Heidelberg 
College, he has been during this time brought into the most 
direct contact with a large number of the youth of the day, 
and contributed no little to the formation of their characters. 
Two hundred and five gentlemen and ladies have graduated 
since his connection with the college, whilst a much larger 
number have been in the institution for a few years, their 
means not allowing them to take the full course. About one 
hundred and twenty have left the theological seminary, which 
is connected with the college, all of whom, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were students of the college, and are now in the 
active duties of the ministry, mostly in Ohio and the Western 
States. When he assumed the presidency of the college its 
finances were in a discouraging condition, its income not 


Dr. Williard is widely known in the Re- 
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being sufficient to pay the salaries of the professors. Its 
friends were disheartened, and at a loss to know what to do. 
Soon, however, confidence was restored, and the friends of 
the college came to its support. The endowment was in- 
creased, more professors employed, and a fuller and more 
thorough course of instruction adopted, until the college now 
ranks with the older colleges of the State. Although in his 
sixty-seventh year, Dr. Williard is still hale and robust, and 
performs an unusual amount of work for a man of his age. 
He is often out in the Church presenting the claims of the 
college, lecturing on a variety of subjects, assisting in the 
dedication of churches and in special religious services, vis- 
iting and encouraging the young men who have left the in- 
stitution in their pastoral work, and preaches with the force 
and energy of one much younger in years. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Louisa C., daughter of Dr. P. W. Little, of Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania, April 21st, 1841, with whom he had 
five children, two of whom have preceded him to the spirit 
world. His wife having died, September roth, 1863, he was 
married the second time to Miss Emma J., daughter of Col. 
John Hivling, of Xenia, Ohio, on the third day of January, 
1866, with whom he is still living pleasantly and happily. 
Two of his children, John Newton and Dr. George Parker 
Williard, are living in Tiffin, Ohio, the former in the insur- 
ance business, and the latter in the practice of medicine, 
whilst his youngest son; Rev. Edwin Rush Williard, is the 
pastor of the Reformed congregation of Germantown, Ohio. 


EDWARDS, JOHN STARKE, lawyer, oldest son of 
Pierrepont Edwards, one of the most distinguished lawyers 
of New England, and judge of the district court of the Uni- 
ted States, for the district of Connecticut, and grandson of 
the famous Jonathan Edwards, was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, August 23d, 1777, and died in Ohio, January 
29th, 1813. He received a liberal education, graduating at 
Princeton College, New Jersey. On his return to New Haven 
he studied law, attended lectures at the law-school in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, and was admitted to the bar in New Haven. 
Early in 1799, after he was admitted to practice, he removed 
to Ohio, settling first a: Mesopotamia, on the Western Re- 
serve. In July, 1800, he was appointed by Governor St. 
Clair, the first governor of the territory of the Northwest, to 
the office of recorder of Trumbull county, and immediately 
on receiving the appointment he removed to the county-seat 
at Warren. In October of the same year he attended the 
opening of the court for the Northwest Territory, held at Ma- 
rietta, and was there admitted to practice in the courts of the 


| territory. He devoted himself assiduously to the duties of 


his office and to the practice of his profession, making occa- 
sional visits to Connecticut. In 1809 he became interested 
in the subject of merino breeding, which had been brought to 
public attention by the importation into New England of 
some Spanish merino sheep, by Colonel David Humphreys, 
American minister at the court of Madrid. In company with 
his brother Ogden, he purchased from his father Put-in-Bay 
island, in the southwestern portion of Lake Erie, and stocked 
it with merino sheep, brought at heavy expense from New 
England. The enterprise was not successful, although much 
labor and money were expended. In the war of 1812 he re- 
ceived the commission of colonel in the 4th division of Ohio 


‘militia, under General Elijah Wadsworth, and after General 


Hull’s surrender at Detroit, by which the whole northwestern 
frontier was thrown open to the enemy, he took an active 
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part, with other patriotic citizens of the menaced territory, in 
planning and putting into execution prompt measures for the 
common defense. In October, 1812, he was elected one of 
the six representatives in Congress of the newly-organized 
State of Ohio, his district being numbered the sixth, and cov- 
ering the whole northeastern part of the State, but he never 
took his seat. In January,1813, at a very inclement season, he 
undertook a journey through the whole northwestern frontier, 
and, among other places, to visit his sheep farm on Put-in- 
Bay island. On his way home from the island he was taken 
with the then prevailing fever, and after an illness of but two 
or three days, died at Huron, Ohio, January 29th, 1813. His 
death at so early an age, cut short a career that promised to 
be one of distinction and public value. He had won his way 
in professional and public life by the solid worth of his char- 
acter, rather than by showy brilliance or anxiety for distinc- 
tion. His ability was everywhere recognized; his candor 
and honorable conduct won him general respect and warm 
individual friendship; his reputation for integrity was never 
sullied with a breath of suspicion. He had an unconquetr- 
able dislike for everything in professional or private life not 
strictly honorable, and was not disposed to conceal his feel- 
ings in that respect. He married, February 28th, 1807, Miss 
Louisa Maria Morris, daughter of General Louis R. Morris, 
of Springfield, Vermont, by whom he had three sons, two of 
whom died young. The third one, William Johnson Edwards, 
agriculturist, was born at Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio, 
December 26th, 1811, and is, at the present time, living at 
Youngstown, Mahoning county, in the same State. In his 
earlier years he attended the common schools of the country, 
afterward taking courses at schools in New York, and finish- 
ing at the Military Academy in Middletown, Connecticut. 
His hearing having been seriously affected from an early 
age, he labored under many difficulties in obtaining an edu- 
cation, but surmounted them all, although incapacitated for 
taking any very active part in public or professional life. He 
therefore at an early age turned his attention to agriculture, 
for which he displayed a strong predilection. In 1848 he re- 
moved to Youngstown, and devoted his time and attention 
to the improvement of his lands at that place. At the same 
time he felt an interest in all that concerned the welfare of 
the country, although studiously avoiding notoriety and court- 
ing retirement. He unobtrusively did his part toward sup- 
porting measures of a patriotic, benevolent, or public-spirited 
character, and by his unostentatious liberality, and his many 
social and personal virtues, won the esteem of his fellow-cit- 
izens. The only public office he consented to fill was that of 
member of the board of trustees, and president of the board 
of the Rayen school, a position he filled for a number of 
years with marked ability. He married, in 1839, Miss Mary, 
daughter of Dr. H. Manning. 


BURNETT, CHARLES C., member of the House of 
Representatives, and president of the Sturtevant Lumber 
Company, of Cleveland, was born in Orange Township, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, April 21st, 1843. His parents were 
Stephen and Lomira (Gardner) Burnett. His father, who 
was a farmer, was the son of one of the first settlers in 
Cuyahoga County. Besides being a farmer, he, in those 
early pioneer days, on the Chagrin River, kept tavern, and 
occupied the village pulpit of the Disciples’ Church, for 
some forty years. He settled on his farm as early as 
1813; and on that farm, inured to all the hardships of 
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a pioneer life, the subject of our sketch was born ; attend- 
ing school, such as the times afforded, during the winter 
season, and working on the farm during summer. Later, 
he attended the village school. After having exhausted, or 
rather, made his own, all the knowledge the teachers there 
had to impart, he attended the State University of Indiana, 
at Vincennes. At the age of eighteen, in July, 1862, he en- 
listed in the army, to aid in putting down the Rebellion, and 
was speedily promoted to lieutenant. His army service was 
mostly in Kentucky, where he took part in several skirmishes, 
and in East Tennessee, under General Burnside. He was 
stricken down with the typhoid fever. After lying in hospital 
for two months, he was so debilitated as to be unfit for service, 
and was compelled to resign, leaving the. army in the fall of 
1863. He then went to Nashville, where he clerked in a gro- 
cery for about one year. He was then appointed to the po- 
sition of assistant assessor of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, in Georgia. He was also in the department of the 
Freedman's Bureau, for about three years. His next move 
was to Toledo, Ohio, where he went into business in the 
manufacture of cane-seat chairs. In one year his factory was 
destroyed by fire. In the spring of 1869 he came to Cleve- 
land, and engaged in the lumber business, and the manufac- 
turing of doors, sashes, and builders’ materials. The com- 
pany of which he is now president is one of the largest of its 
kind in the State, employing three hundred men. It was 
originally a private company, of which he was principal owner, 
but was incorporated in 1882, and Mr. Burnett elected presi- 
dent. The name given to the company was in honor of Isaac 
Sturtevant, the pioneer lumberman of Cleveland, who started 
in Cleveland in 1846, and whose estimable daughter, Adelia 
M., was married to Mr. Burnett, February 14th, 1867. They 
now have a family of five children—two boys and three girls. 
In politics Mr. Burnett is a Republican. In the fall of 1883 
he was nominated by his party for member of the House of 
Representatives, and was elected by a grand majority, which 
was all the more noteworthy from the fact that only one other 
Representative and one Senator of the Republican party was 
elected at that time for his district. As an employer he is 
held in high estimation, and he considers the action of his 
employés at the time of election as one of the greatest com- 
pliments ever paid him. The whole three hundred men in 
the employ of the company turned out and worked for him at 
the polls, and cast their votes, as they worked, in his favor. 
He has been a director of the Cleveland Infirmary. In the 
Masonic order he is a Royal Arch Mason; a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, and of the Legion of Honor. He is a prac- 
tical business man, a man of enterprise and foresight, of keen, 
clear perception, born in him and grown up with him. When 
a boy he evinced the same characteristics. His father, on the 
farm, used to raise trees, and broom-corn, which was made into 
brooms ; and the young man, at the age of twelve, was pro- 
vided with a team (but no money) and a stock of trees or 
brooms, and started off to make what he could, and he was 
eminently successful. His first attempt was. when only ten 
years old. He had started out with an older brother, who 
could not dispose of his brooms, and was going to drive 
home; but he would not consent to that, and so he pitched 
in, and sold the brooms himself. These early characteristics 
of pluck, energy, and perseverance are still retained, and 
as a result he has become a large and prosperous business 
man, enjoying in his elegant home and pleasant surround- 
ings the love of his family, and the honor, respect, and esteem 
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of his fellow-men. His career, always upward, has been 
marked by honesty, integrity, uprightness, perseverance, and 
industry. These traits bring their own reward, and Mr. 
Burnett, although comparatively young in life, is enjoying 
the fruit of his life of constant toil. 


DURFLINGER, SYLVESTER WESLEY, lawyer, of 
London, is one of a family of two children, and was born 
near Jefferson, Madison County, Ohio, April 20th, 1836. His 
father was Philip Durflinger, a native of this State, who set- 
tled at a very early day in Madison County, where he de- 
voted himself to the cultivation of the soil; and after spend- 
ing a useful and profitable life in farm pursuits, passed away 
about the year 1839, much respected and beloved by all who 
knew him. His mother was Mary Lilly, who descended 
from a very old Virginia family that was of English and 
French extraction. Her ancestors emigrated to Ohio at a 
very early date, and settled in Ross County, where they were 
widely known and highly respected, having amassed consid- 
erable wealth. They were highly interested in all benevolent 
and charitable enterprises, as is evidenced not only by the 
fact that Lilly Chapel Village was called after their name, 
but that the very ground upon which Lilly Chapel was erected 
was a generous donation by Mr. James Lilly, former com- 
missioner of Madison County. Mrs. Durflinger, the mother 
of the subject of our sketch, was united for the second time 
in marriage to Samuel T. Pearce, a very highly esteemed 
and much respected citizen of London. She is still living, 
and has arrived at the advanced age of seventy-three years. 
Both are devoted and sincere Christians, and have been 
identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church as communi- 
cant members for many years. Mr, Sylvester W. Durflinger 
is the older of two children. The early portion of his life 
was spent in the old homestead. His preliminary education 
and early advantages were such as were ordinarily afforded 
in the district schools of the county, and it was in this way 
that he acquired an academical training, which prepared his 
mind for the further pursuit of a thorough collegiate course. 
Having always had a desire to study law, and deeming it 
absolutely necessary to undergo a collegiate course in order 
to make a successful practitioner, he matriculated in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, when he was but 
eighteen years of age, from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1860. Soon thereafter he came to London, and upon 
the invitation of the Hon. R. A. Harrison, entered his office, 
and pursued the study of law under his direction. After re- 
maining with him for seven months, he removed to Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, but subsequently enlisted as a private, in 
Company A, 33d Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, in 
which position he served for four years, his services having 
proved valuable and meritorious in the cause of his country 
until he was honorably discharged from the same, in July, 
1865. Soon after receiving his discharge he concluded to 
return to his native State, and locate permanently in London, 
where the Republican party, in 1866, nominated and elected 
him to the office of Recorder, in which position he faithfully 
discharged his duties, and gave entire satisfaction, for. the 
space of three years, as is well attested by the subsequent 
honors conferred upon him by that party. During this time 
he availed himself of every spare moment to acquire a further 
knowledge of the law, and constantly attended, as a student, 
the sessions of the court, with great personal advantage, so that 
he was enabled to pass a creditable examination, and was ad- 
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mitted to the bar in 1869. Having received his license to prac- 
tice law, he formed a partnership the same year with George 
W. Wilson, Esq., of London, and under the firm name of 
Wilson & Durflinger soon entered upon an active practice 
in the county courts, which steadily increased, until now the 
firm enjoys the reputation of having a very successful and 
remunerative practice throughout Madison County. It is but 
just to say that the partnership between these two gentlemen 
has been a very friendlyone, the most perfect accord and good 
feeling existing all the time. In 1871 Mr. Durflinger was 
elected to the office of Prosecuting, Attcrney for Madison 
County, in which position he served for four years. Having 
always taken an active part in the educational matters of 
London, the people considered him a suitable and well 
qualified person to become a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and accordingly elected him to that position, consider- 
ing that they would thereby facilitate the cause of education 
in their midst. He is also a member of Chandler Lodge, 
No, 138, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons. In politics he 
is a decided Republican, and has always been zealous in 
promoting the interests and principles of his party. In the 
election of 1883 the people of Clarke, Champaign, and 
Madison Counties, comprising the Eleventh Senatorial Dis- 
trict, nominated and elected him to the position of State 
Senator, by the handsome majority of 2,466 votes. In per- 
sonal appearance Mr. Durflinger is a man of medium height, 
with rather a heavy build, having a sandy complexion, dark 
hair and whiskers, sprinkled with gray, and possessing large 
perceptive faculties. His whole appearance is indicative of 
indefatigable energy and determination of character in the 
prosecution of any work he undertakes. He is a person of 
excellent moral standing in the community, being much re- 
spected and esteemed, and considered in every way reliable 
in his intercourse with his fellow-man. Being possessed of 
strong religious convictions, he endeavors to carry them out 
in his every-day life, believing that truth only becomes real 
to him who lives and acts it out in life; thus he is scrupu- 
lously honorable in all his business transactions. He and his 
household have been identified with the Methodist Episcopal . 
Church, in London, for some years, and he now serves in the 
official capacity of a trustee of this Church. He has ever 
been a liberal contributor to all commendable enterprises 
that have had for their object the well-being of the com- 
munity. In his social relations he is a man of pleasant 
address, although he is somewhat retired and reticent, on 
account of which he is regarded by some as unsocial, but 
such an opinion is never justified by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance; for he is naturally genial and warm-hearted in the 
circle of his friends, and in every way is held in very high 
esteem. His business relations are quite extensive, and he 
enjoys the confidence of the entire business community, He 
is a man possessed of sound judgment, and never engages 
in any thing without first having given to it careful fore- 
thought, on account of which his obligations are considered 
good. He was married to Miss Eliza J. Silver, a native of 
Madison County, Ohio, October “17th, 1867. She departed 
this life May 23d, 1878. The fruit of this union was two 
children—Mary K., born August 25th, 1868, and Annie L., 
born December 24th, 1869, both of whom are still living. 
The following article, which appeared in the Western Christian 
Advocate at the time of Mrs, Durflinger’s decease, is highly 
commendatory of the life and death of this Christian woman: 

‘Eliza J., wife of S. W. Durflinger, died at London, Ohio, 
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May 23d, 1878, aged thirty-nine years. She was reared in 
the Baptist faith, but after her marriage and removal to Lon- 
don, united with the Methodist Church, of which she was 
ever afterward an earnest and faithful member. She loved 
the society of Christians, and was ever kind to the poor and 
needy. She loved to read the Bible, and was ready for every 
good word and work. She was a great sufferer, being an 
invalid for more than three years, yet she was always cheer- 
ful and free from despondency. Anxious to live and hopeful 
of recovery, she left no means untried that promised any re- 
lief from an incurable disease. During all her affliction she 
uttered no word of complaint ; no murmur was on her lips; 
she always had a kind word and a gentle smile for all. Yet 
few knew her as she was. Naturally of a quiet and retiring 
nature, and shrinking from public recognition, it was only in 
the more sacred walks of life and in the more endearing re- 
lations of daughter, sister, wife, mother, and friend that her 
true worth shone forth in its brightest luster. To those stand- 
ing in these dear relations she was so kind, so gentle, so 
loving and true, that time will not efface, or even dim, her 
memory. To know her was to love her, and her loss is ir- 
reparable. But the deepest sympathy and the gentlest care 
could not keep back the cruel destroyer; and, cut down in 
the prime of life, she has gone from her suffering, 


‘We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


But when the sun, in all its state, 

Illumed ay eastern Sie; 

She passed through glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise? Ad 


But amid the gloom and sadness that almost overwhelm us 
there are many pleasing reflections. Her virtues live on. 
We still move among the objects that she loved, and a bright 
though melancholy halo encircles them all; they are still dear 
to our hearts. Her sweet, cheery words seem to brighten the 
prospects of the future, inspiring us to walk in her steps, to 
imitate her example, to cherish her virtues, and carry out her 
wishes. Affection will entwine her brow with a chaplet of 
undying worth; memory will embalm and preserve all that 
was best and noblest in her life, in its deepest recesses, and 
tears will water the flowers that grow on her grave.” 

The two children born to Mr. and Mrs. Durflinger are now 
considerably advanced in life, and have displayed quite a 
talent for music, which their kind and indulging father has not 
failed to gratify. Having made considerable progress in this 
’ science, they are frequently called upon to officiate at the 
organ or sing in the choir of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of London. Mr. Durflinger was married a second time to 
Miss Mary A. Flannagan, a native of Brooklyn, New York, 
in the fall of 1879, and two children have been the issue 
of this union—Florence, born December 26th, 1880, and 
Lillian, born February 28th, 1883—both of whom are living. 


GRANDIN, PHILIP, merchant, Cincinnati, was born in 
Clinton, Huntingdon county, New Jersey, February 11th, 1794, 
and died at his residence, East Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 29th, 1858. Educated at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, he became a merchant in the town of Asbury, in his 
native State. In 1817, he removed to Ohio, and engaged in 
banking and mercantile business in Cincinnati, in partner- 
ship with John H. Piatt, his brother-in-law. This arrange- 
ment continued for several years. He subsequently became 
prominently engaged in developing steamboat interests on 
the Ohio river, between Cincinnati and New Orleans, and built 
the first steamboat, known as the ‘“‘General Pike,”’ of which the 
late Jacob Strader was captain. Having passed several years 
connected with the boating business, he purchased of Josiah 
Lawrence about one hundred and forty acres of land on East 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, and in 1838 withdrew from all busi- 
ness, removed to his farm, and there passed the remainder of 
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his life. He enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best 
business men of the community. His investments were 
cautiously made and in the main proved judicious. He 
possessed much energy and decision of character, combined 
with amiability of disposition. Attached to no particular 
church, he was yet a man of the highest principle, with moral 
convictions very decided. Formerly a whig in politics, he 
became a republican, and continued so until his decease. 
September 17th, 1817, he married Hannah C., daughter of 
Captain Jacob Piatt, and sister of the late Judge Benjamin 
Piatt, of Cincinnati, Ohio. This lady still survives at a very 
advanced age, and in the possession of remarkable vigor 
of mind. Of ten children, five died young. Her son, 
William S., lives at Glendale, near Cincinnati; John P., 
lately deceased, resided in Warren county, Ohio; Mary is 
the relict of the late Dr. T. J. Orr, of Cincinnati; Hannah is 
now Mrs. Samuel R. Bates, at present residing in France; 
Lucy A. is the wife of W. A. Goodman, president of the 
National Lafayette and Bank of Commerce of Cincinnati ; 
and Susan A.is Mrs. Dr. J. L. Woodward, of Perinsville, 


. Clermont county, Ohio. 


LOCKE, JOHN F., a prominent lawyer, of London, 
Ohio, was born upon his father’s farm, in Madison County, 
in this State, August 12th, 1848. His father, John B. Locke, 
was born in Brooke County, West Virginia, January 17th, 
1814, where he resided upon a farm until 1846, at which 
time he removed to Ohio, and purchased a farm in Madison 
County, where he now resides, and pursues the quiet life of a 
farmer. His early educational advantages were such as were 
ordinarily afforded in the common schools of his day, and 
thus he obtained a fair common school education. His 
mother, Louisa Morris, was born in Adams County, in 1826. 
Early in life she attended the Episcopal Seminary, located at 
Granville, Ohio, which at that time was under the jurisdiction 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Ohio, 
and received a thorough academical course of education. 
She is still living. The subject of our sketch, John F. Locke, 
spent the early portion of his life working upon his father’s 
farm, and acquiring such an education as was afforded in 
the public schools of Madison County, until the year 1865, 
when he was seventeen years of age, at which time he pur- 
posed taking a thorough collegiate course of training, in 
order that he might better qualify himself for the pursuit of 
the study of law. With a view to this end he matriculated, 
in 1865, in the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, and 
was graduated in 1870. Mr. Locke, in order that he might 
pursue the study of the profession of his choice, entered the 
law office of the Hon. R. A. Harrison, in London, Ohio, 
where he devoted himself with eagerness to the study of law 
for two years, and was admitted to the bar in 1872. In the 
year 1873 he opened an office in London, where he has been 
engaged in the practice of his profession ever since. It is but 
just to say that his thoroughness, legal education, industrious 
habits, quick perceptions, and ready eloquence have brought 
him into notice at the bar, and secured for him a successful 
practice. The lawyers with whom he is constantly brought into 
competition are many of them men of distinguished ability, 
possessed of high intellectual culture, yet he always holds his 
own with the best of them—secures and maintains a leading 
place. Being an industrious student of law, and an invet- 
erate worker, he stands not least among the foremost at the 
bar, and enjoys the well-earned reputation of an eloquent 
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and forcible advocate. In 1873 he was elected solicitor of 
the village.of London, and in 1875 was elected Mayor of the 
village. In 1876 he was elected Prosecuting Attorney for 


Madison County, and re-elected to the same office by a large 


majority in 1878. In 1879 he was elected Representative to 
the General Assembly of Ohio, from Madison County, and 
was re-elected in 1881. In 1883 he was nominated for the 
third time for the same office, but was defeated by a small 
majority. In all the various positions that have been held 
by him he has always acquitted himself creditably, and 
especialy in the Legislature, where he exhibited practical 
business talent and keen appreciation of the true condition 
of such subjects as were presented. Though he was one of 
the youngest members of the Legislature his addresses were 
always regarded as of an analytical, argumentative, and con- 
vincing character—characterized by boldness, much ability, 
and a vigorous defense of the rights of man that commanded 
the respect of political opponents and the approval of his own 
party. His addresses never failed to carry weight with them, 
and were always listened to with marked attention. While 
our subject is not connected with any particular denomina- 
tion of Christians, being liberal and public spirited he favors 
all commendable social enterprises that have for their object 
the uplifting and -bettering of humanity. Being an extensive 


reader, he is at home on most questions of living interest ;- 


and having conversational powers of a high order, his words 
always command attention, while his retentive memory for 
illustration and his powers of entertainment are rare and 
well used. He is a decided Republican in his political views, 
holding fast to the faith delivered by Washington, Marshall, 
and Daniel Webster, and takes a lively interest in the pollit- 
ical matters of the State. In physical appearance he is of 
medium height; vigorous health, with form erect, step elastic; 
dark hair and eyes; with a motive and mental temperament 
that speak determination in every act that he performs. 
Naturally he disregards the ordinary conventionalities of 
society; hence he appears to be taciturn and indifferent in 
his social relations, but to those who are more intimately 
_acquainted with him there is a vein of sympathy and fidelity 
that is as true as steel. He exercises his individual freedom 
in society with a boldness that characterizes him in all his 
relations in life. On account of his aggressive spirit he is not 
sought after and loved by the majority. He does not seek, 
or apparéntly care for, popular esteem. He moves along in 
a preoccupied way that holds him aloof, but is cognizant of 
every thing about him. Sarcasm, by words and acts, is a 
peculiarity of his constitutional make up, which has a tend- 
ency to make some of his acquaintances feel that he is deal- 
ing with them dishonestly in his business and social relations, 
but the very reverse is true, for he is held in very high 
esteem and respected by all who thoroughly know him. He 
is regarded by his fellow-citizens as an honest, upright man, 
bold in his advocacy of what he believes to be right, and 
strong in his denunciation of what he knows to be wrong. 


JEFFRIES, JOHN PARSONS, of Wooster, lawyer and 

author, was born in Huntington county, Pennsylvania, July 
1gth, 1815. His parents, Mark and Rebecca Parsons Jeffries, 
were both of old English stock, Quaker on the maternal side, 
whose genealogy can be traced for over two centuries, their 
ancestors for several generations residing in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. His early opportunities for education were 
only limited, as the system of instruction was not so liberal 
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as at the present day. He received his tuition at a select 
school, as well as from private tutors. By the exercise of 
indomitable energy, and an iron will, in the course of time 
he became a ripe scholar and a profound lawyer. In 1836, 
Mr. Jeffries left his native State, and settled at Wooster, Ohio, 
in May of the same year, where he continued to reside. He 
married, in 1837, Miss Jane McMonigal, second daughter of 
Andrew McMonigal, one of the early pioneers of Wayne 
county, the union resulting in five sons and two daughters: 
Lemuel, Sarah Matilda (who married Samuel J. Price, and 
died in Harrisonburg, Rockingham county, Virginia, in 1865), 
Linnzus Quinby, Joseph Oello, Delano, Viola Rebecca, and 
Julian Parsons. In 1842, he was admitted to the bar by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, at Columbus. His abil- 
ities, industry, and fidelity to his clients, soon introduced him 
into active practice, and it was not long before he was in the 
front rank of his profession. Almost from his entering the 
profession, Mr. Jeffries enjoyed a large and lucrative practice, 
not only in Wayne county, but throughout the State. His in- 
tegrity and purity of character, his power of research, investi- 
gation, and combination, his varied and accurate general 
knowledge, his untiring energy and perseverance, have given 
him a wide and distinguished reputation, both as a man and 
alawyer. During his long and successful practice he has had 
associated with him as partners in his profession, the following 
prominent lawyers: Judge C. C. Parsons, sen., Judge William 
Given, Judge William Sample, and Judge Martin Welker, all . 
of them eminent jurists. These were his only partners until 
1877, when he associated with him in practice his son, L. Q. 
Jeffries. For many years he took quite an active part in 
politics. He served four years as prosecuting attorney of 
Wayne county, and, as an evidence of his ability as a pleader, 
it has been stated that in no case that he tried was one of his 
legal documents held to be defective. In 1858, the democ- 
racy of the fourteenth Congressional district, which was then 
composed of the counties of Wayne, Ashland, Medina, and 
Lorain, unanimously nominated him in convention as their 
candidate for Congress. He was not elected, however, Gen- 
eral Cyrus Spenk, his opponent, defeating him; but notwith- 
standing it was a strong republican district, Mr. Jeffries’ large 
vote gave evidence of his personal popularity. In 1860, he 
was a delegate to the National democratic conventions at 
Charleston and Baltimore, from the fourteenth district above 
named, and instructed to vote for Stephen A. Douglas, which 
he did, taking a prominent part in both conventions and in 
the spirited campaign that followed. He received in 1860, a 
majority of the popular vote of the Wooster district for com- 
mon pleas judge, but not desiring the position, he withdrew 
his name upon the eve of nomination, which secured the 
nomination to William Sample, of Coshocton county. In 
1862, he was elected by the people of Wayne county a mem- 
ber of the State legislature by the home vote, the soldiers’ 
vote giving his antagonist a small majority, but not desiring 
the position he did not contest the seat. He was elected Pro- 
bate Judge in 1879, and held that office three years. His work. 
entitled ‘Natural History of the Human Races,” which was 
published in New York, in 1869, has given him great distinction 
among the scientists abroad, as well as in our own country. 
In 1844, he commenced collecting facts concerning the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of this continent, and continued his 
research until 1869, when he had his work printed in New York. 
His first aim was to write a history of the American Indians, 
and in order to do so visited many of the tribes and exam- 
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ined the antiquities of the country supposed to be of Indian 
origin, but their history unfolded to him a much wider and 
more comprehensive field than he at first conceived, where- 
upon. he extended his inquiry to the whole human family, 
and has given to the world the above-named accurately 
written and most valuable work. Upon the production of 
this compendium of the origin of the races, wherein the bold- 
ness and tenability of his propositions are so maturely and 
scientifically elaborated, Mr. Jeffries may securely rest his 
reputation as a philosophical and candid expounder of eth- 
nological truth. His dissertation upon the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indians supplies a vacuum in ethnological history hith- 
erto neglected by the most erudite writers upon this interesting 
science. His classification and localization of the different 
tribes is comprehensive, lucid, and conclusive. To the 
American student of ethnological history it is especially at- 
tractive, as it solves many of the mysteries relating to these 
nomadic tribes, who have been grievously destitute of proper 
annals, and without an exponent of their manners, habits and 
character. The contemporary press have been profuse in 
their praise of this work, the Vew York World saying of it: 
“This contribution to ethnology is a carefully prepared sum- 
mary of all knowledge possessed on the subject.” Zhe Scien- 
tific American says, ‘The book contains a great deal of rare 
and valuable information concerning the history of our race, 
and in respect of which the mass of mankind know very 
little.’ The Cincinnati Enguirer says: ‘<The work be- 
fore us takes the ground that each type or race is a distinct 
creation of Almighty power, formed for their respective zones, 
and unfitted for perfect development out of them; that 
the whites embody the active intellectual force of the world, 
which has imparted to Christian civilization its prominence 
and its triumphs.” The Mew York Express says: ‘‘We 


recommend the book for the candid and lucid manner in, 


which the author treats the subject. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated by correct specimens of the types of the 
different races, while the mechanical execution is unexcep- 
tionable.” Zell's Encyclopedia says of Mr. Jeffries: ‘As 
a writer he is best known by his ‘Natural History of the 
Human Races,’ published in 1869, a book of great research, 
much reading, and careful analysis, and which is regarded 
as a standard work on'ethnology.” ‘To Mr. Jeffries acquisi- 
tions in the domain of scientific exploration, we may add 
those equally distinguished of the lawyer. He is now (1883) 
in the front rank of the legal profession at Wooster, and 
commands a lucrative practice. His arguments at the bar 
are replete with legal knowledge and logical acumen, and he 
.Is felicitous in his analysis and application of evidence to 
law. He is plain and unaffected, affable, and courteous, with 
manners polite and accessible. 


STOCKLY, JOHN GALT, one of the pioneers and 
foretnost men of Cleveland, of his time, was born in Phila- 
delphia, May 24th, 1799, and died at his home in Cleveland, 
May 2ist, 1863. He was a son of Ayres and Mary (Galt) 
Stockly. His father, a native of the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, was a captain in the East India service, from the port 
of Philadelphia, a genuine Virginia gentleman of the fine 
old-school type. His mother was a descendant of Thomas 
Galt, of Coleraine, Ireland, and Sarah Shute, of an old and 
prominent Philadelphia family. John Galt Stockly was only 
two years old when his father died and left a widow and four 
children, with very limited means. Attending school until 
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the age of fourteen, he resolved to be a tax upon his wid- 
owed mother no longer, and, with his noble boyish determi- 
nation, set out to make his own way in the world. His 
natural inclination led him to the wharf, where he helped to 
unload a cargo of brick for Stephen Girard, who paid him 
four shining silver dollars, with which he hurried to his 
mother, with fond affection assuring her she would never 
want for money again. After serving an apprenticeship of 
two years with a ship carpenter, he made two voyages—one 
to Liverpool, and one to Cuba—but found that owing to his 
short-sightedness, and the necessity of wearing glasses, he 
would be prevented from following the sea. He then went 
into a ship yard in Philadelphia, and very soon had a yard 
of his own, where he carried on a thriving business for sev- 
eral years. About the year 1830 he concluded to seek his 
fortune.in the growing West, and accepted an appointment 
as custom-house officer between Buffalo and Chippewa. 
There he served nearly two years, making many friends 
and attracting the attention of the members of a corporation 
who were building extensive mills at Allanburgh, Canada, 
on the Welland Canal. He accepted the position of super- 
intendent, but soon became a partner, and was greatly instru- 
mental in building up a thriving town, where he resided 
until the breaking out of the Canadian rebellion, on account 
of which, being an American and. unwilling to swear al- 
legiance to the British crown, at the sacrifice of most 
of his property, he at once removed, in 1838, to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, then only a frontier town, with the improve- 
ment and growth of which his future life was destined to 
be closely identified. After trying several mercantile pur- 
suits for several years, with only partial success, he fol- 
lowed again his natural love for the water and shipping, and 
threw all his energies into building up a coal trade in the 
city; and having sold the first load of coal in Cleveland, 
he became a pioneer in what has since become such an 
immense business—-that of shipping coal by water to western 
points. He afterward turned over his coal business to his 
bookkeeper, Lemuel Crawford, who made a large fortune 
out of it. 
the harbor facilities of the city, and at once set to work, but 
with limited means and little encouragement, to build a pier 
of spiles, extending some distance into the lake, east of the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga River, and which was known for 
years as “Stockly’s pier.’’ This demonstrated the practi- 
cability of building docks and foundations for depots in this 
manner, and for twenty-five years the different railroads 


running into Cleveland utilized his idea, with great saving. 


of expense. He originated the idea of a breakwater for 
Cleveland, and was the first to bring the project before the 
minds of the public, building a short section at his own ex- 
pense. These suggestions have resulted, thirty years later, 
in the building of the magnificent breakwater which gives 
Cleveland one of the finest harbors on the lakes. It was he, 
also, who suggested to the city the idea of its buying the lake 
front, and converting it into a park. The result is a beauti- 
ful park, in place of an unsightly depository of rubbish. Mr. 
Stockly was a man of commanding personal appearance, 
of great force of character, of superior executive ability, and 
was of great liberality. He took special interest in every thing 
pertaining to the public improvements of the city. He was 
noted also for his fearless courage, having on several occa- 
sions been instrumental, at the -peril of his own life, in res- 
cuing sailors from vessels driven ashore by storm. At the 


About 1845 he conceived the idea of increasing ~ 
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time of the burning of the lake steamer, G. P. Griffith, near 
Painesville, in 1850, his self-sacrifice and untiring efforts in 
behalf of the living and the dead won the respect and admi- 
ration of the entire community. He was a Presbyterian in 
religious belief and profession, and in political matters a 
pronounced old-line Whig. He afterward became an ardent 
Republican. The spirit of patriotism, inherited from his 
parents, never forsook him, and when the war for the Union 
commenced, although too old for service, he gave his whole 
heart to his country’s cause, and was restless until he had 
gone to the front, where he accepted a position in the hospital 
fleet of the Mississippi, under Commodore Porter. There he 
contracted the illness which caused his death, in his sixty- 
fourth year, three months after he had returned to his home 
in Cleveland. He was buried with military honors, the casket 
enshrouded with the starry banner he had so dearly loved and 
patriotically defended. Mr. Stockly was twice married : First 
to Miss Ann Green, of New Jersey; in 1824, by whom he 
had one son, Ayres Stockly. His second marriage took 
place while at Chippewa, where he married Miss Catherine 
Duchatelle, who with six children—two sons and four daugh- 
ters—survived him. His eldest daughter, Mary, married, in 
1852, John E. Cary, Esq., of the firm of Willey & Cary, for 
thirty-five years an eminent member of the Cleveland bar. He 
died in 1874. Mrs. Cary has been one of the active directors 
and a large and enthusiastic stockholder in the Brush Elec- 
tric Company from its inception. The other daughters are: 
Mrs. Albert W. Watrous, of Michigan; Mrs. Otis B. Boise, 
of New York City; and Mrs, Clarence C. Curtiss, of Cleve- 
land. Of his two sons, George W. Stockly is vice-president 
and business manager of the Brush Electric Company, and 
Charles E. Stockly is also connected with the same enter- 
prise. Mr. Stockly gave to his children the noble heritage 
of a good physical, mental, and moral training, and to that 
beneficent home influence in’ childhood they owe much of 
their success in: life. He was honored, respected, and be- 
loved, and his memory, by them, is revered. Prior to 1857 
he had acquired, by his industry and energy, a large fortune, 
but much of it being in real estate that greatly decreased in 
value, the. panic which occurred in that year involved him 
in large losses, from which he never recovered, and at his 
death he had very little to bequeath to his family, beyond 
the record of a true and honorable life. 


Cox, JAcoB DOLSON, the twenty-second governor 
elected by the people of Ohio, was born October 27th, 1828, 
at Montreal, Canada, where his parents had temporarily 
removed from the city of New York, his father being a master 
builder and engaged to superintend the roof, framing and 
carpenter work of the church of Notre Dame. The follow- 
ing year his father and family returned to New York and in 
that city the childhood and youth of our subject were spent. 
In 1846 he went to Ohio, entered Oberlin College, from which 
he graduated in 1851, and in 1852 was admitted to the bar in 
Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio. In 1859 he was elected to 
the State senate from the Trumbull and Mahoning district. 
By this time he had attained a reputation for accomplished 
scholarship, integrity and native talent, and was especially 
distinguished for the thoroughness, regard for every detail, 
and perseverance with which he prosecuted any study or 
enterprise in which he engaged. Throughout his term as 
senator he was regarded as one of the ‘“‘radical” leaders of 


the senate, and this not merely by his general record and 
c—I0 
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the part of the State from which he was returned, but still 
more by his marriage, as in 1849 he had married the daugh- 
ter of President Finney of Oberlin College. He took his seat 
in the senate on the first Monday of January, 1860, and was 
placed on the judiciary committee. Subsequent to the enact- 
ment by Congress of the fugitive slave law in 1850, the legis- 
lature of Ohio had enacted what was generally known as the 
“kidnapping” law, which provided penalties to be incurred 
by those who should carry free blacks out of the State with- 
out first having recourse to judicial proceedings. The repeal 
of this law was, in the session of 1860, earnestly desired by 
the democrats in the legislature, and a report by the majority 
of his committee in favor of such repeal was met with a 
minority report from Mr. Cox, defending the law, and for 
which he secured the entire republican vote. The alarming 
indications of civil war which succeeded the election of Pres- 
ident Lincoln found Mr. Cox ready to grapple with them. 
Convinced that the country was in imminent danger of civil 
war he expressed himself in favor of fighting for the integrity 
of the Union, while deprecating every unnecessary cause of 
provocation. He comprehended the necessity for prepara- 
tion, and assisted in the organization of the State militia, 
Ten days after the President’s call for troops was issued, 
(April 12th, 1861,) he was by Governor Dennison commis- 
sioned a brigadier-general of Ohio volunteers for the three 
months’ service, following the appointment of General Mc- 


'Clellan as major-general commanding Ohio volunteers; and 


these gentlemen with two other brigadiers appointed, as was 
the manner under the President’s first call, by the governor, 
found themselves engaged in an inspection of the State 
arsenal and estimating for the equipment of ten thousand 
men. The arsenal was found deficient in nearly everything; 
nevertheless the few troops constituting the first and second 
regiments were mustered in without arms or equipments, and 
at once sent to Washington City. Camp Jackson was estab- 
lished for the reception of volunteers at Columbus, and Gen- 
eral Cox placed in command, but a larger camp being ne- 
cessary, he was by President Lincoln commissioned brigadier- 
general of United States volunteers, and with the assistance 
of General Rosecrans as engineer, he laid out Camp Denni- 
son, and remained in command of the gathering forces there 
until the 6th of July, when he was with his command ordered 
by General McClellan to take a position for the time being at 
the mouth of the great Kanawha in Virginia, the upper part 
of that valley being held by General Henry A. Wise, who had 
been governor of that State. On arriving at Point Pleasant, 
opposite Gallipolis, General Cox was ordered to advance 
toward Charleston and Gauley Bridge. F inding his force 
inadequate, he awaited the arrival of wagon transportation 
and then crossing the Pocotaligo, flanked the enemy, and 
who, perceiving this, hastily abandoned all they held below 
Charleston, and the next day evacuated Charleston itself, 
after burning the bridge over Elk river. Crossing on a bridge 
of boats, General Cox, on reaching the Gauley, was ordered 
by General McClellan to fortify, which he did, and General 
Floyd having joined General Wise, assumed command and 
ordered a new advance, so that during the month of August 
a succession of skirmishes continued, without, however, the . 
enemy being allowed to cut off communication with the Ohio, 
or recapture Charleston. Perhaps this account of the incipi- 
ent military operations of General Cox may be regarded as 
unimportant, but this opinion will be modified when the fact 
is announced that it was by the success that attended his 
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movements in the valley of the great Kanawha during 1861 
and the early part of 1862, that the Union cause was strength- 
ened by the accession of West Virginia as a new State. 
When General Reno fell at the battle of South Mountain, 
General Cox succeeded him in command of the gth corps, 
and in this, and the subsequent bloody battle of Antietam, the 
troops he led so greatly distinguished themselves that he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general, to date from October 
7th, 1862. Subsequently the districts of West Virginia and 
Ohio were placed under his charge, and in December, 1863, 
he was made commander of the 23d corps, with head quar- 
ters at Knoxville, Tennessee. In the Atlanta campaign he 
led the 3d division of that corps, but in the engagement at 
Columbia commanded it entirely, as he also did in the battle 
of November 3oth, at Franklin, in which it bore the full force 
of Hood’s attack. On reaching Nashville, General Thomas 
assumed command of the army, General Schofield of the 23d 
corps and General Cox of his division. In the battle of 
Nashville that followed that division, by a determined charge 
carried an important position held by the enemy, and cap- 
tured eight pieces of their artillery. In January, 1865, the 23d 
corps being ordered East, arrived at Washington, and from 
there having sailed, arrived on the gth February, at Fort 
Fisher. Then, on their advance upon Wilmington, they 
routed and captured the greater number of Haygood’s bri- 
gade at Town Creek, and compelled the evacuation of Wil- 
mington. On the 26th, ordered to Newbern, to take com- 
mand of a provisional corps of three divisions for the purpose 
of advancing towards and building the railroad to Kingston, 
with the view of, by its means, furnishing supplies to Sher- 
man’s army when it should reach Goldsborough, he arrived 
on the 2d March, organized the’next day, and on the 4th began 
the movement. On the 8th, a few miles south of Kingston, 
his force was attacked by General Bragg’s command, and 
the advance driven in. On the roth, Bragg with 16,000 men, 
renewed the attack, but was repulsed with heavy loss and 
driven beyond the Neuse river. The next day the 23d corps 
joined the provisional corps, commanded by General Cox, 
and Kingston was occupied, with the railroad opened to New- 
bern. Goldsborough was occupied by the army of Sherman 
on the 22d and there joined by Schofield’s corps. Onthe 27th, 
General Cox was placed in permanent command of the 23d 
corps and moved on Raleigh, the capital of the State, and, 
upon the surrender of General Joseph Johnston, he was 
placed in command of the western half of North Carolina, 
with head-quarters at Greensborough, where he superintend- 
ed the parole of Johnston’s troops. In July following he was 
ordered to the command of the district of Ohio, and was, 
when elected governor, in charge of the muster out and dis- 
charge of Ohio soldiers, until the close of the year, when, it 
being necessary that he should do so, he resigned, and on 
the 15th January, 1866, was inaugurated. The military abil- 
ity of General Cox, while never brilliant, may be best estima- 
ted when we say that on the day of his resignation, he stood 
higher in the esteem of the government and the country at 
large than at any other period of his nearly five years service 
as a general officer. This cannot, however, be said in rela- 
tion to his political career. Nominated in 1865 by acclama- 
tion, as the candidate of the union republican party, the cam- 
paign that succeeded necessarily drew from him by letter the 
true state of his political feelings then, and which he defined 
with great distinctness, by no means to the satisfaction of the 
ultra wing of the party who nominated him, He espoused 
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President Johnson's policy, and endeavored in an elaborate 
letter to the members of his party in the Ohio legislature to 
win them to his views. But President Johnson soon passed 
to a position where even Governor Cox could not follow him, 
while, in opposition to his own antecedents, and the reason- 
able expectations of his electors, remaining strongly conser- 
vative. He declined in advance a renomination, and at the 
close of his term retired to his law practice in Cincinnati, 
from which, in 1869, President Grant withdrew him by call- 
ing him to his cabinet, as Secretary of the Interior. Regarded 
generally as an appointment most fitly made, Governor Cox 
soon found he was environed by difficulties insurmountable. 
His best intentions and most popular movements in the di- 
rection of that reform so greatly vaunted but so earnestly 
opposed by the peculiar characteristics of President Grant's 
administration, were impossible of consummation, and, after 
a few months engaged in the unequal struggle, Governor Cox 
resigned and returned to his law office in Cincinnati. In 1873 
being intrusted with the responsible office of receiver of the 
Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad, he removed tempo- 
rarily to Toledo, where, in 1875, he was elected to Congress 
from the then sixth district, and served his constituents as he 
always did, well and faithfully, his most prominent duty dur- 
ing the last year of his term being service on what was known 
as the Potter committee, appointed to investigate the manner 
of Presidential election in those States whose votes were dis- 
puted in 1876. Subsequently he once more returned to his 
law practice in Cincinnati, where he at present resides. 


STOCKLY, GEORGE W., vice-president,business man- 
ager, and one of the largest stockholders of the Brush Elec- 
tric Company, of Cleveland, a- son of John Galt (whose 
sketch precedes) and Catherine (Duchatelle) Stockly, was 
born in Cleveland, December 20th, 1843. His school edu- 
cation was comprised in the courses of the public and high 
schools of Cleveland. Being of a logical and legal turn of 
mind, his natural bent confirmed him in the assurance that 
he was cut out for a lawyer; and on leaving school, in 1861, 
with the intention of adopting the law for his profession, he 
entered upon his studies in the office of Willey & Cary, 
then one of Cleveland’s most prominent law firms. With 
them he remained two years, when the death of his father 
(following close upon business reverses resulting from the 
panic of 1857) compelled him to relinquish his cherished de- 
sire, and necessitated his doing something toward the sup- 
port of the family. With that end in view, he went to work 
in the commission house of Bond & Morris, on the river. 
In 1863 he entered the freight office of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg Railroad; and, a year later, the office of the Cleve- 
land Omnibus Line, where he remained until 1866, when he 
went into the Commercial National Bank, where he was 
paying-teller for five years, and receiving-teller for two years. 
Then he resigned his position in the bank, and stepped into 
the control of a business of which he knew nothing, and at 
a time (1873) when commercial ventures in all directions 
were unsafe, and all at sea, because of the great panic which 
had just set in. In 1872 the Cleveland Telegraph Supply 
and Manufacturing Company was formed, with George B. 
Hicks, the inventor of the celebrated Hicks Repeater and 
other telegraphic appliances, as president. In March, 1873, 
John E. Cary (of the law firm of Willey & Cary) and Mr. 
George W. Stockly bought a comparatively large interest in 
the company, at the suggestion of Mr. Hicks. Mr. Stockly 
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left the Commercial National Bank, and took charge of the 
company, as vice-president and manager. The change was 
made April Ist, 1873, and on that very day Mr. Hicks, the 
president of the new venture, and its chief stay and main- 
spring, had a stroke of paralysis, from which he died one 
month later, This left Mr. Stockly, who knew very little of elec- 
trical science, and to whom the business was new from hegin- 
ning to end, in charge of the young and struggling organiza- 
tion; and three years later Mr. Cary also died. He saw there 
was only one course open, and he followed it. He went de- 
terminedly to work and mastered the details of his new labor 
as rapidly as he could. Soon after this an entirely new com- 
pany was formed, under the name of “The Telegraph Sup- 
ply Company,” of which General M. D. Leggett was made 
president, Mr. Stockly continuing as vice-president and man- 
ager, as before. Their factory was removed to a more com- 
modious building, and with increased facilities and a force of 
twenty men, a thriving business was built up. In 1876 Mr. 
Charles F. Brush, who had been a friend of Mr. Stockly 
for years, and who had four years before returned from the 
University of Michigan, to commence life as an analytical 
chemist, in Cleveland, became interested in the company, 
through some special scientific or electrical work that he was 
called upon to do in the company’s behalf. Being quite 
often in the office, the general subject of electricity was fre- 
quently brought up and talked about. One day, when sev- 
eral remarks had passed upon the description, in the Sczen- 
tific American, of the Gramme dynamo-electric machine, 
which was just then being introduced into Paris, Mr. Brush 
made the statement that this was a subject to which he had 
given considerable thought and attention in previous years; 
and added that he was of the opinion that he could produce 
a machine much more efficient than the Gramme, if there 
was a demand for such an article, and any money could be 
made out of it. Mr. Stockly immediately perceived the 
point; and concluding that if his company were to make a 
strike in the world, it must adopt some commanding specialty, 
suggested to Mr. Brush that if he could furnish the invention 
there would be no difficulty in finding for it a market in a 
time when the world was rapidly finding how much need it 
had of new ideas and new methods in many directions. 
The matter was fully and carefully discussed in a scientific, 
mechanical, and financial light, and the result was an ar- 
rangement by which Mr. Brush should go ahead and make 
his experiments, while the Supply Company should furnish 
such material and shop work as he might need. He imme- 
diately set to work, and in a few weeks had completed his 
first attempt, doing the greater part of the mechanical labor 
with his own hands, at his home. From the first it worked 
to the perfect satisfaction of all concerned, and has ever 
since been in constant operation. When the machine was 
completed Mr. Brush and the Supply Company hunted the 
country over to find a suitable lamp. Not finding what they 
wanted, Mr. Brush invented one in less than a month. The 
machines and lamps made to-day, after years of trial, are 
substantially the same in all their principles of construction 
and scientific plans as the first models made by Mr. Brush 
at this time. In the winter of 1876-77 an arrangement was 
entered into between Mr. Brush and the Supply Company by 
which the latter obtained the sole.and exclusive right to man- 
ufacture and sell all of the patents of the former, present 
and future, of any kind whatsoever, in the line of electrical 
science, subject to an equitable royalty, which was at that 
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time fixed. When the agreement was completed Mr. Stockly 
made all his arrangements to push the new business into the 
market as rapidly and wisely as could be done. The steady 
and wonderful growth is shown by the fact that the total 
sales of the company in 1878 did not exceed fifty thousand 
dollars, while in 1883 they were about two millions. In 
1878 their factory was removed to a four-story block, which 
in 1880 was destroyed by fire, and in 1881 they went into 
buildings of their own. They had purchased six acres of 
land, four of which are now covered with their buildings, 
in which about four hundred men are employed. There has 
been no change in the management from the start, the same 
officers, the same directory, and the same executive commit- 
tee being in continuous control. In 1880 the name, Telegraph 
Supply Company, was changed to that of the Brush Electric 
Company, so that the name would describe the business in 
which it was engaged, as the new line of work had entirely 
crowded out the old. The amount of capital now invested 
in the electrical business, as an outcome of the parent com- 
pany, and the Brush light and its accessories, is estimated at 
over twenty-five million dollars, and the figure is growing 
larger every day. The great business, which seems to have 
almost sprung up in a night, of course had its foundation in 
a wonderful invention, but that alone did not make it what it 
is. Without exceptional shrewdness and business skill, it 
could not have been what it is to-day; and it is due to a right 
combination of the invention, of good business management, 
and of an adequate amount of capital that the enterprise has 
become so large. Although he found much aid and gained 
much advice in frequent counselings with the directors (es- 
pecially with Mr. James J. Tracy, one of Cleveland’s shrewd- 
est capitalists), yet, the skill, industry, and ability of Mr. 
Stockly were among the chief corner stones of the structure 
that has been reared. He worked day and night, put his 
youth and energy into his labor, took risks where others ad- 
vised conservatism, and has reaped his reward in an ample 
fortune and an assured position, while yet in the prime of 
life. He has, by his indomitable energy, indefatigable labor, 
and persistent pluck, combined with a fine, unerring judg- 
ment, worked his way up, step by step, and no man in his 
native city of Cleveland who has watched his career, be- 
grudges him his position or his fortune. The death of his 
father, coming so soon after the financial troubles he had ex- 
perienced in 1857, completely changed the situation of the 
family, and the son cheerfully abandoned the prospects of a 
brilliant career in the profession of the law, and devoted 
himself to aid in the support of his widowed mother and sis- 
ters, thus suddenly reduced in circumstances. The path of 
duty is ever the path of right, and the noble sacrifice he then 
made has been amply rewarded in leading to his present en- 
viable position. Neither has he been unmindful of that 
higher life, for he is a Christian gentleman, and in the Church 
of his choice—the Presbyterian—he holds the office of an 
elder. In political faith he has always been a Republican. 
October 15th, 1874, he was married to Olivia H., the daugh- 
ter of Alvin Devereux, of Deposit. They have a charming 
family of children—three boys and one girl. Mr. Stockly is 
a man who has wrought out his own path in life. The re- 
linquishing of his position in the bank was against the judg- 
ment of many of his best friends, but he, with clear fore- 
sight, sought a wider field and greater possibilities. The 
wisdom of his decision has been amply demonstrated. He 
is one of those men who are born to lead rather than to fol- 
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low—a leader, a projector, and with the skill of the able gen- 
eral, he carries his matured plans to ultimate success. A 
fine organizer, not only of the greater matters pertaining to 
large undertakings, but also of the most minute details, he 
is a man who makes opportunities and produces circum- 
stances, rather than being governed by them. Of a clear 
intellect and fine analytical mind, he understands and com- 
prehends the most complex matters of mechanical science 
and machinery. The thorough business habits acquired 
when a youth he took with him into his business career. 
When a law student he gained a good knowledge of juris- 
prudence and elementary law, which has been of invaluable 
service to him in his present position. He is one in whom 
others place unbounded confidence; faithful in all his prom- 
ises, conscientious in his duties, liberal in his charities, the 
soul of honor. By his worthy compeers in the great city of 
Cleveland he is considered one of the ablest of their number. 
The promise of his early youth has already been amply 
fulfilled. 


ROSECRANS, S. H., Roman Catholic Bishop of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, was born at Homer, Licking county, Ohio, 
February 5th, 1827. His parents, Crandall and Jane (Hop- 
kins) Rosecrans, moved from Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, to 
Ohio in 1808. He was educated at Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, and St. John’s College, Fordham, New York, 
graduating from the latter in 1846. His brother (General 
William S. Rosecrans) having given much thought and, 
while yet a youth, engaged in much discussion on religious 
subjects, joined the communion of the Roman Catholic 
church before attaining his majority, and his example affected 
our subject to such an extent that he felt impelled to become 
a priest of that church. After graduating, he therefore went 
to Rome, to study at the Propaganda College, and remained 
there five years. In July, 1852, he was ordained a priest, 
and returning to his native land, he began the exercise of his 
office at Cincinnati. He thus continued to be engaged ten 
years, in that time also becoming professor of theology in 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, and editor of the diocesan news- 
paper, the Catholic Telegraph. March 25th, 1862, he was 
consecrated auxiliary bishop of Cincinnati, and aided in the 
administration of the diocese until 1868, when, Columbus 
having been erected into a separate diocese, he was trans- 
ferred to that city and installed as bishop of the diocese, 
March 3d, 1868. He engaged in the work of his diocese with 
zeal, and had but dedicated the cathedral church at Colum- 
bus, when he was taken suddenly ill and died October 2oth, 
1878. During the ten years of his episcopacy as head of his 
diocese, he had erected the cathedral at a cost of $150,000, 
and founded orphan asylums and schools at Pomeroy and 
Columbus. In 1870 he devoted himself for much of his time 
to the superintendence of the Sisters’ Seminary, designed for 
higher education of females. His mother became a member 
of the Roman Catholic church before her death. 


EGGLESTON, MajJoR EMERSON H., Cleveland, 
United States District Attorney for the Northern District of 
Ohio, belongs to one of the largest of the many noted 
families in the United States, the members of which have 
been distinguished in the field, at the bar, in literature, 
and in almost every walk in life. The family can be dis- 
tinctly traced, genealogically, back to Lord Eggleston, who 
owned extensive estates in England, in the sixteenth century. 
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It made its appearance in America as early as 1720, several 
members then settling at Middlefield, Massachusetts. At 
nearly the same time other members settled on the south 
bank of the Potomac River, on extensive grants of crown 
lands. From this branch sprang the Egglestons of Virginia, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. The characteristics of the 
Eggleston family, now numbering upward of five thousand 
members in the United States, have been singularly pre- 
served, notwithstanding climatic differences, sectional cus- 
toms and institutions, which so often exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon the mind and character. Unswerving devotion to 
duty, pluck, capability, manliness, and integrity are the marks. 
by which this family is in an eminent degree distinguishable. 
As early as 1804 five brothers—Benjamin, Martin, Joseph, 
Moses, and Chauncy, left the old homestead and settlement 
at Middlefield, Massachusetts, and started with their teams 
westward. They were men of strong will and untiring en- 
ergy, peculiarly fitted by strength of mind and character to 
assist in the founding of a State. In 1805 Martin, Joseph, 
Moses, and Chauncy reached Ohio, and settled in what is 
now Aurora Township, Portage County. During the war of 
1812 Chauncy Eggleston was a general of volunteers, and was 
commander of a large force marching to the relief of General 
Hull, at Detroit, at the time of the latter’s ignominious sur- 
render to General Brock; and Joseph Eggleston was a cap- 
tain in said service with his brother. Benjamin Eggleston, 
the grandfather of the subject of this sketch, branched off on 
his way to Ohio, and settled at Sackett’s Harbor, New York, 
where he remained until 1820, assisting in the memorable 
defense of that port when bombarded by the British, during 
the war of 1812. Upon reaching Ohio he settled in proximity 
to his brothers, in Aurora, and began to hew a home from 
the grasp of the mighty woods, finding leisure, meanwhile, to 
write a history of the war of 1812, much of which was in 
verse. - This work is of a bold and imaginative character, and 
indicates that he was a man endowed with fine literary taste, 
of strong and heroic impulses, and possessed of much knowl- 
edge and ability, and of a mind capable of indulging in lofty 
flights of poetry. Major Emerson H. Eggleston, the subject of 
this sketch, was. born on the 19th of June, 1840, in a little log- 
cabin about three and one half miles from Aurora, Portage ~ 
County, Ohio. His father, William H. Eggleston, settled in 
Aurora about 1820, having come to Ohio, a boy, with his father, 
Benjamin, from Sackett’s Harbor, New York. William H. 
Eggleston was a child eight years old during the war of 
1812, and was in Sackett’s Harbor when that post was be- 
leaguered, and was knocked down by a spent cannon-ball 
from the enemy’s guns. He was an earnest, capable, and 
exemplary man, of excellent character and of strong con- 
victions of right. On the 15th of February, 1830, he married 
Calista M. Parker, of Aurora, Ohio, a noble, Christian woman, 
whose parents had removed from Massachusetts to Ohio in 
1812. She was a descendant of the Parkers of Peru, Massa- 
chusetts, a family that has produced many distinguished men, 
including Captain John Parker, who commanded the New 
England patriots at Lexington, April 19th, 1775, in the first 
engagement of the Revolution; Jonas Parker, who was killed 
in the same contest; and also Chief-justice Isaac Parker, of 
Massachusetts. Her mother was a member of the no less 
distinguished Scovill family, of the same State, several mem- 
bers-of which were also prominent in the Revolutionary war. 
Mrs. Eggleston was the mother of nine children—four daugh- 


_ ters and five sons—of whom Emerson H. was the sixth child, 
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and third son. The prayerful solicitude and counsel of the 
latter's mother did much to stimulate and direct his early 
ambition and shape his after life. Emerson H. Eggleston 
was reared under the strong influence of a Christian home 
and in the midst of a sturdy, cultured community. His 
childhood was spent upon his father’s farm, amidst those 
natural surroundings which so influence the mind and are so 
conducive to the nobler impulses of riper years. When the 
weather did not permit of out-door work the boy went to the 
small district school, sometimes tramping three or four miles 
through the snow, so all-absorbing was his determination to 
gain an education. At sixteen years of age he went to 
Loudonville, Ashland County, where he worked on a farm 
for a short time. With the money thus earned he attended 
a select school during the following winter and spring, taught 
by a prominent educator by the name of Professor Pickett, 
at Kent, Ohio. The following year, after hard work in the 
harvest field during the summer, he went to a school at 
Twinsburg, Ohio, under the supervision of Rev. Samuel 
Bissell. Thereafter, although frequently compelled to drop 
his books and take up work on the farm until money was 
obtained sufficient to meet his expenses, the young student 
attended several terms of the high school at Chagrin Falls. 
He also clerked awhile in his uncle’s dry goods store at the 
_ latter place. In the winter of 1859-60 he went to Lawrence 
County, Illinois, and taught school in a little pioneer log 
house. To save the money earned in teaching for use in 
completing his education he did.chores and worked on a 
farm after school hours for his board, thus displaying the 
tenacity of purpose and unflagging perseverance which have 
since been among his strong characteristics, In 1860 he re- 
turned to Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and began the study of law, 
borrowing books for the purpose of Hon. C. T. Blakesley, 
earning his board meanwhile by doing work in the office of 
Dr. Harmon. During the winter of 1860-61 he taught school 
at Bainbridge, Geauga County, Ohio. Itwas during the short 
stay at Chagrin Falls that the climacteric period of the young 
man’s life might be said to have occurred. It was here that 
young Eggleston made the acquaintance of the late President 
Garfield, who at the time was president of Hiram College, 
and preached Sundays to a congregation at Chagrin Falls. 
Garfield’s regard for young men, which so characterized his 
life of later years, manifested itself at this time. He sought 
to infuse young men with high and noble aspirations, and to 
place before their minds the many advantages of a collegiate 
education. The words and kind advice of the president of 
Hiram College took deep root in the mind of young Eggle- 
ston, and fully confirmed him in his previous purpose to 
perfect his education and enter the profession of law, and 
in 1861, with very little money, and with the responsibil- 
ity and care of a younger brother, he walked to Hiram 
College, and registered his name among the students. The 
time was passed in a small room, where the brothers slept 
and cooked their own victuals, walking home, nine miles, 
every Saturday night, to obtain the next week’s supplies. 
Their devotion to their studies and their indomitable pluck 
won. for them the admiration of the students and of President 
Garfield, who often visited them at their room, and gave 
them the benefit of his advice, ripened by difficult and varied 
experiences. The spring term of 1861 opened gloomily at 
Hiram. The dull, uncertain dread of approaching danger 
felt throughout the North was experienced by the loyal stu- 
dents. When the news was received that Fort Sumter 
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had been fired upon, and that the South was marshaling 
her armies, a company was organized among the students, 
and military instruction and drill instituted under the direc- 
tion of Garfield. The spring term closed with the country 
in a blaze. On the 6th of August, 1861, the young student, 
realizing the great responsibility of his action, with his col- 
lege course fairly entered upon, turned from what seemed 
the hope and promise of his life, and with patriotic zeal en- 
listed as a private, in Company B of the 2d Ohio Cavalry. 
This regiment was composed of the flower of the Western 
Reserve, and was the special pride of that sturdy old states- 
man, Ben Wade, under whose supervision it was raised. It 
was made up of enthusiastic, intelligent young men fresh 
from the schools and colleges. The life of Major Eggleston 
during the ensuing years will be traced in the history of the 
regiment which fought so well. Under Colonel C. W. Double- 
day, the regiment was assembled about the 1st of September, 
1861, at Camp Wade, on University Heights, Cleveland. In 
November the regiment, twelve hundred strong, mounted, 
uniformed, and partially drilled, moved to Camp Dennison; 
and early in 1862 it was ordered to Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and Eggleston, bidding his parents adieu, started west-) 
ward with the command. The long trip, in mid-winter, to 
Fort Leavenworth, and thence in February to Fort Scott, 
Kansas, was very trying to the young soldier. At this point 
the second regiment was placed under the command of Gen- 
eral James H. Lane, who had planned what was widely 
known as the “Lane Expedition,’’ which was to start from 
Fort Scott, move south through a desolate stretch of plain 
for six hundred miles, across the Texan frontier and enter 
the Confederacy through the back door. The plan of the 
campaign was appalling to the good sense of even the 
rank and file. No provision had been made for a base of 
supplies, and there was no objective point to the march. 
In February, while the 2d was ex route from Leavenworth 
to Fort Scott, Kansas, a detail of two hundred men encoun- 
tered the rebel bushwhacker, Quantrell, and his band, at 
Independence, Missouri. The latter was routed, with a 
loss of three wounded and five captured. The 2d lost one 
killed and three wounded. This was the baptism of the 2d, 
and from that time through the arduous campaigns of 1863, 
1864, and 1865, until the glorious day at Appomattox, the 2d 
was always ready and always feared. After the regiment 
reached Fort Scott and joined the others that were to form 
the expedition, Colonel Doubleday resigned, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Robert W. Ratcliff, of Warren, Ohio, took command 
of the regiment, pending the appointment of a new colonel. 
The expedition started under command of Colonel Weir, of 
Kansas, and in the brigade were three regiments of loyal 
Indians. The disastrous results of that campaign are familiar 
to the student. After marching five hundred miles to Fort 
Gibson, Indian Territory, through arid plains and trackless 
wastes, far away from their base of supplies, the junior offi- 
cers summarily arrested Colonel Weir, for conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer, and placed Colonel Solomon in command of 
the expedition. The troops were turned back to Fort Scott, 
which was reached after untold hardships and privations. 
The depleted ranks of the 2d told how severe had been the 
futile march. Eggleston stood the trial like a veteran sol- 
dier, and reached the fort in good health. At this juncture, 
Captain August V. Kautz, of the 6th Regular Cavalry, hav- 
ing been appointed to the colonelcy of the 2d, by Governor 
Tod, took command, and under his charge it became one 
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of the finest regiments in the service, as regarded discipline 
and military efficiency. Young Eggleston, having been suc- 
cessively promoted, was here appointed orderly sergeant of 
his company. By procurement of Colonel Kautz, the 2d, 
after having participated in the Western battles of Prairie 
Grove, Pea Ridge, and Cane Hill, and numerous other en- 
gagements in Missouri and Kansas, was ordered to Ohio for 
reorganization and equipment, and spent part of the winter 
of 1862-63 at Camp Chase. While there Colonel Kautz in- 
stituted the rule that all promotions should be by competi- 
tive examination, in pursuance of which the young orderly 
underwent a severe examination, his standing being so ex- 
cellent that out of fifteen examined his name was placed 
among the first upon the list for promotion as lieutenant. 
Soon after, his regiment was ordered into Central Kentucky, 
then in the department of Ohio, commanded by General 
Burnside. Hardly had it reached the blue grass region 
when General John Morgan swept through Northern Ken- 
tucky, Southern Indiana, and Ohio, on his famous raid. 
Eggleston was with the 2d on its four weeks’ exciting pur- 
suit of the famous general, without sleep, save in the saddle, 
and bearing with enthusiasm the hardships of that unparal- 
leled forced and rigorous march of over eleven hundred 
miles through three States. The 2d fell upon Morgan’s 
rear at Buffington, and assisted in the rout and subsequent 
capture of his main force, and, a few days after, of Morgan 
himself and the remnant of his command, in Columbiana 
County, Ohio. The regiment then returned to Kentucky, 
and the young orderly was promoted to the second lieuten- 
ancy-of his company, in recognition of his soldierly qualities 
and in pursuance of the competitive examination held at 
Camp Chase. August 26th, 1863, his regiment, after seeing 
hard service in Kentucky, crossed the Cumberland Mountains, 
through Walker’s Gap, into East Tennessee, and became a 
part of the 2d Division of the 23d Corps, Army of the Ohio, 
under General Burnside. All through the ensuing campaign 
the young lieutenant did his duty manfully. He was with 
the regiment at the occupation of Knoxville, the hard fight 
and destruction of Loudon Bridge, the capture of Cumber- 
land Gap, with two thousand prisoners and twelve guns, and 
weeks of continuous contest with the cavalry of the rebel 
General Wheeler; meantime, during the siege of Knoxville, 
in the early winter of 1863, living with the men of his regi- 
ment on parched corn, and sleeping without shelter. He 
saw hard service in the battles of the East Tennessee Val- 
ley, at Greenville, Blue Springs, Jonesboro, Bean Station, 
Rodgersville, Mossy Creek, Blain’s Cross Roads, and many 
others. On the first day of January, 1864, while the 2d lay 
encamped at Mossy Creek, in East Tennessee, their term of 
service expired. With the thermometer at 15° below zero, 
worn out, knowing full well the hardships yet to come, and 
with a patriotism without a parallel in the whole army, ninety- 
five per cent of the regiment put down their names and re- 
enlisted for three years more. Lieutenant Eggleston was one 
of the first to re-enlist. A short furlough followed, and the 
members of the command were welcomed heartily at their 
Northern homes, where the glory of their deeds had. long 
preceded them. The regiment reassembled at Cleveland, 
and was immediately ordered to Annapolis, Maryland, and 
joined the gth Corps, under Burnside. At this time Lieu- 
tenant Eggleston was sent into Pennsylvania, to buy horses, 
with which to mount his regiment. On the 3d of May, 1864, 
the 2d crossed the Potomac, and entered upon a campaign 
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that made it famous. The regiment joined Burnside's Corps, 
at Warrenton Junction, and after crossing the historic Rap- 
idan, took up a position on the extreme right of Grant's 
army, when the latter opened the battle of the Wilderness, 
in which the 2d took a prominent part. After numerous 
engagements, the regiment joined Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps, 
on May 24th, 1864, and was assigned to the ist Brigade, 3d 
Division, with which it remained until the close of the war. 
Seven days later, the 2d was in the terrific battle of Hanover 
Court-house, and distinguished -itself by hard fighting. It 
was at this battle, leading a dismounted charge, that Lieu- 
tenant Eggleston received his first wound, being shot through 
the left arm; not, however, until, in the absence of other 
ammunition, and while cheering on his command, he had spent 
some time throwing stones and brick at the enemy, through 
an opening which he and his men had made by pushing 
down a section of. a high board fence flanking a farm house, 
in and behind which the rebels, in their retreat, had taken 
position, and through which opening they were pouring deadly 
volleys of musketry at their pursuers, who eventually drove 
them from their position. He entered the hospital at Wash- 
ington, but as soon as able returned to the front, joining his 
command in the Shenandoah Valley. Soon after this General. 
Wilson, the old division commander, was ordered to report to 
General Thomas, and the gallant General Custer took com- 
mand of the division. General Custer considered the 2d among 
the bravest of his command, and the subsequent history of the 
regiment is closely linked with his name. The young officer 
was with his regiment at the battle of Opequan, where it 
captured the entire 8th South Carolina Infantry, and at the 
great battle of Winchester, September 19th, 1864, where the 
bravery of the 2d in dislodging the rebel infantry from the 
heights on the enemy’s extreme right, turned the tide of 
battle, but at the expense of many brave lives. The famous 
battle of Cedar Creek, under General Sheridan, soon fol- 
lowed, and found Lieutenant Eggleston in command of a 
battalion, which he led to the field, and in front of which he 
fell from his horse, wounded by a shot in the hip. He was 
taken to the hospital, and while there received two commis- 
sions—those of first lieutenant and captain—and accom- 
panying the same a letter from his colonel, compliment- 
ing him highly for his bravery in action. Recovering 
from his wound, which was a severe one, Captain Eggle- 
ston returned to Petersburg, and participated with his reg- 
iment in General Grant’s final attack on General Lee. 
In command of a battalion of his regiment, he was engaged 
in the six days’ terrific fighting that closed the war, namely, 
the battles of Dinwiddie Court-house, Five Forks, Harper’s 
Farm, Sailor’s Creek, Appomattox Station, and Appomattox, 
Flushed with victory, he saw the sun rise on that glorious 
morning when Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court-house, 
and where the brave 2d made its last chargé and lost its last 
man, and received and repulsed the last charge the rebel 
army of the James ever made. The following is the farewell 
order of General Custer to his famous Cavalry Division, of 
which the 2d Ohio Cavalry was his favorite regiment : 


“HEADQUARTERS, THIRD CAVALRY Division, 
APPOMATTOX C. H., VA., April 9th, 1865. 


“Soldiers of the Third Cavalry Division : 


“With profound gratitude toward the God of battles, by 
whose blessings our enemies have been humbled and our 
arms rendered triumphant, your commanding general avails 
himself of this, his first, opportunity to express to you his ad- 
miration of the heroic manner in which you have passed 
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through the series of battles which to-day resulted in the 
surrender of the enemy’s entire army. 

“The record established by your indomitable courage is 
unparalleled in the annals of war. Your prowess has won 
for you even the respect and admiration of your enemies. 
During the past six months, although in most instances con- 
fronted by superior numbers, you have captured from the 
enemy Ir pieces of field-artillery, 65 battle-flags, and up- 
ward of 10,000 prisoners of war, including seven general 
officers. Within the past ten days, and included in the 


above, you have captured 46 pieces of field-artillery and 37 
battle-flags. : 


“You have never lost a gun—never lost a, color—and 
have never been defeated. And’ notwithstanding the nu- 
merous engagements in which you have borne a prominent 
part, including those memorable battles of the Shenandoah, 


you have captured every piece of artillery the enemy has 
dared to open upon you. 


“The near approach of peace renders it improbable that 
you will again be called upon to undergo the fatigues of the 
toilsome march or the exposure of the battle-field, but should 
the assistance of keen blades, wielded by your sturdy arms, 
be required to hasten the coming of that glorious peace for 
which we have been so long contending, the general com- 
manding is proudly confident that in the future, as in the 
past, every demand will meet with a hearty and willing re- 
sponse. Let us hope that our work is done; and that, blessed 
with the comfcrt of peace, we may soon be permitted to en- 
joy the pleasures of home and friends. 

“For our comrades who have fallen, let us ever cherish a 
grateful remembrance. To the wounded and to those who 


languish in Southern prisons, let our heartfelt sympathies be 
tendered. 


“And now, speaking for myself alone, when the war is 
ended and the task of the historian begins, when those deeds 
of daring which have rendered the name and fame of the 
Third Cavalry Division imperishable are inscribed upon the 
bright pages of our country’s history, I only ask that my name 
may be written as that of the commander of the Third Cavalry 
Division. G. A CusTER, Brevet Major-general.”’ 


At Harper’s Farm more prisoners were captured by the 
2d Cavalry than there were men in the ranks, including 
General Ewell and a large portion of his command. The 
battalion commanded by Captain Eggleston captured four 
pieces of artillery, two battle-flags, thirty horses, and fifty 
prisoners; among the latter were three generals—namely, 
Major-general Kershaw, commanding a division of Long- 
street's Corps, and Brigadiers-general Du Von and Curtis 
Lee, of the rebel cavalry corps; one colonel, two majors, three 
surgeons, three captains, three first and nine second lieuten- 
ants, and two hospital stewards ; for which this gallant young 
officer received the thanks of Major-general Custer, on the 
field of battle. After Lee surrendered the regiment was or- 
dered North, participated in the grand review at Washing- 
ton, when, instead of being mustered out, as the brave men 
deserved, they were transferred to the Department of the 
Missouri, at Springfield, to do guard duty for some months. 
Captain Eggleston served there as post-adjutant, and admin- 
istered the oath of allegiance to returning rebels. While 
there he received a commission as major of the battalion 
which he had so long and bravely commanded. He was 
mustered out in October, 1865, and returned home, bearing 
the scars of over four years of hard service, having paitici- 
pated in over sixty battles and engagements, and conscious 
of the merited honor of having risen from the ranks to the 
majorship of as brave a regiment as ever entered a cam- 
paign—a regiment which was reported by the authorities at 
Washington as ranking No. 1, for having traveled more 
miles, fought more battles, done more work, and captured 
more prisoners and trophies than any other regiment in the 
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war ; which served through over four years of active service on 
battle-fields along a line of fifteen hundred miles, stretching 
from the Arkansas to the Atlantic coast; which shared in 
more than seventy battles and engagements, and captured 
by its own valor eighteen pieces of artillery, and more than 
three thousand prisoners of war; which watered its horses in 
the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, Kansas, Osage, and the 
Marais du Cygnes, which the crime of slavery and pen of 
Whittier have made historic; in the Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Cumberland, Tennessee, Potomac, Shenandoah, Rappahan- 
nock, Rapidan, York, Chickahominy, James, Nottaway, 
Roanoke, and the world-famous Appomattox. Right royally 
was the young major welcomed by that father and mother 
who had watched and prayed for his safe return during his 
four years of continuous service. He had gone to the war a 
mere boy, he came out with that stability and manhood en- 
gendered by a victorious struggle for the preservation of the 
Union and the suppression of a great wrong. In the spring 
of 1866, the war having taken so much of his time from his 
studies, he concluded to try merchandising, and accordingly 
arranged to go into the general mercantile business, at 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, with E. W. Force. The firm of Eggle- 
ston & Force remained in existence until 1868, when Force 
retired, and Eggleston continued the business until 1870, 
when, still yearning for a broader field of work, he picked 
up the thread of his earlier ambition, which had been broken 
by the war, and determined to complete his legal education. 
Having, on the 22d of April, 1869, married Miss Alida S, 
McFarland, an estimable and accomplished young lady, of 
Chagrin Falls, he removed, in the following January, to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, where he took up his residence pending the 
completion of his law studies in the Law College of Michigan 
University. Major Eggleston was selected by Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley, Dean of the College Faculty, as his secretary. 
At this time Judge Cooley was preparing his celebrated edi- 
tion of ‘‘Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ and was aided ma- 
terially by Major Eggleston, who assisted him in verifying 
authorities, and prepared for him an elaborate analytical 
index of the contents—an important feature of the work. 
While thus attending law college, on October 25th, 1870, his 
only child was born, a daughter, Maud Alida, who is still 
living. His work at the law college, notwithstanding his 
responsibilities and the many difficulties he had to encounter, 
was eminently satisfactory. He stood among the foremost 
scholars of his class, and during the years 1870 and 1871 he 
held the presidency of the Webster Literary Society, one of 
the highest honors conferred upon a student of the University, 
He graduated from the law college in the class of 1871, with 
honors, and was immediately admitted to practice by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. At this time Maynard & Ball, 
of Marquette, the largest law firm in Northern Michigan, wrote 
to Judge Cooley, asking him to recommend to them a young 
man of the graduating class, to assist them in their practice. 
Judge Cooley wrote a most flattering letter to the firm, rec- 
ommending Major Eggleston, who soon called upon them. 
The energy and capability of the new lawyer were highly 
appreciated, and, every thing being satisfactory, he removed 
his family temporarily to Marquette, pending the selection 
of a more permanent location, where he remained with said 
firm during the summer and fall of 1871, meantime having 
arranged to locate in Leavenworth, Kansas, where he settled 
in October, 1871. The same winter he filled the office of 
deputy clerk in the lower branch of the Kansas Legislature. 
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In the spring he entered upon a large law business, and was 
engaged in a number of very important cases. He was the 
counsel for plaintiff in the case of Hattie M. Rafferty vs. 
Owen Duffy e¢ a/., reported in 15th Kansas State Reports, 
involving the title to a large business property in the heart 
of the city of Leavenworth, situated on the old Delaware 
Indian reservation, which he carried successfully through the 
District and Supreme Courts of Kansas, although the oppos- 
ing counsel were the ablest the State could afford. The brief 
which he prepared for the defendant in error before the Su- 
preme Court showed the young lawyer able to forcibly and 
logically grapple with the important questions discussed, in- 
volving the construction of the Constitution of the United 
States and the limitations upon and the scope of the treaty- 
making and legislative power granted therein. He also dis- 
tinguished himself in the trial of several murder cases. On 
the 29th of December, 1873, he met with a great bereavement 
in the death of his wife, who had remained so faithfully at 
his side during his struggles and triumphs. The bereaved 
father intrusted the care of his child to his sister, Mrs. W. W. 
Blair, at Warrensville, Ohio, where his wife had died while 
on a visit from Kansas, and returned to Kansas and began 
to settle up his affairs preliminary to a return to Ohio, which 
he accomplished in November, 1874. Upon his return to 
Cleveland he went into partnership with H. C. White, Esq., 
and immediately began to enjoy a lucrative practice. On 
July 3d, 1875, he married Mrs. Julie L. Hayes, formerly Miss 
Gager, of Warren, Ohio, a woman of rare abilities and much 
worth. He was associated with Mr. White until 1879, after 
which he continued his practice alone. His thorough knowl- 
edge of the law, and varied experiences in business and 
military life soon enabled him to win a position in the front 
rank of the young men of his profession. In 1880 he became 
a candidate for the position of United States Marshal for the 
Northern District of Ohio. The indorsement which he received 
from the Western Reserve, and particularly Cuyahoga County, 
coming as it did from men of all political parties, has proba- 
bly never been excelled by any candidate for an appointive 
office. It comprised over eighteen hundred names, including 
the entire judiciary and most of the members of the Cuya- 
hoga bar, nearly all the city and county officials, and a large 
number, not only from Cuyahoga County but from all parts 
of the district, of bankers, manufacturers, professors in col- 
leges, members of the Legislature, editors, ex-soldiers and 
officers of the army. He has always been an active and 
staunch Republican, and was a member of the Cuyahoga 
County delegation to the Republican Convention at Chicago 
in 1880, and had the great satisfaction of participating in the 
.nomination of his early friend and teacher, General Garfield, 
to the office of President of the United States. In Septem- 
ber, 1882, Major Eggleston was appointed first deputy treas- 
urer of Cuyahoga County, a position which he was efficiently 
filling in March, 1883, when he was appointed United States 
District Attorney for the Northern District of Ohio by Pres- 
ident Arthur, for which appointment he was warmly indorsed 
by all the leading members of the Cleveland bar, including 
the entire judiciary. He has since most ably filled the po- 
sition, discharging faithfully all the duties of the responsible 
office. Major Eggleston has always sustained that reputa- 
tion for energy, ability, and faithfulness which first attracted 
the attention of Garfield, and which has crowned him with 
merited success and honor. He occupies an influential and 
commanding position, socially and politically, and enjoys the 
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confidence and esteem of a large circle of friends, not more 
on account of his ability and faithfulness than his honest, 
manly characteristics. 


CLARK, BENJAMIN F., lawyer and judge, London, 
was born October 23d, 1829, in Deer Creek Township, in the 
neighborhood familiarly known as “ Limerick,” noted in local 
history for its being the place where the first term of court 
was held in Madison County. His father was Franklin Clark, 
a native of Massachusetts, who was highly esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him. In the township where he 
resided he was elected to the office of justice of the peace, 
in which position he faithfully served for many years, giving 
entire satisfaction to the public. He was twice married. By 
his first wife he had three children, none of whom are now 
living. His second marriage was to Mrs. Narcissis Babcock 
Newcomb, widow of William Newcomb. By this union he 
had one child, the subject of our sketch. His father died in 
October, 1843, aged sixty-five years, and his mother in 
March, 1874, aged eighty-two years. His educational advan- 
tages were such as were ordinarily obtained in the common 
schools of his day. When he reached the age of fourteen 
years he left school, and determined to learn a trade. With 
this end in view he went to Urbana, the county-seat of 
Champaign County, and devoted himself to learning the art 
of carriage-trimming and harness-making. After thoroughly 
familiarizing himself with these two branches of business he 
remained in Urbana for some time, and removed to Colum- 
bus, spending some twelve years in both places. He then 
located permanently in London. Here he had not been long 
before his superior qualifications were recognized, and he at 
once commanded the esteem, respect, and confidence of the 
people, and was appointed to the position of Postmaster of 
London by President Pierce, in which capacity he faithfully 
served for six years. After his term of office expired he was 
elected to the office of Probate Judge of Madison County, 
and served for three successive terms. This gave him a fine 
opportunity to acquire a knowledge of law; and availing 
himself of every intermission from the regular duties of his 
office, he devoted himself assiduously to the study of law, 
so that he was enabled to pass a-creditable examination, 
and was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
February 22d, 864. He immediately opened an office in 
London, where he began the practice of his professton, in 
which he continued for six years, having met with a reason- 
able degree of success. He was then elected by the Dem- 
ocratic party to the office of Mayor, which compelled him to 
relinquish his practice. He was elected for a second term, 
and acted as the city’s executive with the reputation of hav- 
ing been one of the most efficient in her history. He re- 
signed the office of Mayor, and on July tst, 1870, accepted the 
position of teller of the Madison National Bank of London, 
and acceptably served in that capacity until October, 1880, 
when he accepted the appointment of cashier of the same 
bank. Judge Clark is a member of the Ancient Order of 
Masons, being connected with Chandler Lodge, No. 138, and 
Adoniram Chapter. He is also a member of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, being connected with Madison Lodge, 
No. 70, and the London Encampment, No. 126. He has al- 
ways been one of London’s most public-spirited citizens. 
Of whatever has been of public good, and for the honor of 
his city, he has always been a zealous supporter ; and what- 
ever enterprises promised for the spiritual growth and prog- 
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ress of the people of London have always found in Judge: 


Clark a most liberal contributor, both of time and money. 
He is always willing and ready to bear his part in any thing 
and every thing calculated to promote the public welfare. 
In politics he is a Democrat, and has always voted with that 
party, but is never concerned in any party strife. He is a 
man of excellent judgment, and moves with great caution 
in every thing that he undertakes, and will never incur any 
unnecessary risks. He is industrious and energetic to a 
marked degree, and untiring in his efforts to have every 
thing in perfect, systematic order. He is a man of force of 
character, and is positive and decided in his religious views. 
He has a great respect for sacred things, believes strongly in 
special providences, and has a great reverence for the Sab- 
bath, and yet is very liberal in his general religious opinions. 
While he is devoted to the Presbyterian Church, in which he 
and his family are communicants, and in which he has 
served as a ruling elder for many years, he possesses the 
broadest sympathies, and, without regard to ecclesiastical 
names, fellowships all who fear God and hate iniquity. He 
for many years has been a member of the Columbus Pres- 
bytery: and when that body met, just after the rebellion had 
ceased, he was appointed a delegate to the General Assem- 
bly which met at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and which was 
the first union of the Northern and Southern branches of 
the Presbyterian Church after the close of the war. While 
he has been devoted to the Church, and contributed liberally 
of his means to its support, he has been none the less de- 
voted to that more important field of labor, the Sunday- 
school, which he has always regarded as the nursery of the 
Church. In this field he has labored for more than a quar- 
ter of a century as superintendent of the Presbyterian Sab- 
bath-school, in which capacity he has proved himself, under 
God, to be an efficient and useful man. In all enterprises 
that aim after truth and righteousness he may always be 
counted on. In regard to the question of temperance he has 
taken a very decided stand, and is regarded as a strong ad- 
vocate and adherent of the cause. At the last election he 
cast his vote for the adoption of the Second Amendment. 
He frequently presides at public meetings held in behalf of 
the cause, and gives liberally of his means to the support 
of the work. He is never ashamed of his religion, and 
dares to carry his convictions of divine things into the 
realities of every-day life. As a business man, his stand- 
ing is of the very highest order. As cashier of the Madison 
National Bank his business relations in the community are 
quite important, and in that position he is regarded with 
- great favor. Upright, and scrupulously honorable in his 
dealings with the business world, he has the entire confidence 
of all who know him. In manners, Judge Clark is a genial 
and affable Christian gentleman, kind and sympathetic to 
those in sorrow and affliction, while with those who seek his 
society for social entertainment he is intelligent, interesting, 
and instructive. Socially he stands high among his ac- 
quaintances, and is regarded as an important factor in the 
circle of his friends. He is greatly devoted to his family, 
and in his social relations is as confiding and affectionate as 
a child. Through diligence and frugality he has advanced, 
step by step, to the accumulation of a competency, and in 
all that he is and has he is held in high esteem, and regarded 
as a reliable, enterprising, philanthropic citizen. He is the 
kindliest of men, generous-hearted, and thoughtful for the 
interests and welfare of others, a devoted husband, a loving 
(Ap 
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father, and the most steadfast of friends. He was married 
in August, 1850, to Miss Rachel Jones, a daughter of a very 
highly esteemed and respected family of Madison County. 
Two children have been the issue of this union, Job J. and 
Quinn, The former is living and acting in the capacity of 
an insurance agent in London, where he has his office, and 
has built up a successful, constantly increasing and lucrative 
business. The latter, who was a bright, intelligent, and 
promising young man, died in 1879. He was at the time 
of his death secretary of the Sabbath-school, and was con- 
stant in the performance of his duties, and greatly esteemed 
by all who knew him. The untimely death of this beloved 
son affected his parents keenly, and since that sad event 
they have never seemed to entirely recover from the stroke. 


HILLIARD, RICHARD, merchant, was born in Chath- 
ham, New York, July 4th, 1797, and died December 2rtst, 
1856, at Cleveland, Ohio. His father, David Hilliard, dying 
when he was fourteen years of age, he soon after left Albany 
and removed to Skaneateles, where he resided with an older 
brother. Here he. divided his time between clerking in a 
store and teaching school until he was eighteen, when he re- 
moved to Black Rock and became clerk in the general mer- 
chandise store of John Daly. Here he so won upon the 
favor of his employer that in course of time he was admitted 
to a partnership without capital. In 1824 the partners con- 
cluded that Cleveland offered a better prospect for future 
business than Black Rock, and the firm removed to that city, 
Mr. Daly resigning the active management of the business 
to his junior partner, who, in 1827, purchased Mr. Daly’s 
interest and for some time carried on operations alone. By 
his unwearied industry and strict integrity he succeeded in 
building up so large a business in dry goods and groceries 
that it became advisable to have a partner in New York for 
the purchase of goods. For this purpose he associated him- 
self with Mr. William Hayes, in that city. For a number of 
years the firm of Hilliard & Hayes carried on a wholesale 
business in dry goods and groceries that made it one of the 
foremost houses in that line in the West. Its field of opera- 
tions was extensive and steadily increasing, and the reputa- 
tion of the house was of the highest. The New York house 
was changed to Hopkins, Hayes & Co., he still being the 
principal proprietor, The transactions of this firm were very 
large. Atthe same time he was associated with Mr, Cort- 
land Palmer, of New York, in extensive purchases of real 
estate. In 1856, when on his journey home from New York, 
he took cold; a short but fatal illness followed, and he died 
in the fall of that year. No merchant ever stood higher in 
public estimation for ability and integrity. He was honor 
itself in all mercantile transactions and had a shrinking dread 
of any act that could be made to bear the slightest semblance _ 
of doubtful character. He never permitted his paper to be 
dishonored or placed in doubt, and his word was held as good 
as a written contract. His financial abilities were great and 
held in high estimation by his brother merchants. His su- 
perior in this respect could scarcely be found in the State. 
In all transactions he was economical but by no means penu- 
rious. On the contrary he was wisely liberal, giving gener- 
ously, but being careful that his generosity was not unworthily 
placed. In public matters he took an active interest, as an 
enterprizing citizen and not as a mere politician. He early 
interested himself in the scheme for supplying the city with 
water from Lake Erie, was one of the first commissioners 
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of water ‘works, and became president of the water-works 
board. The work of negotiating the bonds of the city issued 
for water-works purposes was entrusted to him, and although 
the task was then very difficult, he succeeded in placing them 
with great advantage, without their becoming the prey of 
New York brokers, who had hoped to profit largely by the 
transaction. Under his presiding direction the water-works 
were completed in the most thorough manner and to the con- 
tinuous satisfaction of the citizens, the contractors, and the 
workmen. He also took an active, interest in the construc- 
tion of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
Railroad, the first railroad line reaching Cleveland, and was 
one of the most energetic and successful in procuring stock 
subscriptions. In politics, he was a conservative democrat, 
but avoided taking a prominent part in partisan politics. He 
was one of the officers of the village of Cleveland previous 
to its organization as a city, and in the first year of that 
organization, in 1836, he was elected alderman, filling the 
same position in 1839. He was frequently tendered the 
democratic nomination to Congress, but invariably declined. 
His social and family relations were characterized by the 
same high principles of honor that ruled his business career. 
He was courteous and considerate to all; a warm and trust- 
worthy friend ; generous and charitable in thought and action ; 
liberal in his views touching religion and politics, and utterly 
devoid of narrowness or selfishness. 


SCRIBNER, CHARLES H., lawyer, was born near 
Norwalk, Connecticut, on the 20th October, 1826; living, 
December, 1883, at Toledo, Ohio; and was the son of Asa 
Scribner, a shoemaker by trade. In 1838, the parents moved 
to Homer, Licking county, Ohio. His educational advan- 
tages were limited to the district schools of his youth. At the 
age of eighteen he was apprenticed to the saddlery and har- 
ness trade, and at the same time commenced the study of 
law. So assiduous and determined had he been in his legal 
studies, that in 1848 he was admitted to the bar, at Mt. Ver- 
non, and commenced the practice of his profession one year 
later. In 1850 he formed a partnership with the Hon. Henry 
B. Curtis, which continued until June, 1869, when he moved 
to Toledo, and at once entered into partnership with the Hon. 
Frank H. Hurd. Politically, he was ever a firm adherent of 
the Democratic party. In the year 1867 he was elected a 
member of the State senate for the senatorial district com- 
posed of the counties of Holmes, Wayne, Knox and Morrow. 
During this term of legislative office he was chairman of the 
judiciary committee of the senate, and chairman of the special 
committee directed to prepare the present municipal code of 
the State. He introduced and secured the passage of the bill 
which forms the present criminal code of Ohio. He was the 
author of a valuable work entitled, “Treatise on the Law of 
Dower,” published in two volumes, in 1864 and 1867, and 
which became a standard book on the subject of which it 
treats. In 1873 he was a member of the convention called to 
revise the constitution of Ohio, and while serving in this 
capacity was nominated by the Democratic State convention 
for the supreme judgeship, but being the candidate of the 
minority party he was defeated. Though self-educated he 
gained high rank among the lawyers of Ohio, and was a man 
of superior culture and general knowledge. He commanded 
a large practice, in which his high tone, courtly demeanor, 
and scrupulous regard for the honor and etiquette of his pro- 
fession, secured for him the highest respect and esteem. 
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Generous and kind, he gave material aid in the furtherance 
of benevolent and charitable enterprises of Toledo. He was 
married October 20th, 1847, to Miss Mary E. Morehouse, 
of Newark, New Jersey. Of eight children born to them, 
those living are: Harvey, a member of his father’s firm; 
Gertrude, married to Charles E. Cone, Esq., of Toledo, and 
Belle, married to Joseph M. Spencer, Esq., assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Toledo. 


BISSELL, EDWARD, merchant, eldest son of Epaph- 
ras Bissell and Jerusha Wolcott Bissell, was born at East 
Windsor, Connecticut, January 20th, 1797, and died Novem- 
ber gth, 1860, at Toledo, Ohio. He left home at the early 
age of sixteen to enter a store in New York city, and at 
twenty was established for himself as a merchant in Gene- 
seo, New York. Here he commenced that active business 
life which made him, eventually, one of the most prominent 
business men of the West. In 1828 he removed to Lock- 
port, New York, where he built one of the most extensive 
mills, at that time, in Western New York, engaged in the 
business of milling, and soon became possessed of a large 
property and a beautiful home. In the spring of 1833 he 
made a Western tour, and among other places visited, came 
to what is now Toledo, then known as Port Lawrence and 
Vistula, containing at that time less than one hundred inhab- 
itants, and so impressed was he with the commercial import- 
ance and value of this point, that he made a large purchase 
of real estate, and soon began to make liberal expenditures 
in various improvements. The first improvement of Toledo 
had been made in 1832, by Major B. F. Stickney, who for 
many years had been an Indian agent, and had purchased a 
large tract of land, part of which, in contract with Samuel 
Allen and Otis Hathaway, of Lockport, he platted, calling it 
Vistula. In 1833, Edward Bissell entered into a similar con- 
tract with Stickney, which was fulfilled to the letter. A gen- 
tleman conversant with the history of those times says: 
““Whatever Toledo may become in the future, she will always 
owe her first start in life to Mr. Bissell, a gentleman of fine 
education and refinement, of great foresight and sagacity, an 
energetic worker, who knew no such word as fail.”’ In refer- 
ence to the above contract, Major Stickney, in his report, 
says: ‘‘ Bissell set about the work of improvement in earn- 
est. He built wharves and houses, advanced money for 
making roads, and in many respects did more than his con- 
tract required. Vistula advanced rapidly, and soon acquired 
considerable reputation.” In 1836, associated with a few 
others, he began to make the Erie and Kalamazoo-Railroad 
to Adrian, thirty-three miles, at a cost of $300,000. The road 
was so far completed in July, 1837, as to commence the run- 
ning of cars with horses, and at a time when not a barrel of 
pork or flour came over the road for the first year; but the 
road was in daily use to carry provisions to Adrian to feed 
the population of southern Michigan. It was this road that 
in after years proved to be the lever that finally settled public 
opinion in favor of Toledo as the only commercial point of 
any great value at the south end of Lake Erie. The final re- 
sult of making this road, at a time when all knew that as an 


‘investment it would not pay, was to concentrate at this point 


several important railroads, costing millions of dollars, and 
the seven hundred miles of canal, the business of which con- 
nected with Lake Erie was done at this point. These were 
the logical results of the opening of the road to Adrian, for 
which the State was more indebted to Mr. Bissell than to any © 
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ten othermen. The financial crash of 1837 almost ruined 
him, making the later years of his life laborious in the effort 
to remedy the losses of that destructive year—an effort in 
which he was, in some degree, successful. Although disap- 
pointed in the slow progress of Toledo to the eminence which 
he early foresaw for her, his faith was never dimmed in her 
final attainment of this position among the cities of the West. 
He had identified his interests with hers, and had staked all 
his own pecuniary hopes thereon, and he never wavered in 
his faith that these hopes would be realized, if not by himself 
by the generation succeeding him. Though Mr. Bissell, 
among his extensive business acquaintances, commanded re- 
spect and regard, he was, owing to a natural reserve and 
dignity of character, known intimately only in the domestic 
circle. Honorable, just and kind among men, he was affec- 
tionate and unselfish at home, where his interests all cen- 
tered; a man of untiring energy, great hopefulness, and 
indomitable perseverance, as shown in the fact that he studied 


law and was admitted to the bar after he was forty years of 


age, having at that time a young family dependent upon him. 
Far-seeing and thoughtful, his views of life were eminently 
practical and sensible, and he early advocated many of the 
doctrines which are now daily growing into popularity, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the rights of women. Ata time when 
their defenders stood singly and alone, he advocated their 
equality in law —their equal need of and right to a collegiate, 
and even to a business education, as a dependence for the 
future. In these views he was in advance of his times. He 
married, in 1823, Maria Reed, of East Windsor, New York; 
issue living in 1879— Edward, Jr., a leading real estate law- 
yer of Toledo; Arthur F., M. D., a prominent practitioner; 
Elizabeth R., married to William A. Collins, of Toledo; 
Mary, wife of A. W. Gleason, and Julia, wife of Asa Backus. 
Died in 1863, H. T., an officer in the army. 


McCLINTICK, WILLIAM T.., lawyer, of Chillicothe, 
Ross county, Ohio, was born in that city, then the capital of 
the State, February 20th, 1819. His father was James Mc- 
Clintick, Sen., whose portrait and memoir appear, elsewhere 
in this volume. His mother’s maiden name was Charity 
Trimble. She was a sister of Major David Trimble, in 1812 
an aide on the staff of General William Henry Harrison, and 
afterward a distinguished iron manufacturer, lawyer, and 
member of Congress from eastern Kentucky. Two other 
brothers, John and William, were also iron manufacturers in 
Kentucky, the latter being also a lawyer, and at one time a 
territorial judge by appointment of the President of the United 
States. Her youngest and only surviving brother is Gen- 
eral Isaac R. Trimble, of Baltimore, Maryland, of the late 
Confederate States army. Educated at the Chillicothe Acad- 
emy until his fourteenth year, the subject of this sketch was 
then sent to the Ohio University, the then president being Dr. 
Samuel Wilson, and who in 1811, while in charge of the First 
Presbyterian church of Chillicothe, was the officiating clergy- 
man at the marriage of his pupil’s parents. From the Ohio 
University he was transferred to Augusta College, Kentucky, 
where he graduated in the summer of 1837. Owing to his fath- 
er’s notions as to the value of mathematical studies, he gave 
special attention to them, and his proficiency in such studies 
while at college, was such as induced his professor to suggest 
a continuance of like studies, with a view to become his suc- 
cessor in that position. This, however, he declined, and in 
November, 1837, entered the law office of Messrs. Creighton 
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& Bond, an old and distinguished law firm of his native town. 
In 1840, at the February term of the old Supreme court of 
Ohio, held at Portsmouth, Scioto county, he was admitted to 
the bar; the late Theodore Sherer, formerly law partner of 
the Hon. Allen G. Thurman, being admitted at the same 
time. Hon. William V. Peck and Hon. John Welch, both 
afterward chief justices of the Ohio Supreme court, were 
members of the committee that examined these students. 
On the day of their return to Chillicothe, they went to the 
court house where a case had just been called, in which Gen- 
eral William S. Murphy and Judge Thurman were opposing 
counsel. The two newly made lawyers were invited to take 
part in the trial, one on either side, and thus without a mo- 
ment’s time for any special preparation, they were introduced 
to actual practice, and were glad to come out of the trial 
without absolute failure. From that time Mr. McClintick has 
been steadily employed in the practice of his profession. In 
May, 1843, he was invited to join the law firm of Messrs. 
Creighton & Green, on terms of full equality in the division of 
earnings,—that and the firm of Allen & Thurman then occu- 
pying leading positions as lawyers in southern Ohio. This 
invitation he accepted, but at the close of the next year he 
withdrew from the connection, and practiced alone until 1849, 
when he was elected prosecuting attorney of Ross county, 
an office he retained during the two following years. In 
May, 1852, he took into partnership Mr. Amos Smith, a 
nephew and former pupil of Hocking H. Hunter, Esq., of 
Lancaster, Ohio, and the firm of McClintick & Smith has 
since continued to hold a prominent position in the profession. 
In politics, Mr. McClintick was a whig, but on the disruption 
of that party, following the defeat for the Presidency of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, in 1852, he found himself more nearly 
allied to the republican party than its opponent, the demo- 
cratic party, and hence he naturally at the breaking out of the 
war of the Rebellion, in 1861, became an earnest supporter 
of the Union, and as chairman of the county military com- 
mittee rendered efficient aid in organizing and filling up reg- 
iments of volunteers for active service during the war. He 
participated, as lieutenant-colonel of a regiment raised for the 
purpose, in the pursuit of the Rebel General John Morgan, 
on the occasion of the latter’s famous raid through southern 
Indiana and Ohio, in July, 1863. Since that period he has 
voted with the Republican party, except when personal or 
non-political reasons warranted, in his judgment, a different 
course of action. In religion, he has ever remained a sup- 
porter of the Methodist Church, in which he was born, and a 
firm believer in the truths of Christianity, On the death of 


the late Judge Emmons, of the Sixth Judicial Circuit of the 


United States Court, Mr. McClintick’s name was submitted 
to President Hayes for appointment to that high office, the 
application being made by leading men in Southern Ohio 
and supported by prominent members of the bench and bar 
of that section, without distinction of party. At the formation 
of the American Bar Association, at Saratoga, in August, 
1878, he was elected as the Ohio representative in the general 
council of that body. He has, though almost incessantly em- 
ployed in the active duties of his profession, given much 
attention to literature, and repeatedly accepted invitations to 
deliver addresses before colleges and literary societies, and 
at many public celebrations ; while to his familiar friends his 
cultivation of the “accomplishment of verse,” and his gen- 
eral fondness for classical and polite literature are well known. 
Mr. McClintick was one of the original counsel who in 1858 
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instituted the suit of creditors against the original Marietta 
and Cincinnati Railroad Company (chartered in 1845) under 
which its road and other property was sold in 1860, and took 
a leading part, along with Messrs. Thomas Ewing, the elder 
of that name, Henry Stanberry, H. H. Hunter, Samuel F. 
Vinton, Allen G. Thurman, and other Ohio lawyers, in the 
litigation and compromise which ended in the reorganization 
of that Company in 1860 under the name of the Marietta 
and Cincinnati Railroad Company as reorganized, the fran- 
chise of the old company to be a corporation being subse- 
quently (in 1865) acquired by the new company under the 
general act of the Legislature passed April 4th, 1863. He 
continued to act as the general counsel of the reorganized 
company until, in June, 1877, its financial embarrassments 
compelled the foreclosure of the various mortgages upon its 
property, when, with the consent of the company, he, as 
counsel for the trustees of the fourth mortgage, instituted the 
proceedings in the Court of Common Pleas of Ross County, 
Ohio, under which the road and other property was sold in 
December, 1882, under a decree made in accordance with 
an agreement between the creditors and stockholders for the 
readjustment and capitalization of the debts and stock. As 
provided in this agreement, the company was subsequently 
(March, 1883) reorganized under the name of the Cincin- 
nati, Washington and Baltimore Railroad Company. Mr. 
McClintick was elected a director of the new company, and 
his legal firm, McClintick & Smith, appointed its general 
counsel. He became president of the Cincinnati and Balti- 
more Railway Company at its organization in 1868, and re- 
mained in that office until the Cincinnati and Baltimore Rail- 
way was sold to the Cincinnati, Washington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company in 1883. He succeeded Mr. John Waddle 
as president of the Baltimore Short Line Railway Company 
in December, 1882, and remained in that office until that 
road was also absorbed in the Cincinnati, Washington and 
Baltimore Railroad system. He was elected a director of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company in January, 1874; 
was associated as one of the counsel in the litigation relating 
to that company and its property, beginning in November, 
1876; and was elected president of the company in October, 
1879, which office he has held until the present time. On the 
Ist of October, 1845, he was married to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Atwood, at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. She is still living. Of 
this marriage six children were born; three are dead. One, 
Mary Petrea, resides with her parents at Chillicothe, Ohio; 
another, Elizabeth, is the wife of Charles L. Pruyn, Esq., of 
Albany, New York; the third and youngest, Annie Porter, is 
the wife of Edward W. Strong, Esq., a lawyer of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Asa lawyer Mr. McClintick is sagacious, labo- 
rious, faithful, and persistent, and is a clear, direct, and per- 
suasive advocate. Without, in his court practice, attempting 
the tricks or graces of oratory, he brings to the argument 
of a case on behalf of his client his very great weight of 
character, and which is the result of honest, single-minded, 
and just conduct. This enables him to win cases which the 
sky-rocket style of argument would lose. When he speaks 
where he is best known he is believed and trusted; and, in 
fine, he is both in his private and public life, in the language 
of Horace, ‘‘Justum et tenacem, et propositi virum.” 


DOYLE, JOHN HARDY, of Toledo, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, was born April 23d, 1843, at Monday 
Creek, Perry County, Ohio. His parents, Michael F. and Jo- 
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anna Doyle, were among the first settlers in the Maumee Val- 
ley, and their marriage, which took place in Providence, Lucas 
County (then Wood County), in 1834, was about the first in 
that region. The family moved to Perry County in 1841, but 
returned to Lucas in 1846. Judge Doyle had the advantages 
of the public schools of Toledo, where he completed the 
high school course. After engaging in business he took a 
supplementary course of study for several terms under a 
private tutor, and at the University at Granville, Ohio. His 
life vocation was determined upon at the age of twelve, when, 
as a witness in a law suit, he resolved to become a lawyer, 
which ambition was never changed. In 1859 he entered the 
office of his uncle, Recorder of Lucas County, as his deputy 
for two years. When the civil war began he was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant by Governor Tod, but on account of 
severe sickness did not enter the service. He first read law 
with General H. S. Commager, of Toledo, then with Edward 
Bissell, Esq., of Toledo, and was admitted to the bar and to 
partnership with Mr. Bissell in 1864, on his twenty-first birth- 
day. He early evinced an adaptability for the legal profes- 
sion, and soon won a reputation as a young man of unusual 
knowledge of the law, and possessing extraordinary powers 
as an advocate. He exhibited great skill and energy in 
the conduct of various important cases that came under his 
charge. On one occasion he successfully conducted a suit 
for the occupation of one hundred and- sixty acres of land 
in the center of Toledo, valued at over one million of dol- 
lars, the title to which was involved in the suit; the claim- 
ants were the heirs of one Ford, a private in the war of 1812, 
who was then living at Fell’s Point, Baltimore, Md. The 
case hinged on the legitimacy of a daughter who the claim- 
ants alleged was born while the aforesaid Ford was a prisoner 
of war at Plymouth, England, and was illegitimate. Judge 
Doyle spent a large portion of the Spring and Winter of 
1874 in Maryland and the District of Columbia in taking tes- 
timony in this important case. The final result established 
the legitimacy of the child, and hence the title of his clients. 
Judge Doyle continued in active practice in company with 
Mr. Bissell until 1879, when he was elected Judge on the Re- 
publican ticket, after the unanimous recommendation to the 
nominating convention by the bar of Toledo. He at once 


distinguished himself on the bench, and was soon recognized 


as the ablest judge in the district, and indeed the ablest that 
had sat upon the bench for years. He was nominated for 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State by the Republican 
Convention in 1882, but the party was defeated, though Judge 
Doyle led the head of the State ticket by several thousand, 
and ran 1,600 ahead of his ticket in his own county. Upon 
the resignation of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, of the Su- 
preme Court, in March, 1883, Judge Doyle was appointed by 
Governor Foster as his successor. At the Republican State 
Convention, in June, 1883, he was nominated by acclamation 
as his own successor, both for the remainder of the short 
term and the long term. He was one of the organizers of 
the Toledo Library Association, now the free library of 
Toledo, and chairman of lecture committee for many years. 
He also aided in organizing, in company with Hon. De Witt 
Davis, of Milwaukee, the Western Lecture Bureau in 1865, 
head-quarters at Chicago. He has been a member of the 
First Congregational Church of Toledo since 1867. He has 
always been a Republican. His first vote was cast for Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1864. He was married October 6th, 1868, to 
Miss Alice Fuller Skinner, daughter of Dr. S. W. Skinner, 
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of Windsor, Conn., now of Toledo, who is a descendant of 
the Wolcott and Ellsworth families of Connecticut, of which 
Chief Justice Ellsworth and Governor Wolcott were members. 
Two daughters, Elizabeth Wolcott and Grace Alice, have 
been born of this marriage. 


BEACH, WILLIAM Morrow, M. D., was born 
in Amity, Madison County, Ohio, on the 1oth day of May, 


1831. He traces his descent from New England stock, as 
follows : 


In 1638-39 Richard Beach signed the New Haven (Con- 
necticut) Covenant. In 1642-43 John Beach is known to 
have been a citizen of New Haven; and Thomas Beach 
is first mentioned in the New Haven colonial records in 1646, 
These three were brothers, and probably all came from Eng- 
land unmarried. Of these brothers, John early became a 
citizen of Stratford, Connecticut, and Thomas of Milford, 
Connecticut. 

First GENERATION.— Zhomas Beach, of New Haven and 
Milford, was married, September 25th, 1652, to Sarah Plat, 
daughter of Deacon Richard Plat, of Milford, Connecticut, 
and died at Milford, Connecticut, in 1662. His children were 
five: Sarah, John, Mary, Samuel, and Zophar. This Zophar 
became the ancestor of most of the New Jersey Beaches. 

SECOND GENERATION.—/ohn Beach, born October 1oth, 
1655, at Milford, Connecticut. He became a citizen of Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, where the records speak of him as 
John Beach, Jr., to distinguish him from his uncle, John 
Beach, Sen., who was a man of prominence at that time in 
Wallingford. He was married in December, 1678, to Mary 
, and died at Wallingford in 1709. The name of his 
wife is now illegible on the records, excepting her Christian 
name. Their children were six in number: Lettice, Mary, 
Hannah, Thomas, /ofm, and Samuel. This Samuel became 
the ancestor of a large family at Litchfield, Connecticut. 

THIRD GENERATION.—/ohn Beach, /r., “Deacon,” born 
in Wallingford, Connecticut, October 15th, 1690. He mar- 
ried (first), August 18th, 1715, Sarah Tyler, by whom he had 
one son, Barnabas, who became the father of eight children, 
the oldest of whom, Zerah, was at the capitulation of Wyo- 
ming, and upon his table the agreement was signed. He 
married (second), February 22d, 1717, Mary Rays—or, as 
the name is spelled in later days, Azce—daughter of Samuel 
and Sarah Rays, born February 17th, 1695. There were ten 
children by this marriage: Adna, Edmund, Livius, Amos, 
Mary, Jacob, John, Rays, Baldwin, and Mary. ‘“ Deacon” 
John Beach was a man of mark in Wallingford, and in 
1738-39 he purchased “rights” of Governor Dudley, and 
migrated to Goshen, Connecticut, of which he was one of 
the original proprietors. His house, and one other at least, 
Thompson’s, were pallisaded against Indians. He died at 
Goshen, “ honored and lamented,” as the records say, May 
oth, 1773, in his eighty-third year. ; 

FourTH GENERATION.—Amos Beach, born at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, January 28th, 1724, and went with his 
father’s family to Goshen in 1738-9. He married, December 
24th, 1746, Sarah Rays. He died about the time of the 
commencement of the Revolutionary war; and she died at 
the home of her son Brewer, in Goshen, Connecticut, about 
1820, aged about ninety years. Their children were: Chloe, 
Chauncey, Ambrose, Amos, Brewer, Abraham, Esther, Obt!, 
Sarah, Isaac, Roswell, and Sarah or Sonih. The record of 
this last name is obscure. 

FirtH GENERATION.—Odd Beach was born in Goshen, 
Connecticut, December 25th, 1758. He was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War for three years, enlisting under Captain 
Chapman and Colonel Swift. He witnessed the surrender 
of Burgoyne, October 12, 1777, being hurried forward with 
the troops to take part in that enterprise, and was mustered 
out in New Jersey in 1780. He married, June 27th, 1782. 
Elizabeth Kilbourne, of Litchfield, Connecticut, and moved, 
late in the same year, to Poultney, Rutland County, Ver- 
mont; in 1788 to New Haven, Addison County, Vermont; 
and in 1817 to Darby Township, Madison County, Ohio, 
whither his sons, Uri, Lorenzo, Ambrose, and Amos, had 
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preceded him. His wife, Elizabeth, who was born June 4th, 
1765, died in Canaan Township, Madison County, Ohio, 
September Ist, 1826; and he died at the home of his son, 
Dr. Lorenzo Beach, near Pleasant Valley, Madison County, 
Ohio, in September, 1846. His six brothers were all, also, 
in the Revolutionary army. His brother Ambrose died in 
hospital at Crown Point, Vermont, July 8th, 1776; and Abra- 
ham died at Milford, Connecticut, June 15th, 1777, while on 
his way home from the prison ships in Long Island Sound. 

SIXTH GENERATION.— Uri Beach was the fourth child and 
the third son born to Obil Beach and Elizabeth, his wife. 
He was born, December 7th, 1789, at New Haven, Addison 
County, Vermont, and came to Worthington, Ohio, in 1812, 
and to Darby Township, Madison County, Ohio, in 1814. He 
was at first a nurseryman, bringing his apple-séeds from Ma- 
rietta, Ohio. In 1820 he erected a saw-mill in Canaan Town- 
ship, and about 1825 erected a woolen manufactory near the 
same site. They were important enterprises for that time, 
and did much toward the development of the country. He 
died of pneumonia, at Amity—of which village he was one 
of the proprietors—on the 11th day of January, 1832, aged 
forty-three years. 

On the mother’s side, William Morrow Beach is de- 
scended as follows: 


First GENERATION.— Thomas Noble was “admitted an 
inhabitant” of Boston, Massachusetts, on’ the 5th day of Jan- 
uary, 1653—thirty-three years after the landing of the pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock. He was probably a native of 
England. In the year 1653 he moved to Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and about 1669 to Westfield, Massachusetts. He 
married, November Ist, 1660, Hannah Warriner, born in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, August 17th, 1643, only daughter 
of William and Joanna (Scant) Warriner. To them were born 
eleven children, the third one of whom was Thomas. 

SECOND GENERATION.— Thomas JVoble, “Deacon,” born in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, January 14th, 1666, and died in 
Westfield, Massachusetts, July 29th, 1750, aged eighty-four 
years. He married, December 1gth, 1695, Elizabeth Dewey, 
born in Westfield, Massachusetts, January 1oth, 1677, daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Constant (Hawes) Dewey; and was or- 
dained deacon in the Congregational Church, May 25th, 1712. 
They had eleven children, the first of whom was Thomas. 

THIRD GENERATION.—Zhomas Noble, son of ‘‘ Deacon” 
Thomas and Constant (Hawes) Noble, born in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, September roth, 1696, and there died, Febru- 
ary 18th, 1775, aged seventy-eight years. He married (first) 
Sarah Root, born in Westfield, Massachusetts, March gth, 
1702, daughter of John and Sarah (Stebbins) Root. To them 
were born ten children, the youngest of whom was Seth Noble. 

FouRTH GENERATION.—Rev. Seth JVoble, born in West- 
field, Massachusetts, April 15th, 1743. He married (first), 
November 30th, 1775, Hannah Barker, who was born in 
Rowley, Massachusetts, February 19th, 1759, daughter of 
Joseph and Sarah (Palmer) Barker, of Rowley, Massachu- 
setts, and Maugerville, Nova Scotia. She died in Kendus- 
keag Meadow, or Plantation, Province of Maine, June 16th, 
1790, where her husband was then the first settled relig- 
ious teacher and preacher. He was probably ordained at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, and his first settlement in the 
ministry was over the Congregational Church at Maugerville, 
Nova Scotia, on the 15th day of June, 1774. In the Rewolu- 
tionary struggle he sided ardently with the Colonists, and 
was, for a time at least, a soldier in the army. While a res- 
ident of Kenduskeag he was deputized to procure an act of 
incorporation for the town under the name of Sunfield ; but, 
appearing before the General Court of Massachusetts, he 
requested them to erase the name of Sunfield and insert 
Bangor, the name of one of his favorite old minor tunes, 
which was acceded to. In 1806 he came to Ohio, settling in 
Franklinton (now Columbus), where he became the first 
settled preacher to the Presbyterians of that place, and where 
he died, while in the ministry, September 15th, 1807. By 
his marriage to Hannah Barker were born five children: 
Seth, lost at sea, October 20th, 1798, aged twenty-one years ; 
Rev. Joseph, born in Newmarket, New Hampshire, June 
13th, 1783, and died in Brighton, New Brunswick, about 
1869; Sarah, died in Montgomery, Massachusetts, 1826; 
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Benjamin, who died in Brighton, New Brunswick, April 11th, 


1860; and Hannah. 
FirtH GENERATION.—A/annah Noble was born in Ken- 


duskeag (Bangor), Province of Maine, September rith, 1789, 
and died in Amity, Madison County, Ohio, November 17th, 
1854. She was of the fifth generation from Thomas Noble, 
of Boston, Springfield, and Westfield, Massachusetts, and she 
married for her second husband (the first, Nathan Gorham, 
having died) Uri Beach, September Ist, 1816, of Darby Town- 
ship, Madison County, Ohio, who was of the sixth generation 
from: Thomas Beach, of New Haven (1646) and Milford, Con- 
necticut (1652). There were born by this marriage seven 
children, of whom William Morrow, the subject of this 
sketch, was the youngest. 


By the death of his father, which occurred when he was 
eight months old, leaving his mother with the charge of a 
large family and an estate that was but slightly productive, 
without an interested business man to manage it, his history 
in boyhood was not very unlike that of many other boys 
who “have their own way to make.” He was kept at dis- 
trict schools until he was old enough to work a few days at 
a time, in emergencies, among the farmers; and then, later, 
clerked in Dublin, Ohio, for Holcomb Fuller, in his dry- 
goods store, and also for Orange Davis, and for George A. 
Hill & Co., of Plain City, and also, at times, for Luther Lane, 
of Amity, Ohio, and was finally a student for a while at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. He afterwards 
taught two terms of a district school in Brown Township, 
Franklin County, Ohio. In 1851 he entered the office of 
Professor Samuel Mitchell Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, as a 
student of medicine, after having previously spent about one 
year of desultory study in that direction, and attended a 
course of lectures that winter at Starling Medical College, 
Columbus, Ohio—the first course delivered in the new build- 
ing on State Street. He was graduated M. D. at that college 
in February, 1853, and entered at once upon the practice of 
his profession at Unionville Center, Union County, Ohio, 
where he remained two years, when he changed his location 
to Lafayette, Madison County, Ohio, locating at the latter 
place in September, 1855. The winter of 1857-58 he spent 
in New York City, an attendant at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, but giving the most of his time to the differ- 
ent hospitals and dispensaries. Returning to Lafayette in the 
spring of 1858, he remained there until he was commissioned 
by Governor David Tod as an assistant surgeon in the vol- 
unteer forces of Ohio in the service of the United States, 
April 3d, 1862, when he joined the army at Shiloh, Ten- 
nessee, April 12th, 1862. He was assigned to duty with the 


zoth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and on the 3d day of May, 


1862, was further commissioned by the Governor of Ohio, 
David Tod, as assistant surgeon of the 78th Regiment Ohio 
Infantry Volunteers, to rank as such from April 20th, 1862. 
This position he held until commissioned by Governor John 
Brough, of Ohio, as surgeon of the 118th Regiment Ohio 
Infantry Volunteers, May tgth, 1864, which commission 
reached him at Ackworth, Georgia, on the Atlanta campaign, 
June oth, 1864, when he was mustered in, and entered at 
once upon duty with his new command. This position he 
held until the close of the war, and until his muster-out at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, in June, 1865. One of the things 
that he recalls with pleasure and pride, in connection with 
his military history, is the fact that upon joining the 78th 
Regiment for duty, in May, 1862, he was invited for his first 
meal to the table of the colonel, Mortimer D. Leggett; and 
that he retained this distinguished officer’s respect and re- 
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mained as one of his military family through all his promo- 
tions for nearly two years, when a change of command for 
each separated them for the remainder of the war. He was 
with Grant when Holly Springs was sold out, and marched 
with Leggett’s brigade as far south as Water Valley. He 
was at Port Gibson, Mississippi; at Raymond, Jackson, 
Champion Hills, and during the siege of Vicksburg; and 
his brigade—General M. D. Leggett’s, had the honor of be- 
ing the first to march within the fortified lines after the sur- 
render, July 4th, 1863. During the Vicksburg campaign he 
was division hospital director of Logan's division; and later 
in the season was detailed to start the convalescent camp, 
within the city, and had placed under his charge, besides, 
all the sick and wounded Confederates within the lines. He 
was with Frank P. Blair on the Yazoo raid; with Sherman 
on the Meridian raid, and on the attempted raid to Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, which failed upon reaching Monroeville, on 
the Wachita River, by reason of the great amount of sick- 
ness among the troops. In the spring of 1864 he veteranized 
with the 78th Regiment for the remainder of the war, when 
the time of enlistment of that regiment was about to expire. 
He was in General Lew. Wallace’s division, as the army 
was organized at Shiloh, and afterwards in the army of the 
Tennessee, under Grant, Sherman, and McPherson, until on 


the Atlanta campaign, when he was transferred, by reason ~ 


of promotion as major surgeon, into the 2d Division of the 
23d Army Corps, under Schofield. He followed the fortunes 
of the army under Sherman until the end of that campaign; 
and when Sherman started off on that long picnic “to the 
sea,’ he came north with Schofield, and was at Columbia, 
Spring Hill, Franklin, and Nashville; and after the ruin of 
Hood’s brave, chivalrous, and magnificent army at Franklin, 
under Schofield, and at Nashville, under Thomas, he was 
transferred with the 23d Army Corps vza the Tennessee and 
Ohio Rivers to Cincinnati; thence by rail to Washington 
City and Alexandria, and by ocean steamer Cassandra to 
Fortress Monroe and Smithville, at the mouth of Cape Fear 
River, and directly to the four days’ siege of Fort Anderson; 
then to Town Creek, and then across Cape Fear River by 
night to the assistance of Terry at the siege of Wilmington, 
which was evacuated on the morning of the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1865—the birthday anniversary of George Washington. 
On his way to Raleigh, North Carolina, after the junction 
with Sherman’s “ bummers”’ at Goldsboro, he heard of Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox, and Joe Johnston’s capitulation 
soon followed. At the close of the war he was division 
hospital director of the 2d Division, 23d Army Corps, and 
one of the three surgeons of that division that constituted 
the ‘‘ Operating Board.” He had campaigned for three years 
and three months, in six different States; and had traveled, 
whilst campaigning in the army, more than nine thousand 
miles, as the armies of the South and West were generally 
‘going somewhere.” After the close of the war he settled 
on a farm two miles north of London, the county-seat of 
Madison County, Ohio, which is his present post-office ad- 
dress, within three miles of his former location; and in his 
profession he includes the same territory over which he has 
traveled for the past twenty-eight years, excepting that it is 
more extended than when he wasa younger man. He now has 
a model farm of about eight hundred acres, where he lives, 
‘with accompaniments,” and is the fortunate possessor of a 
reasonable competency besides. In the fall of 1869 he was 
elected by the Republican party of Madison County—his 
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native county—to the State Legislature; and in the fall of 
1871 he was elected by the Republican party to the State 
Senate, by the counties of Madison, Clarke, and Champaign; 
and at the Ohio Republican State Convention, held in the 
city of Columbus, in June, 1873, he was given forty-six votes 
as a candidate for the office of Lieutenant-governor. He is 
a member of the Madison County Medical Society, and has 
been its president; of the Central Ohio Medical Society ; of 
the Ohio State Medical Society, and in 1881 was elected its 
first vice-president. He is also a working member of the 
American Medical Association; and at its session in June, 
1883, in Cleveland, Ohio, he was chosen to represent Ohio on 
the committee appointed for the selection of officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year. He also read a paper be- 
fore the Association on the subject of ‘‘Milk-sickness,” which 
was reprinted in pamphlet form, and widely distributed in 
the Old World as well as in the New. He is a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
also of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. He was 
married on the 12th day of June, 1860, to Miss Lucy E. 
Wilson, of Lafayette, Madison County, Ohio, only daughter 
of James and Elenor (Smith) Wilson, born in Summerford 
Township, Madison County, Ohio, March 28th, 1844. Mary, 
their only child, was born near Lafayette, Madison County, 
Ohio, July 9th, 1862; and graduated A. B. at Rutger's Female 
College, 489, 490, and 491 Fifth Avenue, New York City— 
the valedictorian of the class—June Igth, 1882. 


GOFORTH, WILLIAM, of Cincinnati, physician, was 
born 1766 in the city of New York. After receiving a fair 
preparatory education, he commenced to study medicine 
under various eminent teachers. On one occasion, while at- 

‘tending a course of lectures on anatomy, the class was 
violently dispersed by a mob raised against the promotion of 
anatomical investigations. This occurred in the winter of 
1787-88. He at once resolved to leave New York, and pro- 
ceed west, and on the 1oth June, 1788, landed at Maysville 
(then called Limestone), Kentucky. He soon after settled at 
Washington, four miles from the river, and was not long in 
acquiring a large practice. He remained here eleven years, 
and then determined on removing to Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
the spring of 1800 arrived at his destination, having in the 
meantime spent several months at his father’s residence in 
Columbia. His father was Judge Goforth, one of the earliest 
settlers of the State. Dr. Goforth occupied the Peach Grove 
House, formerly the residence of Dr. Allison, to whose prac- 
tice he succeeded. He again obtained an extensive profes- 
sional practice owing to his high reputation and good family 
connections. In 1801 he introduced vaccination among his 
patients in Cincinnati, the small-pox infection having in the 
previous year been brought from’ Europe to Eastern cities. 
In 1803, at great expense, he dug up a mass of huge fossil 
bones at Bigbone Lick, Kentucky, but lost this valuable ac- 
quisition through an Englishman named Ashe, with a French 
alias, This man, pretending to be a Frenchman, gained his 
confidence, and was entrusted with the bones to convey to 
Europe. There he disposed of them, and was never more 
heard of. This was not the only instance in which his good 
nature was imposed upon by adventurers. He was very par- 
tial to French people and sympathized warmly with refugees 
from that country. His admiration of the French, and his 
love of change, led him to form the plan of taking up his 
residence in Louisiana, which in 1803 had. been sold to the 
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United States by France. Accordingly in 1807, he left Cin- 
cinnati on a flat-boat for the lower Mississippi. Soon after 
his arrival he was elected a parish judge, and the Creoles of 
Attacapas elected him a member of the convention to form 
a constitution for the new State. During the invasion of 
Louisiana by the British in 1812, he was an assistant surgeon 
in the American army. In May, 1816, being dissatisfied with 
his prospects in the South, he returned to Cincinnati, after a 
voyage of eight months by river. During this journey he 
contracted a disease from which he never recovered. In 
Cincinnati he met with a flattering welcome, and at once re- 
sumed his popularity. In the spring of 1817 he died, sin- 
cerely regretted by the entire community. He was the second 
physician who had died in Cincinnati, Dr. Allison having 
been the first. In manner he was original and eccentric. 
He was devoted to the Masonic fraternity, and invariably 
adorned his signature with some Masonic emblem. His dis- 
tinguished pupil, Dr. Daniel Drake, says of him, that “he 
had the most winning manners of any physician he ever 
knew.” His memory is preserved in Cincinnati, not only by 
those who actually knew him, but by the whole medical pro- 
fession of the city. In all the relations of life he proved 
himself a man of great ability, a general benefactor, and a 
warm and disinterested friend. 


BUTTERWORTH, BENJAMIN, Commissioner of 
Patents, lawyer by profession, and late Member of Con- 
gress, was born in Warren County, Ohio. His pedple are 
all Quakers, on both sides, and he himself is a member 
of the John Street Meeting, in Cincinnati. John Linton, who 
was conspicuous among those who came to Pennsylvania 
with William Penn, was his maternal ancestor. His father 
came to Ohio, from Virginia, in 1814—the Butterworths 
and the Lintons being among the early pioneers in the 
Miami Valley. His parents, William and Elizabeth But- 
terworth, still reside at the old homestead, in Warren 
County, his father at the age of eighty-one, and his mother 
at the age of seventy-seven. Until he was eighteen years 
of age, Ben lived on the farm, with such advantages of ed- 
ucation as farmers’ children usually had in those days. As 
is generally the case with young men of talent and rest- 
less ambition, farming soon proved uncongenial to his tastes. 
He decided .to fit himself for a professional life, and entered 
the law office of Durbin Ward and William M. Ramsey, 
in Cincinnati, where he pursued his legal studies for two 
years, and graduated at the Cincinnati Law School in 1861. 
No sooner had he established himself in the practice of the 
law than his personal popularity became universal, and he 
was thus early called into public notice. His public life began 
in 1868, when he was appointed Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, under Mr. Warner M. Bateman. He filled this 
position ably until he resigned to engage in the practice. 
In 1871 he was nominated for the Ohio State Senate, in the 
thoroughly Democratic district composed of the counties of 
Butler and Warren. He was beaten, after a hard fight, by 
one hundred and twenty-six votes. In 1873 he was nomi- 
nated again, by acclamation, for the same office, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying the district, by eighty-six majority. He 
performed his duties as State Senator with great acceptability 
to his constituency and credit to himself, and was recognized 
as one of the readiest debaters and hardest workers in that 
body. Upon the termination of his term, in the spring of 
187s, he removed with his family to Cincinnati, and con- 
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tinued the practice of the law with the Hon. Ferdinand 
Vogeler, now Consul General at Frankfort-on-the Main. In 
1878 the Republican Convention of the First Congressional 
District, composed of twelve wards in the city of Cincinnati 
and half of the county of Hamilton, nominated Mr. Butter- 
worth for Congress. The Hon. Milton Sayler was his com- 
petitor. The contest was earnest, but free from personalities, 
and resulted in the election of Mr. Butterworth by a majority 
of seven hundred and twenty. In 1880 he was nominated 
again, by acclamation, his opponent being the popular gen- 
tleman and orator, Hon. Samuel F. Hunt. Mr. Butterworth 
again carried the district, by an increased majority of twelve 
hundred and ninety-eight. In 1882 he was, for the third time, 
nominated by acclamation; but, although he ran far ahead 
“of his ticket, was defeated by the Hon. John F. Follett. The 
defeat was confessedly due to the defection of the German 
Republicans, on account of the temperance agitation, the 
Germans being determined to resent any attempt to interfere 
with their social customs, and to that end defeated the entire 
Republican ticket. In Congress Mr. Butterworth sprang at 
once into prominence. He occupied prominent positions 
upon leading committees, and in his numerous speeches he 
never failed to get that most difficult thing to obtain, ‘‘the 
ear of the house.”’ During his four years in Congress he 
was a hard worker in committee, and, on the floor, one of 
the most brilliant speakers. His influence was largely felt, 
did much in shaping the legislation of those years, and won 
for himself a national reputation as a legislator and orator. 
Mr. Butterworth was a member of the National Convention 
at Chicago which nominated Garfield and Arthur, though he 
was a devoted friend and ardent supporter of John Sherman. 
At the close of the Forty-seventh Congress, he returned to 
the practice of law, at Cincinnati, in business association 
with Mr. Powell Crossley, a prominent young attorney of that 
city. Soon after resuming practice he was retained by the 
Attorney-general of the United States, as special counsel of 
the United States, to assist at the prosecution of the election 
cases in South Carolina. In June, 1883, he was appointed, 
by the President, as Commissioner to inspect certain portions 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. In October of the same 
year he was, by the President, tendered the office of Com- 
missioner of Patents, which he accepted, the duties of this 
office being in the line of his profession. It is an open 
secret that President Arthur desired and intended to make 
him Postmaster-general, after the death of Mr. Howe, but 
Indiana had a good man for the place; as well as strong 
claims for recognition, and Judge Gresham was selected. 
The office of Commissioner of Patents is, however, one which 
should by right rank as high as the Postmaster-generalship, 
though it is not of a nature to bring it so much under public 
notice. There are nearly five hundred employés under the 
commissioner, and the pay-roll foots up to nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. It has furthermore attached to 
it very grave responsibilities, that require both sound judg- 
ment and the strictest integrity, and one reason of the gen- 
eral satisfaction over Mr. Butterworth’s appointment lies in 
the well known fact that he possesses the qualities to an ex- 
ceptional degree. His good, clear common sense is prover- 
bial, and his honor has never been questioned, even by his 
strongest political opponents. He is not only unusually pop- 
ular with all members of Congress, irrespective of party, and 
other officials with whom he has come in contact, but is per- 
sonally much liked among the leading families in Washing- 
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ton. He is, in his personal relations, very happily situated; 
noted for his never-failing humor and good-fellowship, yet 
not inviting undue familiarity ; strong in his friendships, yet 
quick to forgive an affront or enemy ; ready to go far out of 
his way to aid a friend, and do a kindness to those who 
would injure him if they could. He is also happy in his 
family relations; nor could it be otherwise, with his excellent 
and accomplished wife and four bright, interesting children. 
He is their companion. He was married November 2d, 1863, 
to Miss Mary E. Seiler, daughter of Hon. Jacob Seiler, a 
prominent lawyer, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. As a hus- 
band, he is devoted; as a father, indulgent; as a friend, 
earnest and faithful; as a lawyer, he is indefatigable and 
brilliant; as a legislator, untiring and able; andas a statesman, 
ready, well-equipped, and possessed of broad and liberal views 
of men and measures. In his present executive and judicial 
capacity it is predicted that he will prove a great success. 


CASE, LEONARD, land-owner, was born in Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania, July 29th, 1786, and died De- 
cember 7th, 1864, at Cleveland, Ohio. His life furnishes one 
of the most extraordinary examples of strength of character 
to be found in human annals. He was the son of Meschach 
Case, a farmer of his native county. In 1788 the family re- 
moved to Washington county, remaining there until 1800, 
when another removal was made to the township of Warren, 
Trumbull county, Ohio. Whilst in Washington county he 
attended school in the winter and worked on the farm in the 
summer, but the new farm in Ohio required his undivided at- 
tention, he being the oldest of the children, and his father in 
ill health. In the fall of 1801 he was himself prostrated with 
inflammation of his lower limbs, and after more than eighteen 
months of suffering, rose from his bed a cripple, without 
hope of recovery. During his long illness he had forgotten 
nearly all he had learned at school, but his first endeavor 
was to regain what he had lost. His crippled condition, and 
the limited facilities afforded by the circumstances of the 
family and of the neighbors, made this difficult work, but 
with some paper and an old arithmetic, obtained from Pitts- 
burgh, and a borrowed fragment of a book on surveying, he 
studied from 1803 to 1806, earning his living by bottoming. 
chairs, making baskets, sieves, etc. In March, 1806, he was 
called to write in the office of the clerk of common pleas. 
Here he studied the Ohio statutes diligently, and mastered 
their contents, so as to be able to make prompt reference for 
any information required. In the following spring his knowl- 
edge of mapping was tested and added to by some work in 
the land-agency office of General Simon Perkins. Having 
passed an examination for clerk of supreme court, he was 
appointed to that position in Trumbull county, August 21st, 
1807, and was reappointed in 1814, holding the position until 
1816, when he resigned. Soon after his appointment as su- 
preme court clerk, in 1807, he was also appointed deputy 
collector of non-resident taxes for the sixth district of Ohio, 
and made the collections and returns with remarkable prompt- 
ness and accuracy. In the same winter he made a list of the 
owners and lands drawn in the drafts of the Connecticut 
Land Company, that afterwards proved of much value in 
tracing the records of the property. During this period he 
found occasional employment in the recorder’s office, where 
his knowledge of land titles was increased.. Whatever 
spare time he had was taken up with the study of law, and 
in 1814 he was admitted to practice in the State courts. In 
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August, 1809, he was elected justice of the peace, was 
reélected in 1812, and again in 1815. From 1812 to 1816 
he also held the position of collector of the sixth district, 
being annually appointed by the legislature. The office was 
one of yearly increasing responsibility, but with little more 
than nominal salary, his collections in the last year of his 
service being over $58,000, and his compensation but #450 
and traveling expenses. In 1816 he was appointed cashier 
of the new Commercial Bank of Lake Erie, and removed to 
Cleveland to assume the position. The bank failed after a 
few years, and he resumed the practice of law in Cuyahoga 
and the neighboring counties, continuing until 1833, when 
the increased severity of his physical infirmity compelled 
him to relinquish active practice, which had been, during the 
last preceding thirteen years, carried on in the United States 
as well as State courts. In 1820 he was appointed auditor of 
Cuyahoga county, and whilst in that position was required to 
make out a new list of lands, under a new system, and at 
the same time to act as clerk of the county commissioners. 
The next year he was reappointed, and in the two succeed- 
ing years was elected to the same position by the people. 
When he took the place the county was $1,500 in debt, and 
he left it in 1824 with all its debts paid, and $2,000 in the 
treasury, his own compensation for four years of labor being 
$650. In 1824 he was elected to represent the county in the 
legislature. That legislature had to determine the location 
of the Ohio canal, and to devise a new system of taxation, 
and in both those tasks his previous experience rendered his 
services valuable. So well were his constituents satisfied 
with his course, that he held the same position in the two 
succeeding years. In 1832 (March 2oth) the Commercial 
Bank of Lake Erie was resuscitated. He settled the affairs 
of the old corporation, giving an accurate account to the new 
owners, and was by them made president. Some time pre- 
vious to this he had been appointed agent of the State of 
Connecticut to take charge of the lands and debts belonging 
to its school fund. On accepting the position, he supposed 
it would be a small matter, lasting but a short time. It 
proved a long and difficult task, occupying over thirty years, 
during which he sold land requiring four hundred contracts, 
had long-standing and tangled mortgage demands to settle 
with purchasers of the mortgaged lands, and collected and 
paid over about $500,000 in money without having more than 
one lawsuit growing out of the contracts. In November, 
1855, the final settlements were made with the land com- 
pany’s commissioners without the alteration or questioning 
of a figure. In everything relating to the interests of Cleve- 
land he took an active interest. From 1821 to 1825 he was 
president of the village council, and was active and energetic 
in pushing forward such improvements as the circumstances 
of the people justified. At all times he manifested a lively 
interest in the welfare of the population, the convenience 
and beauty of the streets and public grounds, the efficacy of 
the schools, and the spread of moral and religious influences. 
For these purposes he contributed liberally of his means, and 
rendered no less valuable service by his wise counsels and 
his force of character. His foresight and public spirit sug- 
gested and carried forward to considerable extent the work 
of ornamenting the streets with shade trees, which has been 
followed until Cleveland has become widely known and 
praised as the ‘Forest City.” When it was proposed to 
build the first of the many lines of railroad now centering in 


Cleveland—the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati—he 
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gave the enterprise his strong indorsement, headed the sub- 
scription list with five thousand dollars —a large sum in those 
days—and became one of the directors of the company. 
He foresaw the future prosperity of the city, and as fast as 
he obtained money beyond his immediate wants he invested 
it in land within or near its limits, thus laying the foundation 
for great wealth in the future. He shunned debt, and his 
land purchases and other transactions were made on the 
principle of never contracting a debt beyond his ability to 
pay within two years without a sale of property. In all his 
dealings he was scrupulously just, and at the same time gen- 
crous. He was never guilty of an act of oppression or un- 
kindness. His strong, clear sense enabled him to judge men 
with almost unerring readiness, and to the honest he was a 
reliable and generous friend. He died in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. He had two sons, William and Leonard. 
William, the elder, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 1818, and 
died at the same place April 19th, 1862, having lived a life of 
usefulness and good works. After being twice elected and 
serving two terms as mayor, he was, in 1853, elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula Railroad 
Company, retaining that position until 1858. During his 
management the railroad was very prosperous, earning large 
profits, and ranking as one of the most profitable and best- 
managed railroads of the country. He strongly advocated 
the construction of the water-works in Cleveland, and was 
prominent in the early history of that undertaking. On the 
establishment, by legislative enactment, of the sinking fund 
commission of the city, he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners, and retained that position until his death. He 
projected, and carried forward nearly to completion, the 
Case block, at the time by far the largest and finest building 
in the city, his death occurring before it was finished. He 
possessed fine literary and artistic tastes, was fond of hunt- 
ing and fishing, and took great interest in natural history, 
horticulture and agriculture. Of large hearted generosity, he 
was of a modest disposition that shrank from notoriety, and 
his charities, though numerous and extensive, were as far as 
possible kept from public knowledge. 


WRIGHT, CYRUS MANSFIELD, D. D. S., Profes- 
sor of Physiology and Pathology in the Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery; President of the Mississippi Valley Dental 
Association; late President of the American Dental So- 
ciety, of Europe, etc., was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1842. His father, Cyrus Wright, was a native 
of Massachusetts, and his mother, Miss Roxanna Morse, of 
New Hampshire. Both directly descended from the old 
Puritan stock. They were married in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and from that city emigrated to Ohio and settled in 
Cincinnati in 1830. Mr. Wright was long associated with 
Mr. Mansfield in the lumber business in that city, the firm 
being Mansfield & Wright. He died, greatly respected, in 
1856. Among Dr. Wright’s ancestors, on both sides, were 
many ministers, principally of. the Presbyterian faith, while 
all inherited the strong moral and religious characteristics 
which led their progenitors to endure the perils of the sea 
and privations of a new continent in order to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. Dr. 
Wright’s preliminary education was obtained in the public 
schools of that city. He was one of the first pupils that at- 
tended Professor Chickering’s school before it became an 
academy. His first employment was at fourteen years of age, 
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when he served as clerk in the Cincinnatt Weekly Times 
office, and next as assistant librarian in the Young Men's 
Mercantile Library Association. While in the latter position 
he industriously improved his time as a student, having in 
view a collegiate education. He entered Miami University 
as junior, and graduated therefrom in 1861. He immedi- 
ately began the study of dentistry in the office of Dr. G. W. 
Keely, Oxford, Ohio, attended lectures at the Ohio Dental 
College of Cincinnati during the Winters, until the Spring 
of 1863, when the degree of D. D. S. was conferred upon him. 
He opened an office in that city. He was a member of the 
firm of Cameron & Wright for a while. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Mechanical Dentistry and Metallurgy 
in that college. He continued in active practice until 1872, 
when he determined to go to Europe with a view of practic- 
ing his profession in connection with a more thorough and 
extensive course of study. Dr. Wright established his office 
at Basle, Switzerland, where he remained ten years in the 
enthusiastic pursuit of his profession, and during which time 
his name had become favorably known throughout all the 
medical circles of Europe. His unremitted study and as- 
siduous labors in his office and with his pen brought him 
patrons from both the titled and wealthier classes; and, in 
consequence, his practice kept pace with his reputation and 
grew to be large and lucrative. His stay in Europe had 
some of the advantages of continued foreign travel. He 
studied the German and French languages, becoming so pro- 
ficient in the former as to be enabled to converse fluently in 
it. During his sojourn there he wrote and published a work 
upon the “Teeth,” which was favorably received by the 
public, and was translated into German. He founded the 
“American Dental Society of Europe,’’ and was at first its 
secretary and afterwards its president, and is now an hono- 
rary member of the same. Its membership consists of rep- 
resentatives from England, Ireland, Sweden, Spain, Frarice, 
Italy, and all parts of Germany. In 1882 Dr. Wright -re- 
turned to Cincinnati and opened his office at No. 280 West 
Seventh Street, where he is now engaged in active prac- 
tice. He is now Professor of Physiology and Pathology in 
the Ohio College of Dental Surgery; is President of the 
Mississippi Valley Dental Association, and is vice-president 
of the Mad River Dental Society, and also of the Cincinnati 
Dental Association. He is an active member of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, an honorary member of the Ohio 
State Dental Association, and also of the Odontological So- 
ciety of New York. In 1881 he was a delegate from Switzer- 
land to the International Medical Congress which met in 
London. Dr. Wright is a frequent contributor to the dental 
press. Perhaps no member of his profession-in the State or 
West, on this account, is more widely or favorably known for 
his years. With a trend, and some experience in his youth, 
for newspaper work, his cacoethes scribendi brings him great 
pleasure and some profit in thus diversifying his professional 
labors. This faculty has been utilized in frequently placing 
upon him the office of secretary in many of the societies with 
which he is and has been connected. Asa writer he has 
contributed to the Dental Register of the West, Ohio State 
Dental Journal, Johnston's Dental Miscellany, the Dental 
Cosmos, of Philadelphia; the /xdependent Dental Practitioner, 
of Buffalo, New York. Dr. Wright’s first marriage was to Miss 
Clara Stevens, of St. Louis, in 1864. She lived only fifteen 
months thereafter. In 1870 he married Miss Mary J. Tanner, 
a daughter of Charles O. Tanner, Esq., a prominent and 
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well-known business man of Cincinnati. They have two 
children, Nellie—born in Cincinnati; and Jennie, born in 
Switzerland. Dr. Wright stands among the foremost of his 
profession though only twenty years in its practice. He rep- 
resents its most intelligent, progressive characteristics. His 
duties as professor in the oldest dental college (save one) in 
the United States requires these characteristics. His official 
relation to so many societies devoted to the growth and devel- 
opment of the science of dental surgery attest these qualities. 
His lectures are versatile, fluent, perspicuous. His cantribu- 
tions to its literature have enriched that field; while his digni- 
fied deportment, cultivated manners, and polite conversation 
win him the esteem of all with whom he comes in personal or 
professional contact. : 


WINCHELL, GEORGE DUTTON, president of the 
George D. Winchell Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, 
is the son of Orrin Goodrich and Laura (Cooke) Winchell, 
and was born October 4th, 1817, at Augusta, Oneida County, 
New York. A memorial volume, entitled “‘The Genealogy 
of the Winchell Family in America,’”’ was published in 1869 
by Professor Alexander Winchell, LL. D., of the University 
of Michigan. From this it may be readily learned that 
among the old families of New England which have won an 
honorable name, not only in the East, but in all parts of our 
country, few, if any, are more justly distinguished than that 
of Winchell, which, originating in Massachusetts, has been 
widely extended, and embraces in its ranks many who have 
done honor both to their family and their country. It is 
fortunate for them that they have found a worthy historian in 
one now living, who honors the name he bears, and who has 
produced a work which, while it is exceedingly gratifying to 
those whom it specially concerns, has a value which should 
find a permanent place in genealogical and historical libra- 
ries, Says Daniel Webster: ‘‘There may be, and there often 
is, a regard for ancestry which nourishes only a weak pride; 
as there ‘is also a care for posterity which only disguises an 
habitual avarice, or hides the workings of a low and grovel- 
ing vanity. But there is also a moral and philosophical re- 
spect for our ancestors which elevates the character and 
improves the heart. Next to the sense of religious duty and 
moral feeling, I hardly know what should bear with stronger 
obligation on a liberal and enlightened mind than a con- 
sciousness of alliance with excellence that is departed.” To 
trace these connections of family ties lifts a man out of his 
isolation and obscurity, and leads him to feel that, however 
insignificant he may be, yet he is linked by ties more or less 
intimate with others who are not wholly undistinguished and 
unknown. The earliest mention of the name of Winchell 
as a proper appellation is February 13th, 1293, when Robert 
Winchelsey was elected Archbishop of Canterbury, the tenth 
in succession from Thomas & Becket. The earldom of Win- 
chelsea was founded in the South of England, July r2th, 1628. 
Robert Winchell emigrated from the South of England soon 
after the settlement of America—one of the Puritans who 
sought refuge on this continent from the persecutions of 
Elizabeth—and, it is supposed, came in the Mary and John. 
He was known to be at Dorchester, Massachusetts, as early 
as 1634, and removed to Windsor, Connecticut, in 1635. He 
died January 21st, 1669. The Windsor branch of the Win- 
chell family was thus founded. They were among the first 
of our Puritan ancestors to catch the spirit of Western emi- 
gration ; for soon after founding the colony at Dorchester its 
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inhabitants determined to transfer their fortunes to the fertile 
banks of the Connecticut River. With them Robert set out, 
October 15th, 163 5, and shared with them the privations and 
exposures incident to that historical exodus through the wil- 
derness of New England, subsisting upon ‘‘acorns, malt, and 
grains, with what food they could gain by hunting, and such 
as was given them by the Indians.’’ The lineal descent from 
Robert Winchell, 1634, to George Dutton Winchell, 1884, is: 
2. Nathanael, born in England in 1634, and died at Windsor, 
Mass., March 8th, 1699. 3. Nathanael, born at Windsor 
August 7th, 1665, and died at Farmington, Conn., October 
4th, 1741. 4. Hezekiah, born at Windsor June 2oth, 1697, 
and died. at Kensington December 27th, 1760. 5. Heze- 
kiah, born at Kensington, March Ist, 1730, and died Oc- 
tober 22d, 1815. 6. Calvin, born at Kensington, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1765; married Chloe Goodrich, of Wethersfield, 
Connecticut; and died May 25th, 1838. 7. Orrin Goodrich, 
born at Kensington, and married Miss Laura Cooke, of 
Wallingford, Connecticut. He died at New Haven in 1824, 
the wife in July, 1818. These were the parents of George 
D., who is the 1248th lineal descendant of Robert Winchell, 
and the founder of the 388th family bearing that ancestral 
name. There were in the United States in 1869, when that 
book was published, 514 families and 2,960 individuals, di- 
rect descendants of Robert Winchell. Many of them are 
college graduates, and many were and are members of the 
learned professions. Some were soldiers of the Revolution, 
of the war of 1812, of the Mexican war, and in the war of 
the Rebellion. Living heads of the families reside in thirty- 
two of the States and Territories—more than twenty-five 
being in Ohio. From this valuable work we have been en- 
abled to trace the ancestry of one of the most prominent 
manifacturers of Cincinnati directly back two hundred and 
fifty years, through a lineage remarkable for its respectabil- 
ity, industry, and intelligence. Mr. Winchell had the advan- 
age of the schools of New England only to a limited extent. 
When he was one year of age his father moved from Au- 
gusta, New York, to New Haven, Connecticut ; thence to New 
Britain, in 1824; from there to Ware, Massachusetts, in 1832; 
thence to Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1835; thence to 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1836. In 1840 he removed to Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. During these changes of location Mr. 
Winchell acquired a preliminary education and the occupa- 
“tion of tinner. In 1843 he resolved to emigrate to Cincin- 
nati, and in company with two others, L. C. Camp, a machin- 
ist, and Thomas E. Greenfield, japanner, he left Middletown, 
Connecticut, for that then young Western city. They had 
previously engaged to work for a Mr. Minor Robinson, whose 
tinshop was located upon Second Street, between Sycamore 
and Main. When Mr. Winchell landed in that city he had 
but twelve and a half cents in‘his pocket. He walked from 
the boat, and carried his little trunk himself, to the old 
Broadway Hotel. The three adventurers immediately began 
to work for Robinson, and continued to do so three or four 
months, when Robinson failed, greatly in debt to Mr. 
Winchell and his two friends. This necessitated a pur- 
chase of his stock and tools, and the same was effected 
at once, the partnership taking the name of L, C. Camp & 
Co. They immediately commenced work as tinners. Thus 
was started and founded the extensive business now carried 
on by the “George D. Winchell Manufacturing Company.” 
This firm prospered until 1845, when they were burned out, 
and thereby suffered a great loss. In the mean time their 
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special article of manufacture was a “lard-oil lamp,” which, 
upon its being introduced, became very popular, and the 
demand exceeded their capacity to manufacture. This was 
the forerunner of gas and electric lights. After being burned 
out Mr. Camp retired, and Greenfield and Winchell then 
leased from Nicholas Longworth a lot on the north-west 
corner of Pearl and Walnut Streets, fifteen feet and eleven 
inches in front by seventy-five in depth, upon which they 
erected a brick building three stories high, where they en- 
gaged in the general tin and japan-ware business, as Green- 
field & Winchell. In 1848 Mr. Greenfield died, whereupon 
Mr. Winchell bought out his deceased partner's interest in 
the business, and subsequently the whole building, and car- 
ried on the business alone until 1852, when, his increased 
trade demanding larger facilities, he removed to the north- 
west corner of Race and Second Streets, remaining there 
until 1859, when the firm name became Winchell, Marsh & 
Co. This was discontinued in 1865, when it became George 
D. Winchell, Upson & Co. In 1871 this firm was dissolved. 
From that time until 1881 Mr. Winchell transacted his busi- 
ness in his own name, having his store at 123 Walnut Street, 
and his factory on McLean Avenue. During the latter year 
he organized his business under the corporate name of the 
George D, Winchell Manufacturing Company, with a capital 
stock of seventy-five thousand dollars. In the summer of 
1883 he built his splendid factory upon the corner of Bank 
and Riddle Streets, a building having a frontage of one hun- 
dred feet by one hundred and fifty in depth, and four stories 
high, where he is extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
tinware. Mr. Winchell is the pioneer of this branch of busi- 
ness in Cincinnati and of Ohio; for when he first engaged in 
the manufacture of fine japanned work there was nothing of 
the kind west of Pittsburg. For forty years he has thus been 
in the lead—manifesting an energy amounting to intrepidity, 
and a spirit of enterprise excelled by none, in adding to the 
reputation of Cincinnati as a manufacturing center. He is, 
therefore, the oldest representative of that important branch 
of industry, and as such has contributed largely to the in- 
dustrial development of the State of Ohio. Few houses have 
given employment to so many men for so long a period as 
has this. One hundred employes are now engaged in this 
establishment. When he built on the corner of Pearl and 
Walnut—the lot being fifteen feet eleven inches by seventy- 
five feet—there was not another business house upon that 
street, His present factory is more than twenty squares to 
the west of that locality now. Thus has the almost penni- 
less man in 1843 made his way by perseverance, through 
many obstacles and many a loss, to worldly independence, 
while he ranks as one of the foremost business men of that 
city. Mr. Winchell married, first, Martha Warner, of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, in 1842. She died in Cincinnati in 
June, 1845. He married Miss Susan A. Weeks in 1847. 
They now reside on Price Hill, one of the suburbs of Cin- 
cinnati. His children by first marriage, 2170, Laura Ulyssie, 
and 2171, Orrin Goodrich, are dead; also, 2172, Laura Eve- 
line (intermarried with William C. Herron); 2173, Susie 
Templeton (intermarried with Myron C. Wick) ; and 2174, 
George Dutton, by second marriage, are dead; while 2175, 


Dorinda Upson, 2176, Lucretia Cooke, and Clifford Earl, are 


living at home. In every sense that concerns the welfare of 
his adopted city and State Mr. Winchell is public spirited. 
His intense energy has carried him on to gratifying success 
as a business man, although he has suffered many losses 
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through misplaced confidence in employers and others who, 
knowing his candor and open-hearted nature, took advan- 
tage of it to his detriment. He is held in high estimation 
by his fellow-citizens and neighbors. He is a prominent 
member of the I. O. O. F., having been a delegate for three 
years to the Grand Lodge of the United States, and has been 
treasurer of Grand Lodge of Ohio since 1865. In every 
sense of the term he is a worthy representative of his hon- 
orable ancestors. A glance at the perfect products of his 
factory will convince the beholder that an intelligent mind, 
cultivated taste, and a progressive spirit controls and directs. 
Thus has he done the best he could in bringing to its pres- 
ent state of perfection an art that, less than a generation 
ago, was only known in the West as a trade. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM D., of Clifton, Greene county, 
Ohio, was born in Mason county, Kentucky, July 16th, 1808, 
and died June 3d, 1875. His father, James Johnson, and 
mother, Clemency, moved to Ohio in 1829, and settled near 
the Yellow Springs, where they reared a numerous family, 
consisting of William D., Sarah, Rachel, James, Asahel, Han- 
nah Ann, Joseph R., John D., Margaret J., Thomas M., and 
Tapley T. William D. Johnson married Hannah M. Brewer, 
January 16th, 1834, and she still survives him. His career, 
extending over a period of nearly half a century, in the two 
counties of Clark and Greene, is familiar and honorably 
known to all the citizens of both. Commencing life asa 
teacher, he early manifested his taste and desire for an im- 
proving mental culture, and with that force and decision of 
character for which he was always recognized as a man of 
_ mark, and implicitly to be relied upon, he soon became one 
of the early and substantial men of that section. His con- 
scientiousness, sound judgment, and integrity in all business 
transactions, pointed him out as one destined to fill the most 
important and honorable positions in society of a trustwor- 
thy and responsible nature. Soon after attaining manhood 
he engaged in merchandising in Clark county, on Mad river, 
at a point opposite the historical Indian village of Piqua, fa- 
mous as the birth-place of the renowned strategist and brave 
warrior, Tecumseh. Here, in the richest valley along that 
rapid stream, success crowned his efforts, and soon placed 
him in comfortable circumstances. About 1836, he rented 
the large milling establishment of the late Mr. Hartzler, and 
by his tact, industry, and careful management, he largely in- 
creased his financial ability. After a residence in this local- 
ity of some seven years, he, in connection with the late Wil- 
liam H. Knott, purchased the Clifton mills, where, for a long 
period, by his honorable and fair dealings, he secured the 
confidence and business of the people of all that rich agri- 
cultural region. Having amassed an ample fortune, he dis- 
posed of his valuable mill property to Messrs. Jacoby & 
Stewart, and retired from the active duties of that relation. 
In the meanwhile, he was elected one of the commissioners 
of Clark county, an honorable position, which he filled with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the citizens. He had no 
political aspirations, but only a desire to discharge his duties 
as an upright man in all the walks of private life, where his 
example might influence others to higher aims and nobler 
purposes in their struggles with the vicissitudes of this ever- 
changeable state. He was for over thirty years a member of 
the Presbyterian church, and one of its leading elders, al- 
ways illustrating, by his faithfulness and zeal in his official 
position, his sincerity and heartfelt interest in the spiritual 
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welfare of his neighbors and fellow-citizens. Naturally dif- 
fident and retiring in his manners, he never obtruded him- 
self or his opinions upon others, either religiously or politi- 
cally; but was always true to his convictions, and ever ready, 
when duty called, to maintain his principles. Connected 
with a large circle of brothers and sisters, he being the eld- 
est, his advice, example, and often timely pecuniary aid, 
have had a salutary and lasting effect, that time only can 
fully reveal, as they are to-day among our highly-esteemed 
and most worthy citizens. Starting in life penniless, he, by 
his own industry and sagacity, accumulated one of the largest 
fortunes attained by a business man in this section, and left 
more than $50,000 to public charities at his death, and four 
times that amount to be distributed by his wife, they having 
no children, and he placing full confidence in her judgment 
and benevolence of disposition to wisely bestow in her life- 
time, and by her will, the whole of his large estate, for the 
best good of the community. The sacred trust is being 
faithfully executed, but quietly and without ostentation, as 
many gladdened hearts can testify, and the records of vari- 
ous public charitable institutions also bear testimony. His 
remains were deposited in the cemetery grounds attached to 
the old Presbyterian church, founded and presided over 
by the late Rev. Andrew W. Poage. To all young men, this 
sketch affords an instructive lesson. The history and char- 
acter of Mr. Johnson illustrate an upright, pure and success- 
ful life. 


Day, LUTHER, ex-judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Ohio, was born in Granville, Washington County, 
New York, July oth, 1813. His paternal grandfather, Noah 
Day, was of the Connecticut family of Days, and did service 
under Washington in some of the hardest battles of the 
Revolutionary War. Soon after the war he moved from 
Killingly, Connecticut, and settled on a farm in Granville, 
New York, and, being a blacksmith by trade, carried on both 
the business of farming and blacksmithing. He reared a 
large family, who, like himself, were Puritans in religion and 
farmers and mechanics. David Day, the father of Luther 
Day, was a skilled millwright. On June Ist, 1812, he mar- 
ried Rhoda Wheelock, of Tyringham, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts. Her father was also a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. Her mother was Hannah Warren, a kinswoman of 
Major General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. The sub- 
ject of this sketch attended the common school until twelve 
years old, when he began an academic preparation for col- 
lege, which he pursued for a year, when, his father having 
purchased a farm and saw-mill, he left the academy and 
worked at home on the farm for a year. He then returned 
to school; but in a few days after he received a message 
that his father had been killed in the mill. The death of 
his father was a double misfortune, for he was compelled to 
abandon school and give up all hope of acquiring an edu- 
cation. His father died much involved in debt, and it was 
thought that all he had saved would be sacrificed in the set- 
tlement of his estate. But, boy as he was, he resolved to 
save the family from that calamity. For six years—from 
fourteen to twenty—he labored on the farm and in the saw- 
mill, and with the help of his younger brother the farm and 
mill were cleared of incumbrance, the debts of the estate 
paid, and a home was saved for his mother and the younger 
children. Those are six valuable years to a young man who 
desires to obtain a liberal education, and their loss in that 
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regard can never be regained. But great as the loss was to 
him, and hard as the struggle was, he never looks back to 
those days with regret, but ever recurs to them as associated 
with a most gratifying success. Having, at twenty years of 
age, accomplished the desire of his friends and the ambition 
of his boyhood regarding the home of his family, his desire 
for an education returned, and, working his way by teaching 
school, he resumed _ his preparatory course for college, and 
in 1835, entered Middlebury College, Vermont. During the 
Junior year he taught the grammar-school of Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts. At the close of the school year, in Septem- 
ber, 1838—his mother and family having in the mean time 
removed to Ravenna, Portage County, Ohio—he came there 
to visit them, intending to return and complete his collegiate 
course; but owing to his limited means he abandoned the 
idea, and began the study of the law under the tuition of 
Hon. Rufus P. Spalding, then a resident of Ravenna, whose 
kindness to him during the two years of his preparatory 
study he has ever gratefully remembered. During those two 
years he supported himself by writing for the clerk of the 
court. On October 8th, 1840, he was admitted to the bar. 
It was his good fortune to have a partnership offered him by 
Hon. Darius Lyman, an old practitioner of high standing at 
the Ohio bar. He often speaks of Mr. Lyman asa good lawyer, 
and one of the noblest and best of men. This partnership con- 
tinued three years. In 1843 hewas elected Prosecuting Attorney 
of Portage County, and served one term. While reading law, 
he had made the acquaintance of Miss Emily Swift Spalding, 
eldest daughter of Hon. R. P. Spalding, to whom he was 
married on July 24th, 1845. Her mother was Lucretia Swift, 
daughter of Hon. Zephaniah Swift, late Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut. Her father was afterwards a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, and for three terms a distinguished Member 
of Congress from the Cleveland District, Ohio. Mr. Spald- 
ding having in 1840 moved to Akron, Mr. Day went there, 
after his marriage, and formed a partnership with him, and 
remained nearly a year; when, because of the ill health of 
his wife in that locality, he returned to Ravenna, where he 
has since remained. In 1849 he was again elected Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, and served one term. In 1850 he was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic party as a candidate for Congress, 
but, the district having a large Whig majority, he was de- 
feated. In the fall of 1851, at the first election of judges 
under the Constitution of the State adopted that year, he 
was elected Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
district composed of the counties of Portage, Trumbull, and 
Mahoning. In February, 1852, while on a visit to her father, 
Judge R. P. Spalding—who had then become a resident of 
Cleveland, Ohio, his wife was taken sick, and died on the 
toth day of the following April. On April 26th, 1854, he 
married his second wife, Miss Ellen I. Barnes, of Lanesboro, 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts. This also proved to be a 
happy union, both on his own account and that of the three 
young children left him by his former marriage, by whom 
she has ever been most worthily esteemed and loved. At the 
expiration of his judicial term, in 1857, he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, and had a large and lucrative business 
in the counties of his former judicial district and adjoining 
counties, where he was regarded as a good lawyer and an 
able advocate. When the war of the rebellion broke out he 
ceased to act with the Democratic party, and at once identi- 
fied himself with the Union organization. In January, 1862, 
Governor David Tod, who had in the fall before been elected 
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Governor of Ohio by the Union party, appointed him Judge 
Advocate General on his staff, with the rank of colonel; but 
soon after, by reason of previous professional engagements, 
he was reluctantly forced to resign the position. In the fall 
of 1863 he was elected by the Union party to the Ohio Sen- 
ate, from the district composed of Portage and Summit 
Counties. Having been in the fall of 1864 elected ‘udge of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, he resigned his position as Sen- 
ator. In 1869 he was elected to a second term as Tudge of 
the Supreme Court. In 1874 he was again nominated by the 
Republican party for the same position, but, the State going 
largely Democratic that year, he was defeated. In 1875 the 
Legislature created a commission, consisting of three persons, 
to revise the statute laws of the State. In April of that year 
he was appoined by Governor William Allen, who had the 
fall before been elected Governor by the Democratic party, 
one of the Revising Commissioners. In the fall of 1875 an 
amendment of the State Constitution was adopted, creating 
a Commission in aid of the Supreme Court, in the disposi- 
tion of the large number of cases pending in that court. On 
February Ist, 1876, Governor R. B. Hayes appointed him a 
member of that Commission. Accordingly, he resigned his 
membership of the Revising Commission, and entered upon 
the duties of the Supreme Court Commission, where he re- 
mained three years, when the Commission expired by con- 


‘stitutional limitation. While on the Revising Commission 


be aided in the collation of the statutes, which were frag- 
mentary and scattered through many volumes, and rewrote 
a portion of them, which were afterwards embodied in the 
Revised Code, and enacted as part of the laws of the State. 
While connected with the Supreme Court he was four years 
Chief Justice, and one year Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court Commission. The results of his judicial labors appear 
in fifteen volumes of the Ohio State Reports, where his pub- 
lished opinions, measured only by their real merit, will re- 
main for him a sufficient memorial of his judicial ability. 
After the expiration of his judicial service he returned to the 
practice of the law, to enable him to give his children a 
liberal education, and now, in 1884, he finds himself again 
engrossed in the duties of his profession. The children of 
his first wife were Emily L., William R, and Edward L. Of 
these, Emily L. married George E. Fairchild, and is settled in 
Ravenna. William R., who is a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, resides in Canton, Stark County, Ohio, and is a prom- 
inent member of the Stark County bar. Edward L., a boy 
of bright promise, died of diphtheria, at the age of twelve. 
By his present wife he has had six children. Mary E., the 
eldest of these, a most lovely child, died of diphtheria when 
but five years old. Charles F. is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, and David B. is at the Western Reserve 
University, Ohio. Robert H. and Anna B. are children at 
home, and John L., the youngest child, died in his infancy. 
During the war for the preservation of the Union Judge Day 
took an active part in the recruiting service, and few civilians 
rendered more efficient aid to the Union cause. During 
those years he contracted a slight throat trouble, occasioned 
by too much out-door speaking, from which he has never fully 
recovered. More than a passing mention of his services is 
due to this memorable period, which witnessed the most 
active portion of his whole life. A life-long Democrat of 
the Jackson school, prominent in the councils of his party, 
he ever acted with those who sustained the integrity of the 
Union. The first gun that was fired on Sumter lifted him to 
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a higher arena. Abandoning party affiliations, he devoted 
himself to the Union cause with a zeal and enthusiasm that 
knew no abatement until the Republic won its imperishable 
crown at Appomattox. In raising and organizing the Ohio 
Union forces, Governors Dennison, Tod, and Brough re- 
spectively sought his co-operation, and he entered into the 
work with characteristic ardor and devotion. Having urged 
the assignment of General Garfield, then President of Hiram 
College, to the command of a regiment, he joined him in the 
work of its organization; and the meeting in the church at 
Hiram, addressed by Judge Day, was a memorable occasion, 
when the young men of the college and vicinity volunteered to 
form the first company in the old 42d Regiment of Ohio, whose 
first leader was destined to historic fame. Throughout this 
entire period the demands on Judge Day for his services on 
public occasions of every kind were almost unlimited; and 
the fervor of his public addresses roused men to action at 
home, and sent encouragement to those on the field. For 
himself permitting no reward, and asking no honor, he de- 
voted the whole energies of his being to the success of the 
cause. Born among the hills of Eastern New York, and 
spending his academic years at Castleton, Bennington, and 
Middlebury, Vermont, he has ever had an enthusiasm for the 
mountains that nearly amounts to a passion; and when worn 
with overwork he is accustomed to resort to them for rest 
and reinvigoration. For many years he and his family have 
spent part of the summer months among the Berkshire Hills 
of Massachusetts, where he has found the most delightful 
episodes of his busy life. He is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to which he seems much attached. But 
in religious views he is tolerant and liberal, and regards the 
life, rather than the creed, the best exponent of Christian 
character. In all religious, benevolent, and moral enterprises 
he takes a strong interest, giving to them liberally according 
to his means. Socially he is courteous and refined, exerting, 
in a quiet, unobtrusive way, a healthy and refining influence 
on the society around him; and in his community he stands 
high as a man of integrity and ability. 


_ YEATMAN, THOMAS H., of Cincinnati, Ohio, banker, 
and president of the Cincinnati Pioneer Association, was born 
July 8th, 1805, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the only son of Griffin 
and Jane Yeatman. His father was one of the pioneers of 
Cincinnati, whither he removed from Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, June 2oth, 1793, at which period Cincinnati was but 
a small village. The subject of this sketch received his ed- 
ucation at the Lancasterian Seminary, under Rev. Joshua H. 
Wilson, Caleb Kemper and Edmund Harrison, and gradu- 
ated at the Cincinnati College, under President Elijah Slack. 
At the age of sixteen he left home, and through the influence 
of General Harrison, afterward President of the United 
States, received the appointment of midshipman in the 
United States navy. He was ordered to report at once to 
Captain Spence, United States navy, at New York, then in 
command of the corvette “Cyane,” a vessel captured, with 
the ‘‘Levant”’ from the British, by the United States frigate 
“Constellation,” off the coast of Africa, in 1814. The “‘Cyane” 
was on the eve of sailing for the coast of Africa to aid in the 
suppression of the slave trade. He reported himself, and 
was very soon on his way to the West Indies and the African 
coast. The ‘‘Cyane”’ lost on this cruise one-fourth of her 
crew from black fever in fifteen days. In 1822-23 he was off 
the coast of South America and the West Indies, on board 


‘to the United States on board the schooner ‘‘ Terrier.” 
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the frigate “Constitution,” and was subsequently in active’ 
service under Commodore D. Porter, the hero of the ‘‘ Essex,” 


- who was in command of what was known as the “‘ Mosquito 


fleet,” engaged in the suppression of piratical acts in the 
West Indies.. He narrowly escaped a watery grave by ship- 
wreck, off Wilmington, North Carolina, while on his return 
After 
serving five years in the navy, he returned to Cincinnati in 
1827, and married Miss Elizabeth Hartzell. He then retired 


‘from the service, preferring civil life. In 1828 he commenced 


business as a broker, and afterward connected himself with 
the firms of Yeatman, Wilson & Shield, and Shield, Voor- 
hees & Co., in the manufacture of steam-engines, sugar- 
mills, and foundry-castings, a business which contributed 
largely to the commercial prosperity of the city of Cincin-. 
nati. In April 1841, Mr. Yeatman was one of the marshals 
of the funeral cortege which received the remains of Ex- 
President W. H. Harrison, at Cincinnati, on their way from 
the national capital for interment at North Bend, Hamilton 

county. In 1848 he gave much of his attention to the culti- 
vation of the grape and wine-making, then in its infancy in 
this country, and in 1851-52 visited various countries in 

Europe for the purpose of more thoroughly acquainting him- 
self with wine-making. He was afterward successful in ob- 
taining the first premium for wine at the World’s Fair in 

London and New York; also from the State fair in Philadel- 
phia, and the Vine Growers’ Association in Missouri, at St. 

Louis and Cincinnati. In 1863, Secretary Chase tendered 

him the position of assistant treasury agent for Memphis, 

Tennessee, which he retained for nearly two years. During 

the civil war he was appointed government purchasing agent 

at Vicksburg. After the war he returned to Cincinnati. In 

1867 he was nominated by President Johnson as postmaster 

of Cincinnati, but the senate, for party reasons connected 

with the president, did not confirm the nomination. - In 1868 

he was elected president of the Cincinnati Pioneer Associa- 

tion; and in the fall of 1869, was elected State senator for 

Hamilton county, Ohio. It was his vote (the parties in the 

senate being eighteen democrats and nineteen republicans) 

that passed the Fifteenth Amendment. Mr. Yeatman saw 

the city of Cincinnati grow up from a few hundred to 

nearly three hundred thousand inhabitants, and was full of 
recollections of Ex-President Harrison, St. Clair, Moses Daw- 
son, Charles Hammond, Israel Ludlow, Nicholas Longworth, 

Judge Este, Jacob Burnet, David Gano, James Findlay, Rob- 
ert T. Lytle, Peyton Symmes and other distinguished early 
residents of Cincinnati and its neighborhood. In politics he 
was of the old whig school, but of late years had pursued an 
independent course. He was made a Freemason in Lafay- ~ 
ette lodge of Cincinnati, in 1829, celebrated his golden wed- 
ding, February 8th, 1877, and died December tIgth, 1878. 


JOHNSTON, ROBERT ALEXANDER, M. A., Judge 
of Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas, was born No- 
vember 17th, 1835, at Mount Carmel, Clermont County, Ohio. 
His father, the late Campbell Johnston, Esq., was a native of 
Ireland, and, in company with a brother, James, emigrated to 
the United States during the war of 1812, “their young hearts 
full of sympathy for the American cause.” After some years 
spent in Pennsylvania and St. Louis, trading, these brothers 
entered into the wholesale grocery and dry goods and hard- 
ware business, on the west side of Main Street, a few doors 
below Second, in Cincinnati, in 1820, This continued until 
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1832, under the firm name of C. & J. Johnston, when Camp- 
bell Johnston retired to a large farm, near Mount Carmel, 
where he died in 1843, leaving Robert A. an orphan, in the 
eighth year of his age. Concerning his father, it has been 
said, that he was greatly respected and esteemed ; that “he 
was absolutely fair and honest in all his intercourse with 
others; that he was a Presbyterian in faith, and worshiped 
at the old frame building where now stands the imposing 
First Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, on Fourth Street, 
near Main (the Rev. Dr. Joshua Wilson then being pastor) ; 
that upon his removal to Clermont County he and his brother 
James organized a Presbyterian society, and erected a sub- 
stantial church building at Mount Carmel, which has still an 
influence for good in that community, but now supplanted by 
an imposing brick edifice; as a merchant made frequent voy- 
ages, in keel boats, to New Orleans, and as a farmer was pro- 
gressive, expending much in the introduction of fine breeds 
of horses and cattle; and that in politics he was an unflinching 
Democrat, and a great admirer of Andrew Jackson, whom, 
in personal appearance, he much resembled.” Judge John- 
ston’s mother was Miss Jerusha Sandford, of Bridgehampton, 
Long Island, New York. Of her it was said, that “she was 
a devoted wife, a kind mother, and lived the life of a true, 
noble Christian woman.’’ She died in 1854.. They lie side 
by side, at rest, in Spring Grove Cemetery. Five children 
survived them, all of whom are now living: John, James S., 
and Nancy C., born at Cincinnati; and Hannah H. and the 
| Judge, born at Mount Carmel, Ohio. James S. is an exten- 
sive farmer and stock and fruit grower, in Bond County, 
Ilonois; Nancy C. is now Mrs. Thomas Sherlock, of Clifton, 
with whom her sister, Hannah H., is now residing; Hon. John 
Johnston, the first mentioned, was educated at Miami Uni- 
versity, and is a prominent member of the Cincinnati bar. 
He first studied law under General Thomas L. Hamer, then 
under Judge Bellamy Storer, and graduated at the Cincin- 
nati Law School. He served asa soldier through the Mexican 
War. He practiced law at Batavia, Ohio, for several years, 
served as Prosecuting Attorney of that county, and as State 
Senator for Clermont and Brown Counties. He has the rep- 
utation of being a sound and able lawyer. Upon the death 
of the father, John was appointed guardian of the person and 
estate of Robert A., who, under his guidance, was educated, 
first in the schools of the immediate neighborhood of the old 
farm homestead, including a course at Gains’ Academy (then 
of much local distinction), and then at Hanover College, In- 
diana, where the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon him, in 1854, and Master of Arts in 1882. Judge 
Johnston taught school for a while, then studied law under 
his brother John, graduating from the Cincinnati Law 
School in the spring of 1857. He immediately began the 
practice of his profession, in Cincinnati, continuing per- 
severingly and with gratifying success until 1864, when 
his preceptor and brother, John, removed from Batavia to 
Cincinnati, and entered into partnership with him, under 
the firm name of J. & R. A. Johnston, with their office at the 
southeast corner of Third and Walnut Streets. This firm 
soon became a strong and influential one, commanding the 
confidence of the community, and securing its share of the 
legal business of that city and vicinity. No firm manifested 
more energy, displayed more professional skill, or transacted 
its business with more faithfulness to its clients, for its years, 
than did this, until it was dissolved by the election of Robert 
A. as Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the fall of 
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1876, to which office he was re-elected in 1881. Judge John- 
ston was a member of the City Council of Cincinnati, from 
1861 to 1863. He served as a soldier in the one hundred 
days’ service, during the late war, in the 138th Ohio National 
Guard, Colonel S. S. Fisher commanding, the regiment being 
stationed at Fort Spring Hill, on Appomattox River, near 
City Point, Virginia. He was for six years Mayor of Avon- 
dale; anda trustee of the Presbyterian Church of that 
suburb, where he resides in a beautiful home of his own con- 
struction. Judge Johnston married Miss Elizabeth T. Moore, 
a daughter of the late Lindsay C. Moore, of Batavia, Clermont 
County, Ohio. She is a niece of the Rev. J. F. Chalfant, 
D. D., and is an accomplished lady, and an active member of 
the Presbyterian Church, These are the names of their chil- 
dren: Campbell Moore, Lindsay Coats, Elizabeth Chalfant, 
Thomas Sherlock, Roberta Alexander, and Robert A. Thus 
it will be seen that the steps of Judge Johnston have been stead- 
ily upward. In every trust—private, public, professional—he 
has been found faithful. His growth as youth, man, lawyer, 
and judge, has been steady and marked, fully answering the 
expectations of his friends and constituents. His private 
character is blameless; his reputation as a lawyer clear; his 
probity as a judge unquestioned. Completely wedded to the 
science of the law, he is still an incessant, laborious student, 
and his judicial opinions carry with them the respect of the 
bar, and the concurrence, in general, of his associates on the 
bench, And he is but in his prime.. 


HARBEIN, JOHN, was born in Washington county, 
Maryland, January 17th, 1804, and was the oldest of the six 
children of Daniel and Elizabeth (Reber) Harbein. He had 
but one brother, the Hon. Thomas Harbein, of Missouri, who 
is still living, and in the late war served on the side of the 
Union with the rank of colonel. His oldest sister, Catharine, 
widow of Samuel Boyd, Esq., of Maryland, died a few years 
before his own decease. The next sister, Susan, widow of 
the late Hon. William H. Grimes, of Kansas, is still living; 
as is also his sister Mary, widow of the late Hon. Joseph G. 
Gest, of Greene county, Ohio. The fourth sister Eliza, wife 
of the Rev. S. N. Callender, of West Virginia, also survives 
him. His father and mother were of French and German 
descent. His father’s ancestors were Huguenots, and left 
France, fleeing from persecution. They sought asylum in 
England, and, upon the accession of James II to the throne, 
emigrated to America. In 1749 Peter Harbein purchased a 
tract of land of Thomas and Richard Penn, in the province 
of Pennsylvania. The family still retain this land, and treas- 
ure the old deed from the Penns; and to-day the old stone 
house and barn, built over a century ago, rival many modern 
farm houses and barns, even in Pennsylvania. From this 
homestead, ‘the old hive,” Daniel Harbein with his family 
moved to Washington county, Maryland, where his son John 
received his elementary education at a school in Clearspring. 
He finished his studies at an academy in Pennsylvania. 
Promptly upon leaving school he began looking about for a 
business occupation, and finding none of sufficient promise in 
his own State, concluded to try the West. In the spring of 
1826 he came with his father to Ohio, and purchased a farm 
and mill property about five miles west of Xenia, in what is 
called the Beaver valley, than which there is none more 
beautiful or fertile in the State. Upon the farm at the time of 
his purchase, still stood the block houses or forts, as they 
were called, ‘‘Greene county’s first mill, and the old log court 
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house,” described by Thomas Coke Wright in “Ohio Histor- 
ical Recollections.” There also were a few tombstones, 
which now; moss covered and mouldering, still mark the last 
resting place of the county's first senators. After the pur- 
chase they returned to Maryland, and on the 2d August, 
1827, Mr. Harbein married Miss Hetty, daughter of Rudolph 
and Magdaline Herr, who had the bravery to accompany him 
in their own carriage, over the rough mountains and through 
gloomy forests, to the new home he had selected. Here for 
a time they were obliged to live in a primitive style, but Mr. 
Harbein with characteristic energy, at once went to work, 
and in a few years erected a large house (the present home- 
stead), and established a thriving business. The great need 
of the county in those days were good public roads and rail- 
roads, to secure which he worked hard and contributed 
largely. Owing to the poor roads, it was not easy for the 
early settlers to procure medical aid, and Mr. Harbein for 
years was frequently called on to use the lancet and supply 
medicines himself. While developing his business interests, 
he did not neglect his farm, which steadily improved. He 
was a strong believer in the use of fertilizers, and through his 
liberal supply of ground bone, plaster, etc., to tenants, which 
seemed extravagant, still the increased crops and improved 
soil more than compensated. He introduced the wheat now 
so largely raised, and generally known as the “ Mediterra- 
nean,”’ into the West, and had he lived a year or two longer 
the traveler over the railroad crossing his farm might have 
seen beautiful fields of white poppies, as he had made ar- 
rangements to try opium culture. Mr. Harbein not only had* 
the discouraging features of a new undeveloped country to 
overcome, but had to resist the depressing influence of the 
oft-volunteered warning of older well wishing settlers, but 
people of less advanced views, who would tell him in great 
seriousness that ‘‘wise men may dream of mammoth mills, 
but only the foolish would try to realize the dream;” the 
“minnow will swallow the whale,’”’ and other sayings of like 
tenor. Still the mills went up, and house after house was 
built, until he became proprietor of a large distillery, flouring 
mills, saw mill, woolen factory, oil mill, and many houses 
and large tracts of land in Ohio and some of the Western 
States. When he made his first barrel of flour he branded it 
“Alpha,” from which the neighboring post-office (a mile dis- 
tant) took its name, and though now it is removed to the 
village of Harbein, still retains it. By doing thoroughly 
whatever Mr. Harbein attempted, much was added to his 
patrimony, but he was not tenacious of his means. His 
habits were temperate, his manners unostentatious and quiet, 
of a kind disposition, easily touched, even to tears, by tales 
of disasters or misfortunes, never during his life turning the 
real needy away empty-handed, and so secretly were his alms 
given, that only he and his God ever knew all his charities. 
On several occasions he gave young men the means they re- 
quired for collegiate education. As each of his own children 
arrived at the age of discretion, he furnished them liberally 
with means to start out-in life. Of a family of eight children, 
Daniel R., Jacob H., Mary E., Hetty M., Sarah J., Ann C., 
John T., and Benjamin F., the first, third, and sixth are de- 
ceased. Mr. Harbein was usually a good judge of men, was 
not of speculative habits, but of an emotional nature, and 
rather inclined to take every man to be honest, until he 
proved otherwise, than to apply the contrary rule. This faith 
in mankind was sometimes paid for, but in the aggregate 
probably resulted more beneficially than otherwise. He lost 
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money and some friends by being surety for them, but it was 
not in his philosophy to grieve over losses. When young 
he was a good singer, and was very fond of music. He 
was not of a disposition to add many to his list of acquaint- 
ances, and never forgot the friends of his youth, with whom, 
though separated often by hundreds of miles, he visited and 
corresponded from time to time throughout his life. While 
he was genial and social with his friends, he never permitted 
himself to speak harshly or disparagingly of others. A whig, 
he had little taste for politics, and after the organization of 
the republican party voted with it. In 1856 he retired from 
business. Fond of travel, he devoted a portion of almost 
every year to it. In 1868,soon after the opening of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, he went with one of his sons to California, 
and afterward made but a few other trips. In 1872 he was 
smitten with paralysis, and though afterward nearly recover- 
ing, never referred to his sickness nor lost his cheerfulness, 
but evidently never expected to survive the second stroke. 
On the morning of his last birthday he called at the home of 
a friend, and on entering said, with cheerful voice but 
slightly saddened countenance, ‘Three score years and ten 
are allotted to man,’’ and very shortly afterward he received 
another stroke, and died June 8th, 1873. Thus lived and 
died one of Greene county’s most prominent and useful men. 
Though for years surrounded by influences incident to a new 
country, his sympathies and nature were always opposed to 
the rude hilarity of pioneer life. His dignified mien, superior 
intelligence, polish and quiet bearing, commanded the re- 
spect of all those about him, and the effect on the manners 
and morals of Beaver Creek township, by the influence of his 
example for upward of forty-five years, is plainly observable. 


ALEXANDER, ISAAC N., a prominent lawyer of 
Van Wert, came of Virginia parentage, of Scotch-Irish an- 
cestors on the paternal side, and of German descent on the 
side of his mother. His grandfather and father were natives 
of Virginia, as was also his mother, whose maiden name was 
Nancy Hurlass. In 1815 his father, Isaac Alexander, moved 
from Virginia toOhio. He purchased land in Harrison County, 
where he settled his family, and where the subject of this sketch 
was born, December 14th, 1833. A farmer's boy, young 
Alexander grew up like the other youth of the neighborhood, 
assisting in the work of the farm, and going to such publio 
and private schools as the place afforded. At the age of six- 
teen he was sent to Carroll County, where he attended for a 
while the academy at Hagerstown, but he subsequently en- 
tered the Oberlin University, and completed his collegiate 
education there. Choosing for a profession the law, he com. 
menced reading in the office of Scott & Bingham, a leading 
law firm of Cadiz, Ohio, and had for his preceptor John A. 
Bingham, the distinguished jurist and statesman. About 
this time he was twenty-one. A year later a presidential 
campaign was coming on; and, espousing the cause of Fre- 
mont, he became the editor of the Van Wert American, a 
weekly paper, published at Van Wert, devoted to general 
news and the advocacy of the Free-soil party. In the mean- 
time he prosecuted his law studies. That election over, he 
abandoned journalism, and continued preparing for the bar, 
until 1857, when he was admitted by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. Commencing to practice his profession at Van Wert, 
he soon had numerous clients, and acquired, in a short time, 
the reputation of being an energetic and industrious attorney, 
a capable and safe counselor, and a successful jury advocate. 
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After a few years’ practice, and just when he had become 
fairly established in business, the war of the rebellion broke out. 
At the first call for troops, the young lawyer, feeling impulses 
of patriotism, promptly responded by joining, as a private, the 
15th Ohio Volunteers. He first saw service in West Virginia; 
was at Philippi, also at the affair at Rich Mountain, and at 
the sharp fight at Garrick’s Ford, where the rebel ‘General 
Garnett, in command, was killed. His term of enlistment 
expired August Ist, 1861. A month later he re-enlisted for 
three years, and went into the 46th Ohio. That regiment 
was organized in Camp Lyon, at Worthington, Ohio, and, 
being forwarded to Paducah, Kentucky, became a part of 
General Sherman’s command. He could have been major 
of the 46th from the beginning—the place was offered hin— 
he chose, however, to decline the honor, feeling the position 
required larger experience than his, or that it should be won 
by meritorious conduct in the field. He accepted the second 
place in the company, and shortly rose by promotion, for 
valor and discretion, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of his 
regiment. His division was ordered to the department of 
Western Tennessee, and to the conflict in the southern part 
of ‘the State. He was in the memorable battle of Shiloh, in 
the skirmish line of General Sherman’s division, that line 
which held the enemy in check for an hour and a half, and 
until it was driven in by the rebels resorting to a regular 
line of battle. Of the seven companies under the command 
of Colonel Alexander in that fight, one-third were either 
killed or wounded. The Confederates, forty thousand strong, 
were defeated, and Johnston—their general-in-chief—was 
slain. Beauregard, retreating to Corinth, fortified himself. 
In the siege which followed, Colonel Alexander participated. 
He remained in Western Tennessee until the enemy aban- 
doned that vicinity, when he was sent to take part in the 
operations against Vicksburg. There, under the burning 
sun of June, exposed to the malarial vapors of the swamps, 
the colonel performed the duties of a soldier with valor and 
steadiness. He was there when that Gibraltar of the Mis- 
sissippi succumbed—when, on July 3d, 1863, Pemberton sur- 
rendered to Grant the hundred and seventy-two cannon, 
fifteen generals, and twenty-nine thousand men. He was 
afterward engaged in the movements against Beauregard’s 
third line of defense, extending through Central Mississippi 
to Alabama, and was in the fight at Jackson, which for the 
time ended the campaign in Mississippi. Upon the prospect 
of a decisive fight in East Tennessee, the colonel’s regiment 
was hurried, by boat, to Memphis; thence it was hastened to 
Chattanooga, to have a part in the battle to be waged for 
possession of that gateway to the South. It arrived in time 
to be assigned a very responsible situation—a situation which 
Sherman, in his official report, designated the ‘“‘key to the 
position,” for it made practicable that brilliant bayonet charge 
at Missionary Ridge, executed under the terrible fire of the 
Confederate guns. Then, after participating in the operations 
to relieve Burnside, who was shut up by Longstreet at Knox- 
ville, Colonel Alexander’s regiment went into quarters, for 
rest, at Scottsboro, Alabama. That was in the winter of 
1863-64. The regiment was there reorganized, and being 
furnished new Spencer repeating rifles, joined, on the follow- 
ing May, in the march from Chattanooga to Atlanta. He 
was in the two days’ conflict at Resaca, was under fire at 
Dallas, and again at Noonday Creek, Kennesaw Mountain, 
and at a point near where the lamented McPherson fell. In 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, Colonel Alexander com- 
c—13 


him to a raking enfilading fire, and great loss. 
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manded the right wing of the skirmish line—that line which 
preceded the storming column, and, diverging, gained the 
crest of the mountain, and a position which the Confederate 
General Cockerell, in his official report, speaks of exposing 
: At one 
time in the fight of July 22d, the division of General Leggett 
became especially the object of the enemy’s maneuvering. 
The plans of the rebels for his capture were nearly com- 
pleted when the brigade of General Walcutt, of which the 
colonel’s regiment was a part, by a skillful and rapid move- 
ment, flanked the Confederates, under the command of Gen- 
erals Cleaborn and Cheatam, thereby spoiling their arrange- 
ments and losing them the day. Colonel Alexander was 
also in the actions to the right of Atlanta—at Ezra Church, 
Janesboro, and Lovejoy’s Station, at which last place the 
battles before Atlanta terminated. Subsequently a force to 
which he was attached encountered a body of seven thousand 
rebels, at Griswoldville, Georgia. They had a battery. The 
Union troops were scarcely a fourth of that number. The en- 
gagement which ensued was fierce and bloody. In that 
victorious, and the last battle in which Colonel Alexander 
took part, the enemy suffered heavily, and that small detach- 
ment of Union soldiers lost sixty men. Colonel Alexander 
served his country well. He was among the first to rally 
around the old flag, and to risk his life in defense of the 
nation. He went through the West Virginia campaign, and 
that of the department of Western Tennessee, and of the 
operations in Mississippi. He fought his way to Georgia, 
and shared in the vicissitudes, encounters, and dangers of 
“Sherman's March to the Sea.” His only brother capable 
of rendering assistance to his aged parents was now wounded, 
and was held as a prisoner of war by the Confederacy. 
Having, on the 21st of December, reached Savannah and the 
sea, the colonel, after nearly four years of military services, 
bearing the scars of many a wound from rebel missiles, re- 
signed his commission in the army, and returned to Van 
Wert. Applying himself to the recovery of the clients that + 
had wandered away, he was soon again in the enjoyment of 
a large and increasing practice. He renewed his reputation 
of being an accurate lawyer, an honest adviser, and a direct 
and forcible speaker. He is gifted with tenacity of purpose, 
possesses great enduring qualities, and is noted for his per- 
sistence in appealing from adverse decisions until he can ob- 
tain one favorable, or can go no further. He is the leading 
attorney of his bar, and is of counsel in most of the im- 
portant litigations of his county and judicial district. He is 
the general solicitor of the Cincinnati, Van Wert and Michigan 
Railroad, and the legal adviser of the Atlantic and Chicago 
Road. A number of young men have received their first 
lessonS in law from him, and in his office prepared them- 
selves for the bar, among whom, successfully practicing at 
Van Wert, is G. M. Saltzgaber, ex-State Senator of Ohio. In 
1872 the colonel was elected to the convention called to 
amend the constitution of the State. He was an active mem- 
ber of that body, and discharged the duties of that high trust 
in a manner satisfactory to his constituents. In 1876 he was 
chosen to represent his district in the Electoral College, and 
cast his vote for Rutherford B. Hayes. He was always op- 
posed to slavery, and ever since he commenced voting has 
been a steadfast adherent of the Republican party. In re- 
ligious matters he is liberal—manifesting no marked par- 
tiality for any particular denomination, but he attends more 
than any other the services of the Presbyterian Church, of 
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which his wife and children are active members. The col- 
onel is a public-spirited man. He has encouraged railroads, 
and rendered them material aid. And upon the demands for 
assistance in improvements for the substantial welfare of Van 
Wert he has always cheerfully responded. He is a warm 
friend of the education of youth, especially the common 
school system, and for a number of years has been a work- 
ing and useful member of the School Board. In 1857 he 
was married to Rebecca Alban, a native of Stark County, 
Ohio, and daughter of William Alban, of same place. He 
has had three children, all living, two daughters and a son. 
His daughters, Ella and Emma, are graduates of Wooster 
University, and his son, Willie, is still in the preparatory 
school. In person the colonel is tall, and strongly built. 
His hair and eyes are dark, and his complexion is fair. In 
habits he is temperate, and in manners unaffected. His 
home is in Van Wert, where he has a beautiful residence, 
and where he is actively engaged in his profession, assisted 
by a former pupil of his, whom he has taken into a law 
partnership. 


GOODRICH, WILLIAM H., D. D., Presbyterian 
minister, was born in New Haven, Connecticut, and died July 
11th, 1874, at Lausanne, Switzerland. He came of ancestors 


distinguished for literary abilities and piety, his father being. 


the late Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, D: D., of Yale Col- 
lege, his grandfather, Hon, Elizur Goodrich, formerly repre- 
sentative in Congress, and for twenty years mayor of New 
Haven, and his great-grandfather Rev. Elizur Goodrich D. D., 
an eminent clergyman and astronomer. His mother was 
daughter of Noah Webster, LL. D., the lexicographer. He 
was carefully trained at home by his -mother, and then 
studied at Yale, where his father was a professor, graduating 
finally from the theological department. He became a tutor, 
and whilst in that position his personal courage was put to a 
severe test during a college disturbance, in which he received 
a dangerous wound in the head that affected all his after-life. 
He was obliged to relinquish mental work and spend some 
years in rest and travel, part of the time in Europe, before 
entering upon the duties of the ministry, to which he had de- 
voted himself. In 1850 he was settled as pastor of the Con- 
gregational church of Bristol, Connecticut, where he re- 
mained for four years, and was then called to the pastorate 
of the Presbyterian church in Binghamton, New York, re- 
maining there until 1858, when he was called to Cleveland 
as assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian church, the 
duties being from the first substantially those of pastor. His 
training for the work had been admirable; without being a 
genius his intellect was a good one; witha capacity for labor 
and a correct judgment in its application. He was sur- 
rounded from childhood with the sweetest and purest influ- 
ences, as the family was in such easy circumstances that he 
was not restricted in literary pursuits, and for which he had 
an exquisite fondness, by want of means. Though an ex- 
tensive reader, he was not pedantic, nor did he neglect the 
study of men. He had a power of organization which would 
have made a successful man of business, but which, under a 
calm exterior, a casual acquaintance would not have sus- 
pected. In applying this faculty to sacred affairs, he believed 
that God would help those most who adopted the most judi- 
cious means, Educated at Yale under high Calvinistic influ- 
ences, these naturally colored his theological views, although 
his temperament was liberal and clearly in the opposite di- 
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rection. During fourteen years service in the Cleveland 
pulpit he did not deliver a sermon which was not carefully 
prepared; as literary productions they were logical and 
symmetrical, sometimes garnished by sentences of original 
poetry. In the desk he was never common-place, never 
prolix, and yet never excited. Without eloquence his diction 
was always interesting, and his manner attractive, because he 
was deeply in earnest. His voice was clear and pleasant. 
He did not fail in the philosophy of religion, but the argu- 
mentative portions seemed to coalesce with the fervor of his 
exhortations. He did not fall into mannerisms, nor relapse 
into those monotones and alliterations so common in the pul- 
pit. Though he was moderate and easy of delivery, he was 
not lacking in impressiveness. As an extemporaneous 
speaker he was even more happy than in written addresses. 
At lectures, funerals, and.on public occasions his faculty of 
holding an audience with clear, flowing, well-chosen senten- 
ces, apparently without effort or preparation, was rarely 
equaled. When the war of the rebellion broke out he took 
the cause of his country to his heart. He has been heard to 
say that he longed to be on the field in some useful capacity, 
and had a strong inclination to range himself in the line of 
battle. The necessity of war was acknowledged by him. 
Looking through history, he saw the finger of God in the con- 
troversies of nations, especially in religious wars. He had 
fears of a contest of this sort in this country at some future 
time. During a short time he was with the army of the 
Potomac in the Christian commission, he came near his death 
from a disease of the camp. The results showed themselves 
in a subsequent sickness, through which he barely lived. It 
was evident his career could not be a long one, but hoping 
for better results, he went to Europe in 1868, remained eight 
months, and returned much better. But soon his health 
again gave way, the serious consequences of the injury to his 
head in his college days manifesting themselves. He again 
sailed for Europe in 1872, with his wife, and at first received 
considerable benefit from the journey. But, when making 
preparations for returning to the United States, he suffered a 
relapse, and after much patient suffering he died peacefully. . 
The news of his death was received with great sorrow in 
Cleveland and wherever he was known. The tributes to his 
memory were spontaneous, touching, and general, it being 
felt that not only his church, but the city at large, and the 
whole country, had suffered a loss. 


DUHME, HERMAN, manufacturing jeweler and mer- 
chant, of the house of Duhme & Co., of Cincinnati, was 
born on a small farm in the ancient dukedom of Osnabruck, 
kingdom of Hanover, Germany, June 14th, 1819. He re- 
ceived a common country school education, which was asso- 
ciated also with thorough religious teachings. In August, 
1834, the father of Mr. Duhme concluded, on account of the 
unsettled state of European affairs, to come to America: 
and being a man of influence in his community, he per: 
suaded a number of families, numbering in all about one 
hundred persons, to accompany him and try their fortunes 
in the United States. He chartered a small vessel at Bremen, 
and departed with his family and friends for New York, 
where they arrived after a seven weeks’ voyage. The entire 
party proceeded at once to the State of Ohio, and settled at 
Springfield, where the subject of this sketch, then a boy of 
fifteen years, found employment with Mr. Griffith Foos, one 
of the old pioneers of Clarke County. Mrs. Foos took a 
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great interest in the lad, and devoted much time to his train- 
ing and education. From her he learned to speak and read 
the English language. He remained with the family two 
years; and so great was the attachment that grew up between 
them that twenty years later Mr. Foos, after the death of his 
wife, came to Cincinnati, and spent the remainder of his life 
at the home of Mr. Duhme. In 1840 Mr. Duhme went to 
Cincinnati, where he found employment in a dry-goods store 
as salesman. He filled this position with satisfaction to his 
employers for one year, when he accepted a similar position 
in a wholesale jewelry and fancy store. At this business, 
which he liked better than any of his former occupations, he 
remained three years, laboring hard in the interest of his 
employers, and frugally saving a portion of his earnings 
with a view to future contingencies. In the winter of 1841-2 
came dull times; trade fell off and money became scarce; 
salaries were reduced to a minimum; and it was then that 
his savings enabled him to cherish an idea of starting busi- 
ness for himself. Being at that time (1842) just past his 
majority, he went to New York, taking with him the few 
hundred dollars he had saved, and there bought goods from 
the best houses he could find in the trade, and, returning 
with his small stock, he opened a wholesale jewelry and 
fancy store. From this small and unpropitious beginning has 
grown one of the finest jewelry establishments in the world, 
which is pointed out with pride to the stranger, and of which 
the Queen City is justly proud. The dust and sweepings 
during a year from this concern amount to more than ten 
times the entire capital from which it grew. But the house 
we now see did not spring up in a day. Its growth, how- 
ever, more than kept pace with the growth of the city. 
Every exertion was made by Mr. Duhme to make his estab- 
lishment first-class in every department; business grew rap- 
idly, and soon a larger establishment was needed. Conse- 
quently, a few years later he established himself at the 
Commercial Bank buildings, on Main Street. These build- 
ings were at the time situated in the very center of the busi- 
ness portion of the city. About this time American-made 
watches were for the first time offered to the public. The 
interest of Mr. Duhme was solicited in their favor, and, as he 
firmly believed in patronizing home manufacture, he became 
a great friend to the enterprise, and induced many a pur- 
chaser to try an American, when his preferences were in 
favor of the foreign article. He was the first who, through 
persistent efforts, enlisted the favor of our Western people to 
this branch of American industry. He held the agency for 
the sale of American watches for many years. In 1851 the 
great World’s Fair was opened in Hyde Park, London, 
England. Mr. Duhme visited it in the interest of his trade. 
He visited the leading manufacturers in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and completed arrangements for 
importing his goods from those countries direct. In 1858 
Mr. Duhme removed his business to his present excellent 
location on the corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets. Here 
the great monetary crisis of 1857, which swept many of the 
oldest and best houses in the city out of existence, found 
him. A season of depression unprecedented was experi- 
enced on all sides, which lasted until the declaration of our 
great civil war of 1861, when both calamities swept his entire 
capital away.. But he was saved from complete ruin by the 
good reputation he had earned for himself during the years 
of his successful business, and with indomitable pluck and 
energy he resolved to recover, if possible, his lost fortune. 
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Soon he had the satisfaction of seeing his business improve; 
circumstances the reverse of those he had just experienced 
came fortunately to his aid, and in a few years the house 
was more. prosperous and doing a larger business than ever. 
The greatly increasing demand for articles of elegance in 
the West prompted the idea of establishing a manufactory 
in connection with his store, his main object being to keep 
the money at home that was flowing to the East for articles 
of all descriptions in his line. The attempt was made in a 
moderate way, and was followed with success. Soon this 
enterprise grew to large proportions, and with singular judi- 
ciousness one department after another was added from time 
to time. New and perfect machinery was provided, and the 
best artisans were engaged in the various departments. A 
special feature was made of diamond setting, designing was 
introduced, alchemy was added, and nothing was left undone 
until a complete diamond setting and gold and silver ware 
manufacturing establishment was perfected, and where every 
one of the beautifully wrought and elaborately finished arti- 
cles to be seen in Duhme & Co.'s magnificent salesroom 
can be produced, a manufactory where nearly three hundred 
skilled hands find constant employment, among whom can 
be found representatives of almost every European nation- 
ality. It is the largest jewelry concern in the West, and of 
its kind the most complete in the world. Mr. Duhme’s life 
has been an exclusively business one, having never partici- 
pated in politics or public matters in any way, though a 
most liberal and open-handed supporter of such enterprises 
and institutions as are calculated for public benefit and the 
cause of humanity. -He has identified himself in an unmis- 
takable manner with the material interests of Cincinnati, 
and has always thrown the full force of his excellent charac- 
ter and sound judgment into whatever promised to insure 
her progress. He is a man of the highest type, of unflinch- 
ing moral purpose, inflexible integrity, simple and retiring in 
his habits, and genial and courteous in his social relations. 
Mr. Duhme has been married twice—first, in April, 1847, to 
Miss Mary Ann McNicol, daughter of Peter McNicol, an 
early pioneer of Cincinnati. Of this marriage there are two 
children now living, Herman and Frank, both exemplary 
young business men, associated with their father. In August, 
1865, he married his present wife, Miss Mary C. Galbreath, 
of which union there are also two living children—Lottie, 
aged sixteen, and Albert, aged four years, 


BAKER, WILLIAM, lawyer, son of Hon. Timothy 
Baker, was born in Norwalk, Huron county, Ohio, February 
sth, 1822, and living April, 1883, in Toledo, Ohio. He grad- 
uated at Dennison University, Ohio, entered the law office of 
General Charles P. Goddard, of Zanesville, and took the full 
course at the law school of Harvard University, graduating 
in 1844. In that year he was admitted to the Ohio bar, and 
commenced practice in Toledo the same year. In 1847 he 
formed a partnership with Hon. M. H. Tilden, which con- 
tinued until 1850. In 1857 he formed a partnership with 
Hon. W. A. Collins, which lasted until 1869, after which he 
remained alone, having a general practice in the courts of 
the State, his special and favorite field of labor, however, 
being in commercial and real estate law and chancery. He 
was concerned in many of the leading business enterprises of 
Toledo and the surrounding country; was a director of the 
Milburn Wagon Works Company, one of the organizers, and 
for fifteen years director, of the Toledo and Wabash Railroad, 
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and was one of the foremost in originating and carrying to final 
success the Toledo, Norwalk and Cleveland Railroad, which 
ultimately became part of the Lake Shore Railroad. He was 
also the regular attorney for several banks, railroads and other 
business corporations. He took an active interest in political 
affairs, being a whig and republican, holding it the duty of a 
citizen to interest himself in the affairs of the country, but he 
uniformly declined political preferment. During the war he 
was active and liberal in all measures for the support of the 
Union. Of thorough education and fine culture, he was, as a 
lawyer, a quiet, indefatigable worker; faithful and scrupul- 
ously conscientious with his clients; sound and well read; a 
careful, trusted adviser. In political matters, although no 
office-seeker or ambitious politician, he was influential and 
threw the weight of his strong and important influence on the 
side of honesty and capability. As a citizen, he was public- 
spirited and liberal. Every Christian church in Toledo, of 
whatever denomination, counted him among its benefactors, 
and all charitable enterprises had his name upon their rolls 
as a liberal giver for the public good. Although chiefly 
identified with the Baptist church, he was liberal toward all. 
He married in August, 1849, Miss Frances C. Latimer, daugh- 
ter of Peter Latimer, Esq., of Norwalk, Ohio. 


SAGE, GEORGE R., United States Judge for the 
Southern District of Ohio, was born at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
August 24th, 1828, the eldest son of Rev. O. N. and Eliza- 
beth B. Sage—the former a native of Vermont, and the 
latter of New York. His father is a retired Baptist minister. 


The family came to Ohio in 1835, and in 1843 removed to | 


Covington, Kentucky, where they remained until 1849, when 
they returned to Ohio, locating at Cincinnati, where they 
have since then resided. Judge Sage was educated at Gran- 
ville College, now Dennison University, Granville, Ohio, 
where he graduated in 1849. Before entering college he 
learned the printer’s trade, and during his vacations through- 
out his college course employed his time in setting type in 
various printing-offices. The year following his graduation 
he taught mathematics in the academy at Lebanon, Ohio, at 
the same time studying law. He afterwards entered the 
Cincinnati Law School, where he was a classmate of the 
late Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana. He was admitted to 
practice at Frankfort, Kentucky, in June, 1852, and on the 
same day argued his first case in the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky. The case involved the control of the property 
of the Western Baptist Theological Institute, of Covington, 
Kentucky, then worth $400,000, and turned upon questions 
of constitutional law. Charles K. Morehead and M. M. 
Benton were the leading counsel with him, and Attorney 
General Harlan, father of Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Governor Morehead, of 
Covington, the opposing counsel. In November, 1852, he 
was admitted to practice at Cincinnati, and in February, 
1853, became a member of the law firm of King, Anderson 
& Sage. In 1857 he entered into partnership with Hon. 
Thomas Corwin, whose daughter, Eva A., he married in 
1855. In 1858 the firm removed to Lebanon, Ohio, where 
Judge Sage was engaged in practice until Governor Corwin’s 
death, in December, 1865. He returned to Cincinnati, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1866, and soon secured a large and lucrative prac- 
tice in important cases. In 1867 the law firm of Sage & 
Hinkle was formed, which continued up to Judge Sage’s ap- 
pointment to his present position by President Arthur, March 
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| 21st, 1883. Prior to accepting this exalted position, Judge 


Sage held but one public office, that of Prosecuting Attorney 
of Warren County, Ohio, which he filled for six years. He 
has been repeatedly urged to become a candidate for Con- 
gress in the Warren district, but always declined. Upon the 
death of Judge Wm. White, in March, 1883, Judge Sage was 
by President Arthur appointed his successor as United States 
District Judge for Southern Ohio, and took his seat on the 
bench April 7th, 1883. Shortly before this appointment, 
Governor Foster tendered him a position on the Supreme 
Bench of Ohio, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Judge Longworth, but he declined. 


BACKUS, FRANKLIN T., lawyer, was-born May 6th, 
1813, in Lee, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, and died May 
14th, 1870, at Cleveland, Ohio. When he was very young, 
his father, Thomas Backus, removed to Lansing, New York, 
and there died, leaving a widow and large family with but 
limited means of support. From this cause, he was obliged 
to spend his early youth upon a farm, and to the hardy exer- 
cise thus daily taken was due the strong constitution which 
in after life enabled him to endure confinement and the 
severe mental toil of an extensive legal practice. From his 
earliest years, he had inextinguishable thirst for knowledge, 
and whilst working on the farm he was planning an education 
for himself. By hard study he prepared’ himself for college 
in an unusually short time, and, on examination, was admit- 
ted to the junior class at Yale College in 1834. He passed 
rapidly through the collegiate courses, graduating in 1836, 
with high honors, and holding the position of one of the best 
mathematicians of his class. As a proof of the estimation in 
which he was held by the faculty, he was tendered the posi- 
tion of assistant professor or instructor in the college, 
although he had but just graduated. Immediately on leav- 
ing college, he removed to Cleveland, and commenced life 
there by opening a classical school, in which he was very 
successful. He then entered on the study of law in the 
office of Messrs. Bolton & Kelly, who were among the lead- 
ing members of the Cuyahoga county bar. He was admit- 
ted to practice in August, 1839, at the term of the supreme 
court then in session, and in a very short time took a high 
position in the profession. Being interested in political mat- 
ters, he took an active part on the whig side, and in 1841 was 
nominated by that party to the office of prosecuting attorney 
Cuyahoga county, winning the nomination against the 
rivalry of several older lawyers of high standing in the pro- 
fession. He was elected, and filled the office with so much 
ability that he was reélected for the second term of two years. 
In 1846 he was elected to the State house of representatives, 
and became one-of the most prominent members of his party 
in the State. He was subsequently nominated by the whig 
party for supreme judge of Ohio, and afterward by the republi- 
can party to the same position. The ticket upon which he was 
placed failed of success in each of those years, but he stood 
high upon it. In the winter of 1860-61, he was appointed by 
Governor Dennison one of the peace commissioners of Ohio, 
charged with the duty of endeavoring to compromise the dif- 
ferences between the North and the South. He labored zeal- 
ously to this end, but without success. After war had com- 
menced, he gave every assistance in his power to the work 
of maintaining the existence of the government and suppress- 
ing the rebellion, though not always approving the measures 


! taken to that end. His thoroughly legal mind shrank from 
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any measure that he believed not to be in conformity with 
the plain requirements of the constitution, his opinion being 
that the Union should be maintained and the government 
supported at all hazards, but that it was unnecessary to vio- 
late or strain the constitution for that purpose. In 1840, he 
associated himself in the practice of the law with J. P. Bishop, 
Esq., the partnership continuing fifteen years. Mr. Bishop 
became one of the judges of the court of common pleas, and 

_the partnership terminated. He then became the partner of 
Judge R. P. Ranney, and afterward of E. J. Estep, Esq. 
After his retirement from the State senate, he devoted him- 
self, with scarcely an exception, exclusively to his profession. 
At an early period in the history of Cleveland railroads, he 
became interested in them, and was retained as attorney and 
counsel for the principal companies, holding that position 
until his death. His knowledge of the law pertaining to 
corporations was remarkable, and probably unsurpassed. 
He was frequently consulted in behalf of the city, and his 
opinions were always to be final authority. He was most in- 
defatigable in the practice of his profession. No client ever 
lost by his inattention to the merits of the cause, or by his in- 
ability to present all its good points to a jury, or his neglect 
to hunt out for the judge all the authorities that sustained the 
case. His integrity no man questioned. He discouraged 
litigation when a reasonably fair settlement could be made, 
but no man was more pertinacious in prosecuting what he 
considered to be the right. In the spring of 1870, he broke 
down suddenly from overwork, and died. In January, 1842, 
he married Miss Lucy Mygatt, daughter of George Mygatt, 
Esq., then of Painesville, and afterward of Cleveland. 


CULBERTSON, JAMES COE, M.D., editor and 
proprietor of the weekly publication known as the Cincinnati 
Lancet and Clinic, also of the monthly periodical entitled the 
Obstetric Gazette, was born December Igth, 1840, at Culbert- 
son’s Mills, midway between Piqua and Troy, on the Miami 
Canal, Miami County, Ohio. During the last century three 
brothers emigrated from Scotland to this country, and settled 
in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, where they purchased a 
considerable quantity of land, improved it, and which became 
locally known as Culbertson’s Row. There Joseph Culbert- 
son was born. He married Miss Nancy Agnes Dickson. 
These were the parents of William Culbertson (the father of 
Dr. James C. Culbertson), and who was born in 1806 in West- 
moreland County, ofthe same State. Left an orphan and poor, 
at fifteen years of age, he was apprenticed to learn the trade 
of stone mason. Less than ten years afterward he was an 
extensive contractor, and as such built some of the locks 
upon the Pennsylvania Canal. Hearing of the building of 
canals in Ohio, he was thereby induced to move to that 
State, which he accordingly did in 1835, locating in Miami 
County. He was perhaps the largest contractor upon the 
Miami Canal. He operated north from Troy. Where others 
failed in the performance of their contracts with the State, 
owing to the magnitude and difficulties of the undertaking, 
he succeeded. And his financial success was commen- 
surate with his labors, receiving as compensation Ohio State 
bonds, depreciated, at the time, to thirty cents upon the dol- 
lar, and a portion of which he held until redeemed at their 
par value. He subsequently built the large flouring mills 


known for many years as Culbertson’s Mills, above men- | 


tioned, While the proprietor of these mills, he at one time 
conceived the idea of purchasing all.the wheat raised in the 
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Miami Valley, north of Dayton, and by holding so large an 
amount of this product, measurably to control the market 
for flour, He thus became one of the first capitalists in 
the State to attempt “cornering” this important cereal. He 
sold the mills in 1843, and during the same year purchased 
a farm in Butler County, situated four miles east of Middle- 
town, which he at once handsomely improved. When the 
building of railroads in the Miami Valley began, he became 
at once deeply interested in them as progressive features of 
the age, and was active in furthering the construction of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, becoming a large 
subscriber to the original stock of the road, and induced 
others to contribute of their means to that enterprise. He 
was also one of the original projectors of the Dayton Short 
Line, and contributed both time and money to the further- 
ance of its survey and construction. At the time of letting 
contracts for building the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, he proceeded to Nashville, and put in a bid for contract 


| to construct the entire line of that road. He was, however, 


unsuccessful in obtaining the award. For a third of a cen- 
tury he was a mémber of, and nearly that length of time an 
elder in, the Presbyterian Church ; always a large contributor 
to the varied benevolences of that Church, and to all local en- 
terprises ; and the special friend of indigent young men who 
were ambitious to obtain an education or a start in business. 
A number of men now prominent in the learned professions 
and other business pursuits owe the early completion of 
their education and financial start in business to assistance ob- 
tained from William Culbertson. Extremely fond of amuse- 
ments and society, his house was always open to the young 
people of the neighborhood, and to the clergy of his Church 
the latch-string was always out. William Culbertson closed 
his useful, honorable Christian life February 15th, 1873, at 
Blue Ball, Butler County, Ohio, aged sixty-six years. Of him 
it was said in the press, at the time of his death: ‘‘ He loved 
the Church. In him the poor, the rich, and bereaved found 
a wise counselor and a sympathizing friend. As a citizen he 
was enterprising and patriotic. As a gentleman, amiable 
and courteous. As a Christian, earnest and faithful. As a 
husband and father, generous and kind.” His funeral was 
largely attended, and, at his own request, a sermon was 
preached by his pastor, Rev. W. L. S. Clark, from the fol- 
lowing text (Numbers xxiii, 10): ‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” The 
old homestead, together with nearly three hundred surround- 
ing acres, yet remain, unbroken, in the family—ancestral 
lands which his children affectionately regard in a sense 
as a monument to the success which attended their father's 
honorable business career, and upon which the widowed 
mother and the youngest brother and sister of Dr. Culbert- 
son now live. The brother, William Lowry, while young in 
years, in an eminent degree fills his father’s place in that 
section of the Miami Valley. Like his father, he is a man 
of broad views, and.in his enterprises manifests similar traits 
of character. While Joseph W. is proprietor of, and lives on. 
an adjoining farm, leading the life of a highly respected and 
useful citizen. A fine oil painting of the ‘‘Old Homestead” 
now adorns the walls of Dr. Culbertson’s private residence, 
at No. 281 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati. May 3d, 1838, 
William Culbertson married Miss Mary Ann Coe, a daughter 
of the late Rev. James Coe, D. D., a Presbyterian minister, who 
was born in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania; received his 
literary and theological education at Jefferson College, under 
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the presidency of Rev. Dr. McMillan; came to Ohio as a mis- 
sionary, and preached in the Scioto and Miami Valleys, and 
was finally settled over the Churches of Troy and Piqua, and 
later over the Churches of Dick's Creek and Monroe—a 
minister still remembered for his tall, venerable, command- 
ing presence, and his earnest, tireless, and effective work in 
the Christian ministry, He married Miss Eliza Todd, of 
Paris, Kentucky, whose father emigrated from the North of 
Ireland to this country in the last century. She was a cousin 
to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. Their daughter, Mary A., was 
born in Piqua, October 13th, 1820, where she was reared and 
educated (partly under the tutelage of H. W. Hughes, Esq., 
now the president of the Union National Bank, of Cincin- 
nati, whose sketch and portrait appear elsewhere in this 
work). The following living children: James C., the subject 
of this sketch; Joseph W., born July 13th, 1843; Mrs. Eliza 
A. Mitchell, born April 23d, 1846; Mrs. Mary B. Hunt, born 
October 23d, 1848; Mrs. Fannie J. Eudaly, born November 
r5th, 1853; William L., born November tgth, 1856; and Ettie 
M., born February 16th, 1861. Anna M. was born March 
21st, 1851, but died July roth, 1854. Dr. Culbertson’s prelim- 
inary education was obtained in the schools common to the 
neighborhood of the homestead—first at Blue Ball; and, from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, at Monroe Academy, distant 
four miles from his father’s home. He subsequently entered 
the Junior Class at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, but ill- 
health interfered with his completing a full collegiate course. 
Returning to farm life, he remained there until August, 1860, 
when he went to Cincinnati, and commenced the study of 
medicine, in the office of Dr. John Davis; continued thus 
engaged, attending a course of recitations given by Drs. 
Clendenin, Mussey, Murphy, and W. T. Brown, during 
the winter of 1860-61, until April roth, 1861, when he 
volunteered as a private in Company D, of the 5th Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry—the first troops enlisted in that city 
under the first call of President Lincoln—went with the same 
to Camp Harrison, and then to Camp Dennison. Soon after- 
ward he was detailed as clerk to General J. H. Bates’ head- 
quarters; and July roth, went with his regiment, to Western 
Virginia; thence proceeded to Buchanan, from whence (ar- 
riving first at Clarksburg) three companies were sent to 
French Creek. Dr. Culbertson was detailed to act as medi- 
cal officer to that detachment. This was the beginning of a 
long and valuable professional experience. Upon the de- 
tachment’s rejoining the regiment, at Buchanan, it was or- 
dered to Romney, where he was at once detailed as hospital 
steward in ‘‘Seminary Hospital.’ While stationed in this 
hospital an epidemic of measles occurred among the troops 
stationed there, more than seven hundred being thus af- 
flicted, and nearly all of that number in the hospital at 
the same time. He remained there from September to 
November; then was ordered, by General McClellan, to 
Cumberland, Maryland, to take charge of medical stores, 
hospital supplies, etc. There he remained until December 
5th, 1861, when he was ordered, by General Rosecrans, to re- 
port to him for duty, at Wheeling, Virginia, where he was 
assigned to duty in Sprigg House Hospital, remaining there 
until March, 1862; was then ordered to accompany General 
Schenck to the Shenandoah valley of Virginia, as hospital 
steward. Arriving at Cumberland, he was placed on duty as 
executive officer at Cumberland depot and Claryville Hospi- 
tal, continuing there until August, 1862, when he was ordered 
back to Wheeling, and again placed on duty in Sprigg House 
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Hospital. In October, 1862, at the request of Dr. William 
Clendenin, Brigade-surgeon of Volunteers, in charge of Em- 
ory Hospital, he was ordered by the Secretary of War to re- 
port in person at Washington, and upon arriving there was 
assigned to duty as executive officer at Emory General Hos- 
pital, at that time in charge of Dr. Clendenin. Was there one 
year, where (owing to the illness of Dr. Clendenin) the duties 
were laborious, and much of the responsibility of the man- 
agement devolved upon Dr, Culbertson; and to him may 
justly be ascribed much credit for the successful admin- 
istration that attended their joint labors. This afforded the 
Doctor a most valuable field for study and practice in his 
chosen profession, of which he took advantage. October 
2oth, 1863, Dr. Culbertson was ordered to report to the Med- 
ical Director of the Department of the Ohio, at Cincinnati, 
and thereupon was assigned to duty at Marine Hospital, at 
that time in charge of his old preceptor, Dr. John Davis. 
While thus serving he had the privilege of attending lectures 
at the Ohio Medical College during the winter of 1863-64. 
February, 1864, he was attacked with pneumonia, and (not 
recovering speedily) was discharged on certificate of dis- 
ability, and thereupon returned to his home on his father’s 
farm, to recuperate. May, 1864, he received an unexpected 
telegram from Columbus, Ohio, notifying him of his appoint- 
ment as assistant-surgeon of the 137th Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry (the Seventh Cincinnati Regiment, Ohio National 
Guard). He accepted, and followed the command to Fort 
McHenry, and was there assigned to duty in charge of 
the general hospital of the fort, serving in that capacity 
until finally mustered out of the service, at Cincinnati, 
with the regiment. In September, 1864, he went to New 
York City, with a view to completing his medical educa- 
tion, and entered Bellevue Hospital Medical College. A 
vacancy occurred, in October, in the office of senior as- 
sistant physician in the New York City Lunatic Asylum, 
Blackwell's Island. As the position was open to competitive 
examination, Dr. Culbertson entered the list, with a large 
number of other applicants, and, after examination, was 
awarded the place by the staff of Bellevue Hospital. He 
proceeded at once to the asylum; found that his predecessor 
had died of typhus fever; the junior assistant in bed with the 
same disease; also a number of inmates and attendants. 
That night the superintendent, Dr. Ranney, was attacked 
with typhus fever, leaving Dr. Culbertson the only active 
medical officer in the asylum, in which there were more than 
nine hundred inmates. The next day, after making the 
rounds of the institution, by advice of the superintendent, he 
made application to the Commissioners of Public Charities 
and Correction for an assignment of four additional physi- 
cians to duty, which was granted. Within five days after- 
ward Dr. Ranney died, and thereupon Dr. Culbertson was 
appointed to act as superintendent. He filled the position to 
the entire acceptance and approval of the board, though then 
but in his twenty-fourth year. While thus officially employed, 
and doing his whole duty, he yet found time to keep up his 
studies and attend many of the lectures at Bellevue; and in 
March, 1865, received his degree as Doctor of Medicine. . In 
April he resigned as superintendent, and returned to Cincin- 
nati, where, May 3d, 1865, he was married to Miss Virginia B. 
Clark. This marriage was a very happy one, which made 
Dr. Culbertson’s bereavement all the more sad by the sudden 
demise of his wife, on the 11th of July, 1866. Mrs. Cul- 
bertson was born in 1841, and in her sixteenth year united 
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with the First Presbyterian Church, of Cincinnati, of which 
she remained a member until her death. She was ardently 
attached to the Church of her choice, and was not only 
keenly alive to all its affairs, but took a most active part 
in promoting those interests. From her childhood she was a 
member of the Sabbath-school-—first as a scholar, and after- 
ward as a teacher, and faithfully discharged the duties arising 
from both relations. As a teacher she was always at her 
post; and during the depressed days of the Church and 
Sabbath-school she never faltered, never lost faith in a suc- 
cessful future for both, and lived to see that faith realized in 
the prosperous state of her much loved Church and Sabbath- 
school. She continued to teach her class until within six 
weeks of her death. She was a woman of decided charac- 
ter—one whose influence was felt in whatever circle she 
moved. Dr. Culbertson first thought of making Chicago his 
home; but after a visit there, and sojourn for a few months, 
he determined to return to Cincinnati; which he did in the 
month of October, 1865, and at once began the practice of 
his profession. December 23d, 1873, he purchased from Dr. 
E. B. Stevens the Cincinnati Lancet and Observer, a monthly 
medical journal, a prominent publication of its class. Octo- 
ber, 1875, he purchased the Jdiana Journal of Medicine, 
published at Indianapolis, and consolidated it with the Lancet 
and Observer. June, 1878, he obtained possession of The 
Clinic, a weekly medical journal published in Cincinnati; 
consolidated that journal with the Lancet and Observer, 
under the title of Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic, which he has 
since edited and published as a weekly medical journal, 
and which, under his management, has attained an enviable 
position as a leading periodical of its class, circulating not 
only throughout the United States and Canada, but having 
subscribers in nearly every part of the world. In Septem- 


ber, 1881, he purchased the Obdstetric Gazette, the only | 


monthly specialty medical journal at that time in the 
United States, and has since published and done most of 
the editorial work upon that journal. In 1881 the increasing 
publishing business obliged Dr. Culbertson to extend his fa- 
cilities for issuing his journals, to accomplish which he pur- 
chased a property on Seventh Street, between Plum and 


Central Avenue, where he erected a commodious building, - 


in the second story of which was placed a hall, which the 
doctor elegantly carpeted and otherwise suitably furnished 
for the special accommodation of the medical societies of 
Cincinnati. It is appropriately named ‘ Lancet Hall,” and 
is the common rendezvous of the medical profession of that 
city and vicinity. In 1882 Dr. Culbertson became interested 
in the manufacture of fine pressed brick, and was one of 
the incorporators of the ‘Southern Ohio Brick and Tile 
Manufacturing Company,” of which he is vice-president and 
one of the largest stockholders. Though in operation but 
a little over one year, they are being rapidly introduced in 
the market. Among the buildings erected out of them may 
be named the Grand Central Depot, Huntington’s Block, Mt. 
Auburn, Herancourt’s Brewery, W. S. Merrill Chemical 
Company’s laboratory, etc. On account of the large 
cost of fuel required in the burning of brick and ceramic 
products by the old methods, he, in company with his 
brother-in-law, W. A. Eudaly, invented and adapted furnaces 
to kilns for use of coal, slack, and other cheap fuels, thus 
reducing the cost of burning more than fifty per cent. Dr. 
Culbertson and W. A. Eudaly have been awarded patents for 
their invention. The great personal discomfort and actual 
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damage to textile fabrics caused by the bituminous coal- 
smoke nuisance in Cincinnati caused Dr. Culbertson to in- 
vestigate the subject. His inquiries and experiments to abate 
the nuisance resulted in his invention of a furnace for use 
under steam-boilers, that is simple in construction, inexpen- 
sive, and that practically consumes and burns the gas and 
carbon that is usually emitted from the chimneys and smoke- 
stacks of manufacturing establishments. Dr. Culbertson was 
married, April roth, 1873, to Miss Sarah Pogue, a sister of H. 
and S. Pogue, dry goods merchants, of Cincinnati. His present 
marriage has been in all respects a fortunate and happy one, 
and has been blessed with three children ; the oldest, Henry 
Coe, born July 11th, 1874; James Clark, born June 3d, 1877; 
and Margaret Elizabeth, born November 25th, 1878. Dr. 
Culbertson has been a ruling elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati, since December, 1865. As a physician 
and surgeon his extended experience begin in the service 
of his country, while his editorial labors in supplying his pro- 
fession with much of its current literature have been of great 
advantage to him from an intellectual stand-point. He has 
a large miscellaneous library. Upon his shelves may be 
found representatives of all the leading medical publications 
of the United States. He thus keeps abreast of the times as 
to every progressive feature of that learned profession, per- 
forming his arduous labors, both as editor and practitioner, 
in a quiet, unostentatious way, but yet with energy and close 
application—the result being a steady increase in the volume 
of his business, while extending the circle of his influence. 
His position in that community may be, therefore, inferred 
as a man of the strictest integrity, of remarkable executive 
ability, as a progressive, leading member of his chosen pro- 
fession, as a Christian gentleman wielding large influence in 
religious circles, as a devotee to the science of medicine, 
whose litérary work in its behalf he is performing as editor 
and publisher with singular ability and success. 


JOHNSON, EDGAR MAYER, prominent lawyer of 
Cincinnati, was born in that city November 5th, 1836. His 
parents, David I. and Eliza Johnson, were both natives of 
England, who came to Cincinnati as early as 1817. His 
father was the first auctioneer in that city, a profession in 
which he was very successful, and which he followed for 
many years. Edgar M. was educated in the public schools 
of his native city. He was a remarkably brilliant student, 
and was so far advanced at the age of fifteen that he was 
enabled to take up the study of law, and by the time he was 
seventeen had graduated in the Cincinnati Law College. He 
began practicing at that early age. He was one of the most 
popular among the young members of the bar, and five days 
after reaching the age of eligibility was elected prosecutor of 
the Police Court of Cincinnati. He filled this position cred- 
itably until April, 1861, when he joined the law firm of James, 
Jackson & Johnson. In the early part of that year he en- 
tered the army as second lieutenant in the 6th Ohio Guthrie 
Grays, and served three months, and then one of his part- 
ners, Mr. Jackson, raised a Kentucky regiment, necessitating 
Mr. Johnson’s return home to look after their large law 
practice. In 1862 Judge James retired from the firm, and 
Mr. Johnson conducted their business alone during his part- 
ner’s service in the army. In 1866 the new firm of Hoadly, 
Jackson & Johnson was formed, which continued till 1870, 
when Mr. Jackson withdrew. Since 1873 the firm of Hoadly, 
Johnson & Colston has existed. This firm has had for many 
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years the largest and most lucrative practice of any firm in 
Ohio, it being of the highest character, and extending all over 
the United States, from the Common Pleas to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Their reputation has become 
national, and they are recognized as one of the great law 
firms of the United States. Their practice has extended into 
important railroad cases, and Mr. Johnson has himself be- 
come interested in several railroad corporations. He is di- 
rector in the New Orleans and North-eastern Railroad, gen- 
eral counsel for the Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas 
Pacific Railroad, director in the Cincinnati Southern, and 
vice-president of the Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad. 
The only public offices which Mr. Johnson ever held were 
prosecuting attorney of the Police Court and county pros- 
ecutor some years ago, which he accepted to fill an unexpired 
term, caused by the death of the prosecutor. He served the 
remainder of the term, and gave the salary of the office to 
the widow of the deceased. He was also member of the 
School Board of Cincinnati for two terms. In 1881 he was 
nominated for Lieutenant-governor by the Democrats, without 
being a candidate, and was defeated with the rest of the 
ticket. Mr. Johnson is a lawyer of versatile powers, learned, 
skillful, eloquent, and indomitable. There are few lawyers 
who can conduct a case more successfully, nor make an 
argument with more readiness, force, and effect. He is bold 
in his declarations, tenacious in his opinions, and always pre- 
pared to meet a sally from his opponent. Mr. Johnson was 
married, February Ist, 1865, to Miss Laura Louis, daughter 
of Adolph and Juliet Louis, of Cincinnati. 


HITCHCOCK, PETER, Burton, Geauga County, mem- 
ber of the State Senate, was born in Burton, January 16th, 
1818. He was the youngest of the three sons of Chief Jus- 
tice and Nabby Hitchcock. His education was received in 
the academies of his native town. His early choice in life 
was for the farm, and to that he has adhered, devoting 
his time, labor, and talent, which have brought to him a 
rich reward. Pursuing agriculture as a profession, he has 
made it eminently successful, and now resides in an ele- 
gantly built and appointed residence, that would vie with 
many a city mansion. 
age, he entered Colonel H. H. Ford’s Geauga Guards. At 
the age of twenty-four he became captain of the company, 
being commissioned by Thomas Corwin, and continuing in 
the command for ten years. In May, 1862, he was mainly 
instrumental in organizing the Geauga Blues, of which Gov- 
ernor Tod commissioned him captain. In 1864 this company 
was called into service by Governor Brough, and became a 
part, eventually, of the 171st Regiment Ohio National Guards. 
During the war he worked arduously for the Union cause, spent 
time, influence, and means in raising and forwarding troops 
to the field. In 1861 he largely raised and formed the ist 
Ohio. He declined positions of rank and honor, and served 
his country almost gratuitously. From the time of his first 
commission by Corwin, he held some position, military or 
civil, until the last, issued by Governor Hayes, in 1877. In 
1846 he was elected justice of the peace, and re-elected, till 
he held the office for eighteen consecutive years. Originally 
a Whig, he became a Republican in the formation of that 
party. He was, with great unanimity, placed in nomination 
for the House of Representatives in 1857, and elected, and 
re-elected in 1859. In 1861 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate ; he served again in the House in 1866-67 and 1870-71. 


So soon as he became of military © 
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He was elected to the Constitutional Convention, which sat 
through two sessions in Cincinnati in 1873-74, and was again 
elected to the House of 1876-77, and re-elected in 1878-79, and 
again chosen to the Senate of 1880. In 1861 he was elected 
Speaker of the House, and always occupied a place on im- 
portant committees, and was Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. He came to be known as one of the ablest, most_ 
useful, and valuable legislators of the State. The important 
subject of State finance and education matters have received 
from him much earnest and enlightened attention. A strong 
Union man, during the war he took a most decided stand on 
all occasions. At the age of twenty-three, on February 8th, 
1841, he was married to Miss Eliza Ann Cook, daughter of 
Hiram Cook, Esq., of Burton. They have had four children, 
three sons and. one daughter. Their second son, Charles 
Cook, in 1862, was killed in the battle of Perryville. The 
two remaining sons are successful business men. Their esti- 
mable daughter is an ardent worker in the ranks of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and other noble 
causes. It is a fact worthy of note that in the election of 
the Fall of 1883 the prohibition amendment received a pro- 
portionate vote in Burton probably larger than in any other 
part of the State. The Hitchcock family have been noted 
for their pureness of purpose and integrity of life. Mr. 
Hitchcock is a man who has won the confidence of all, even 
his political opponents. Sagacious, politic, a good reader of 
men, and a master of convincing argument, he has always 
exerted considerable influence in circles in which he has 
moved. He early in life united with the Congregational 
Church, of which he has ever since remained a consistent 
member. A member of every organization established in 
his township for the public good since he was twelve years 
old, he has labored steadily for the reform of men, and es- 
pecially the suppression of the liquor traffic. His long life 
has been devoted to the cause of Christianity, humanity, 
and his country. Now, in his ripe years, having passed the 
more active duties of life, he lives in the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens, and when his time arrives to depart, he will leave 
behind him a sorrowing multitude. His good deeds will live 
forever. 


WALBRIDGE, HORACE §&., banker and capitalist, of 
Toledo, Ohio, was born July 21st, 1828, in Oswego, New 
York. His father, Chester Walbridge, a quiet man of solid 
worth and high character, removed with his family to Toledo 
in 1834, and there operated largely in real estate. After re- 
ceiving his education in the Toledo schools, he commenced 
business life by serving as clerk for Stephen Marsh at g1 a 
week. After rapid promotion, he became, in 1854, one of the 
firm of P. Buckingham & Co., which changed in 1857 to 
Brown, Walbridge & Co., and in 1858 to H. S. Walbridge & 
Co., in which he remained until 1868, when he turned his 
attention to real estate and other business enterprises. He 
was a bold and skillful operator, of keen foresight and sound 
judgment, prompt to seize an advantage the moment it 
offered itself. He founded the Northwestern Savings bank 
in 1868, and from that time was its president. He was also 
a director of the Toledo National bank, and the Toledo Sav- 
ings Institution. He was president of the trustees of Toledo 
for the construction of the Toledo and Woodville Railroad, 
and became very active in forwarding that undertaking, and 
was also one of the commissioners appointed by the legisla- 
ture to secure a new eastern railroad connection. In all mat- 
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ters that promised to forward the interests of Toledo, he was 
very active, giving liberal and zealous support. In politics 
he was first a whig and then a republican, but never a poli- 
tician, holding no office other than a seat in’ the city council, 
where he attended faithfully to the interests of his constitu- 
ents. During the war he was very active in “prosecuting 
measures for filling the quota of the city, serving on the mili- 
tary committee, and giving time and money freely to the cause 
of the Union. He was for many years vestryman of Trinity 
Episcopal church, and liberal in his contributions to its funds. 
A self-made man, of strong impulses, public-spirited, free 
hearted, and open-handed, he was noted for the readiness 
and generousness with which he came to the rescue of any 
good work that needed prompt and liberal aid, especially 
suchas were for the benefit of the city. He was a leader of 
men by nature and choice, having the strength of will, force 
of character, and aggressiveness of disposition that make the 
leader. 
of Captain Thomas Watkins, a resident of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 


Rosa, STORM, physician, of Painesville, Ohio, was 
born at Coxsackie, Greene county, New York, in 1791, and 
died at Painesville, Lake county, Ohio, May 3d, 1864. He 
was of German parentage, and received a good education in 
his native place. Having an inclination for the medical pro- 
fession he studied medicine under some of the most eminent 
physicians in the State of New York, and on the goth of 
March, 1816, he was received among the licensed members 
of the Medical Society of Seneca county, New York. On 
receiving his diploma he started for the West, and took up 
his residence in Centreville, Geauga county, Ohio. As soon 
as he had fairly established himself in an office he gravely 
notified the deacons and sextons that he was in town, a young 
physician, and that ‘‘they must enlarge their graveyard.” 
This sally of humor hit the fancy of the people and at once 
established him in favor. In 1818 he changed his residence 
to Painesville, Lake county. Here he -continued to practice 
with much success, the number of his patients constantly in- 
creasing, and his reputation as a skillful physician rapidly 
extending. Educated in the old school of medicine, he 
practiced according to that school until, in 1841, he was 
induced by Dr. Pulte, of Cincinnati, and Dr. Barlow, of New 
York, to investigate the merits of the homceopathic school of 
medicine, founded by the German, Hahnemann. The result 
of the study of the next two years was his adoption of the 
homecéopathic principle, and the change of his practice. In 
1850 and 1851 he lectured on the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of 
Homeeopathy ” in the Eclectic College of Cincinnati, having, 
on his appointment to a professorship in that college, taken 
with him all the homceopathic students in northern Ohio, some 
thirty in number. In 1851 he accepted the chair of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women, in the newly organized Western 
Homeopathic College at Cleveland. Here he lectured for a 
number of years with great success, attracting numbers of 
students by his profound knowledge and clear elucidations. 
Upon his retirement from this position he was tendered the 
chair of practice in the St. Louis Homceopathic College, but 
declined, prefering to remain in Painesville and attend to his 
practice there. He was one of the earliest pioneers of homee- 
opathy in Ohio, and presided over the first public meeting of 
homeopathic physicians, which was held at Burton, Ohio, 
and was composed of nine members. His interest in homee- 
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In 1853, he married Miss Isabella D., daughter 
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opathy did not decline with his advancing years, and 
although he wrote but little for publication, his feelings were 
always for the advancement of the cause hé had espoused in 
middle life, after patient study and searching investigation. 
He was a thorough student, taking nothing on trust, but in- 
vestigating for himself. His medical lectures were prepared 
with great care, and presented the facts he desired to impress 
on the students with the most perfect perspicacity, and in 
simple and direct language. It was impossible for a student 
of even average intelligence and application to fail in com- 
prehension of the points presented in his addresses. In his 
personal conduct he was kind, gentle, and modest to a fault. 
As a physician, industrious and of sound judgment. In 
social life he was highly esteemed, his genial temperament, 
steady flow of good spirits, and keen sense of humor, making 
him a delightful companion. He was never daunted by dan- 
ger or difficulty in the practice of his profession, and was 
ready to lighten the gloomiest experience by a sally of wit or 
a humorous jest, whilst his kindness of heart never permitted 
him to indulge in witticisms or jestings that would be likely 
to wound or annoy. For a time he was an associate judge of 
the court of common pleas, filling that position with ability 
and conscientious fairness, but gaining from his experience a 
rooted disrelish of legal affairs. It is narrated of him that 
when two medical friends had fallen into litigation overa 
partnership he was called in as umpire, and on hearing the 
case, at once advised a friendly settlement, telling them any 
other course would leave them with empty pockets. They 
rejected his advice, went to law, and at the end of a year 
were both heavily out of pocket, after receiving a decision 
satisfactory to neither. He was a keen lover of nature, 
and was frequently found standing in reverential attitude, 
gazing upon a beautiful landscape, engaged, as he explained, 
in worship. His views on religious matters were tinged, 
during the the greater part of his life, with scepticism, but 
before his death he sent for a minister of the Episcopal 
church, who administered the sacraments to him, and he 
died after a short illness, in communion with that church. 
He was a man of striking presence, tall, over six feet, of 
heavy frame, and light complexion. He married, in 1818, 
Miss Kimball, of Centreville, Geauga county, and had a son 
and a daughter. The son, Lemuel Kimball Rosa, a rising 
young physician, graduated at Cincinnati Eclectic College. 
He died January 22d, 1850. 


HENSHAW, GEORGE, senior member of the firm of 
G. Henshaw & Sons, extensive manufacturers of furniture, 
of Cincinnati, was born in London, England, July 17th, 1805. 
His education was such as he obtained at one of the board- 
ing-schools in the suburbs of his native city until he was 
fifteen years of age. At that age he was apprenticed to the 
cabinet-making trade with a prominent manufacturer of 
London, of whom he thoroughly learned the art of making 
all kinds of furniture. At the age of twenty-one years he 
married, and started business for himself in that city, and 
soon established a reputation as a first-class business man 
and a manufacturer of elegant and substantial goods. In 
1843 he sailed with his family for the United States, intending 
to follow farming, and located in Edwards County, Illinois. 
Unaccustomed to that kind of a life, he soon found his way 
to Cincinnati, where a large field for his energy and enter- 
prise awaited him. In that city he commenced the manu- 
facture of furniture, which at that date was nearly all made 
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by hand. His former business experience was brought into 
requisition, and his business grew rapidly, while he himself 
grew no less rapidly in favor with the public for his excellent 
personal traits and qualities and business capabilities. Upon 
the invention of machinery and the application of steam in 
the manufacture of furniture, he was among the first to adopt 
them, and in succeeding years he kept abreast with all such 
inventions and methods as were deemed an acquisition in 
the development of his industry. It was not long before he 
had a large manufactory established, with which was con- 
nected an extensive store and salesroom. In this, his chosen 
vocation, his life was chiefly spent, laboring zealously in be- 
half of his interests, which was rewarded with great success 
in a financial point of view, but none the less than by the 
honorable name and position he won among his fellow- 
citizens; and his name and character will bé cherished in the 
memory of many who knew him as a man of great personal 
worth, probity of character, and of noble and generous im- 
pulses. His career forms an important part in the industrial 
history of Cincinnati. In 1873 he retired from active busi- 
ness, and spent in a quiet way the remainder of his days at 
his home on College Hill, the beautiful suburb of Cincinnati, 
where he died at the age of seventy-six, leaving a wife, four 
sons, and three daughters. Since then, on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1883, the wife and partner of his life for fifty-five years 
entered into her rest. Two of the sons, Edward and George 
Henshaw, both men of high character and business standing, 
continue the business left by their worthy father. 


GOODE, PATRICK GAINES, ex-member of Congress, 
and ex-judge, was born in Prince Edward's county, Virginia, 
May toth, 1798; died October 7th, 1862. His father, Philip 
Goode emigrated from Virginia to Warren county, eight 
miles south of Xenia, in 1805. Here he purchased land, and 
settled on it until 1814, when he removed to Xenia for the 
purpose of educating his family. Young Patrick, had worked 
on the farm until he was sixteen years of age, and was much 
attached to farm life and left it with regret. He commenced 
his education with Professor Espy, who conducted a classical 


school at Xenia. At this academy Patrick remained nearly. 


three years, when Professor Espy removed to Philadelphia, Pa., 
to which place Patrick accompanied him. In the new insti- 
tution opened by the Professor, he pursued his studies and 
acted as tutor. Here he remained about two years, when he 
removed to Lebanon, Warren county, where he commenced 
the study of law under Judge Collett. At the age of twenty- 
three he was admitted to the bar at Lebanon. This was the 
strongest bar in the State, composed of such legal lumin- 
aries as Thomas Corwin, Benjamin Collett and advocates 
of almost equal celebrity. He then went to Madison, 
Indiana, and began the practice of law. In 1828, he re- 
moved to Liberty, Indiana, and there remained until 1831, 
when he went to Sidney, Ohio. Here, as the country was new, 
and there was but little law business, he taught school for a 
time. About 1832, Mr. Goode was appointed by the State 
Sabbath School Society as their agent, to travel in Shelby 
and the new counties north of it, for the purpose of establish- 
ing Sunday schools. To this work he devoted himself with 
great zeal and industry for some months, cheerfully sharing 
the humble but cordial hospitality of the pioneer, preaching 
and lecturing on the Sunday school cause, mostly in school 
houses, as there were but few churches erected in this district. 
This labor of love he performed with great success, and by 
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it he not only accomplished great and permanent good for 
the people, but laid the foundation of his great popularity 
which followed him to the close of life. Travelling through 
these counties now, one often hears from the lips of the sur- 
vivors of that period, and oftener still from their descendants, 
the warmest expressions of admiration and gratitude towards 
Mr. Goode for his labor of love among them. In 1833 he 
was elected to the lower house of the Legislature from the 


counties of Shelby, Darke and the other then organized 


counties north to Lake Erie, and re-elected from the same 
district the next year; the election of members of the House 
of Representatives occurring annually under the Constitution 
of 1802. He was a candidate for the Senate in 1835, and 
received the certificate of election, but a number of votes for 
his opponent, the late Colonel John E. Hunt, of Maumee 
city, having been thrown out on technical grounds, which if 
counted would have given Colonel Hunt a majority, Mr. 
Goode, believing that his opponent had an actual majority 
of votes, refused to claim a position to which he had not been 
fairly elected, and did not present his certificate. The next 
year he was elected by a large majority to Congress, in the 
district extending from Dayton to Toledo, containing four- 
teen counties. He was re-elected in 1838 and 1840, and until 
the territory was redistricted, when he declined being again 
acandidate. While a member of Congress, he was indefatig- 
ably engaged in advancing the interests of the section he 
represented, and is said to have done more for internal 
improvements in the Maumee valley than any other person. 
In 1844, on the creation of the sixteenth judicial circuit com- 
posed of the counties of Shelby, Williams and the counties 
intervening (ten in number), he was elected by the legisla- 
ture its first President Judge for seven years, until the district 
was remodeled and the constitution superseded by the new 
constitution of 1851. He then returned to the practice of his 
profession in Sidney, where he still resided, but continued 
at the bar only a few years, when he finally abandoned it to 
devote his remaining years to the more congenial duties of 
the ministry of the gospel. In 1855, he had received from 
the Methodist Episcopal conference a temporary appoint- 
ment to filla vacancy. The ensuing year he received and 
accepted a full appointment, and in 1857, his whole time was 
devoted to gospel work. In the fall of 1862, he attended the 
conference at Greenville, Darke county. Owing to his 
knowledge of parliamentary and other law, he had grave 
responsibilities laid upon him at this meeting, and with these 
and preceding labors, he appears to have been overtaxed, 
for on returning home, he died about two weeks after the 
adjournment of the conference. On the 3d of July 1822, he 
married near Clifton, Greene county, Ohio, Miss Mary White- 
man, the daughter of Benjamin and Catherine Whiteman; 
the father of his wife, General Benjamin Whiteman, whose 
biography will be found in this volume, was an old pioneer 
of Greene county. They had three children, two of whom 
survive; Catherine, married to William McCullough, of 
Sidney, Ohio, and Benjamin W., married to Miss Anna S. 
Evans, of Franklin, Warren county, Ohio. Judge Goode 
was a fine classical scholar and a great lover of books, of 
which he was a constant purchaser, not restricting himself 
to law volumes, but pursuing his investigations and readings in 
other fields. In the practice of the law, he never sought either 
reputation among his brethren or triumph over his opponents, 
by the use of its sharp technical weapons; contenting himself 
with seeking justice for his clients by relying on the broad 
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equities of his case, and presenting its facts with his strong 
common sense and earnest manner, gaining the favor of 
court arid jury by his candor and a singularly persuasive and 
winning style of speech and address. These high qualities, 
both moral and intellectual, coupled with an uncommon 
knowledge of human nature in general, as well as of individ- 
uals, and a thorough early training in the great principles of 
jurisprudence under such preceptors as the late eminent 
Benjamin Collett of Lebanon, and Judge Joseph H. Crane 
of Dayton, made him a formidable rival in the trial of causes, 
and gave him a degree of success, equaled by few of his 
competitors, As a legislator both of the State and the 
Nation, as judge, preacher and pastor, the industrious, able 
and conscientious performance of his whole duty was 
acknowledged by all, deserving and receiving from the 
people whom he served, the just. meed of praise most prized 
by good men. 


GRASSELLI, EUGENE, manufacturing chemist of 
Cleveland, a French gentleman of Italian descent, was born 
in Strasburg, France, January 31st, 1810, and died at his 
home in Cleveland, Ohio, January roth, 1882. He was the 
son of Jean Angelo Grasselli, a noted chemist of Stras- 
burg. After receiving a university education in his native 
city, he entered upon the study of the profession of his father. 
These studies were most thorough and complete, and he be- 
came a proficient in the practical application of the science 
of chemistry. In his early manhood he concluded to seek 
a larger and more fruitful field for operation. He naturally 
looked to the great western continent, and came to America 
in 1837. He landed in Philadelphia. His financial means 
were small, his education and acquirements were valuable. 
Accepting the first position that offered, he entered the em- 
ploy of the chemical manufacturing firm of Farr & Kuensi 
(now Powers & Weightman). In 1839 he removed to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where he invested his money in establishing him- 
self in the manufacture of chemicals, it being the first estab- 
lishment of the kind west of the Alleghany Mountains. Here 
he met with strong opposition from many of the citizens, and 
the municipal government; it was looked upon as an unwel- 
come innovation, many difficulties and prejudices had to be 
overcome; ignorant of the nature and result of such a man- 
ufactory in their midst, many of the people supposed the 
odors arising therefrom were deadly poisons, until scientists 
investigated and proved that the extreme opposite was really 
the case, and that the odors, though unpleasant, were posi- 
tively healthful and beneficial in the destruction of miasmatic 
and malarial conditions of the atmosphere. This being ac- 
ceded, his business speedily grew and eventually became 
quite extensive. In 1867, Cleveland having entered upon 
her career as a manufacturing city, he decided to establish a 
branch there, and removed with his family to Cleveland. 
The increase of manufactures at Cleveland grew so rapidly 
that the branch soon became the principal business. The 
geographical position of Cleveland for a manufacturing city 
is most highly favorable, hence her stupendous growth. 
This Mr. Grasselli foresaw, and as his productions entered 
into the manufacture of almost every thing else, and on 
account of their peculiar nature the matter of shipping 
being an important item, he wisely established himself 
in the midst of what have since become immense manufac- 
tories. From the small beginning started in Cincinnati in 
1839 has developed their immense establishment of to-day, 
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still being conducted by his family. Mr. Grasselli was also 
interested in other manufactories in the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania. Their products go all over the United 
States, and give employment to a large force of men. In Cin- 
cinnati, before the discovery of petroleum, he was a pioneer 
in the manufacture of coal oil from cannel coal. It is to 
such men as Mr. Grasselli we are indebted for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of our country. Through him 
our knowledge of chemistry as a science and its practical ap- 
plication has been greatly enhanced, and to him is the credit 
for establishing one very important manufacturing industry, 
and through it the furthering of,many others. In political 
faith he was a war Democrat, strongly in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. During the war of the rebellion he in many 
ways by his influence and generosity aided the Union cause. 
As a man and private citizen he was best known. He was 
one of those whole-souled, kind-hearted, polished gentlemen 
such as France has produced so many. His great happiness 
was found in his own family circle, whose members honored, 
loved, and respected him; by whom his memory is revered 
and cherished as one of the brightest legacies of their lives. 
He was an erudite scholar in the ranks of art and literature. 
The study of his profession was deep, thorough, and com- 
plete. He brought with him to this country a fund of ac- 
quired knowledge in the science of chemistry which found 
in him practical application in the enriching of our scanty 
knowledge of the science and developing our natural re- 
sources. He was a man of sterling honor and integrity, of 
generous impulses, and great benevolence. Unostentatious 
in his charities, the world at large knew little of his benefac- 
tions and gifts to worthy causes. His hand was always open 
to the needy. Many a now prosperous business man feels 
grateful for aid and assistance rendered him when young by 
Mr. Grasselli. He was married June 17th, 1837, to Frederica 
Eisenbarth, and had nine children, six daughters and three 
sons. 


SAVAGE, JOHN S., lawyer, of Wilmington, was born 
in Clermont County, O., October 30th, 1841. His father, 
James Savage, was born in 1804, and during the early por- 
tion of his life taught in the district schools of his day. Sub- . 
sequently he engaged in agricultural pursuits, and by his 
industrious habits has amassed a competency. , He resides 
upon his farm in Wayne Township, Clinton County, pursu- 
ing a farmer’s life, and is highly respected by all. The 
mother of our subject, Frances Battson, was born in Ken- 
tucky, May 30th, 1813, a daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Battson, a‘minister of some celebrity of the Christian Church, 
who was zealous and laborious in the cause of his Master. 
As a preacher he was forcible, fluent, and thoroughly im- 
pressed with the truth of his convictions. During the early 
portion of the life of John S. Savage he was employed upon 
his father’s farm in cultivating the soil, and at the same 
time attending the district schools. He thus acquired that 
physical and mental strength so indispensable as a prerequi- 
site to the successful pursuit of the study of law, which pro- 
fession afterward became the choice of his life. He endeav- 
ored to profit by all the advantages placed within his reach 
for mental improvement, devoting all his intermissions from 
labor in an interesting and profitable manner, by reading 
and studying such books as had a tendency to develop and 
store his mind with useful and profitable knowledge. In 
1853 he located in Clinton County, Ohio, and familiarized 
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himself with the methods of teaching, and thus became 
qualified as a successful instructor, which enabled him to 
obtain various positions throughout the county, where he 
also successfully taught all the different English branches 
for five years. During this time he never lost sight of the 
purpose that he had in view, devoting his spare moments to 
the acquisition of the knowledge of the law, making rapid 
progress in his studies, so that he was enabled to pass a 
creditable examination, and May 18, 1865, was admitted to 
practice. The same year he was also admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, and located at Wilmington, 
Clinton County, Ohio, where he soon met with great success, 
which is largely due to his adaptation, untiring energy, and 
persevering application to the profession of his choice. Owing 
to his largely increased practice, he associated with himself 
in partnership Simeon G. Smith, Esq., a promising young 
lawyer in Wilmington. This partnership has continued, un- 
der the firm name of Savage & Smith, with the most cordial 
friendship and co-operation, to which their success is as much 
due as to the fact that they are both able and eloquent ad- 
vocates at the bar. At the Congressional Convention of his 
district in the fall of 1874 Mr. Savage was nominated by the 
Democratic party for Congress, and, although the district was 
largely Republican, he was elected by the large majority of 
1,162 votes, irrespective of party. He was nominated a sec- 
ond time during the Presidential contest of 1876, when party 
lines were tightly drawn, but was defeated by 496 votes. Mr. 
Savage is very prominently identified with the Masonic fra- 
ternity of his county, and has a wide reputation for zeal and 
learning throughout the State. He is a member of Wil- 
mington Lodge, No. 52, Free and Accepted Masons, Wil- 
mington Chapter, No. 63, Wilmington Commandery, No. 37, 
and the Ohio Sovereign Consistory, S.*. P... R... S. He is 
one of the most devoted members of the order, and one of 
the learned men of the craft, and in recognition of that fact 
he has been called upon by the brethren to serve five years 
as Master and three years as High Priest. He was also 
the first Eminent Commander of Wilmington Commandery, 
No. 37, and now holds that position. To no one in Clin- 
ton County is the Order so much indebted for its strength 
, and popularity as to Mr. Savage. Always in attendance, 
just in his rulings as an officer, learned in all its many 
mysteries, devoted to its interests, zealous in all its char- 
itable features, he is recognized by the Order as its most 
devoted and firm supporter, and from his manly and dig- 
nified bearing on all public occasions, where no one can out- 
rank him as a fine worker and courteous gentleman, he has 
won for himself the confidence of the community and praises 
for the order of which he is the acknowledged leader in the 
county. He has faithfully discharged the duties devolving 
upon him in the various offices which he has held, and when 
in Congress acquitted himself creditably, by judiciously ad- 
vocating the claims and rights of the people. In political 
matters he is a Democrat, and has always been actively and 
zealously identified with that party, but has never allowed 
the interest he has taken in politics to interfere with the im- 
perative duties of his chosen profession. Being a man of 
great energy, and possessed of an unusual gift of language, 
with a strong and pleasant voice, he has gained quite a rep- 
utation for himself as an effective and eloquent speaker, so 
that, during important campaigns, he is frequently called 
upon to deliver addresses, which are characterized by an an- 
alytical and argumentative turn of mind, as well as by an 
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earnest and impressive manner, that never fails to arrest the 
attention and carry conviction to the minds of his hearers. 
Mr. Savage is a man of fine personal appearance. Of large 
physical proportions, squarely built, symmetrical features, 
dark hair, and keen black eyes, he is of commanding pres- 


ence, and would be a subject of more than ordinary attention 


in any body of men. His habits of thought, sound judg- 
ment, and his thorough knowledge of the underlying princi- 
ples of the law enable him easily and readily to comprehend 
and elucidate the strong points of a case, and upon these he 
chiefly relies in his practice. His opinions, when thus formed, 
are steadily adhered to and generally sustained. As an ad- 
vocate at the bar, he does not aim at forensic display, but is 
clear, forcible, candid, and convincing. He possesses those 
attributes and qualities that characterize the public-spirited, 
patriotic, and honorable citizen. He is identified with the 
Christian Church, and is a liberal supporter of that denomi- 
nation, Mr. Savage was married to Miss Lydia Ayers, a 
daughter of a very highly esteemed and respectable family 
of Clinton County, Ohio, December 31st, 1868. Four chil- 
dren have been the issue of this union,—Charles, Lawrence, 
William H., and G. LeRoy; the first two being now deceased. 


HARRIS, JOSIAH ALBERT, journalist, was born in 
Becket, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, January 15th, 
1808, and died at Cleveland, Ohio, August 21st, 1876. He 
was early taught industrious, studious, truthful habits. At the 
age of ten years, in 1818, his parents removed to the then far 
west—the Connecticut Western Reserve,—and built a log 
cabin in the sparsely settled woods of the lake region, thirty 
miles west of Cleveland. Here he assisted in clearing and 
cultivating a farm, the site of the flourishing village of North 
Amherst, until twenty years of age. His educational advan- 
tages in Ohio were the district winter schools, diligent read- 
ing of the few books brought from the East, and the Weekly 
Cleveland Flerald, studied by evening fire-light fed by hick- 
ory bark, or the primitive lamp of the settlers. The quali- 
fications of teachers and grade of the schools may be judged 
from the fact that the winter he was seventeen years old he 
taught in the log school house in the woods adjacent to his 
father’s farm, at $10 a month and “boarding around”’ with 
the scholars, and for some winters afterward in other districts 
at but slightly advanced pay. At twenty he started out to 
seek his fortune, and commenced by entering a law office at 
Elyria as a student. A year’s study tired him of that profes- 
sion, and he exchanged the position of law student for that of 
constable and deputy sheriff. On the death of the sheriff he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy, then elected by the people, 
and reélected for a second term. In 1832, in partnership 
with two printers of Elyria, he purchased the materials of the 
defunct Lorain Gazette, and started the Ohio Atlas and 
Elyria Advertiser, he being the editor. It was the day of very 
small things in country newspapers. The printers soon tired 
of the feeble support given the A/Z/as and left it on the shoul- 
ders of the editor. Besides discharging the then not onerous 
duties of sheriff and jailer, without deputy, he continued to 
edit, and learned to master much of the work of the office. 
He read proof, made up the forms on a slide-galley, locked 
them on the press, and worked off the weekly editions, either 
as pressman, each sheet requiring four pulls of the press 
bar, or beat the balls toink the types in form. He succeeded 
in gaining for his journal considerable local popularity and 
remunerative support. Neutral in politics, no pains nor labor 
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were spared in editing to make the A/as, in every sense 
possible, ‘‘a map of busy life.” Before the close of his 
second official term, tempted by the offer of $300 a year, 
without board, and the prospect of extensive travel through 
the South, he disposed of the Aas, resigned his office, and 
removed to Columbus. He visited most of the Southern 
States, and was half pursuaded to settle in Mississippi, where 
a plantation with its slaves was offered him on liberal terms. 
He spent some days with the planter to learn the inside life 
of slavery in the family home, the fields, and the negro 
quarters, and the result was a resolve to saw wood for a liv- 
ing, if need be, in free Ohio, rather than possess means pur- 
chased by human bondage in a Slave state. In April, 1837, 
he became a citizen of Cleveland, and, with the late Judge 
Whittlesey, joint proprietor of the Hera/d—the daily Herald 
and the daily WAzg, the rival papers, and both “living at a 
poor, dying rate,” having been consolidated in one journal. 
No printing office was owned by the new firm, the mechan- 
ical work on the Hera/d being jobbed out. In the first year 
debts so accumulated and the future looked so dark that Mr. 
Whittlesey became completely disheartened with journalism 
in Cleveland, and, retiring, left the Herald to sink or swim 
under the sole ownership and management of his partner. 
It was a time to discourage. Cleveland contained a popula- 
tion of only about six thousand, all told, on both sides of the 
Cuyahoga, the west side being then the separate municipality 
of Ohio City. Manufactories were few and small, the main 
business of the city being canal and lake commerce in pro- 
duce, retail trade in dry goods, groceries, etc., and attend- 
ance at tax, constable and sheriff sales, the result of wild spec- 
ulation in unproductive city lots, followed by broken banks 
and hard times. His little all was in the Hera/d, and with 
resolute will he went to work to stop the downward tendency. 
A printing office was bought, a foreman and pressman were 
employed and apprentices taken, boarded, and taught type 
setting, the youngest also carrying the papers. The boys 
proved ambitious, reliable help, and as men made their mark 
in Cleveland, the Eastern cities and the Western, to the 
Golden Gate. He added to his editorial day and night work, 
that of proof reading, mailing clerk and bookkeeper. ‘‘ Pay 
as you go,” was the new rule of business. Rigid economy 
and untiring industry told. In a few years old debts were 
paid off, and the Herald had money in bank. With the re- 
turning better times the circulation of the /era/d, without 
soliciting agents, kept pace with the growth of the city and 
country, until the hand press had to give way to steam. A 
warm side was gained with the people in influential quarters 
for the liberal; reliable, readable and newsy ‘“‘herald of a 
noisy world,” and it was taken by families, politicians, pro- 
fessional and business men, because few could well get along 
without it. In, 1850 Mr. A. W. Fairbanks, of the Zo/edo 
Blade, removed to Cleveland, became joint owner of the 
Herald by adding a job office, and took charge of the busi- 
ness and printing departments in the firm of Harris and 
Fairbanks. In the spring of 1853, Mr. George A. Benedict 
became one of the proprietors and associate editor of the 
Herald, the paper being thus owned and edited until the 
withdrawal of the senior partner from the concern. At the 
close of the war of the Rebellion Mr. Harris dissolved his 
long connection with the press. After his retirement from 
editorial duties he soon tired of a half idle life, and turned 
his attention to the honest and honorable employment of his 
youth—tilling the soil. A moderately sized tract of hard 
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clay-shale land was secured on Lake Cliff, a beautiful loca- 
tion but a few miles west of Cleveland, overlooking the lake, 
bay, harbor and city. The land was well stocked with grass, 
weeds, briars and bushes. Industry soon subdued it and 


planted fruits and vineyards, hardy varieties of choice table 


-grapes being a specialty. Success rewarded work, and the 


exhibition of grapes by him at Ohio State fairs and Northern 
Ohio fairs were honored with many first premium cards. 
At the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition of 1872 he took all 
the principal premiums, including the elegant diploma and 
silver medal, for the best display of hardy grapes. Sixty- 
three varieties were exhibited, his collection being pro- 
nounced by prominent horticulturists the largest and finest 
ever shown in the vine-growing valley of the Ohio. Of the 
crop of 1874, over thirty-four tons of grapes for table use 
were sold by a commission house in Detroit from his vine- 
yards. It was the motto of his life, ‘‘He that by the plow 
would thrive, himself must either hold or drive.” In 1846 
he was alderman of Cleveland, and in 1847 was elected 
mayor. These are the only official positions he ever held in 
Cleveland. He was reporting clerk of the Ohio house of 
representatives during the session of 1856-57; was a frequent 
delegate to political State conventions ; representing the Cuy- 
ahoga Congressional district in the National convention which 
nominated General Winfield Scott, and was one of the first 
to propose, and the first editor in the Union to hoist the name 
of John C. Fremont for President of the United States. 
Early in his term of office as sheriff of Lorain county, he 
married Miss Esther M. Race, who was also a native of 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, and commenced. house- 
keeping in the log county jail. She proved a true wife and 
helpmate—an active and devoted friend of the poor, the 
sick, the orphan—and was engaged in woman’s sanitary 
work for the soldiers of the Union during the war of Secession. 
To her he attributed much of happiness and success in life. 
Four sons and a daughter were born to them. 


DOANE, WILLIAM HOWARD, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Mus. Doc. by title, and president of the J. A. Fay & Co. 
manufacturing corporation, was born at Preston, Connecticut, 
February 3d, 1832. His parents were Joseph H. and Frances 
T. Doane. His father was a large cotton manufacturer, in 
his native town. After studying some time at a country 
school, he was sent to what was then called a special 
high school, remaining there one year. He then entered 
Woodstock Academy, where by three years of study he com- 
pleted his course, graduating in 1848. He then entered the 
counting-rooms of Doane & Treat. The heads of this firm 
were his father and his future father-in-law. At the expira- 
tion of three years thus engaged he went to Norwich, Con- 
necticut, to take charge of the books and finances of J. 
A. Fay & Co., manufacturers of wood-working machinery. 
Here he remained some five years, when he was sent by the 
firm to Chicago, to take charge of their business, their West- 
ern salesroom and general agency being located at that city. 
In 1861 he became a partner in the concern, and removed 


| to his present residence, Cincinnati, Ohio, having complete 


control and management of the business, which has outlived 
and outgrown all others, being now its sole manufacturing 
establishment. On November 2d, 1856, he was married to 
Miss Fannie M. Treat, the daughter of his father’s partner. 
Two children, both girls, have blessed this marriage. They 
are a happy family, living in a lovely home on Mount 
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Auburn, a suburb of Cincinnati. From infancy Mr. Doane 
had great musical taste and ability, which have been culti- 
vated and utilized through life, and he is to-day one of the 
most popular and widely known authors of devotional and 
Sunday-school music in the United States. When but a mere 
child, long before he could read, his father would place him 
upon a high chair to sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs 
for visitors. At the age of fourteen he could play on several 
instruments, and at the same age was appointed leader of 
the choir at the Woodstock Academy. At the age of sixteen 
he composed his first piece of music. About this time he 
commenced studying thorough bass and harmony under the 
best teachers of the day, continuing the same for many years, 
three years of which were spent under the great German 
musician, Kauhoysen. 
many singing-schools, having at one time seven, occupying 
every evening in the week. In 1852-3-4 he was conductor 
of the Norwich Harmonic Society; he also conducted many 
musical conventions, in various localities. In 1854 he as- 
sisted in conducting the Wyndham County Musical Conven- 
tion (Connecticut), at the close of which he was presented 
with a set of Weber’s ‘‘Theory of Musical Composition,”’ then 
the greatest modern work on music. It may seem strange to 
some that one so highly educated in classical music should 
take to writing children’s melodies, or Sunday-school music. 
It was a mere matter of conviction with him, as he felt that 
he could accomplish more good in this way. His first book, 
entitled ‘Sabbath-school Gems,” was published in 1862. 
This was followed by “Little Sunbeam,” in 1864; “Silver 
Spray,” in 1867; and “Songs of Devotion,” in 1868. Since 
that date he has been associated with Rev. Robert Lowry 
in editing musical works. In 1869 “Pure Gold” was pub- 
lished; and in 1871, “Royal Diadem” appeared. These 
have been followed by “Temple Anthems,” ‘Tidal Wave,” 
“Brightest and Best,” ‘Welcome Tidings,” “Glad Hosan- 
nas,” and ‘Fountain of Song,” a temperance book. In ad- 
dition to the above he has published a considerable amount 
of sheet music. While crossing the White Mountains (from the 
Glen House to the Crawford House), on the top of a stage coach, 
he composed the “Old, Old Story,” and on that same even- 
ing it was sung for the first time, in the parlors of the Craw- 
ford House, by Mr. and Mrs. H. Thane Miller and others of 
the party. In 1867, while attending the American Institute 
Fair, in New York City, “More Like Jesus”’ was written 
for the Rev. W. C. Van Meter, then of the world-renowned 
Howard Mission, now of Rome, Italy, who came to see him, 
in order to obtain an original tune for the coming anniversary 
of his mission. Mr. Doane had no hymn, and so told him, 
It wanted but three days to the anniversary. Just then a 
boy came in with a letter addressed to W. H. Doane. Upon 
opening it, he found the hymn, “More Like Jesus,’ and the 
following note: 

“Mr. DoAne,—I feel impressed to send you this hymn. 
May God bless it! FANNY CROSBY.” 

The tune, as it is now sung all over the world, was quickly 
composed. It was first used at the Howard Mission anni- 
versary. Since that time Fanny Crosby has written over 
five hundred hymns for him, of which number about one- 
half have already been set to original music, among which 
are, “Pass me not,” “ Rescue the Perishing,” ‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,” ‘Draw me Nearer,” ‘Every Day and 
Hour,” “‘ Tell it with Joy,” “A few more Weary Marchings,” 
and a score of others, which are endeared to Christian hearts 


During these years of study he taught | 
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all over this and other lands, some of which have been 
translated into more than twenty different languages. In 
1865 the Denison University, at Granville, Ohio, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music, a title 
given to very few individuals. ‘Doane Hall,” one of the 
finest and most complete college library buildings to be found, 
is named in honor of its founder, and contains the library of 
the above-named University. Many years ago Dr. Doane 
dedicated all receipts and profits from his musical labors to 
benevolent and religious objects, which has been more than 
fulfilled. His name is a household word in a large propor- 
tion of the Churches and schools and homes all over our 
land; his songs have been sung not only in this but in 
many other countries and tongues, wherever evangelical 
missions have been planted. As a business man, Mr. Doane 
occupies a leading place among the prominent representa- 
tives of Cincinnati's large manufacturing interests. Since he 
assumed the presidency of the J. A. Fay & Co. concern it 
has grown to mammoth proportions, and its interests have 
extended throughout the entire country. This growth has 
been chiefly due to the great impetus it has received from 
Mr. Doane’s judicious and aggressive management. In busi- 
ness affairs his judgment is keen and his decisions rapid. 
His energy is unbounded, and his power of application in 
keeping with it. His organism is of an emphatically nerv- 
ous temperament. He thinks, talks, and acts with great 
rapidity, and has a remarkable faculty for dispatching busi- 
ness. Besides his large business interests, over which he 
exercises the closest supervision, he devotes much time to 
music, both as an author and a devoted friend to and sup- 
porter of all efforts to advance the science of music in his 
city. He has been for many years a member of the Baptist 
Church, and in Church and Sabbath-school work there is 
probably no man in Cincinnati who has been more zealous, 
or has devoted more time, than Mr. Doane. His life is an 
intense one—always thinking, always acting. In his beauti- 
ful home, surrounded by a charming family circle, can be 
seen evidences of refinement, culture, love of art, and all the 
merited rewards of a well-spent life. 


MEANS, JAMES, SEN., a manufacturer in iron and 
railroad promoter, was born in Clinton, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, June 16th, 1792; died in the city of Philadel- 
phia, June 4th, 1855. The paternal side of the family was 
originally descended from the Covenanters. Our subject’s 
father came from Tyrone, Ireland, to Philadelphia in 1785, 
whence he moved west to Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
In 1808 he moved his residence to Steubenville, Ohio, and 
there engaged in mercantile business in company with an 
uncle, He became interested in river transportation between 
New Orleans and points on the Ohio, and followed flat-boat- 
ing until 1817, In that year he quit the river, and went to 
Cadiz, Ohio, where he established a general merchandise 
store; but his residence there was short, returning in the fol- 
lowing year, and resuming business in the store at Steuben- 
ville, operating the same in connection with the boating 
business, as formerly. Mr. Means became permanently lo- 
cated at Steubenville, and in 1820 was married to Sarah 
Page, a resident of that place. Mr. Means early interested 
himself in matters of public interest relating to the advance- 
ment and prosperity of the city of Steubenville. In 1821 he 
established an iron foundry, which afforded employment for 
a considerable number of persons, and which, as the pioneer 
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enterprise of its class in that section, did much toward shap- 
ing the industrial character of the surrounding country. The 
enterprise proved to be very profitable to its projector; but 
its resources—as, indeed, all other available means of its 
proprietor—were largely used in furthering a project which 
contemplated giving to the city of Steubenville its first rail- 
road outlet. Thus in 1851, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Means and others, was commenced the construction of the 
Steubenville and Indiana Railroad. Mr. Means was president 
of the organization, and witnessed the completion of the road 
as far west as Newark, Ohio, before his death in 1855. This 
_ road, with its extensions and acquired lines, is now (1884) 
the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, having twice 
undergone a change in its corporate name. Mr. Means died 
in Philadelphia, suddenly, from congestion of the lungs. At 
the time, he was conducting important financial negotiations 
on behalf of the city of Steubenville. To Mr. Means, more 
than any other citizen of his time, is due the credit of giving 
to the city of Steubenville an impetus which greatly increased 
its importance as a center of business. He was unquestion- 
ably the head and front of the enterprise which gave to 
Eastern Ohio its first railroad connection with the West. He 
has been described as ‘‘a man of clear judgment, sound 
practical views, indomitable perseverance, whom no danger 
could appall, and no efforts of others intimidate in the dis- 
charge of his duties. Integrity of purpose was the ruling 
principle of his actions, and among his fellow-citizens his 
memory will ever be cherished as one of its most useful, 
active, and successful business men.” Mr. Means’s prom- 
inence in his community gave him considerable political in- 
fluence, which he could never be prevailed upon to use in 
his own behalf. He always acted with the Democratic party, 
and in 1834 was tendered a nomination for Congress, which 
he declined. He left a family of six children, viz.: Joseph, 
Otis, Thomas, James, George B., and John P. James Means, 
who is noticed below in this work, is the present head of the 
firm of James Means & Co., founded by his father in 1821. 


MEANS, JAMES, JR., a prominent manufacturer in 
iron, and general freight agent of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Railroad, was born in Steubenuille, Ohio, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1829. He is a son of James Means and Sarah 
Page, the first a native of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
the other of Stratford, New Hampshire. The latter was a 
near relative of Franklin Pierce, elected in 1852 to the Pres- 
idency of the United States. The subject of this sketch at- 
tended Florence Academy, in Pennsylvania, and Grove 
Academy, at Steubenville. He was early inducted into busi- 
ness pursuits, and from 1848 to 1851 was occupied with his 
father in the management of a large flouring-mill. In the 
last-named year he entered the iron foundry of his father at 
Steubenville, and was connected with its affairs until 1857, 
when ill-health necessitated a change of occupation. In 1861 
he was appointed paymaster of the Pittsburg, Columbus and 


Cincinnati Railroad (now the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. 


Louis), which position he held until 1864. He was then ap- 
pointed general freight agent for the road, a position which is 
esteemed an important one, requiring executive ability of a 
high order. He continues to fill the position at this writing— 
1883. Mr. Means is the senior member of the firm of James 
Means & Co., iron founders, which was established by his 
father as early as the year 1821. For more than sixty years 
it has been an important influence in the community as an 


| extensive employer of labor. 


: very thorough education. 
_literary pursuits, and especially in the field of poesy, for 


‘sions than its humble author. 
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He has never accepted polit- 
ical office, either elective or appointive, but has always taken 
an active interest in the success of his patty organization. 
His counsel and opinions in such matters are received with 
great deference and respect, and wield a large influence 
among his associates. Before and during the war of Re- 
bellion he was a Democrat, and strongly in favor of main- 
taining the Union. He has since found it consistent with his 
views to rejoin the Democratic party. He is a member of 


‘the Masonic Order, and for several years was Grand Com- 


mander of his encampment. He was married, in 1852, to 
Miss Hettie Stewart, and by this union had issue two chil- 


dren. One only is living, Mrs. Robert J. Beatty, of Steu- 
benville. 


BETTMAN, BERNHARD, merchant, of Cincinnati, 
was born at Weidnitz, a small village in Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, August 2d, 1834. His parents were Jacob and Jean- 
nette Bettman, both members of old and highly respected 
families. His father was during his life engaged in general 
merchandising. Young Bettman had the privilege of attend- 
ing excellent common schools until he was thirteen years of 
age. He was then sent to Bamberg, where he received a 
His early tastes inclined him to 


which he is endowed with unquestionable talent, and which 
he has to a considerable extent indulged and cultivated 
throughout his active business career. He has written many 
beautiful poems during his leisure hours, and also many ex- 
cellent articles for magazines and newspapers. Two of his 
poems have attracted much attention among the lovers of 
verse. ‘“‘ The Last Night at Home,” which appeared in 1878, 
perhaps has given him more celebrity as a poet than any other 
of his poems. It has already been translated into several 
different languages, and is held in high favor even among 
critics in Europe. ‘At the Coffin of the First-born,” which 
he wrote in 1880, has also met with great favor, and is cer- 
tainly a poem that would do credit to poets of more preten- 
Mr. Bettman has been a great 
student all his life, and has devoted much time in compan- 
ionship with books, and, though a business man, has dwelt 
more in the realms of thought than in the desire of accumu- 


lating: wealth. After the defeat.in 1850 of the bill giving 


equal political rights to the Bavarian Israelites, Mr. Bettman 
emigrated to, the United States, arriving in Cincinnati July 
sth, 1850. For a few years he was engaged as clerk and 
book-keeper in different mercantile houses in that city, and 
on January Ist, 1856, embarked in the wholesale gents’ fur- 


‘nishing trade, in company with his brother-in-law, Mr. S. 
‘ Shohl. 


This firm continued successfully until Mr. Shohl’s 
death in 1866. Mr. Bettman then established the still exist- 
ing firm of B. Bettman & Co. As a business man he has 


‘been judicious, honorable, and successful, and has acquired 
-a comfortable competency. Among the Israelitish Brother- 


hood of Cincinnati (who, indeed, constitute much of the 
wealth and business enterprise of that city), Mr. Bettman has 
been for years one of the leading representatives in popular 
movements, public enterprises, intellectual efforts as an ora- 
tor, a writer, and as a gentleman. He was chiefly instru- 


‘mental in establishing the Hebrew Union College at Cincin- 
‘nati in 1874, and has been since that time president of its 
‘Board of Governors. 


He was one of the founders of Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, and from its inception 
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a member of its Executive Board. He was for six years 
Master of Hanselman Lodge, 208, Free Masons, and in a 
multiplicity of ways has been identified with the progress of 
public measures and popular enterprises, He is one of the 
most eloquent and popular orators (in the German tongue) 
in Cincinnati, and a speech he made on the death of Lin- 


coln was printed in many newspapers in Germany. He is - 


thé chosen speaker and lecturer, on nearly all occasions, be- 
fore societies, Masonic orders, and Israelitish assemblies. He 
belongs to the Reform Congregation of Dr. Isaac M. Wise, 
and is one of its most influential members. In politics he 
has.been a consistent Republican since 1855, voting first for 
Salmon P. Chase for Governor. He has never been in any 
sense a politician, though he has repeatedly refused political 
preference, including that of State Senator. He was mar- 
ried, October 26th, 1859, to Miss Tillie Wald, born of Ger- 
man parents, in New York City, August 2d, 1842. Of this 
union five children are now living. Two of his grown sons, 
both of whom are most excellent young men, are associated 
with their father, and in due time will succeed him in 
business. 


BOLTON, THOMAS, lawyer and jurist, was born in 
Scipio, Cayuga county, New York, November 2gth, 1809, and 
died in 1870, at Cleveland, Ohio. He was the son of a 
farmer. At the age of seventeen he entered the high school 
on Temple Hill, in Geneseo, where he fitted for college; and, 
in 1829, he entered Harvard University, from which he 
gradyated in 1833, the first in his class in mathematics. 
After graduating he entered upon the study of law at Canan- 
daigua, in the office of John C. Spencer. At the end of a 
year he left Canandaigua and, traveling west in search of a 
place in which to locate and enter upon the practice of his 
‘profession, he reached Cleveland, then a mere village of two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. Two years later he was 
appointed on a committee to draft a charter for the city of 
Cleveland and to determine its limits, when he strongly 
urged that both sides of the river should be embraced, but 
was overruled, and Ohio City was established. This city was 
afterward united to Cleveland. He studied law in the office 
of James L. Conger for one year, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1835 by the supreme court of Ohio. After a partner- 
ship with Mr. Conger of one year Hon. Moses Kelly en- 
tered into business relations with him, which continued 
twenty years, when he was elected to the bench. In 1839 he 
was elected prosecuting attorney by the democratic party. 
Two years later both whigs and democrats urged him to 
take the office another term, but he declined. In 1848 he left 
the democratic party, and in 1856 assisted in organizing the 
republican party at Pittsburgh, and in the same year was a 
delegate from this congressional district to the Philadelphia 
convention that nominated Fremont and Dayton. For ten 
years he filled the position of judge of the court of common 
pleas, being the second elected under the new constitution. 
At the close of his second term he retired from both the 
bench and the bar. As a lawyer, force and earnestness were 
ruling elements of his character. Less polished and scholarly 
than his partner, his vigorous intellect always seized upon 
the strong points of his cases, and being well and thoroughly 
versed in common law and criminal practice, he was a for- 
midable antagonist. As a judge his ten years of service was 
honorable to himself and valuable to the public; andasa 
man he was always a power in any direction, 
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GARRETT, HORATIO GATES, a prominent banker, | 
living in 1884 at Steubenville, Ohio, is a native of that place. 
His father, whose name was also Horatio, was a native of 
Newcastle, Delaware, and before his- removal to the West, 
in 1812, was the proprietor of a large paper-mill at Wil- 
mington, in that State. On coming to Steubenville he as- 
sumed the management of a paper-mill at that place, which 
was probably the first establishment of the kind west of the 
mountains. He died in 1832. Horatio Junior represents the 
fourth generation in the line of American descent. Both his 
paternal and maternal grandfather served in the War for In- 
dependence. He was educated in private schools in Steuben- 
ville, and in 1840 entered business as a dry goods merchant, 
in which he continued with success until 1865. Until the dis- 
solution of the Whig party, Mr. Garrett acted with that 
organization, and cast his first Presidential vote for Henry 
Clay. On the organization of the Republican party he 
joined its ranks, and has acted continuously with it. In 1860 
he was elected to the Board of Trustees of the city water- 
works of Steubenville; and it was during -his incumbency 
of the position that measures were taken which brought the 


-works their present state of efficiency. He held the position 


until 1875, and came to be recognized as having been more 
particularly identified with the water-works improvement 
than any other resident of Steubenville. In 1878 he was 
elected to the City Council, and served in that capacity two 
terms. His interest in politics is not active, but when mani- 
fested exerts a potent influence with his associates. He is 
the chief financier of the Union Deposit Bank, an institu- . 
tion which maintains a high standing among the fiduciary 
institutions of Eastern Ohio. His standing as a financier and 
man of business is exceptional. He built Garrett’s Opera- 
house at Steubenville in 1865, which was the first amusement 
hall of any consequence built in the city, and still maintains 
its prestige. He is a member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, and has served in all the offices of his en- 
campment. At this writing (1884) he is unmarried. 


TAYLOR, JOSEPH DANNER, a lawyer of distinc- 
tion, in 1882 elected to the United States Congress from the 
Seventeenth District of Ohio, resident at Cambridge, Ohio, 
was born in Belmont County, Ohio, November 7th, 1830. He 
is descended from a long line of American ancestry, and is 
of German and Irish extraction. In youth he attended both 
private and common schools, and later matriculated at Mad- 
ison College, where he completed his education in 1856. He 
then taught school, and pursued in private the study of law 
under the tutorship of the Hon. T. W. Tipton. He com- 
pleted his legal studies at the Cincinnati Law School, and 
was duly admitted to practice. He, however, did not at once 
commence practice, following the occupation of ‘teaching 
until 1860. He practiced without any associate until 1871, 
when he admitted to partnership his former student, Colonel 
T. H. Anderson, of Cambridge. In 1861 he purchased a 
one-half interest in the Guernsey Zimes, which he owned un- 
til the fall of 1871. Under his management the Zzmes’s cir- 
culation was ttebled, and the paper’s usefulness and effi- 
ciency greatly increased. In 1863 he was elected Prosecut- 
ing Attorney of Guernsey County, and held the position until 
1867. His administration of the office was marked by a 
vigorous prosecution of the saloon-keepers in the county of 
Guernsey, which resulted in the total extinction of the liquor 
traffic, for a time, in that county. In 1863 he entered the 


military service of the United States as a captain in the 88th | 


Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Shortly afterward he was detached 
from the regiment and appointed a judge advocate. He 
tried cases at Cincinnati and Columbus, and, pending the 
Bowles-Milligan trials for treason at Indianapolis in 1864, 
was appointed judge advocate for Indiana—which had been 
created into a separate district—and while holding that po- 
sition performed much able and effective service to the Gov- 
ernment. In 1865 he was detailed by General Hooker, then 
in command of the Northern Department, to go to Cam- 
bridge and try the murderers of Provost Marshal Cook. In 
the trial of this celebrated case, which resulted in the con- 
viction and subsequent hanging of the accused, Mr. Taylor 
distinguished himself by an able adjudication of certain 
novel and technical points of law, the solution of which, was 
awaited with general interest throughout the country. At the 
close of the war Mr. Taylor was appointed citizen judge ad- 
vocate at Indianapolis, to try cases of irregularity in the 
Commissary Department. These cases involved several 
hundred thousands of dollars. His standing as judge advo- 
cate was exceptional; and although he tried a great number 
of cases, not a single record that left his hands was disap- 
proved. Asa lawyer, Mr. Taylor acquired great prominence 
- in Southern and Eastern Ohio, both as criminal and jury 
lawyer. In 1872 he appeared as defendant’s attorney in the 
case entitled ‘“‘ First National Bank of Cambridge vs. County 
of Guernsey.’ This was the initial case to a series of sim- 
ilar cases throughout the State, instituted by national banks 
_ resisting the taxation of their surplus capital. The precedent 
established by this case led to a legislative enactment set- 
tling the law in such cases. He represented his district in 
the National Republican Convention which nominated R. 
B. Hayes, and was also a delegate to the Garfield Conven- 
tion. He is president of the Guernsey National Bank of 
Cambridge, which position he has occupied since its organi- 
zation in 1872. He was also, for seven years, president of 
the Cambridge School Board, and is identified with many of 
the industrial interests of the town. In 1882 he was nomi- 
nated and elected to Congress as the successor of the late 
Hon. Jonathan T. Updegraff. He was married, December 
11th, 1866, to Miss E. A. Hill, and has two children. He 
is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which he 
represented, as lay delegate, in the General Conference held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1880. 


CULBERTSON, HOWARD, physician and author, 
Zanesville, Ohio, was born February 24th, 1828, at Zanes- 
ville. He is the son of the Rev. James and Elenor (Col- 
houn) Culbertson, of Chambersburg, Penn., and is of Scotch- 
Irish extraction. His father’s relatives settled in Franklin 
County, Penn., at an early day, one of whom was a mis- 
sionary to China, and who first translated the Bible into the 
language of that country. Another was Colonel Samuel 
Culbertson, an officer of the Revolutionary War and a most 
influential citizen of his county. Having received a thor- 
ough English education, he entered Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, and graduated in March, 1850, establishing himself the 
same year in practice in Zanesville. In November, 1862, he 
was appointed, after examination, Surgeon United States 
Volunteers, serving in the Western and Southern Depart- 
ments. He was placed in charge of post and general hos- 
pitals at Rolla, Mo., and subsequently organized Harvey 
United States Army General Hospital at Madison, Wis., 
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which was an object of special regard of the Secretary of 
War. He remained at the head of this hospital until its 
close. In 1865 he was mustered out, by order, with the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. October, 1865, he went 
before the Army Board at New York City, passed its exam- 
ination, and entered the medical corps of the United States 
army as assistant surgeon. In May, 1866, was placed on 
duty as medical officer of the 2d United States Infantry, at 
Taylor Barracks, Louisville, Ky.; served there in the sum- 
mer of 1866, during the prevalence of cholera. Afterward 
he was ordered to Memphis, Tenn.; thence to Tybee Island, 
and was then ordered back to Louisville, Ky. In: the fall 
of 1867 was prostrated with congestive chill, succeeded by a 
generally exhausted condition of the nervous system. He 
was soon after ordered to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., and in 
the summer of 1868 to Baton Rouge, La. He was there 
prostrated by a severe fever, and was sent north to Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. This illness and his previous sickness placed 
him on the retired list for “ disease incurred in the line of 
duty,” in January, 1869. He has acquired exceptional prom- 
inence as a writer on medical subjects. Among his published 
works may be mentioned “The Use of Anzesthetics in Mid- 
wifery,” the prize essay of the Ohio State Medical Society in 
1862 ; ‘‘Excisions of the Larger Joints of the Extremities,” 
prize Essay of the American Medical Association, 1876, a 
work of 700 pages, in whose preparation he was engaged 
four years, and which is acknowledged by the profession as 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats. He is 
also author of papers entitled, ‘Experiments to Determine 
in what Manner Chloroform Produces Death;’’ ‘‘ The Mers- 
haum Probe,” being a description of an instrument, the au- 
thor’s own design, for detecting bullets and other foreign 
bodies in wounds; “ Diphtheria and its Treatment ;” ‘ Waste 


| and Repair of Organized Bodies ;” “ Are there One or Two 


Syphilitic Poisons?” ‘A Modified Mode of Distinguishing 
Paralysis of the Ocular Muscles;” ‘The Treatment of In- 
cipient Cataract by Medicine,” and many others. He mar- 
ried, November 16th, 1854, M. Louise Safford, daughter of 
Dr. Elial Safford and Anne (Hunter) Safford, of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. The Safford family early came to the new 
country ; the first member of whom we hear being Thomas 
Safford, of Ipswich, Mass., who was settled there as early as 
the year 1641. Anne Hunter, wife of Dr. Elial Safford, was 
the sister of General Alexander Hunter, of Washington, 
D. C., and granddaughter of Dr. John Hunter, of Scotland. 
Through her mother she was related to the family of Presi- 
dent Tyler, and through her paternal grandmother to the 
Chapman family, of which the celebrated Dr. Nathaniel 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, was a member. The Chapmans 
were originally a Scotch family, and first established them- 
selves in England under the auspices of their first cousin, 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The ancestor of the American fam- 
ily came over among the first settlers. An aunt of Anne 
Hunter Safford, Louisa Hunter, married Samuel Washing- 
ton, a. brother of General George Washington. The Chap- 
mans, by reason of the marriage into the family of Constance 
Pearson, the great-great-grandmother of Anne Hunter, are 
connected with the celebrated Alexander family, which had 
for its founder William Alexander, first Lord of Sterling, born 
about 1573. The Alexander family is traced back as far as 
the renowned Viking Conn Ohead Ohath of the one hundred 
battles, who, early in the twelfth century, founded Norwegian 
settlements in Arran, Bute, and other Scotch islands. From 
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this same viking is descended the ducal house of Argyle. 
Among the ancestresses claimed by the family are Effrica 
(1140), daughter of the king of the Isle of Man, and Marga- 
ret, daughter of Robert XI, of Scotland. 


CASSELS, JOHN LANG, M. D., L. L. D., emeritus 
professor of chemistry and toxicology in the Cleveland Med- 
ical College, was born September 15th, 1802, in Scotland, 
near Glasgow. The name is well known in Scotland, and 
originated, according to tradition, in Germany. He was in- 
structed both in the common branches and classics in the 
high schools of Glasgow, and at the age of sixteen, being 
thoroughly prepared, he entered the University of Glasgow, 
where he remained two years, applying himself to his studies 
with great assiduity. At this period, owing to a disastrous 
change in his father’s affairs, he was obliged to leave the 
university. In 1827 he came to the United States with an 
older brother, who was at home on a visit after twenty years’ 
residence in this country. He remained a welcome visitor 
at his brother’s hospitable home, near Utica, New York, for 
about a year, passing his time agreeably and not unprofitably 
among the intelligent farmers of that excellent and productive 
section. While here he became possessed of a strong desire 
to travel and see more of the country, and in order to gratify 
this desire he taught school, earning money enough to take 
him from place to place, and then teaching again when that 
was expended. In the fall of 1830 he arrived at Fairfield, 
Herkimer county, New York, the seat of the Western college 
of physicians and surgeons, and began the study of medicine 
with Dr. Moses Johnson, and attended lectures at the college. 
After a year he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy by 
Professor McNaughton, and graduated in 1834, receiving the 
degree of doctor of medicine. He occupied the position of 
demonstrator of anatomy for four years in all, with credit to 
himself, and to the great acceptance of the college, hiS early 
thorough mental discipline in the high schools and Univer- 
sity of Glasgow enabling him to accomplish well a vast 
amount of work. In the spring of 1835 he opened an office 
in Chenango county, New York, for the practice of medicine, 
and in the fall of the same year was appointed professor of 
chemistry in Willoughby Medical College, at Willoughby, 
Ohio, and entered immediately upon the duties of the posi- 
tion. He remained at Willoughby till 1843, when he re- 
moved to Cleveland, and in connection with Drs. Kirtland, 
Delamater, and Ackley, established in 1844, the Cleveland 
Medical College, occupying the first year a building on the 
corner of Ontario and Prospect streets. All these gentlemen 
were professors at Willoughby, and when application was 
made to the legislature for a charter, it was opposed by the 
friends of Willoughby College, and the petition defeated. 
But the enterprise of establishing a medical college in Cleve- 
land, which had been undertaken by responsible citizens; was 
not to be thwarted. The organization was effected under the 
charter of the Western Reserve College, and is still the medi- 
cal department of that institution. The present commodious 
building was erected in 1844 at the corner of Erie and St. 
Clair streets. For several years he occupied the chair of 
materia medica, and on the retirement of Dr. Samuel St. 
John, he was appointed professor of chemistry and toxicology, 
which position he filled with distinguished ability for nearly 
thirty years, and which, added to the years he lectured at 
Willoughby, make about forty years of his life spent in this 
most useful department of labor, During this period he de- 
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livered two courses of lectures a year for ten years, at Hud. 
son, on chemistry, botany, geology, and mineralogy ; and also 
for three or four years at Painesville, besides lecturing at many 
times and places on various scientific subjects. In 1837 he 
was appointed, by Governor Marcy, geologist of the first dis- 
trict in the State of New York, and during the three years he 
held this appointment he made a thorough examination of the 
territory assigned, and submitted a valuable and highly satis- 
factory report. He spent the summer of 1846 in the wilds of 
Lake Superior, making, in the interest of a Cleveland copper 
mining company, a geological survey of the south shore and 
Isle Royal, and had his honest and intelligent report been 
acted on, the company would have saved thousands of 
dollars. In 1872, having suffered a paralytic stroke, he re- 
tired from the active duties of his profession, carrying with 
him the affectionate sympathy and esteem of his associates. 
Gifted by nature with a clear, sound, and well balanced in- 
tellect, his lectures were models for clearness and exactness 
of statement, and pure and polished diction. He received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws from Jefferson College, 
Mississippi, in 1859, and in 1861 he was honored by being 
entered a corresponding member of the Imperial Royal Geo- 
logical Institute, of Vienna, Although but partially recov- 
ered, his mind is still vigorous, and he employs his leisure 
hours in writing valuable, popular, scientific articles for differ- 
ent magazines and newspapers. He was married in the’fall 
of 1838 to Miss Cornelia Olin, daughter of Judge J. H. Olin, 
of Vermont; she died in 1871. They have had born to them 
one daughter, who is the wife of Mr. Atwood, of the firm of 
Fuller & Atwood, of Cleveland. 


EDGAR, ROBERT, pioneer to Montgomery county, 
Ohio, was born in Staunton, Augusta county, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1770. His parents emigrated from northern Ire- 
land at an earlier, unknown date, and settled in Virginia, 
and his father, Robert Edgar, Sr., was murdered by the In- 
dians near Wheeling, about the year1790. Shortly after set- 
tling up his father’s estate, our subject and a brother de- 
scended the Ohio river in a flat-boat to Fort Washington, 
now Cincinnati, and in 1796 settled at the mouth of Mad 
river, now Dayton, when the little colony numbered less than 
twenty souls. September 27th, 1798, he married Mrs. Mar- 
garet Kirkwood (Gillespie), a native of Philadelphia, and 
widow of David Kirkwood. By hard labor, Mr. Edgar soon 
earned money sufficient to purchase one hundred and sixty 
acres of land (that forms the eastern part of the city of Day- 
ton), at $2 per acre, which was long known as the “ Edgar 
farm,’ and in the home he erected there were born seven 
children. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and a mem- 
oranda in the form of a receipted bill of purchase of a cav- 
alry sword, also the sword itself, —held as a relic by his only 
surviving child, John F. Edgar, of Dayton, who was born in 
that city October 29th, 1814, on April 20th, 1843, married Effie, 
daughter of Robert Rogers, of Springfield, Ohio. From this 
union were born five children, three of whom are living. 
For half a century he has been a business man of Dayton, 
and his whole life has been characterized by industry, en- 
ergy, integrity and high christian principle. He has long 
been a leading member of the First Presbyterian church of 
Dayton, and is at present an elder in the same. Mr. Robert 
Edgar died December rgth, 1838, and his wife, November 
25th, 1844, in her seventy-third year. Both were connected 
with the Presbyterian church. 
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LEVERING, ALLEN, of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, was born 
November 12th, 1839, in North Woodbury, Richland County, 
Ohio (since 1848 known as Morrow County). The name in- 
dicates French descent; and by reference to a carefully col- 
lated family genealogy we find that one Rosier Levering, a 
Huguenot, was compelled through persecution to leave 
France and seek refuge in Gamen, Germany, where he mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Van de Walle, of Westphalia, and 
reared his family. In 1685—the year of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes—their son Wigard and family, in com- 
pany with his brother Gerhard, were induced, by liberal of- 
fers made to them by William Penn, to emigrate to this 
country, where they arrived the early part of August of the 
same year, and located respectively at Germantown and 
Roxborough, near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Those who 
have studied carefully the history of our country are aware 
of the influence for good which has ever been exerted by 
those of Huguenot faith. Wherever they settled they were 
noted for severe morality, fidelity to principle, strict honesty, 
large-hearted charity, and politeness and elegance of man- 
ners—contributing, in proportion to their numbers, a vast 
share to the culture and prosperity of the United States. Of 
seven presidents who directed the deliberations of the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia during the Revolution, three, Henry 
Laurens, John Jay, and Elias Boudinot, were of Huguenot 
parentage. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that the 
Leverings should feel proud of their identification with that 
noble people. Gerhard Levering was married after his arri- 
val in America, but his wife’s full maiden name has not been 
preserved. They left four sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son, Daniel, was born in 1704 and died in 1776, his 
wife (Margaret Bean) only surviving him two years. Daniel 
had removed to Whiteplain Township, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, where, at the time of his decease, he left four 
sons and five daughters living. His second son, Henry, 
learned the blacksmith trade, and after his marriage re- 
moved to Durham Iron Works, which were located on the 
Delaware River, New Jersey, where he accumulated consid- 
erable property and raised his family. In 1785 he disposed 
of his real estate, preparatory to emigrating to one of the 
Western territories, receiving his pay in Continental money, 
which—though when first issued was received everywhere at 
par, and proved of great utility to the army and country 
generally—on account of rumors gaining circulation to the 
effect that Congress would not redeem these bills, depre- 
ciated to such an extent on his hands that he was under the 
necessity of disposing of some of his chattel property before 
he could remove. He finally settled in Morris’s Cove, Bed- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, where he closed his account in 
1810, and his wife in 1822. Both were very fleshy, he 
weighing over two hundred pounds, and his better half 
nearly four hundred peunds. William, the youngest son of 
Henry (who had ten children), soon after his father’s death, 
in company with Messrs. Cook and Ackerman, neighbors, 
started on horseback for Knox County, Ohio, where he en- 
tered lands along the north fork of Owl Creek, and returned 
home with the intention of moving to Ohio the following 
year; but the war of 1812 prevented the execution of his 
plans until the spring of 1816. He was married, November 
2d, 1802, to Miss Ruth Bryson, a cousin of old General Win- 
field Scott. Six sons and two daughters resulted from their 
union. Mrs. Levering departed this life in 1855, and her 
husband in 1864. Morgan Levering, second son of William, 
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was born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, in 1808, and as- 
sisted his father in improving their new Ohio Home. Upon 
attaining his majority, he taught school, and aided in driving 
a herd of cattle to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, walking 
the entire distance back—no slight task in those early days, 
considering the obstacles to be surmounted. In 1831 he engaged 
as clerk to John Markey, in his dry-goods store in Bellville, 
Ohio, filling that position until 1835, when he purchased Mr. 
Markey’s half-interest in a branch store at North Woodbury, 
this county, and became an equal partner in the business 
with John Rule, Sen. This partnership continued, under the 
firm name of Levering & Rule, to the mutual financial ben- 
efit of both parties, until the fall of 1851, when it was dis- 
solved, Mr. Levering carrying on the business until his 
decease, January 25th, 1860. During the continuance of the 
partnership Mr. Levering had general management, going to 
New York once or twice a year to replenish stock. His last 
trip was in April, 1859: time, from Galion, Ohio, twenty-five 
hours, then the quickest regular time on record. He could 
not but contrast the difference when, in 1836, the slow and 
cumbersome stage-coach was the most expeditious mode of 
travel. Hon. John T. Creigth was his intimate friend and 
companion in these trips until 1854. During Mr. Morgan 
Levering’s twenty-five years of business life in North Wood- 
bury he enjoyed the fullest confidence of his partner and the 
entire community for his unswerving integrity, high moral 
principles, manly deportment, and true neighborly sympathy. 
His word was as good as his bond, and always accepted 
in the most important transactions. A surgical operation 
was performed for the removal of a wen from his right cheek, 
and within twelve days of that event his death ensued. When 
the announcement was made that he had gone home, ‘‘Is it 
possible?” “Can it be so?” and ‘Who will take his place?” 
were questions propounded on every hand, evincing the deep 
interest manifested by all who heard of the sad and un- 
looked-for event. He was married, September, 1836, to Miss 
Mary Bell, of Bellville, Ohio. Her grandfather, Robert Bell, 
Sen., was born in 1755, and was of English-Scotch descent. 
He was married in 1781 to Mary Yost, and lived in or near 
Pollinsville, Sussex County, New Jersey. He had two broth- 
ers, one of whom removed, about 1790, to South Carolina, 
and the other took up his abode near Nashville, Tennessee. 
The latter was the father of the John Bell who was a candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1860 on the Constitutional Union 
ticket, associated with Edward Everett for Vice-president. 
In 1796 Robert Bell, Sen., moved to Belmont County, Ohio, 
and in 1816 to Richland County, where he laid out the 
town of Bellville, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, where he and most of his family lived, and have 
since died. Allen, the eldest living son of Morgan Levering, 
of the seventh generation from Rosier Levering, not having 
attained his majority at the time of his father’s death, chose 
for his guardian his father’s old partner, John Rule, Sen., 
who purchased the old store, and accepted Allen as a part- 
ner for his son, Dr. Amos Rule—the business being con- 
ducted for three years under the old firm name of Levering 
& Rule. Mr. Levering took the general supervision of the 
business, and visited New York for the purpose of buying 
goods, there meeting with many old friends of his father, 
from whom he received warm greetings. Wherever he went 
he discovered how highly his father had been appreciated, 
and determined to emulate his bright example. The subject 
of our sketch has two brothers, Byram and Robert, the one 
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a thriving farmer, and the other a well-to-do dry-goods mer- 
chant of Mt, Gilead, both an honor to the family name. In 
March, 1863, Mr. Levering sold his interest to Norman Mer- 
wine, and for one year and a half attended the union school 
at Bellville, giving attention to the common branches; and 
in 1865, to better fit himself for a commercial career, he un- 
dertook and creditably completed a course of study at East- 
man’s Business College, Poughkeepsie, New York. In March, 
1866, he removed to Mt. Gilead, to take a position as book- 
keeper and teller in the First National Bank, in which avoca- 
tion he continued for one year. In February, 1867, he bought 
the dry-goods store of R. P. Halliday, and for nearly ten 
years conducted the leading dry-goods business in this sec- 
tion—selling out to J. E. Davis, who had been a clerk in the 
same establishment for over seven years. In 1873 he was 
elected a director, and the following year vice-president, of 
the bank in which he had served as book-keeper, serving in 
both capacities up to the present time. In 1875 Mr. Levering 
assisted in the organization of the Mt. Gilead Building Associa- 
tion, and was elected its secretary and treasurer, which positions 
he held until its disbandment in 1883. This association, in con- 
junction with the town council, erected in 1876 the Van Horn 
block, with a hall having a seating capacity of one thousand, 
one of the finest auditoriums in this region, and an honor to 
its projectors. In response to a petition from the citizens, it 
was named “ Levering Hall.” During the months of June 
and July, 1877, he visited Indiana and Illinois, in search of 
a desirable location for a new home, but returned disap- 
pointed; and in August of the same year was nominated by 
the County Democratic Convention for Representative, and 
the following October was elected by a respectable majority. 
This honor came as a pleasant surprise, as there had been 
no Democrat elected from Morrow County for twenty-two 
years. His record in the House shows that he was faithful 
to the trust committed to his hands, active in the perform- 
ance of the onerous duties of his office, and that he was ap- 
pointed on the Finance, School and School Land Committees, 
two of the important standing committees in the Legisla- 
ture. The bills presented by him met with great favor and 
success. His services gave entire satisfaction to his constit- 
uents. In August, 1878, when Governor Bishop accepted the 
then Company I, of 12th Regiment, now Company E, of 14th 
Regiment Ohio National Guard, at the suggestion of the As- 
sistant Adjutant General, and later by the unanimous vote 
of the Company, it was christened ‘“‘ Levering Guards, of Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio.” Also in April, 1880, when the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railroad completed 
the leasing of the Mt. Gilead Short-line Railroad, the name 
of Gilead Station, on suggestion of Mr. Poppleton, their at- 
torney, was changed to “ Levering Station,” as a compliment, 
Mr. Levering having fathered the bill in the Legislature for 
the building of the road. Three years later, on account of 
there being a post-office in Knox County bearing the same 
name, it was changed to Edison. He refused a renomina- 
tion for Representative, and in March, 1880, joined his 
brother in buying his old store, which they successfully run 
for two years, under the firm name of “Levering & Co.” 
May, 1880, he was made an honorary member of the “ Phi- 
lomathian Literary Society,” of Otterbein University, at West- 
erville, Ohio. He accepted the nomination for Representa- 
tive in 1881, and, though suffering defeat with his party, ran 
one hundred and fourteen ahead of his ticket. Since selling 
his interest in the store he has been engaged in real estate, 
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and helping to secure the location of the New York, Pitts- 
burg and Chicago Railroad through Mt. Gilead, which 
project has been. maturing for the past two years, he having 
been chosen secretary of the citizen’s committee, and attend- 
ing to the general correspondence in the interests of the 
town. Mr. Levering is an active member of the Masonic 
Fraternity, and has received all the degrees of the Scottish 
Rite to 33°, also York Rite. He has been chairman of his 
County Central Democratic Committee, and a member of the 
town council. In April, 1883, he assisted in the organization 
of the “Morrow County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monumental 
Association,” and is one of the trustees. July 12th, 1883, at 
the State Senatorial Convention held in Mt. Gilead for the 
seventeenth and twenty-eighth joint districts, composed of 
Holmes, Wayne, Knox, and Morrow Counties, he received, 
on the first baHot, the nomination for State Senator on the 
Democratic ticket, and in October was elected by a ma- 
jority of over 2,700 votes. He served on several important 
committees, and was chairman of the Committee on In- 
surance. As a Democrat, he has ever been faithful, true, 
and steadfast; and when the standard has been raised 
by the party leaders he has ever been found rallying 
around it and manfully struggling for the victory. One of 
the most popular men in Morrow County, from childhood he 
has grown to an honest manhood, clothed in the vestures of 
a spotless reputation. Mr. Levering has a bright future be- 
fore him. In every position of trust, so far, he has proven 
himself worthy of the highest confidence, and we predict for 
him a more extended reputation. 


COURTRIGHT, SAMUEL W., lawyer and:judge, 
of Circleville, Ohio, was born on the gth day of December, 
1842, in Pickaway County,Ohio. His grandfather, John Court- 
right, was a native of Pennsylvania, and emigrated with his 
family to Ohio in the year 1803. His son, Jesse D. Court- 
right, and the father of Samuel, was a large landowner, 
served in the State Legislature, and filled other important 
local positions.. He moved to Walnut Township in the year 
1833, soon after his marriage, and there the subject of this 
present memoir was born. The early life of young Samuel 
was spent upon the farm upon which he was born, and at 
the age of seventeen, having attained a good common-school 
education he entered the South Salem Academy... Here he 
pursued an academical course until, early in April, 1861, he 
entered the law office of the late David M. Jones, of Circle- 
ville, where he remained, diligently pursuing the study of the 
law, until in October, 1862, when he entered the Law College 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, graduating there in April, 1863, at the 
head of his class. He was admitted to the bar by the Dis- 
trict Court of Hamilton County, Ohio, within a few days 
after. Returning home, he, on the 15th day of May, 1863, 
opened a law office in his native city, and commenced the 
practice of his profession. In April, 1864, he was elected 
City Solicitor, and was re-elected in 1866, serving the whole 
of the two terms. In October, 1867, he was elected Prose- 
cuting Attorney of his county by the then largest majority 
ever given a candidate in the county, and re-elected in 1869. 
In 1870 he was elected a member of the Board of Education 
of the Circleville Union Schools, and was at once chosen 
President of the Board, which position he held by successive 
re-elections for nearly four years. In April,1875, he was 
elected one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of 
the Fifth Judicial District of Ohio, without Opposition, having 
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been nominated to the place unanimously. He entered upon 
the discharge of his judicial functions in M ay, 1875, and un- 
til May, 1880, faithfully and ably discharged his duties, with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the public. At the time 
he entered upon the term of office he was in years the 
youngest judge in the State of Ohio. A prominent member 
of the Masonic Fraternity, he was three times elected Grand 
Master of the Grand Council of his State. Asa lawyer, Mr. 
Courtright stands in the front rank of the profession, and 
devotes all his abilities to the interest of his clients, with 
whom he always identifies himself. He is a careful, prudent 
adviser, and well read in the principles of law, while in social 
life he is a courteous gentleman, a genial companion, and a 
warm friend. In December, 186s, he married Miss Jennie 
R. Martin, of Circleville, and to them have been born two 
daughters, 


DAWSON, WILLIAM W., M. D. and surgeon, of 
Cincinnati, was born in Berkely county, Virginia, December 
Igth, 1828. He was the son of John Dawson, a manufac- 
turer and farmer, and a man “strong in sense, integrity and 
determination.”” The family was among the early settlers of 
Maryland and Virginia. His father, who was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, removed from there to Darkesville, 
West Virginia, and thence to Greene county, about 1830. 
Dr. Dawson received a good classical education, and while a 
student acquired considerable proficiency in scientific studies 
and reputation as a young lecturer of meritorious promise— 
chiefly on geology and natural history. He pursued a thor- 
ough course of study under his brother, the eminent physi- 
cian, Dr. John Dawson, of Columbus; and, after passing 
through the usual course at the Ohio Medical College, grad- 
uated from that institution in 1850. He devoted some time 
to special studies in the Cincinnati Hospital, and then en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. Within three years of 
his graduation he was appointed professor of anatomy in the 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, which position 
he held for three years. From 1860to 1864 he filled the chair 
of professor of anatomy in the Medical College of Ohio. 
From 1864 to 1870 he lectured upon clinical surgery in the 
Cincinnati hospitals. He was then elected to the chair of 
surgery in the Medical College of Ohio, and still held that 
position in 1876. In 1871, also, he was appointed surgeon to 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, and among other official posi- 
tions he was elected president of the Cincinnati Academy of 
Medicine in 1869, and president of the State Medical Society 
in 1871. In the various positions filled by him he achieved 
a popularity only less in degree than his professional reputa- 
tion, which ranked him among the first surgeons of the coun- 
try. His popularity was especially great among his students, 
and was referable as much to the deep and generous interest 
he evinced in their professional progress and personal wel- 
fare, as to the respect and admiration he commanded by rea- 
son of his talents and skill. He owes his success to large 
brain capacity, nervous power and persistent hard work. The 
literature of the medical profession was enriched by many 
able papers from his pen, which gave proof of talent for au- 
thorship, needing only time and application to obtain recog- 
nition equal to that he had secured in the clinical theater. 
Among his contributions to the medical journals and socie- 
ties were elaborate papers on “Abdominal Tumors,” “ Her- 
nia,” ‘‘Graves’s Disease,” ‘Excision of Joints,” and ‘“‘ Re- 
moval of Entire Clavicle.” These articles, based chiefly 
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upon operations performed by him, furnished the profession 
with considerable original and important information. He was 
author of the pamphlet on ‘‘Chloroform Deaths,” published 
in 1871, which attracted so much attention throughout Eu- 
rope and America, and to a favorable review of which the 
Edinburgh Medical Fournal devoted unusual space and 
marked prominence. His treatise entitled ‘‘ Nephrotomy”— 
extraction of calculus from the kidney—was a remarkable 
paper, published in 1873, and widely quoted in European 
journals. This also found its subject in the operation which 
he was among the first to perform—that of systematically 
cutting into the kidney for stone. As a statistician and an 
investigator of methods in all branches promotive of the 
progress of medical and surgical science, he was a reliable 
and industrious authority. In the field of surgery, as an op- 
erator, Dr. Dawson has probably performed as great a num- 
ber of operations as any surgeon in the western country, and 
there are but few operations known to surgical science which 
he has not successfully performed. As an operator, he is no- 
ted for nerve, rapidity, and self-reliance. An enthusiast in 
the science of surgery, he is very strict and punctilious re- 
garding the etiquette and esprzt du corps of the medical pro- 
fession generally. Although a wealthy man when at the 
height of his reputation, he has continued to labor as faith-" 
fully and unceasingly as though he had name and fortune 
yet to achieve. His riches not only did not deprive the poor 
and the community of his services, but they enabled him to 
practice charity to the extent which became a shining virtue 
in his life. To the widow and orphan and the poor he was 
kind and charitable, without ostentation, employing liberally 
for their relief. Thoroughly democratic in personal inter- 
course, he possesses a fund of genial humor which sparkles 
throughout his conversation, and at once places even stran- 
gers at ease in his company. He married Margaret Yates 
Hand, daughter of Dr. Jasper Hand, of Hillsboro, and 
granddaughter of General Edward Hand, a distinguished 
revolutionary officer, who was in the boat with George Wash- 
ington at the ‘crossing of the Delaware.” 


BINGHAM, JOHN A., United States Minister to Japan, 
and resident in the city of Tokio, in that empire, was born 
in the borough of Mercer, Pennsylvania, January 2ist, 1815. 
Having resided in Ohio during four years of his childhood 
and early youth, he returned to his native place in 1831, and 
was employed some two and a half years in a printing office, 
acquiring a knowledge of the art preservative of all arts ; 
spending, however, his leisure hours in reading, and in the 
study of the Latin grammar and language, and reciting to 
the principal of the Mercer Academy daily in the early 
morning before school or business hours. He then entered 
the classical department of the Mercer Academy, and devoted 
himself for several years chiefly to the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. He entered Franklin College in 1835 as a student, 
and remained until the last session of his senior year, when, 
by reason of illness he was constrained to quit the college 
in 1837. He taught school for a term, and in February, 1838, 
he entered upon the study of law, in Mercer, with Hon. 
John J. Pearson and Hon. William Stewart, and was, upon 
their certfficate, after two years of close reading, examined and 
admitted to the practice of the law in the courts of Penn- 
sylvania in March, 1840. In May of that year (1840,) he 
returned to Ohio, and there has continued to reside, having 
been admitted to the practice of his profession in the courts 
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of that State, and also in the United States circuit and dis- 
trict courts in Ohio in the year 1841. He practiced his pro- 
fession with success. In 1840, being a whig, he was drawn 
into the great canvass of that year in Ohio, and took an 
active part in that memorable campaign for General William 
H. Harrison, and against Martin Van Buren, the democratic 
candidate. He addressed large meetings during that can- 
vass, in Ohio, and several other States. Mr. Bingham, hav- 
ing been challenged, held two public discussions in Jefferson 
county, Ohio, with Edwin M. Stanton, afterwards the war 
secretary of the United States, the latter representing Mr. 
Van Buren and the democratic party—Mr. Bingham repre- 
senting the whig party and General Harrison. In 1848, Mr. 
Bingham was a delegate tothe national whig convention at 
Philadelphia, in which he proposed a resolution which con- 
tained the following declaration; ‘‘ No more slave States ; 
no more slave territories ; the maintenance of freedom where 
freedom is, and the protection of American industry.” 
His resolution was received by the convention and 
entered upon its journals, and published in the public press, 
but no vote was taken upon it in the convention, doubtless, 
because it was thought dangerous to pass it, in view of the 
general sentiment at that time of the slave States. Mr. Bing- 
ham, satisfied with the character of General Taylor, sup- 
ported him most heartily in the contest of 1848. He neither 
sought nor desired any national office. In 1852, he was an 
elector in Ohio for President. In 1854, he was elected to 
Congress from the 21st Ohio district, composed of Harrison, 
Jefferson, Carroll and Columbiana counties, which district 
was at that time democratic, and had been for many years, 
He was elected by about 4,800 majority over the then dem- 
ocratic representative in Congress. Mr. Bingham_ having 
continued to represent this district until March 4th, 1863, 
he was then legislated out of. it—Harrison county, the place 
of his residence, having been assigned to the 16th district, 
composed of Harrison, Tuscarawas, Belmont, Guernsey and 
Noble counties. This district was largely democratic in 1862, 
and Mr. Bingham consequently was not returned to the Thirty- 
eighth Congress. In 1864, he was elected to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress by the sixteenth district, and continued to repre- 
sent it for eight years, and until 1873. In June, 1873, 
he was appointed by President Grant to be envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America in Japan, which position he still holds. 
The record of his congressional service of sixteen years, 
shows how persistently he adhered to his convictions as 
expressed in the resolution of 1848, above mentioned. 
During all his congressional service he gave constant 
attention to his duties, and largely participated in the 
debates and legislation of the House of Representatives. 
A reference to the reports of committees on which he served, 
to the legislation which he initiated or aided in maturing for 
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and speeches therein, made on all the most important meas- 
ures of the entire period of his services, and in every session 
thereof, will bear witness to his constant endeavor to dis- 
charge faithfully and well the duties of his trust. He served 
on the committee on elections, the committee on military 
affairs, the committee on claims, and for eight years upon 
the judiciary committee, of which committee, during the last 
four years of his service, he waschairman. By the vote of 
the House he was twice chosen to be chairman of the man- 
agers on behalf of the House of Representatives on impeach- 
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ment trials before the Senate, to-wit: The trial of Mr. Hum- 
phreys, United States district judge in the district of Ten- 
nessee, and of Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States. On each of these trials Mr. Bingham appeared and 
acted before the Senate of the United States as chairman of 
the members. He was also a member of the House com- 
mittee on reconstruction and of the joint committee on 
reconstruction of the House and Senate. He was the author 
of the first section of the fourteenth article of amendment 
of the constitution of the United States, as reported by 
the joint committee to the House and Senate, save the 
introductory clause thereof, which declares who are citizens 
of the United States and of the several States. The following 
extracts from his speech, delivered in the House of .Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, on the 31st of March, 1871, 
in support of House Bill, No. 320, to enforce the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment, etc., are inserted here 
as a history of that section, and also as the expression of Mr. 
Bingham’s opinions in relation to it. In reply to an inter- 
rogatory from Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, Mr. Bingham spoke 
as follows: 


“Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from Illinois, 
(Mr. Farnsworth), did me, unwittingly, great service, when 
he ventured to ask me why I changed the form of the 
first section of the fourteenth article of amendment from 
the form in which I reported it to the House in February, 
1866, from the committee on reconstruction. I will answer 
the gentleman, sir, and answer truthfully. I had the honor to 
frame the amendment as reported in February, 1866, and also, 
the first section, as it now stands, letter for letter and syllable 
for syllable, in the fourteenth article of the amendments to 
the constitution of the United States, save the introductory 
clause defining citizens. ‘The clause defining citizens never 
came from the joint committee on reconstruction, but the resi- 
due of the first section of the fourteenth amendment did come 
from that committee precisely as I wrote it and offered it in 
the committee on reconstruction, and precisely as it now 
stands in the constitution, to-wit: ‘No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty. or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. ... .’ The gentleman 
ventured upon saying that this amendment does not embrace 
all of the amendment prepared and reported by me with the 
consent of the committee in February, 1866. The amend- 
ment reported in February, and to which the gentleman 
refers, is as follows: ‘The Congress shall have power to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper to secure 
to the citizens of each State all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens inthe several States, and to all persons in the 
several States equal protection in the rights of life, liberty, 
and property.’ That is the amendment, and the whole of it, 
as reported in February, 1866. Thatamendment never was 
rejected by the House or Senate. A motion was made to 
lay it on the table, which was a test vote on the merits of it, 
and the motion failed—only forty-one votes for the motion, 
and one hundred and ten against it. I consented to and voted 
for the motion to postpone it till the second Tuesday of 
April. Afterwardin the joint committee on reconstruction, I 
introduced this amendment, in the precise form, as I have 
stated, in which it was reported, and as it now stands in the 
constitution of my country. It contains the words, among 
others: ‘Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.’ The gentleman enquires, what 
does this mean? It ought to have occurred to the gentleman 
that it means that no State shall deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the constitution of the 
United States, as that constitution is the supreme law of the 
land; and, of course, that no State should deny to any such 
person any of the rights it guaranties to all men, nor should 
any State deny to any such person any such right secured to 
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him either by the laws or treaties of the United States or of 
such State. The gentleman, if he had consulted Magna 
Charta, which England's brilliant and profound constitu- 
tional historian, Hallam, has well said, ‘is the keystone of 
English liberty,’ would have found, in the forty-sixth clause, 
these words: ‘We will sell to no man—we will not deny or 
delay to any man right or justice.’ After all the past, is it 
needful to say what it means to deny right or justice to any 
man? The words in the first section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment are quite as comprehensive as these words of Magna 
Charta, to-wit: ‘no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.’ These are the words of Magna Charta, ‘we 
will not deny to any man right or justice,’ the great words of 
England's constitution, out of which has come all that grand 
system of English law and growth and development which 
has made the elder branch of our house, only second to 
America, her child, in the family of nations. I affirm that 
by the equal justice of her laws, by the strength, maturity 
and splendor of her intellect, by the purity of her life, by her 
inventive genius, by her power on land and sea, by her tri- 
umphs in production, greater in proportion to population 
than that of any other people now or at any time upon 
this globe, England is foremost of the nations of the Old 
World. It was her Magna Charta, sir, which, when faith- 
fully enforced, made it impossible for a slave to breathe in 
England, and by force of it it came to be that the moment a 
slave set foot upon her soil his fetters turned to dust and he 
was free. A people to be great must be just. . . . Mr. 
Speaker, allow me to say, further, that by the text of the con- 
stitution as you remember it, and as all thoughtful represen- 
tatives remember it, there are negative limitations upon the 
power of States ; as, forexample, that no State shall make 
an ex post facto law ; that no State shall pass any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts; that no State shall grant 
any title of nobility; that no State shall make any- 
thing a legal tender but gold and silver coin; that no 
State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
nor any compact or agreement with another State, or with a 
foreign power, etc. These are the negative limitations on 
the power of the States in the original text of the constitu- 
tion. Does the gentleman undertake to tell me that they 
have not always been enforced against State constitutions 
and State statutes, and the judgment of the highest courts of 
the States, in the supreme court of the United States, under 
the twenty-fifth section of the act of 1789? Why, sir, if I 
were to read the decisions that have been made in the exer- 
cise of this very power, under that law, enforcing these neg- 
ative prohibitions upon States, the sun would go down before 
I had read even a syllabus of the cases. Is not the gentle- 
man answered now? But, says the gentleman to me, why 
did you change the amendment of February, 1866? — Sir, | 
sat at the feet of one who, though departed this life, still lives 
among us in his immortal spirit, and still speaks to us from 
- the reports of.the highest judicial tribunal on earth, which he 
so long adorned as the chief justice of the supreme court of 
the United States. I took counsel, sir, of that great man, 
John Marshall, foremost of all the judges, in the hope that 
by his guidance, the amendment might be so framed that in 
all the hereafter, it might be accepted by the historian of 
the American constitution, our Magna Charta, as the keystone 
of American liberty. I answer the gentleman, how I came 
to change the form of February to the words now in the first 
section of the fourteenth article of amendment, as they stand, 
and I trust will forever stand, in the constitution of my coun- 
try. I had read—and that is what induced me to attempt to 
impose by constitutional amendments new poreons ape 
the power of the States—the great decision of Mars a il 
Barron ws. the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, id ae 
in the Chief Justice said, in obedience to his official oat Ae 
the constitution as it then was: ‘ The amendments [to a 
constitution ] contain no expression indicating an intention to 
apply them to the State governments. This court oo es 
apply them.—7 Peters, p. 250. In this case the city ha 
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taken private property for public use, without compensation 
as alleged, and there was no redress for the wrong in the 
supreme court of the United States ; and only for this reason, 
the first eight amendments were not limitations on the power 
of the States. And so afterward, in the case of the Lessee 
of Livingston vs. Moore and others, (7 Peters, 552,) the court 
ruled, ‘it is now settled that the amendments [to the consti- 
tution] do not extend to the States.’ They were but limita- 
tions upon Congress. Jefferson well said of the first eight 
articles of amendments to the constitution of the United 
States, ‘they constitute the American bill of rights.’ Those 
amendments secured the citizens against any deprivation of 
any essential rights of person by any act of Congress, and 
among other things thereby they were secured in their per- 
sons, houses, papers and effects against unreasonable searches: 
and seizures, in the inviolability of their homes in times of 
peace, by declaring that no soldier shall in time of peace be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the owner. 
They secured trial by jury ; they secured the right to be 
informed of the nature and cause of accusations which might 
in any case be made against them ; they secured compulsory 
process for witnesses, and to be heard in defense by counsel. 
They secured, in short, all the rights dear to the American 
citizen. And yet it was decided, and rightfully, that these 
amendments, defining and protecting the rights of men and 
citizens, were only limitations on the power of Congress, not 
on the power of the States. In reéxamining that case of 
Barron, Mr. Speaker, after my struggle in the House in Feb- 
ruary, 1866, to which the gentleman has alluded, I noted and 
apprehended as I never did before, certain words in that 
opinion of Marshall. Referring to the first eight articles of 
amendments to the constitution of the United States, the 
Chief Justice said: ‘ Had the framers of these amendments 
intended them to be limitations on the powers of the State 
governments they would have imitated the framers of the 
original constitution, and have expressed that intention.’ 
(Barron vs. the Mayor, etc., 7 Peters, 250.) Acting upon this 
suggestion I did imitate the framers of the original constitu- 
tion. As they had said ‘no State shall emit bills of credit, pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligations of contracts ;’ imitating theirexample and imi- 
tating it to the letter, I prepared the provision of the first sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment as it stands in the consti- 
tution, as follows: ‘No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the law.’ I hope the gentlemen now knows why I 
changed the form of the amendment of February, 1866.” 


Recurring to Mr. Bingham’s public services after the close 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress and before his return to con- 
gressional duty in the Thirty-ninth Congress, we note that in 
the year 1863, without being consulted in the matter, Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him to be a judge advocate in the 
army of the United States, and which appointment was 
approved by the Senate. He was assigned to duty in 
Washington, and conducted the trial of Surgeon General 
Hammond before a general court martial, the finding and 
sentence of which were approved by the President. Presi- 
dent Lincoln afterwards, in 1864, appointed and commis- 
sioned Mr, Bingham to be United States judge for the south- 
ern district of Florida, which unsolicited honor he was con- 
strained to decline. Soon afterward, in 1864, Mr. Lincoln 
again, without solicitation, appointed and also commis- 
sioned Mr. Bingham to be United States solicitor for the 
court of claims, which appointment was approved by the 
Senate and which office Mr. Bingham accepted and dis- 
charged its duties until March 4th, 1865, on which day he 
resigned it, that he might be prepared to enter upon his 
duties in the Thirty-ninth Congress to which he had been 


elected. In April, 1865, and very soon after the assassina- 
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tion of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Bingham was invited by telegram 
to repair to Washington and assist in the investigation of that 
great crime. He was appointed by the President -‘‘ special 
judge advocate to try the parties who were arrested, and 
charged before a military commission with having conspired 
together, with others (named, but not arrested,) and in aid of 
the then existing rebellion against the United States, to kill 
and murder, within the military department of Washington, 
and within the fortified and intrenched lines thereof, Abraham 
Lincoln, then President of the United States of America and 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy thereof, Andrew 
Johnson, then Vice-President of the United States, William 
H. Seward, Secretary of State, and Ulysses S. Grant, then 
Lieutenant-General of the army of the United States, and in 
command of the armies thereof, under the ‘direction of 
Abraham Lincoln ; and in pursuance of said unlawful con- 
spiracy, and in aid of said rebellion, with having maliciously 
murdered the said Abraham Lincoln, and with having 
maliciously assaulted with intent to kill and murder the said 
William H. Seward, and with having laid in wait with intent 
to kill and murder the said Andrew Johnson and the said 
U.S. Grant.”” The duties which devolved upon Mr. Bingham 
under this appointment, in the trial of the accused were very 
onerous—the trial occupying his constant attention for over 
two consecutive months. His arguments on this trial, 
including his final argument in answer to the arguments of 
the distinguished gentleman who defended the accused, may 
be found in the volume entitled, ‘“‘The Assassination of 
President Lincoln and the Trial of the Conspirators,” and 
published by Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The eighteen years in which Mr. Bingham was thus consecu- 
tively employed in the capital of the United States, as a 
member of Congress, and in the discharge of the several 
official trusts above mentioned, constituted an eventful period 
in the history of the republic. This sketch of Mr. Bingham’s 
public services to his country would not be complete without 
noting the fact of his having spoken in one-half of all the 
States of the Union, for the Union and the constitution. A 
number of these speeches made in various States, especially 
during the war, for the Union, and subsequently, were re- 
ported at the time and may be found in the newspapers of 
Ohio and of other States. 


CROSLEY, POWEL, lawyer, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
born in Warren County, Ohio, December 25th, 1849. Moses 


Crosley, Sen., his father, is of Irish and Scotch ancestry, and . 


Sally A. (Eulass) Crosley, his mother, of German and En- 
glish descent—all of Warren County. They were a sturdy, 
thrifty, energetic people, and the subject of this sketch par- 
takes of their characteristics. Mr. Crosley early evinced a 
love of study, but not having the means with which to de- 
fray the expenses of a collegiate education, he applied him- 
self diligently to his studies at the country school and the 
graded school at Springboro, Ohio, a few miles from his 
home, where, in the mean time, he lived and worked, and 
was noted among his fellows and neighbors as a boy of 
great application and industry, At the early age of seven- 
teen he began teaching school, and taught during the follow- 
ing four years at various villages in Warren County, ending 
with the graded schools of Clarksville, Clinton County, of 
which he was principal at the age of twenty-one. In all these 
places he taught with great success, being indefatigable in his 
efforts to perfect himself for his duties. In the summer of 1872 
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he was offered the position of book-keeper in a mercantile 
house in St. Joseph, Missouri, which he accepted, and within ten 
months thereafter became the manager of two large business 
agencies in that city, which he conducted successfully until the 
fall of 1874. He resigned his position, and within thirty days 
was enrolled as one of the law students in the Michigan 
University, at Ann Arbor, from which institution he grad- 
uaied with honor in the spring of 1876. While there he was 
for one term president of Webster Society, the leading liter- 
ary club of the Law Department. He was one of the first in 
his class, and among them was distinguished for his readi- 
ness in debate and for his ability as a parliamentarian. In 
June, 1876, he was admitted to the bar in Cincinnati, and 
since that time he has been engaged in the successful prac- 
tice of the law. In April, 1879, he was appointed first as- 
sistant city solicitor of Cincinnati, in which position he con-~ 
ducted himself so creditably that in the fall of 1881 he 
received the nomination of the Republican Convention of 
Hamilton County as one of five candidates of that party for 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He being but thirty- 
two years of age at the time, the cry of “too young” was 
raised against him, and he was defeated by a small majority. 
While assistant solicitor he was leading counsel in a number 
of very important cases for the city, such as Lincoln Avenue 
and Walker Mill Road assessment cases, and what are 
known as the Eden Park Reservoir cases, in all of which he 
won victories of great value for the city. He was also, by 


- reason of his familiarity with city affairs, special counsel for 


the State in the celebrated case of the State against Hoffman 
for alleged embezzlement while Auditor of Cincinnati, in 
which he greatly distinguished himself. In November of the 
same year he resigned his position as solicitor, and formed a 
partnership with the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth in the prac- 
tice of the law, which partnership still exists. Mr. Butter- 
worth’s time having been chiefly occupied in Congress, and 
since assuming the duties of Commissioner of Patents en- 
tirely so, the conduct of their large practice has devolved 
principally upon Mr. Crosley. Since his retirement from 
the solicitor’s office he has won distinction in a number 
of cases, among them the celebrated Jackson Brewery liti- 
gation, in which, as counsel for George Weber, Mr. Cros- 
ley rendered valuable service in ending his assignment 
and a long litigation, and in recovering his estate. Though 
yet a young man, Mr. Crosley has attained a very promi- 
nent position in his profession as an advocate. Possessed 
of a strong constitution and a vigorous mind, he is des- 
tined, by his energy, ambition, and habits of industry, to 
occupy at no distant day a distinguished place among the 
legal fraternity. What success he has already attained is the 
result, not of any fortuitous circumstance, but of energy, de- 
termined effort, and native ability. He is cosmopolitan in 
his ideas, liberal in his views, and earnest in the advocacy 
of his honest convictions. Among his fellows he is popular, 
and never fails to secure the confidence of those with whom 
he is brought into contact. In politics Mr. Crosley is an 
earnest Republican, and takes an interested part in all polit- 
ical contests. His religious views, both by education and 
conviction, are of a liberal character. 


DOAN, AZARIAH W., Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Wilmington, was born in that city December 
17th, 1824. His father was Jonathan Doan, born in North 
Carolina, July, 1796, a descendant of John Doan, of Nor- 
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man-French descent, who settled in Massachusetts as early 
as 1620. Jonathan Doan, with his father, removed from 
North Carolina to Ohio as early as 1803, and located in 
Clinton County, The following year he purchased several 
hundred acres of land where the town of Wilmington now 
stands, and located thereon, devoting his life to general agri- 
cultural pursuits. He was very widely known and respected 
throughout the adjacent counties. He died at Wilmington, 
July, 1874. The mother of Azariah was Mrs. Phebe Doan, nee 
Wall, who was born in Pennsylvania, February, 1796, of Ger- 
man parentage. She removed with her father and mother to 
Ohio in 1808. She was a woman of rare character, and her 
many attainments were widely known in religious circles. 
The important spheres of usefulness which her son has been 
called to fill he attributes, under God, chiefly to the early 
example and religious influence of his mother. She died in 
1869, much lamented by all with whom she had come in 
contact. Azariah W. Doan received his early educational 
training in the common schools of his native village, but in 
the subsequent course of his life entered the Wilmington 
Seminary, which at that time was under the management of 
Professor David S, Busson, of New York, a gentleman noted 
for his erudition, particularly in the literature of the ancient 
Greek language. Azariah Doan made the very best use of 
these scholastic advantages, making rapid progress in the 
various studies assigned him. With no other preparation 
than these schools afforded he made choice of the legal pro- 
fession as that to which he seemed best adapted by nature. 
He immediately began the study of law, and after thor- 
oughly qualifying himself, he passed a creditable examina- 
tion, and was admitted to the bar June 3d, 1853. He then 
opened an office in Wilmington, the county seat of Clinton 
County. It was not long before his untiring energy and per- 
severance gained for him considerable prominence, and his 
ability as a young lawyer was soon recognized by his election 
to the office of Prosecuting Attorney in 1855, which position 
he held till 1860. When the tocsin of civil war was sounded, 
he was among the first to volunteer his services, and, in con- 
nection with Judge R. B. Harlan, assisted in raising Company 
B, 12th Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, which was the 
first company offered to the State in response to President 
Lincoln’s call for seventy-five thousand men, and with which 
he became connected April 15th, 1861. In the month of 
May of the same year he was appointed first lieutenant 
of this company, in which capacity he served until June, 
when he was promoted to the office of captain. July 6th, 
1861, he marched with the 12th Regiment, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Low, to West Virginia, and participated in 
all the battles and stirring scenes of the Great Kanawha 
River, until August, 1862. His superior qualifications being 
thus recognized, he was promoted to the office of lieutenant- 
colonel, and assigned to the 79th Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was with this regiment through Kentucky into 
Tennessee. He was also with the 20th Army Corps in ‘‘Sher- 
man’s march to the sea.’’. Judge Doan was subsequently 
commissioned colonel and brigadier-general by brevet for mer- 
itorious conduct on the battle-field of Averysborough, North 
Carolina. During this battle he took charge of two regiments, 
and made a vigorous assault on the enemy’s right, capturing, 
in a remarkably short time, the batteries of artillery on that 
wing of the Confederate forces. During his services in the 
war he participated in twenty-three battles and skirmishes, 
and on the field of battle manifested those brave qualities 
c—16 
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that gave him distinction, and attached to him the confidence 
and more than friendship of his command. Nature did not 
intend him for a tyrant; he was not, therefore, a strict disci- 
plinarian, His authority was exercised with a firm hand but 
gentle spirit, commanding respect by a conscientious observ- 
ance of duty and a fearless example of patience and endur- 
ance under the most trying circumstances, and by a cheerful 
acceptance of a common fellowship in the tribulations of the 
soldier. He remained at his post until he was honorably 
discharged from the service on June 17th, 1865, and returned 
home to assume the duties of his profession. In June of the 
same year he was urged by the Republican party of Greene, 
Fayette, and Clinton Counties to become a candidate for the 
State Senate, and in the convention was duly nominated for 
that position, and in the election that followed was elected by 
a large majority, serving for two sessions, from 1866 to 1867. 
He was also a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1873-74. In the spring of 1875 he was elected Judge of the 
Second Judicial District and of the Third Subdivision, in- 
cluding the counties of Clinton, Warren, Greene, and Clark, 
and was triumphantly re-elected to the same office in 1879 for 
a second term of five years, commencing May 3d, 1880. Judge 
Doan is also a member of the Ancient Order of Free and 
Accepted Masons, was a Master Mason in 1854, and a Royal 
Arch Mason in 1855. He has been a life-long and devout 
member of the Society of Friends. He honors himself and 
the society by an open confession to the world as an example 
in a high place of a humble follower and faithful servant of 
the Divine Master. In politics he was a Whig previous to 
the organization of the Republican party; but when that 
party was formed he united therewith, and has ever since 
been decided in his convictions, and takes a lively interest 
in general elections. He was married, October 21st, 1847, to 
Miss Amanda M. Stratton, a native of Wilmington. Five 
children were the result of their union, four of whom are 
now deceased. The surviving child, Corwin F., is engaged 
in mercantile business at Doans, Texas. Mrs. Doan died 
of cholera August 6th, 1854. Judge Doan was married the 
second time to Martha G. Hale, in June, 1856. She was a 
native of Pennsylvania, and has borne to him six children, 
five of whom are living,—Willie, Joe, Alice, Walker, and 
Fannie; Charles being deceased. How truly it is said that 
among men there is a diversity of gifts! Nature seems to 
delight in impressing each individual with distinctive and 
exclusive peculiarities. To discover these, whatever they 
may be, and make a virtue of them by a practical use or 
application to the affairs of life, seems to be a duty, and the 
distinguishing mark of a wise man. Judge Doan has man- 
ifested this wisdom in all the relations of life. In the vari- 
ous positions of honor and responsibility, both in civil and 
military affairs, that Judge Doan has been called upon to fill, 
he has always established a character for sterling ability and 
integrity. In personal appearance, medium in height, 
strongly and symmetrically built, of pleasing countenance 
and address, and has dark eyes. Educated in the peace 
principles and the doctrines of the Society of Friends, his 
conscientious convictions went deeper than education, and 
in the hour of his country’s emergency patriotism prompted 
him to duties in conflict with his previous training. The 
fate and misfortunes of war that brought him face to face 
with its calamities made manifest in him the divine qualities 
of our human nature, the mercies and sympathies of a ten- 
der heart. These endeared him to his command; and he 
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can have no higher tribute than the veneration allotted him 
by the remnant of the veterans of his old regiment. His 
war record is a part of the history of the country, and the 
results of his service is the common heritage of the Ameri- 
can citizen. In the law Mr. Doan’s abilities received marked 
and merited recognition in his promotion to the bench. Asa 
counselor and advocate he was safe and effectual. Quick to 
perceive the truth and discriminate between the facts of the 
case and the prejudiced statements of his client, he was not 
apt to be mistaken in the application of the law. <A case 
once taken, having the sanction of his judgment as to its 
justice or equity, he made it a matter of personal interest, 
and devoted to it the energies and abilities of a skillful 
lawyer. With his personal magnetism and sympathetic na- 
ture and abilities as an advocate, he was certain to win the 
admiration of the jury, and from his process of reasoning 
and method of presenting the facts and incidents as of a 
personal character, the jury would unconsciously come to be- 
lieve that a principle was certainly involved affecting his own 
individual rights. Judge Doan no less distinguished himself 
as a member of the Ohio State Senate and Constitutional 
Convention. In both of these distinguished bodies he took 
an active part in the debates of each, and demonstrated the 
fact that he could think comprehensively and discourse with 
ability. On the bench Judge Doan’s first recommendation is 
his sterling integrity. From this grows his disinterestedness, 
which in the judiciary is defined to be the “ flower of all 
virtues.” Cautious and prudent, he is not superficial in his 
investigations, and his knowledge of the law and human 
nature enables him to reason and judge with discriminating 
justice. Such are the legible peculiarities of character with 
which nature and education and grace have stamped the 
subject of this sketch. 


LOURY, FIELDING, legislator and general, was born 
in Spottsylvania county, Virginia, March 13th, 1781, and died 
in Dayton, Ohio, October 7th, 1848. He came to Cincinnati 
about the year 1802, and in June, 1811, married Ann, only 
daughter of John Smith, first United States Senator from 
Ohio. The fruits of this union were four daughters, three 
living and residents of Dayton. They are Mrs. Mary B. 
Davies, widow of Samuel Hiley Davies; Mrs. Harriet S., 
wife of Lewis Huesman, Esq., and Mrs. Ann E. relict of 
John Howard. Mr. Loury was a large land owner, and a 
surveyor by occupation. He laid out the town of Staunton, 
near Troy, Ohio, and named it after Staunton Academy, in 
Virginia, where he was educated. He was a member of the 
early legislature of Ohio, when it met at Chillicothe and sub- 
sequently at Columbus. He was also a general in the State 
militia, and served at Detroit as Indian agent in the war of 
1812, Mr. Loury was a noble type of the genuine pioneer. 
He was bold, courageous, energetic, and industrious, and 
was remarkably active up to the day of his death, which re- 
sulted from a fall down stairs, from the effects of which acci- 
dent he expired ina few hours. He possessed great kindness 
of heart and generous impulses, was quiet, unassuming in 
manners, and was a fine specimen of the genial, clever, old 
fashioned gentleman. In politics he was a Jacksonian 
democrat. Several years after the death of his wife, he 
married, in January, 1823, a second companion in the per- 
son of Mrs. Sophia Cooper, relict of Daniel C. Cooper, the 
original proprietor of Dayton. By this marriage he had one 
son, Fielding Loury, Jr. 
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BATES, JOHN, of Cincinnati, was born at Holbeach, 
England, in 1798. He received a fair education, and when 
eighteen years of age, resolved on emigrating to America, 
Receiving a substantial outfit from his father, he embarked at 
Liverpool for Baltimore, which port he reached after a tem- 
pestuous voyage of ten weeks. During the voyage he was 
robbed of all the money he possessed, except one five franc 
piece. He endeavored to obtain work in Baltimore, but 
failed, and when exhausted by fatigue, and overcome by the 
heat of the sun, he fainted in the street. On recovering 
consciousness he found himself in a strange bed, surrounded 
by the appliances of wealth. He was kindly cared for, and 
when enabled to work, the benevolent man who had be- 
friended him, found him a situation in a brick-yard as a 
moulder. This was a new business to him, but he succeeded 
better than he had expected. Twenty years after this episode, 
when, himself in a position to befriend others, he visited this 
old friend in need, to thank him for his timely benevolence. 
He remained in Baltimore about a year, meeting with varied 
success, and then, with a companion started to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, crossing the mountains on foot. Thence he 
went in a skiff down the Ohio river to Maysville, Kentucky, 
and soon afterward, found his way to Zanesville, Muskingum 
county, Ohio. Here he formed a partnership with a builder: 
Mr. Bates to oversee the making of bricks, and his partner 
the building of houses. The partner proved dishonest, and 
robbed him of his time and money. He then commenced as 
a brick manufacturer on his own account, and by perse- 
verance became fairly successful. In 1819, shortly after his 
marriage to a worthy helpmate, he removed to Batavia, Cler- 
mont county, Ohio, thence to the Western Reserve, and 
thence to Rochester, New York, where he remained until 1828. 
Finally he moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, and there settled. 
For several years he conducted a restaurant on the southwest 
corner of Third and Main streets. About the year 1833 he 
started a wholesale grocery on the northwest corner of 
Columbia and Main streets. Here he did a flourishing bus- 
iness, and-realized sufficient to invest in real estate. He pur- 
chased about thirty acres between Ernst’s station and the 
Brighton House, building a levee to protect it from the over- 
flow of the river. He also owned twenty-six acres fronting 
on Freeman street, which he sold in 1842, for $14,000, the 
property now being worth more than $500,000. In 1833, Mr. 
Bates sent to England for his mother and brother, the former 
being sixty-four years of age. In 1836 he engaged in the 
banking business, and continued in it about five years. In 
1837 he commenced the building of the National Theatre on 
Sycamore street, which, when finished, was considered one of 
the most ornamental buildings in the city. He afterward 
erected a theatre in St. Louis and one in Louisville; and con- 
tinued to manage the three very successfully. He subse- 
quently sold two of them, retaining the one in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Bates married Miss Hannah Luck, an English lady 
September roth, 1818. She died in 1854, sincerely mcnened 
by her husband, to whom she had been not only an excellent 
wife, but an able adviser and assistant in his various undertak- 
ings. Twosons and six daughters were born to them, of whom 
three daughters survive, viz: Sarah E., wife of Mr. Adolphus 
H. Smith; Amelia Augusta, wife of Mr. J.J. Tranchant; and 
Julia, wife of Mr. Thomas Gaussen, all of Cincinnati. In 
1856, Mr. Bates revisited his native land, and took with him 
his surviving children, one of them being accompanied by 
her husband, In 1864 he retired from business, and died in 
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July, 1870, aged seventy-two years. He was a man of the 
strictest probity, and of large private benevolence. He had 
been a citizen of Cincinnati about forty-two years. 


MORRIS, JUSTIN GRIFFITH, a pioneer journalist 
and railroad promoter, was born near Uniontown, Penn., 
January Ist, 1814. He died at his home in Steubenville, 
March 2oth, 1876, in his sixty-third year. His parents 
were William and Lyla (Springer) Morris, well-to-do farmers, 
of Fayette County. The Morrises were, presumably, of 
Welch extraction, and undoubtedly emigrated to the colo- 
nies at a very early day, although no records are available 
by which to approximate the date of their arrival. Mr. 
Morris was educated in Fayette County, and early acquired 
prominence as the editor and publisher of the Genius of 
Liberty newspaper, a Democratic paper, which had been es- 
tablished as early as the year 1800, at Uniontown. Mr, 
Morris possessed a marked individuality, which impressed 
itself on the tone of his paper. He possessed great moral 
and physical courage, absolute requisites to the successful 
conduct of a partisan newspaper at a time when partisan 
feeling ran high. It has been said by those in position to 
know, that, as a political writer, Mr. Morris was remarkably 
terse and forcible. He disposed of the Genius of Liberty in 
1839, and went to Steubenville. He there purchased the 
American Union of Hon. Leckey Harper, afterward of Mt. 
Vernon, The paper is now published as the Steubenville 
Daily Gazette. He disposed of his newspaper interest in 
1844. He maintained his Democratic principles through all 
of his life; yet he was known as a war Democrat during the 
terrible crisis of the Rebellion. Although the county of Jef- 
ferson was strongly Republican, yet he was twice elected 
Treasurer of said county, and filled that office with great satis- 
faction. In 1851 was projected the Steubenville and Indiana 
Railroad, which contemplated the construction of a line of 
road extending west to the Indiana line. Mr. Morris was 
one of the charter members of the organization formed, and 
was very active in securing the right of way and otherwise 
pushing its construction. He also negotiated the purchase 
of the iron for the road. He was elected Secretary and 
Treasurer of the company, and held the position until its 
amalgamation with other lines forming the Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. He continued his connection with the 
road, as Assistant Secretary, until 1874, when he was com- 
pelled to resign by reason of impaired health. He sought 
the climate of Florida, hoping to regain his health, but with- 
out avail, dying, as before mentioned, March 2oth, 1876. 
Mr. Morris was married, February 16th, 1837, to Miss Henri- 
etta S. Taylor, daughter of Robert Taylor, of Indiana County, 
Penn., a lady of grace and refinement. He left one child, a 
daughter, who is now Mrs. Dr. John Pearce, of Steubenville. 
Mr. Morris built the Acme Mower and Reaper Works at 
Steubenville, and also assisted in starting a window-glass 
factory. He also laid out an addition to the city of Steuben- 
ville, which now forms an important and valuable part of 
the city. As before indicated, he was a man of marked 
characteristics. Calm and collected at all times, he was an 
excellent financier and man of business. He was a consist- 
ent member of and a deacon in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Steubenville, and took a great interest in the 
welfare of the Church. He gave a large sum to the erection 
of the present church building, and was a liberal supporter 
of the Gospel. In all charitable movements he was active 
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and benevolent, ever ready and willing to aid the suffering 
and the needy. As a man, at home or in society, he was 
kind, affable, genial. In a word, he was strictly a Christian 
gentleman. 


MOORE, ROBERT M., mayor of Cincinnati in 1877, 
78, was born October 29th, 1816, at Cookstown, in the north 
of Ireland. He was the son of Robert and Jane Moore, 
and learned the trade of a cabinet maker. In 1832, he emi- 
grated to Canada, and thence removed the year following to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where he engaged in partnership with Rob- 
ert Mitchell, and, with him, founded that which subsequently 
became the great house of the Mitchell & Rammelsberg Fur- 
niture Company. In 1846, he retired from this connection, 
and became interested in street and steam railways, omnibus 
lines, and other enterprises of magnitude, some of which he 
projected. Mr. Moore’s success in business was no less hon- 
orable than was his career as a public spirited citizen, be- 
sides which he earned a singularly enviable reputation in 
military life. He was a soldier both of the Mexican war of 
1846, and of the war of Secession in 1861. At the expiration 
of his term in the former, he was the recipient of a costly 
sword, a testimonial from the officers and men of company 
A, of the Ist regiment Ohio volunteers, who held him in high 
and affectionate esteem. He subsequently served as pay- 
master of Governor Chase’s military staff for four years. At 
the commencement of the Rebellion, he was chosen captain 
by the officers and men of the Queen City Cadets, who were 
enrolled in the 1oth Ohio regiment. The incidents of public 
importance in Captain Moore’s second military service, in 
which his benevolent character was conspicuously shown, 
would alone filla volume. A self-sacrificing and ever active 
regard for the comfort and welfare of his men; a kind and 
protecting hand ever extended to assist and relieve ruined 
and suffering families from the rapacity of conquering sol- 
diery; (in several instances having paid from his own private 
purse the damages alleged to have been inflicted by union 
soldiers,) and a course of genuine Christian conduct in all of 
his relations with comrades, friend or foe, secured for him the 
admiration and affection of the soldiers and adherents of 
Secession, as well as those of his own, the Union cause. His 
example and deeds made many converts to the union, and 
planted patriotism where it had never before had root. He 
was promoted to the rank of colonel for meritorious services, 
and participated in many of the general engagements, at one 
of which, Perryville, he received a rifle-shot wound in the leg. 
In civil life Colonel Moore won completely the confidence 
of the community. His membership of societies, councils, 
boards, etc., were as numerous as they were honorable. In 
works of a philanthropic nature generally he was earnest, 
active, liberal; while in some instances, he was the originator 
of enterprises for the good of special classes in the com- 
munity. In 1871, his sympathies were enlisted in the condi- 
tion of the news-boys and boot-blacks of the city. A large 
picnic given by him to them at his country residence ulti- 
mately brought about the formation of the News-Boy’s Union, 
of which he was the founder and guardian, and which proved 
of great moral and material benefit to this class of youth. 
Colonel Moore's efforts were continually employed in the 
cause of the poor and distressed. In this respect he was 
a remarkable man, whose chief aim in life seemed to be to 
work out some good for those in need. Among his many 
good deeds two will serve to show the bent of his philanthropic 
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mind. At the close of the war, with a view to protecting the 
soldiers from being swindled by claim agents, he established 
and maintained at his own expense and without remuneration 
a claim office for the collection of soldiers’ dues. In this office 
over $234,000 were collected and paid by him, In his report 
bearing upon the case, the paymaster-general stated that an- 
other such instance of generous service had not occurred dur- 
ing or since the war. On the occasion of the decoration of the 
soldiers’ graves in 1873, three hundred soldiers’ orphans from 
Xenia attended the ceremonies in Cincinnati. At the con- 
clusion of the exercises, Colonel Moore presented each of the 
orphans with a gold dollar. Benefactions of this kind were 
frequent in the life of Colonel Moore. He was also a patron 
of music and the arts, and a leader in celebrations and affairs 
of public social character; and his proverbial liberality of 
purse was always backed by a willingness to invest his time 
and personal labor for the success of a good undertaking. 
Colonel Moore was a man of fine executive ability. He 


rapidly achieved success and a competency in his business; , 


he organized and managed numerous enterprises of varied 
character with ingenuity and satisfactory results: these qual- 
ifications, added to deserved popularity by reason of the good 
he accomplished in Cincinnati, led to his nomination and 
election to the mayoralty of that city in 1877. His adminis- 
tration tended in a large measure to revive the waning 
confidence of the people in the management of the municipal 
affairs. Colonel Moore adopted President Hayes’ motto, ‘‘ He 
serves his party best who serves his country best,”’ and with 
such views his veto power has been effectively interposed for 
the good of the tax-payer. 


HALL, JOSEPH LLOYD, the famous bank-lock and 
safe manufacturer, of Cincinnati, was born May goth, 1823, at 
Salem, New Jersey, and is the second son of Edward and 
Anna (Lloyd) Hall. In the year 1832 his parents removed, 
with their family, to Pittsburg, Penn., where the father em- 
barked in various enterprises, without any marked success, 
and his boys were consequently placed in different occupa- 
tions to earn their living. When but eight years of age, 
Joseph commenced the battle of life, obtaining such employ- 
ment as could be found for one so young, being frequently 
compelled to work very hard, for which he was many times 
poorly paid. In early boyhood he developed taste and talent 
for mechanics ; but as no suitable opportunity for indulging 
his inclinations in this direction presented itself, he was 
obliged to forego his desires. At the age of seventeen in- 
ducements were held out to him to engage in steamboat 
business, and, accepting these offers, he continued in that 
occupation on various boats in the trade of the Mississippi 
and Southern rivers until the year 1846. His family being 
in moderate circumstances, he had but limited educational 
advantages in his early life; but, by persistent and careful 
study in his more mature years, and by close observation in 
his contact with the world and his fellow-men, he has stored 
his mind with a most valuable fund of practical and scientific 
knowledge. In 1846 he abandoned the river, and returned 
to Pittsburg, where he united himself as a partner with his 
father in the manufacture of fire-proof safes, a business then 
in its infancy and crude in all its details. Having a limited 
capital, and finding strong competition from the wealthy and 
long-established Eastern houses in the same line, they deter- 
mined to seek a new field for their enterprise, and in the year 
1848 removed to Cincinnati, where they commenced the 


manufacture of safes in a small and unpretending way. 
This, however, formed the nucleus of their present immense 
factory, and both father and son toiled in their little work- 
shop from day to day with indefatigable patience and energy. 
They labored assiduously to educate the public mind to a 


‘| fuller appreciation of the great security obtained by the use 


of fire and burglar proof safes, and, stemming the current 
of opposition with a rare and admirable pertinacity for years, 
they finally triumphed over adverse circumstances, and stood 
on a firm foundation, and the public were at last convinced 
that Cincinnati could furnish even a superior safe than could 
New York. These objects had to be attained at great labor 
and expense by public tests in the various Western cities, 
where they were met in competition by Eastern rivals, who 
threw every obstacle possible in their way, and sought by 
their larger capital to break down their weaker Western com- 
petitors. For years the firm of Hall & Son had to row 


against wind and tide, and it required all the pluck of de- | 


termined and energetic men to stand up against the flood of 
adversity which seemed ready to overwhelm them. But 
Joseph L. Hall knew no such word as fail, and although 


he saw many lowering skies and passed many anxious. 


hours, he never faltered or wavered in his purpose. He 
knew that time, which proves all things, would prove to 
the public mind that he was manufacturing an article which 
would stand the test of the severest scrutiny, and pass un- 
scathed through the fiery trial, and the object and ambi- 
tion of ‘his life was to bring to the highest degree of per- 
fection the business of manufacturing safes and bank-locks, 
which would protect the valuables of the banker and mer- 
chant from the aggressions of the burglar and the fierce as- 
saults of fire. The world knows that that object he has at- 
tained. In the year 1851 the father of Mr. Hall disposed of 
his. interest in the business to one of his partners, Mr. 
William B. Dodds, and the firm of Hall, Dodds & Co. suc- 
ceeded. They employed at that time a force of fifteen men, 
and turned out about two safes per week. This firm was 
dissolved in 1857, and was thereafter followed by others in 
succession, in all.of which Joseph L. Hall was senior partner 
and chief executive. In May, 1867, he organized the Hall 
Safe and Lock Company, of which he was chosen president 
and treasurer, and has ever since held these important po- 
sitions in the concern, and still exercises a rigid surveillance 
over all the practical operations of the works. His energy, 
perseverance, and industry are almost phenomenal, and his 
principles and business habits religiously carried out. Al- 
though he has a large corps of office men and superintend- 
ents and managers, he is one of the first at the factory in the 
morning, and one of the last to leave at night. He gives 
strict attention to all the details of his immeise business ; 
nothing escapes his vigilant eye; no workman can slight 
work that he does not detect; no employé can neglect his 
business nor swerve from his line of duty. Starting out with 
the determination to manufacture an article which should 
have no superior at home or abroad he has brought his safes 
and locks to such perfection that their reputation is estab- 
lished throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
his active mind is constantly studying additional security and 
greater perfection. He has obtained upwards of thirty pat- 
ents for his various improvements, and is the patentee of 
eleven different bank-locks of the most valuable description, 
His safes and locks have always taken the first premium at 
every fair and exposition where they have been exhibited, 
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and his boast is that not one of his fire-proof safes has ever 
failed in time of fire, and that but one of his burglar-proof 
safes has ever been robbed of a dollar. He has built some 
of the largest safes ever constructed in this or any other 
country. His factory has now assumed mammoth propor- 
tions, and is said to be the largest safe manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the world. It employs over six hundred me- 
chanics of consummate skill, and has a capacity of turning 
out upwards of sixty safes per day. Between four and five 
hundred of Mr. Hall’s safes passed through the great Chi- 
cago fire in 1871, and yielded up their treasures unharmed. 
The company have branch houses in every important city in 
the Union, and the reputation of the safes and locks is lim- 
ited only to the confines of civilization. At the outbreak of 
the war in 1861 Mr. Hall undertook the execution of a con- 
tract to alter for the United States Government, within thirty 
days, five thousand Austrian muskets, and performed the 
work so satisfactorily that he was awarded many other con- 
tracts during the war. There is probably no man in Ohio 
whose time is more fully occupied with business affairs than 
is Mr. Hall's. Besides supervising all the affairs of the fac- 
tory, he takes frequent extended tours throughout the coun- 
try, from Maine to California, looking after the interests of his 
industry. He also belongs to numerous other corporations 
in Cincinnati, and is a director in the Cincinnati National 
Bank of that city. He never aspired to public office, and 
although often solicited to accept such, has always declined. 
He has been for many years an active and consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Cincinnati, to 
which he is a.liberal contributor. Such is the record of a 
man who, by dint of energy and native genius, has won his 


way to a proud and enviable position in the business and_ 


social world—a position which his generous and hospitable 
nature well fits him to grace. There is probably no name in 
the catalogue of business men more widely known in the 
United States than Joseph L. Hall, He was married in early 
manhood to Miss Sarah J. Jewell, of Pittsburg, a most esti- 
mable lady. Of this union twelve children have been born, 
all of whom are living. Five of his sons are now associated 
with him, all of whom are excellent business men. Edward 
C., the oldest, has filled the position of vice-president of the 
company for several years, and is a young man of rare busi- 
ness qualifications,.and, like his father, is an exceptionally 
generous and courteous gentleman. 


BURDSAL, SAMUEL, pioneer, and the oldest druggist 
in Cincinnati, was born near Newtown, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, January goth, 1812. His father, Josiah Burdsal, was a 
native of New Jersey, and emigrated to Ohio in 1806. He 
settled upon a farm near that village, and upon the banks 
of the Little Miami River. In February, 1811, he married 
Miss Hannah Williamson, a native of Pennsylvania, whose 
parents came to Ohio in 1800, and purchased a farm near Mt. 
Washington, in Hamilton County. Young Samuel began his 
successful business career as a farmer’s boy. He had only 
the most meager opportunity for even a common school ed- 
ucation. In his fifteenth year—August Ist, 1827—he was 
regularly apprenticed, ‘‘to learn the art, mystery, trade, and 
occupation of druggist” to Goodwin, Ashton & Cleveland, 
druggists of Cincinnati, then doing business on Fifth Street, 
next door to the south-west corner of Fifth and Main Streets, 
and now occupied by Allen & Co. He served thus faith- 
fully for three years, when he was released from his indenture 
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by the dissolution of that firm. He sought and obtained 
employment immediately in the store of C. S. Burdsal, a 
cousin, then of the firm of C. S. Burdsal & Co., of which the 
late Marston Allen was the Company. In 1832 he left that 
firm to engage as clerk for Obadiah Penniman, who kept a 
drug-store on the west side of Main Street, near Front; served 
there one year, and then bought the establishment, and went 
into business on his own responsibility. There four years, 
when Penniman, his partner, died (1836), which necessitated 
a settlement of partnership affairs, that occupied about six 
months. Mr. Burdsal spent most of this time on his farm 
near Withamsville, in Clermont County. Upon returning to 
Cincinnati, April, 1837, Mr. Burdsal resumed the drug business, 
and built his present store at what is now known as 409 Main 
Street, where he has since been continuously in that business, 
spending more than fifty-six years of his life in that impor- 
tant branch of trade, and constituting him the oldest drug- 
gist, both in point of time and experience, in that city, and 
whose career has been as remarkable for the satisfactory re- 
sults that have attended his efforts as it has been noiseless 
and undemonstrative. Among the distinguished citizens of 
the past who visited his store, and who were more or less his 
patrons, and all his friends, may be named General Harri- 
son—then clerk of the court in that county—Salmon P. 
Chase, Judge D. K. Este, Colonel N. G. Pendleton, Samuel 
Lewis, Governor John Brough, Judge Charles Brough, Thos. 
Corwin, Robert T. Lytle, E. D. Mansfield, W. H. McGuffey, 
John McLean, Robert Massy, O. M. Spencer, Wesley Smead, 
John Groesbeck—merchant—Bellamy Storer, and others, who 
have all passed away, but whose names add luster to the 
early history of Cincinnati. Thus is Mr. Burdsal’s store a 
business /andmark, within and without, presenting those 
characteristics which suggest the march of the material and 
commercial growth of that great city, and yet relieved from 
invidious comparison with more pretentious buildings around 
it by its many historical associations. Mr. Burdsal has passed 
through three cholera epidemics, 1832, 1849, 1866, remaining 
in his store during all of those trying ordeals, and witness- 
ing what few now live to relate. With that disease his 
friend, Robert Dunlap, teller of the old Commercial Bank, 


‘died in 1832, leaving a brother, James Dunlap, who, in his 


bereavement, requested Mr. Burdsal to sleep with him in the 
bank. This he did, until James was likewise taken down 
with that malady. Thereupon Mr. Burdsal slept several 
nights alone, under such circumstances, in that bank. Yet 
his moral courage never failed him, though oppressed with 
almost insupportable loneliness. As a market boy he slept 
often in his father’s wagon where now stands the United 
States Custom House; made a trip east in the old-fashioned 
stage-coach in 1833; has seen that great city grown from 
twenty-five thousand to three hundred thousand inhabitants ; 
has seen. all its railroads built, all its bridges suspended or 
constructed over the Ohio River; when Pugh’s Park House 
burned, in 1846, was blown from the pumps of the engine 
into the canal by the memorable explosion that occurred, but 
escaped almost unhurt; saw General Andrew Jackson, while 
President, walk from the steamboat landing up to Broadway 
Hotel, refusing the proffered use of a carriage; heard Daniel 
Webster address the citizens from the balcony of the Pearl 
Street House in 1834, while his wife stood by his side; heard 
Colonel David Crockett make a speech on the Public Landing 
in 1834, and saw Henry Clay ride down Main Street at the 
head of a procession in 1828; has voted at every State elec- 
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tion since he arrived at majority, and has been a regular 
reader of the Cincinnati Gazeffe for more than fifty years. 
He joined the Third Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati (then 
situated on Columbia Street, near Vine) in 1830, under the 
Rev. James Gallagher, while for the last forty-six years he has 
been a regular attendant of, and liberal contributor to, the 
Ninth Street Baptist Church. Mr. Burdsal married Miss Mary 
F. Turner, who was born in Boston, Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1815. She came to Cincinnati in 1828. The wed- 
ding ceremony was performed by the Rev. James Gallagher, 
August Ist, 1833, in Cincinnati. The venerable couple cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding in August, 
1883, an account of which appeared at the time in the Com- 
mercial Gazette, of that city. Mr. Burdsal is a self-made man. 
Possessing a high moral and religious nature, an energetic 
disposition, a retentive memory, a keen intelligence, and, 
withal, a kind and sympathizing heart—these are a few of 
mental and physical characteristics that led him into the oc- 
cupation which he has pursued with such gratifying success, 
whether viewed from the standpoints of its duration or the 
opportunities it has afforded him of doing, while he has been 
seeking, good. Passing thus more than half a century in the 
arena of business, he has never failed to meet all his liabil- 
ities, and never allowed a stain to come upon his good name. 
Thus has he earned the reputation of being an honorable 
citizen, who in the pursuit of his business has not abated 
one jot or tittle of his Christian character. For thus con- 
forming his earthly life to that higher law which enjoins us 
all to be not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord, his life has been prolonged to more than threescore 
years and ten, while he has been blessed in securing a 
worldly competence for the evening of life. And when the 
sable curtain shall at length fall, it will end a life that has 
teemed with amenities, while all its duties, both to God and 
humanity, will have been faithfully and honestly discharged. 


BOERSTLER, GEORGE W., M. D., was born in 
Funkstown, Maryland, in 1792, and died at his residence in 
Lancaster, Ohio, on the toth day of October, 1871. Dr. 
Boerstler’s father, Christian Boerstler, was born in Deansport, 
Germany, and emigrated from there in the year 1784. At 
that period little was known of America by the general pop- 
ulation of the interior of Germany, and how to reach it was 
a difficulty not easily overcome, as at that time Germany was 
divided into many petty states, and passports were required, 
and many vexatious regulations had to be complied with. 
When it became known that Dr. Boerstler had resolved to 
emigrate to the New World, the heads of numerous families 
entreated him to become their leader, which responsibility, 
upon mature deliberation, he decided to accept. The time 
of departure having arrived, he found himself at the head 
of over three hundred emigrants, and, like fugitives, they left 
their native country in secret, none having the right to leave 
the dukedom but professional men. At that time thousands 
of emigrants were kidnaped in Holland, and sent to the 
island of Batavia, to work on the coffee plantations, of which 
fact Dr. Boerstler had full knowledge. Having taken passage 
for Rotterdam, upon approaching the harbor he ordered all 
the women and children below, and directed the men to oc- 
cupy their usual seats on deck, when the vessel ran along- 
side a large three-decker. A rope was thrown and fastened 
to the transport, and the captain ordered all the emigrants to 
go on board the East Indiaman. Dr. Boerstler instantly 
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throttled the captain, presenting a pistol to his head, and 
calling out, “Up, brethren!” Two hundred men sprang to 
their feet, ready for battle. ‘Cut the transport loose and 
land in twenty minutes, or I'll send you and your crew into 
the sea,” were the next words he said. The captain promptly 
obeyed, and soon the vessel lay at the wharf. A week after- 
wards the little band shipped for America, and, after a voyage 
of sixty-five days, landed at Baltimore, which at that time 
was but little more than a village. The subject of this 
memoir received as good an education as then could be ob- 
tained, and when sufficiently advanced he yielded to paternal 
persuasion and commenced to study for the ministry in the 
Lutheran Church. The mind of young Boerstler, however, 
had been fixed in another pursuit, which was the illustrious 
profession of his father, the science and practice of medicine. 
All obstacles being removed, he entered in earnest upon the 
study of medicine, and graduated Bachelor of Medicine at 
the University of Maryland, Baltimore, in the year 1820, 
when he received from Professor Potter the following com- 
mendatory certificate, which, coming from such a broadly 
known and eminent source, was to young Dr. Boerstler a 
credential letter, introducing him in flattering terms to the 
confidence of the medical faculty anywhere in the United 
States or Europe: 


“The bearer hereof, George W. Boerstler, has been duly 
examined by the professors of the University of Maryland, 
and acquitted himself to their entire satisfaction in every de- 
partment. No man ever left the faculty of physic with more 
éclat. He carries with him as much knowledge as has ever 
fallen to the lot of any one since the establishment of the in- 
stitution. His capacity is not excelled by any man, and his 
industry is equal to his capacity. His sterling integrity and 
moral worth will always recommend him to the considera- 
tion of the wise and virtuous as soon as he becomes ac- 
quainted with them. NATHAN Potter, M. D. 

“Prof. of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 


“University of Maryland, March 4th, 1820.” 


Dr. Boerstler first commenced the practice of medicine in 
his native town, and afterwards removed to Hagerstown, 
where he was married to Elizabeth Sinks, and removed from 
there to Lancaster, Ohio, in 1833, accompanied by his wife 
and only daughter, who was afterwards married to Dr. Tom 
O. Edwards, who was associated with Dr. Boerstler for years 
in the duties of his profession. The deeply lamented Robert 
M. Wit, M. D., had died shortly before their advent, leaving 
a wide field of practice unoccupied, which they rapidly 
gained possession of and made their own. Mrs. Boerstler 
died in 1838. The Doctor married his second wife, Elizabeth 
Schur, who still survives him, and they had seven children. 
One of them, of the same name as his father, still continues 
the practice, and is rapidly rising in the profession. The 
medical reputation of Dr. Boerstler was built upon a founda- 
tion of solidity, and thus grew up into vigor and public ap- 
preciation more and more with his advancing years. He was 
a medical student to the end of his life, kept uniform step 
with the onward progress of his profession, was familiar with 
all its signalized specialties and well posted in the leading 
scientific expositions, was cognizant of every public valuable 
curative discovery, and was, therefore, fully prepared for 
every existing emergency in his own immediate practice. 
His diagnosis of disease in its subtile and more complicated 
forms was always received by his professional brethren with 
confiding and commanding respect. As an experienced and 
learned consulting physician, he acquired a wide reputation. 
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To accomplish the greatest good in the practice of his pro; 
fession was the passion of his life. No one ever sought his 
aid in vain. Rich or poor, misery in rags or disease in ta- 
pestry, he went to all, to comfort all, and, if possible, to re- 
lieve all. In whatever household he was summoned as a 
physician, he left it as a dear and confidential friend. In his 
intercourse with his medical brethren he was governed ever 
by the strictest formulas of honor. No man understood more 
sensitively than himself the delicate obligations of his pro- 
fessional code of ethics, and no one was more courteous and 
punctilious in observing them. Dr. Boerstler was a man of too 
noble a nature to be sordid; he was too generous in his dis- 
bursements to be rich. Dr. Boerstler was a member of the 
Fairfield County Medical Society and president of the Ohio 
State Medical Society, and in 1850 he became a member of 
the American Association. 


WILLIAMS, JOSEPH R., journalist, was born in 
Taunton, Massachusetts, November 14th, 1808, and died 
June 15th, 1861, at Toledo, Ohio. His parents removed soon 
after his birth to New Bedford. His father, Captain Richard 
Williams, was a shipmaster, and held the office of postmaster 
of New Bedford. His mother was Rebecca (Smith) Williams, 
one of a numerous family, and a birthright member of the 
society of friends. He came from Puritan stock. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard, in 1831, having held a high rank of scholar- 
ship. He then entered the office of ‘‘ honest John” Davis, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to pursue the study of law. After 
completing his studies he was admitted to the bar and entered 
into partnership with John H. Clifford, of New Bedford (since 
governor of Massachusetts). In 1835, he went to Toledo, 
whence he removed to Constantine, Michigan, in 1889, where 
he became prominent in business and politics. He was three 
times whig candidate for Congress, but his party was then in 
a hopeless minority. He was twice candidate for United 
States Senator against General Cass, and was a member of 
the Michigan constitutional convention of 1850. He rendered 
the northwest good service as member of the river and _har- 
bor convention at Chicago in 1847, and chairman of the com- 
mittee to furnish a statement of the commercial interests of 
the West, and the importance of increased protection to the 
inland navigation and commerce of the lakes and western 
waters. He was, in 1835, one of the founders of the Zo/edo 
Blade, it being through his suggestion that it received its 
name. To his energy and courage—when, in 1852, he re- 
turned to Toledo and assumed its proprietorship—the paper 
owed the great influence which it attained in the Northwest. 
During the Kansas and Nebraska troubles, he made a vigor- 
ous and uncompromising fight against the slave power, and 
labored with telling force in inaugurating the republican party 
in northern Ohio. In all matters wherein a principle was in- 
volved, he was steadfast, no matter what the consequences. 
In his editorial capacity he feared neither political parties nor 
great corporations, and acting upon this, while gaining re- 
spect for his opinions and his policy, and making many 
friends among those who appreciated a fearless and honest 
press, he frequently brought down powerful influences against 
him —which, however, failed to intimidate him in the full ex- 
pression of his convictions, or to shake his consistency, de- 
cision and courage in upholding principles or measures which 
he believed to be right. But the labor of editing and con- 
ducting the business of a daily paper caused too great a 
strain on his strength. After continuing in the work about 
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three years he sold the Zoledo Blade, and accepted an in- 
vitation at the hands of the Michigan legislature to assume 
the presidency of the Michigan Agricultural’ College, just 
being established, and the first institution of the kind in the 
country. Although not then a citizen of the State, the po- 
sition, unsought, was urged upon him. This he pioneered 
through the troubles and difficulties attendant upon a novel 
experiment, with ability, skill and far-sightedness, although 
he had an element of discord to contend with, of extreme re- 
ligious bigotry within and political partisanship without. He 
held this position for about two years, and in 1861 he was 
elected to the Michigan senate, at the closing session of which 
he was elected president, fro tem. On the same day and im- 
mediately after the close of the session, he was seized with a 
serious attack of hemorrhage of the lungs, and while still 
weakened by this he repaired to Washington. This was 
during the stormy period of the commencement of the war. 
Here he recruited rapidly, and when an extra session of the 
legislature was called for 7th May, he hurried north to dis- 
charge his duties as president of the senate. Leaving his 
home for Lansing during the severity of a cold May storm, 
his health received a severe shock, from the effects of which 
he died, holding at that time by the resignation of his prede- 
cessor, the office of lieutenant-governor of the State of Michi- 
gan. He married in Buffalo, May 28th, 1844, Sarah R. Lang- 
don, a native of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and youngest 
daughter of John Langdon, formerly a prominent shipping 
merchant of that place; likewise grand-niece of Governor 
John Langdon, of New Hampshire, member of the first Con- 
gress and signer of the constitution of the United States. 
Three daughters, Charlotte Langdon Williams, Sibyl Williams, 
and Rebecca Williams (now Cooper), were the result of this 
union, and, with their mother, survived him. He was always 
a friend of human rights, and believed in woman suffrage. 
His children inherited his advanced views and were warm 
friends of the cause. His wife, Sarah R. L. Williams has 
been for several years president of the Toledo Woman 
Suffrage Association, which movement also she warmly sus- 
tained in the Zoledo Sunday Fournal, imbibing from his 
breadth of view and vigor in attacking all forms of wrong, 
much of the needed hopefulness, in laboring for a cause 
which has made heavy drafts on the strength and courage of 
its advocates. 


TRAINER, JOHN H. S., lawyer, Steubenville, was 
born in Lancaster City, Penn., January 22, 1826. He came 
from Scotch and Irish ancestry, and inherited the mental 
characteristics and vigor peculiar to the Scotch-Irish. His 
parents were John Trainer and Esther A. Holmes. John 
Trainer, for a number of years, and up to our subject’s tenth 
year, had been a manufacturer in Lancaster City. Dispos- 
ing of his interest there, he moved to Springfield Town- 
ship, Jefferson County, Ohio, and purchased a farm. This 
farm he sold in 1860, and moved to Allen County, Indiana, 
where be remained until his death, engaged as a farmer. 
Our subject’s educational advantages were circumscribed to 
the common schools and a partial academic course, pursued 
at the Hagerstown Academy. His technical acquirements 
were subsequently largely supplemented by private studies, 
diligently pursued. On quitting the academy, in the spring 
of 1845, he commenced his preparation for the bar under 
the direction of Thomas L. Jewett, of Cadiz, Ohio, a brother 
of Hon. Hugh J. Jewett, President of the Erie Railroad. He 
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was admitted at Steubenville, April 8th, 1848, and located at 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio, with Judge Stewart, remaining there six 
months, when a severe attack of fever necessitated his re- 
moval home, and terminated the partnership relation. After 
his recovery he formed a co-partnership with Judge Belden, 
of Canton, and took charge of the firm’s office at Carrollton, 
Ohio. The firm of Belden & Trainer lasted until June, 1850, 
when the partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Trainer located 
in practice at Wellsville, Columbiana County.. In April, 1853, 
he settled permanently in practice at Steubenville, in com- 
pany with Hon. George W. Mason. In about eight months, 
owing to impaired health, Mr. Mason was obliged to relin- 
quish practice, and the business was transferred to Mr. 
Trainer. He practiced alone until 1863, when he took in 
successively, as partner, James F. Dayton, Robert Martin, 
Milton Taggart, John McClave, John McCook, and James 
F. Bigger, young men, whose subsequent success at the bar 
may be attributed, in some measure, to Mr. Trainer’s en- 
couragement and direction. His last partnership, with Mr. 
Bigger, expired in January, 1882. For a period of thirty 
years Mr. Trainer has occupied a position in the restricted 
category of able lawyers in Ohio; and in this regard he dif- 
fers from the majority of his colleagues in the one particular 
that his prominence began with his first appearance at the 
Steubenville bar. His present status as a lawyer was not 
reached either by slow progression or success in transitions 
from one stage to another. His appearance at the bar was 
at a time when the seat of justice for Jefferson County was 
famous for its legal talent, and the young attorney had to 
meet in legal controversy such able exponents of the law as 
Edwin M. Stanton, Roderick Moody, General Stokely, and 
George W. McCook. In his earlier years he conformed to 
the practice which obtained among attorneys of attending 
the courts in the neighboring counties. He was thus brought 
into contact with a number of lawyers who were eminent in 
their profession, and these encounters served to develop his 
habits of diligence and care. His practice of the past thirty 
years has exceeded that of any other lawyer in Steubenville, 
both in point of volume and importance of the questions in- 
volved, and during the period named has been employed 
on one or other side of most of the important litigatigns oc- 
curring in Jefferson County. Among his important cases 
may be cited those brought to trial before the Court 
of Common Pleas at Steubenville, styled in local parlance 
‘the explosive cases." These were a number of civil pros- 
ecutions against a manufacturing company in the city of 
Steubenville. The initial case was brought to trial in 1865, 
and plaintiff's declaration alleged criminal negligence on the 
part of one of the company’s servants, causing loss of life. 
Judgment was awarded the plaintiff, and the case carried by 
exception to the District Court, where the judgment of the 
lower court was affirmed. This case and those following re- 
sulted in awarding large damages to the plaintiffs. The 
novel features involved in these cases, together with the large 
judgments awarded, served to invest them with more than 
ordinary interest. He has also been employed in important 
railroad cases, notably the case entitled, ‘‘ Martha Porter, ad- 
ministrator, vs. Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad,” 
which was brought to trial April 27th, 1872, which was brought 
to a successful termination in favor of the plaintiff, Mr. Train- 
er’s Client. A series of eleven cases against the Forest City 
Insurance Company and other companies had a like termina- 
tion. He has prosecuted and defended numerous criminal 
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cases, the most noted, probably, being the McDonald-McCoy 
murder.case, in 1867. Mr. Trainer has been distinguished for 
his great diligence in the practice of his profession, and to that 
circumstance is attributed much of his success at the bar. In 
politics Mr. Trainer is a Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, 
and in his party connection is allied with the minority in his 
section. He was elected Prosecuting Attorney in 1853, re- 
ceiving a larger vote than any other candidate on the State 
or county ticket. During his incumbency of the office the 
Know-nothing party developed considerable strength, and 
he was defeated for re-election, although he succeeded in 
reducing a majority of 2,200 votes to 473. He was elected 
Mayor in 1858, the Republicans being then in the ascend- 
ency, carrying the election by a majority of 81 votes. He 
was elected City Solicitor in 1861, and in 1858 ran for Pro- 
bate Judge, but was defeated. In this contest he reduced a 
Republican majority of 2,000 votes to 387. He was a can- 
didate for delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1873, 
and was defeated by 173 votes. The Republican majority 
in the county at that time was 1,800 votes. In the State 
Conventions of 1875 and 1878 his name was presented for 
the nomination for Supreme Judge. He declined in open ~ 
convention, in both instances, to allow his name to be used 


‘in that connection. He was nominated Common Pleas Judge 


in 1882, to run in opposition to General Pearce, of Cadiz, 
and in a two weeks’ campaign succeeded in reducing the 
Republican majority of 1,400 to 200. He was a prominent 
candidate for Supreme Judge before the Democratic State 
Convention in 1883, but failed of a nomination. He was 
married, October roth, 1849, to Esther A. Morrison, daugh- 
ter of Judge Morrison, ’of Carrollton, Ohio. Of this union 
six children were born, five of whom are living at this 
writing ; namely, Lora V., Mary C., Alma L., John W., and 
William M. 


YOUNG, GEORGE MURRAY, was born in Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, April Ist, 1802, and died in Dayton, 
Ohio, August 30th, 1878. His father, Dr. Hugh Murray 
Young, an early Irish emigrant to Connecticut, was born 
in 1742, and died in 1815. Our subject was educated at Ex- 
eter and Poughkeepsie Academies. Being thrown upon his 
own resources at fifteen, he became a practical printer and 
publisher before reaching his majority. In 1826 he married 
Sibel Green, of Lyme, New Hampshire. She died in Day- 
ton in 1865. In 1835 he located in Newark, Ohio, where for 
ten years he was extensively engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
In 1840 he was the whig candidate of Licking county for State 
senate, and in the face of a strong democratic majority ran 
several hundred ahead of his ticket, and came within 40 votes 
of an election. For six years succeeding 1845 he conducted 
a produce and commission business in Cincinnati, and in 
1851 removed to Dayton. Here he served as justice of the 
peace and mayor of the city, and at his decease was United 
States commissioner. He was an earnest friend of all moral 
and religious movements. He was grand worthy patriarch 
of the Sons of Temperance when that society numbered thirty 
thousand in Ohio, and one of the editors and publishers of 
the Ohio Organ and Messenger, the organ of the Sons of 
Temperance of Ohio and Kentucky, published at Cincinnati. 
His natural abilities were of the highest order, and would 
have made him conspicuous as a leader had his ambition 
called him to more important positions in public life. Mod- 
est and retiring in his manners, he was, nevertheless, when 
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aroused a man of great executive force. Clear and strong in 
his convictions of right and duty, he defended his principles 
with a zeal and persistency which knew no fear and would 
accept no compromise. He was a ready writer and forcible 
speaker, a great reader, and thoroughly informed in politics, 
history and general literature; proud of his New England 
origin, and an admirer of the Puritan character. In what- 
ever community he resided he was distinguished and re- 
spected for these traits of character, and his counsel was 
sought in every important movement and enterprise. 


SLOCUM, CHARLES ELIHU, M. D., Pu. Ds 
physician, surgeon, and banker at Defiance, Ohio, was born 
at the village of Northville, Fulton County, New York, De- 
cember 30th, 1841. He is of English descent, being in the 
ninth generation from Anthony Slocum, who removed from 
near Taunton, in Somersetshire, England, and in the year 
1637 became one of the forty-six “first and ancient pur- 
chasers”’ of the territory of Cohannet, which was incorporated 
March 3d, 1639, with the name of Taunton, in New Plymouth, 
now Massachusetts, and from which .territory the present 
townships of Taunton, Raynham, and Berkley have been 
organized. This Anthony Slocum removed, about the year 
1662, a few miles south from Taunton, and became one of 
the first settlers of that part of New Plymouth which was in- 
corporated in 1664 with the name of Dartmouth Township, 
his residence being near the mouth of Pascamanset or Slo- 
cum’s River. His son Giles was among the.first settlers of 
Portsmouth Township, Rhode Island, where he became pos- 
sessed of a large estate, and also acquired large tracts of 
land in New Plymouth and in East New Jersey. Giles’s son 
Eliezer, of the third generation in America, and ancestor of 
the subject of this sketch, became a resident and one of the 
proprietors of the township of Dartmouth, New Plymouth, 
in 1694, and there the descendants in this line continued to 
reside until about the close of the Revolutionary War, 1783, 
when Eleazer and his son Joseph (great-grandfather and 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch) removed to East- 
ern New York, and soon thereafter purchased land and set- 
tled upon it in the wilderness of Caughnawaga, near the 
Sacandaga River and the present village of Northville, a few 
miles north-west of Saratoga Springs. Here Caleb Wright 
Slocum (father to the subject of this sketch) was born, Oc- 
tober 22d, 1797; was married with a neighbor’s daughter, 
Elizabeth Bass, in 1818; and after an active, honorable, and 
successful career, as woolen manufacturer, farmer, merchant, 
and sole-leather manufacturer, he died, July 14th, 1864. 
These early settlers in America united with the Society of 
Friends soon after the appearance of this sect in New Eng- 
land in 1656, and withstood the many and continued perse- 
cutions which were visited upon this remarkable and devoted 
body of Christians. The succeeding generations continued 
steadfast in this faith until removal widely separated them 
from their Church and formed new associations. Doctor 
Slocum’s early education was such as the common and 
high school of his village then afforded, and he com- 
menced teaching public school in the autumn of 1857, 
and taught occasional terms in Fulton and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, New York, for several years, alternating with attend- 
ance as a student at the Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
He was also employed as instructor in county teachers’ 
institutes. Entering the Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, he was there graduated, June 21st, 1862, 
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and early in the following year he engaged as teacher with 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, in the Albion Commercial College, Albion, 
Michigan, and there continued until the surnmer of 1867, 
excepting a period in the last sickness of his father in the 
year 1864 and the settlement of his father’s estate, as execu- 
tor,in 1865. The business experience thus acquired has been 
of great service to him. In the summer of 1866 the Faculty 
of Albion College—the late Rev. Geo. B. Jocelyn, D. D., Pres- 
ident—with whom he had been intimately associated, unani- 
mously recommended him for the degree of Master of Arts. ° 
He commenced the study of medicine in Albion with Sur- 
geon O’Donohue, and continued that study during the college 
yeat of 1867-8 in the University of Michigan, where he also 
passed much time in the laboratory of analytical and applied 
chemistry, and completed the fuller courses in that depart- 
ment, receiving a diploma therefor. The summer of 1868 
was passed in the office of the late Professor Zina Pitcher 
and Dr. David O. Farrand, Detroit, and also in a course of 
recitations to the physicians who, in the autumn of this year, 
organized the Detroit Medical College. He entered the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City, the 
Medical Department of Columbia College, and was there 
graduated Doctor of Medicine, March Ist, 1869, with health 
somewhat impaired. At the solicitation of his brother, Dr. 
John C. Slocum, and the professional advice of one of his 
teachers, Dr. John T. Metcalf, of New York, he entered into 
partnership with his brother at Shelbyville, Indiana, in April, 
1869, where country riding in the practice of his profession 
improved his health, until the following March, when expos- 
sures to inclement weather caused a return of his pulmonary 
trouble. He then passed a season in the South, and some 
months along the Atlantic Coast and in Philadelphia; and 
in July, 1871, he opened an office in Defiance, Defiance 
County, Ohio, where he soon established an extensive and 
lucrative medical and surgical practice, and where his health 
was restored. He was elected to membership in the Ohio 
State Medical Society and the North-western Ohio Medical 
Association, and was chosen by each of these societies in 
turn as delegate to the American Medical Association—be- 
coming a permanent member of this organization in the 
year 1875. In the winter and spring of 1875-6 he spent 
several months in the Jefferson College and the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in post-graduate studies, and 
received the honors of the former institution on examination. 
He was elected member of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, June 6th, 1876. His health having suffered 
from malaria and professional overwork, and desiring further 
preparation for some contemplated travels, he returned to Phil- 
adelphia in the winter of 1876-7, and again passed several 
months in the University of Pennsylvania, where he com- 
pleted the prescribed course of post-graduate studies, and, 
upon examination, was graduated Doctor of Philosophy, June 
28th, 1877, with the highest honors of the class of six suc- 
cessful candidates. The subjects of these examinations were 
Hygiene, Botany, Medical Jurisprudence, Toxicology, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Zodlogy, Geology, and Mineralogy. He 
passed the winter of 1877-8 on the Pacific Slope, mostly in 
Central and Southern California, in studying the climate of 
that region and its effects on health and disease. He was 
present at the National Microscopical Congress held in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, in August, 1878, and became a charter 
member of the American Society of Microscopists, then or- 
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through Ireland, Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, Rhe- 
nish Prussia, Switzerland, Italy to Naples and Pompeii, thence 
via Trieste and across the eastern Alps to the capitals and 
principal cities of Austria, Bavaria, Bohemia, Saxony, Prussia, 
and France—spending several months at the medical centers, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London. Returning to New York, 
he continued with increased zeal the genealogical studies 
which had for some length of time previously occupied his 
leisure moments. These studies were prosecuted among the 
old records in various parts of the eastern United States and 
in England during his summer vacations, and latterly in Syra- 
cuse, New York, where he published, in the summer of 1882, 
an octavo volume of 644 pages, with illuminated coat-of-arms 
and portraits, entitled “A Short History of the Slocums, Slo- 
cumbs, and Slocombs of America, Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical; embracing Eleven Generations of the First-named 
family from 1637 to 1881: with their Alliances and the De- 
scendants in the Female Lines so far as ascertained. Also 
the Etymology of those Surnames; an Account of Some 
Researches in England concerning their Ancestors who bore 
the Parent-surname, Slocombe, etc.’’ This volume has been 
very favorably reviewed by genealogists and the several gen- 
ealogical and historical publications—being styled a model 
of its kind, and a valuable addition to genealogical literature— 
and it has been sought by the principal libraries of the United 
States. Doctor Slocum, while engaged in the practice of 
his profession, has given very close attention to his office 
and patients, of whom he has a large following. The radius 
of his practice has been large, extending over twenty miles by 
horse and to the surrounding towns by rail. Latterly these 
distant visits have been made only as counsel with local phy- 
sicians, as his time is fully occupied with patients residing 
in his city and those visiting him from a distance. He has 
given particular attention to the various specialties, as well as 
to general medicine, and his repeated visits to the medical 
centers have enabled him to familiarize himself with the dif- 
ferent modes of treatment, and to keep abreast of the ad- 
vances in the medical sciences. He has been proffered a 
professorship in a Fort Wayne medical college twice, and 
also a professorship in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Chicago; but all were declined, as he preferred to con- 
tinue his professional labors at Defiance. As a surgeon he 
has also been painstaking and successful. A goodly num- 
ber of difficult cases have been relieved by his knife, and by 
his skillful adaptation of apparatus and medicine. He was 
the United States Examining Surgeon for Pensions for sev- 
eral counties in North-western Ohio four years; Surgeon to 
the Toledo, Wabash and Western (now Wabash, St. Louis 
and Pacific) Railway, and Medical Examiner for various 
companies—which positions he resigned in 1877, before start- 
ing on his travels. He has contributed a number of articles, 
relating mostly to his cases in practice, to medical journals, 
of which the following may be named: “ Malarious Aphasia,” 
Review of Medicine and Pharmacy, Detroit, 1873; “ Biliary 
Fistula, with Discharge of Eleven Calculi from Umbilicus— 
Recovery,” Zhe Medical Record, New York, 1873; ‘“ Renal 
Calculi,” Zhe Ctinic, Cincinnati, 1873; “ Treatment of Frac- 
ture of the Clavicle,” The Medical Record, New York, 1875; 
“ Hirsuties Gestationis,” /bzd., 1875; “A Case of Extensive 
Compound Fracture of Skull and Loss of Brain-substance, 
with other Severe Injuries—Recovery,” /é¢d., 1876. This 
was published as a case very fully illustrating the great ex- 
tent of injury, with subsequent dangers, that the human sys- 
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tem is at times capable of withstanding. A photograph of 
the injured head was taken one year after the accident and 
deposited in the Army Medical Museum, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and it was copied into Ashhurst’s admira- 
ble book on ‘“ The Principles and Practice of Surgery,” Phil- 
adelphia, 1882; ‘Cutaneous Eruption following the Admin- 
istration of Sulphate of Quinia,” Zhe Medical Record, 1877; 
“The Significance of Bacteria in the Urine,” Jd¢d., 1877; 
“Ligation of the Common Femoral Artery for Diffuse An- 
eurism involving the whole Thigh, the Sac being at the 
origin of the Profunda—Recovery,” etc. He has also 
read. papers on various scientific subjects before differ- 
ent societies. While Doctor Slocum has done (as all phy- 
sicians and surgeons of much practice must do) his full 
share for the worthy poor and the ne’er-do-wells, he has also 
succeeded, by untiring industry and good management, in 
accumulating a competence. Soon after the organization of 
the Defiance National Bank, in 1872, he became one of its 
stockholders, and in 1875 was elected director. At the or- 
ganization of the Defiance Savings’ Bank, in 1876, he was 
one of the largest subscribers to its stock, and since its 
change to the Merchants’ National Bank, in 1881, he has in- 
creased his interest therein, and is now a leading stockholder 
and director in both these institutions. He is also interested 
in the Defiance Machine Works, and owns real estate in 
Ohio and other States. He was made a Master Mason at 
Northampton, New York, near his native place, in 1865; a 
Royal Arch Mason at Albion, Michigan, in 1866; and a 
Knight Templar at Lima, Ohio, in 1875. He has a mem- 
bership with the various Masonic bodies at Defiance, and is 
also a member of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite bodies 
at Toledo. He has been a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church a number of years. He remains unmarried. 


ANDERSON, CHARLES, having resigned his commis- 
sion as colonel of the 93d Ohio volunteer infantry, after his 
almost miraculous escape from death at the battle of Stone 
River, where he was severely wounded, was put in nomina- 
tion as lieutenant-governor on the ticket in 1863 with John 
Brough for governor, and elected. The death of the latter 
transferred Colonel Anderson to thé office of governor of 
Ohio in August, 1865. He was born June Ist, 1814, at the 
-esidence of his father, called Soldier’s Retreat, or Fort Nel- 
son, near the Falls of the Ohio, and which locality is about 
nine miles from the city of Louisville, Ky. His father, Colo- 
nel Richard Clough Anderson, a gentleman of high charac- 
ter, who was an aid-de-camp to Lafayette, removed to Soldiers’ 
Retreat from Virginia in 1783, and there, in the capacity of 
Surveyor-general of the Virginia Military Land Grant, made 
his residence, three years before Kentucky was recognized as 
a Territory. His mother was a relative of Chief-justice Mar- 
shall, and his eldest brother, Richard C. Anderson, represented 
his district in Congress, was the first United States minister 
to the republic of Columbia, and Commissioner in the Con- 
gress at Panama. Robert Anderson, another brother of our 
subject, was the Major Anderson commanding Fort Sumter 
in April, 1861. Educated in a liberal manner, Charles An- 
derson graduated from Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, in 
1833, and even at this early period of his life he had become, 
in the circles in which he was best known, distinguished for 
his national feelings of patriotism. Having been disap- 
pointed in the consummation of his earnest desire to become a 
farmer near St, Louis, he began the study of law in Louisville 
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in his twentieth year in the office of Pirtle & Anderson, and 
in 1835 was admitted to practice. He then went to Dayton, 
and September 16th married Miss Eliza J. Brown, a young 
lady of that place. He remained a resident of Dayton, 
varying his professional engagements by working a farm 
during the following ten years, having in that time been 
elected prosecuting attorney of the county, and in 1844 
elected to the State Senate. His vote in this body in favor 
of the bill to give to the colored men the privilege of tes- 
tifying in court caused him the enmity of all the pro-slavery 
element that existed among his constituency, but of this 
he took no notice,—his high conscientiousness and innate 
love of freedom for the whole human race supporting him 
in the act, the passage of which he was proud to have se- 
cured. He resolved that at the close of his term he 
would recuperate his health by a protracted sea voyage and 
in this he consequently engaged. Descending to New Or- 
leans he took a vessel for Havana, and there took passage 
on a vessel bound for Barcelona, via the Azores. Arriving 
at Barcelona, amid the excitement of the arrival in that city 
of the then young queen, Isabella, of Spain, he traversed 
that country, crossed the Pyrennees into France, descended 
the Rhone from Avignon to Marseilles, and after spending a 
couple of weeks in that historic city, he took passage for 
Genoa, thence to Leghorn, and, in the course of the following 
six months, had visited all the points of attraction in southern 
Europe, and from Constantinople navigated the Black Sea 
and down the Danube until he landed at Vienna. From 
there he visited the famous springs of Grafenberg, the seat 
of the water-cure treatment in Austrian Silesia, and with 
much advantage to his health, and returned by the way of 
Paris and Liverpool. Arriving in Cincinnati he entered into 
a law partnership with Rufus King, Esq., and for eleven 
years practiced his profession. Then, his original love of 


farming still influencing his life, he went to Texas in 18509, , 


and found the people greatly excited on account of the po- 
litical condition of the country. Demagogues had advocated 
dissolution of the Union there as elsewhere, the establish- 
ment of a new Southern States government of a monarchical 
form, its foundation-stone human slavery, and under the pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain, to whose people their cotton would 
be exchanged for goods of British manufacture exclusively. 
He soon saw that this treasonable project had taken deep 
root among the ignorant masses of the South. There was 
no term that could be uttered more opprobious than ‘ Abo- 
litionist,’”” and his well known love of freedom prompting 
him to boldly address the people he did so at a great gather- 
ing in San Antonio, November 2oth, 1860, advocating in the 
most stirring and patriotic language the perpetuity of the 
national Union. Though the recipient, subsequently, of 
letters threatening his life, he continued to reside in San 


Antonio, in spite of the forty-day residence act, passed by | 


the Confederate Congress at Montgomery, Alabama, and was 
therefore confined as a political prisoner in the guard-tent of 
Maclin’s battery of artillery. By the friendly assistance 
of two persons, who subsequently were maltreated for so 
assisting him, he escaped to the North, where he was ad- 
vised to proceed to England, and there lecture, and to this 
end he was furnished with the best possible testimonials 
to Hon. Charles Francis Adams, then our able minister 
to the court of St. James, and also to leading philanthro- 
pists, members of parliament, and other influential persons, 
but he soon found that the English people were more 
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alive to the claims of the blacks than the civilization of 
the whites, and as, between these two classes, his election was 
the advantages of his own rather than the African race, he 
relinquished all idea of lecturing before the British people 
and at once returned home. It was not reasonable to sup- 
pose that Mr. Anderson, born in Kentucky, and from infancy 
surrounded by and breathing the atmosphere of slavery, 
could have regarded that institution as it was looked upon 
by the millions who had not been similarly situated; hence 
the original idea of the war, to restore the Union as it was, 
caused him to offer his services to Governor Tod, and he 
was appointed, we say, colonel of the 93d Ohio regiment, 
in command of which body of brave men he fought, as we 
have said, and was seriously wounded in the battle of Stone 
River. After his term of service as lieutenant-governor and 
governor of Ohio, he removed to a large iron estate on the 
Cumberland river, in Lyon county, Kentucky, where he has 
since resided. 


BOWEN, GEORGE, physician, was born at Hartford, 
Connecticut, August 15th, 1796, and died at Waterford, Wash- 
ington county, Ohio, May 24th, 1874. While yet a youth, 
his father, Consider Bowen, removed to Pittsford, Vermont, 
and here George received the benefit of the earlier New Eng- 
land district school education and training, which taught 
him that professional success can be achieved by energy and 
perseverance, and that prudence, economy, and industry are 
the highways to wealth. In 1818, having removed to Ohio, 
he stopped at Waterford, on the Muskingum river, to visit 
his brother, engaged there in the practice of medicine, who 


| advised him to study and prepare himself to engage in that 


profession as his life business. He did so, and in due course 
of time, having graduated, he commenced practice at Water- 
ford, and continued in partnership with his brother until the 
latter removed to Rochester, New York, in 1835. Taking up 
his own and his brother's practice then at Waterford, he re- 
mained there during the remainder of his life, except a few 
of the late years of it, exclusively engaged as a physician. 
From the beginning of his practice he had grown in the es- 
teem of the public, and by his skill and care in the discharge 
of his professional duties, Dr. Bowen received a large and 
influential patronage, which he retained as long as he was 
able to attend to his professional calls. He married Miss 
Mary J. Wheeler, of Bridgeport, and who bore him in course 
of years five children, three sons and two daughters. The 
latter have become, respectively, the wives of E. E. Case, Jr., 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and General H. F. Devol, of 
Waterford, Ohio. The sons are also living and reside, the 
two eldest at Centreville, Iowa, and the youngest at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. Dr. Bowen’s political affiliations were originally 
with the whig party, but, subsequently, upon the organization 
of the republican party, he affiliated with it. His love of 
country, and respect for the constitution and laws entered 
into and moulded every act of his life. During the war of 
the Rebellion he took the side of the Federal government, 
from patriotic principles, and supported the same by freely 
loaning his money when the prospect seemed darkest, and 
its securities regarded by many with distrust. Not a mem- 
ber of any religious denomination, Dr. Bowen was a man of 
strong religious convictions, and a faithful student of that 
sacred book upon which the Christian religion is founded. 
Distinguished for his upright and honorable disposition, few 
have better merited or received more fully the confidence 
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and respect of their fellow-citizens, and few have discharged 
the duties imposed upon them with greater fidelity. A pub- 
lic-spirited man, he was the first to propose the organization 
of a national bank at Beverly, Ohio. In this he succeeded, 
and was for several years its president. His labors in the 
alleviation of human suffering endeared him to all he served. 
He inherited great physical powers, with a mind singularly 
penetrating and analytical, and his personal appearance was 
commanding and dignified. He was ever ready to respond 
to the calls of the poor as freely as to those of the wealthy, 
and until physically incapable he never failed to meet any 
professional engagement. His good works will cause him to 
be long remembered. 


LANE, COLONEL P. P., manufacturer, of Cincin- 
nati, was born in Nassau, near Albany, New York, October 
sth, 1821. His parents, David and Melinda Lane, were both 
natives of Killingworth, Connecticut. The family lived for 
several years in the State of New York, and in 1828 moved 
to Ohio, locating in Portage County, which portion of the 
State was then a comparative wilderness. To reach the site 
which they intended to make their future home, they were 
compelled to cut a roadway through a dense forest for sev- 
eral miles. Being the oldest son, Colonel Lane shared with 
his father in all the rough and exhausting labors incidental 
to pioneer life and the placing of heavily timbered land in a 
condition for cultivation. The tract was to be cleared of 
thick underbrush, and large timber buildings were to be 
erected, and the ground—which before, perhaps, had not 
been trod by civilized man—prepared for the sowing of 
crops. These rugged experiences necessarily cultivated 
habits of industry, frugality, and self-reliance. 
traits, thus early acquired, he owes in a great measure the 
great success that followed his efforts in his subsequent ca- 
reer. Next to the establishing of pioneer homes came that 
of schools, and in one of these primeval school-houses did 
young Lane, during the fall and winter months, obtain a 
rudimentary education, which in after years he was enabled 
to complement by, close application to study and pursuing a 
well-selected course of general reading. At the age of 
twenty-three he left the home he had labored so hard to 
establish, and went to Pennsylvania, where he engaged in a 
lumbering enterprise. This fixed his attention for two years, 
and though he gave to his business all his energy and atten- 
tion, it proved pecuniarily unprofitable. He next found em- 
ployment in the machine-shop of Bill & Brothers, at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, which suited his tastes and talents, and -in 
this new avocation he made rapid progress. Subsequently 
he worked in Massillon and Ashland, Ohio, and in 1848 
went to Cincinnati, where, until 1850, he worked as a jour- 
neyman. In that year he started a small repair shop on 
Pearl Street, the room occupied being seventeen by forty 
feet, and employed one journeyman. In the same year he 
married Miss Sophia B. Bosworth, daughter of Captain Chas. 
Bosworth, steamboatman, of Marietta. In 1852 he took into 
partnership with him Mr. Joseph T. Bodley, a former fellow- 
workman, and the firm became that of Lane & Bodley, which 
has never been changed up to the present day. Their business 
grew so rapidly that in 1856 it was found necessary to find 
larger quarters, and they removed to the building of Rey- 
nolds, Kite & Tatum, at the corner of John and Water 
Streets, part of which they rented. In 1859 the latter firm 
suspended, and Lane & Bodley bought their entire establish- 
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ment, which necessarily involved them in a large indebted- 
ness. Shortly afterwards the Rebellion broke out, and de- 
prived them of a large Southern trade, which proved a severe 
blow to them. They conducted their affairs with the utmost 
prudence, and in this way won the confidence of their cred- 
itors, who granted them extensions, and saved them from im- 
pending failure. Both Mr. Lane and Mr. Bodley were 
staunch Unionists, and so far as their individual influence, 
which was not inconsiderable, was available, they exerted it 
in supporting the Administration. Upon consultation, it was 
decided that one of them should take the field, and the 
other remain at home to carry on the business. Mr. Lane 
determined to join the army, and within a few days became 
a member of the Home Guards, with the intention of enter- 
ing the three months’ service. The quota for this service 
was, however, filled. In a short time came the call for three 
years’ troops, and the Guards were accepted, and went to 
Camp Dennison, where they were mustered into the 11th 
Regiment of Ohio Infantry, June, 1861. Mr. Lane was 
elected captain, and in this capacity went with the regiment 
to West Virginia, under General J. D. Cox. His company 
was composed chiefly of mechanics, and they rendered most 
valuable service as pioneers, in making roads, building 
bridges, arranging ferries, and in constructing fortifications. 
In 1862 they were assigned to the Army of the Potomac. 
Colonel Coleman, who commanded the regiment, was killed 
at the battle of Antietam, and, at the unanimous request of 
the surviving officers, Captain Lane was commissioned to the 
vacant colonelcy. In 1863 the regiment was sent to Nash- 
ville, where it joined the Army of the Cumberland, February, 
1863, and remained with it until its term of service expired. 
Colonel Lane was a most thorough disciplinarian, and his 
command soon gained the reputation of being one of the 
best organized regiments in the field. The men were intel- 
ligent and soldierly in their bearing and qualities, and in 
the field or review always elicited the commendation of the 
division and corps commanders. The gallantry and bravery 
of their commander stimulated the men, and rendered them 
conspicuous in action. It was well said of them, “ They 
were never called upon to do duty in the rear except on a 
retreat.” Upon his return from the army Colonel Lane 
found, to his gratification, that his business had greatly pros- 
pered under the careful management of his partner, Mr. . 
Bodley, who was a man of excellent qualities in every rela- 
tion. He died in 1868, and the business then, in its super- 
vision, devolved principally upon Mr. Lane. The works of 
this firm are among the largest in the West, and are favora- 
bly known in almost every section of the country, and in 
foreign lands. Colonel Lane was one of the organizers of 
the Cincinnati Board of Trade, and is one of its most active 
members. The Establishment of the Cincinnati Exposition 
was largely due to his efforts, and since its inception he has 
been prominently identified with its management. Mr. Lane 
went to that city in 1848, with but little money, and with no 
acquaintances to aid him with their sympathy or more ma- 
terial support. He has prospered step by step, blending in 
his business enterprise with energy and honorable dealing, 
and has the satisfaction of knowing that his position among 
the leading business men of Cincinnati has been earned by 
hard labor, enterprise, and excellent character. In politics 
he has always been a consistent Republican, and in religion 
a firm believer in Christianity and a valuable member of the 
Congregational Church, 
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JORDAN, JACKSON A., lawyer, Cincinnati. The 
family on both sides were of English descent. Over a 
century ago they were settled in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna and Juniata, in Pennsylvania. They were variously 
occupied as farmers, merchants, and as members of the lib- 
eral professions. About the year 1700 Jordan married a Miss 
Kemble, who left a son, John Jordan. North married, and 
left a daughter, Sophia. John Jordan and Sophia North mar- 
ried, and left a son, Amos Jordan. On the mother’s side 
Isaac Smith and Hannah Anderson married and left a son, 
Robert. John Boggs married Sarah Furnace, and left a 
daughter, Elizabeth. Robert Smith and Elizabeth Boggs 
married, and left a daughter, Sarah. Amos Jordan and 
Sarah Smith married, and at their death left five sons. 
The subject of this sketch is the third son. They were John 
Smith Jordan, Robert North Jordan, Jackson A. Jordan, 
Nathan E. Jordan, and Isaac M. Jordan, all of whom are 
now living (1884), and are members of the legal profession. 
One sister alone survives—Mrs. Jane Thomas. There were 
eleven children, five of whom are dead. Amos Jordan left 
the Susquehanna Valley in 1835, and settled in Clarke 
County, Ohio, where he located on a farm. He was a man 
of great industry and probity of character and intelligence, 
with strong convictions and simple habits of life. The 
mother of the subject of this sketch was a woman of re- 
markably good sense and judgment, and ambitious for the 
education of her family. Being possessed of more than or- 
dinary intelligence, she was of great value in directing and 
inspiring the minds of her family in an educational direc- 
tion. Jackson A. Jordan was born in the town of New Co- 
lumbia, Union County, Penn., on the banks of. the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, January 12th, 1826, and came 
to Ohio with the family in 1835. When twelve years old he 
became a clerk in Springfield, Ohio, for Edward Swope, with 
whom he remained for several years, during which time he 
became acquainted with the transactions of business in a 
general country store. From that on, until twenty years old, 
he alternated between work on his father’s farm and mer- 
cantile employment. During these years but little opportu- 
nity was afforded for schooling. One year inside a school- 
house would cover it all. But he did not neglect* his 
education on that account. With no incentive except his 
observation of the advantages that an education gives, he 
ambitiously availed himself of all his leisure time in its pur- 
suit, and without the aid of a preceptor became sufficiently 
proficient to enable him to teach. Commencing at the age 
of twenty, he taught nine months in the country. During 
this time he paid close attention to his studies and to general 
reading, and then for a short period attended an academy in 
Springfield, and afterward at Dayton, Ohio, and before the 
age of twenty-two entered the law office of Robert C. 
Schenck, our late minister to England. Notwithstanding his 
education was not obtained inside of college walls, it was 
thorough and covered substantially all the branches taught 
therein. The proficiency was such as to enable him to enter 
upon the law study advantageously. Until this period he 
had sustained himself by his own industry, and during the 
two succeeding years of his law studies he accepted the gen- 
erous invitation of his brother-in-law, Mr. John H. Thomas, 
to make his home in his family. The law firm with which 
he read was Schenck & Conover. Mr. Schenck was in 
Congress, so he could receive no attention from him; and 
Mr. Conover contented himself with simply pointing out the 
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books to be read. Self-reliance was again necessary. The 
law-books were diligently read. De Lolme and Stevens on 
the English Constitution, Story on the Constitution of the 
United States, Blackstone and Kent on Law Jurisprudence, 
Story on Equity Jurisprudence, Comyn on Contracts, Ste- 
phen, Gould, and Chitty on Law Pleading, Story on Equity 
Pleading, Phillips on Law Evidence, Gresley’s Equity Evi- 
dence, Selwyn’s Nisi Prius, Walker’s American Law, Swan’s 
Treatise, various books on Practice and Legal Maxims, and 
the works on Jurisprudence were read several times. No 
time was lost. His habits were simple and economical. 
When admitted to the bar, in June, 1849, the principles of 
law were well grounded. In October, 1849, he opened a law 
office in Dayton, and became immediately self-sustaining, 
and all time not occupied in professional employment was 
devoted to study. The road traveled to this point had been 
rough, which from the outset did not look smooth. By the 
end of four years in professional life, success became appar- 
ent, and confidence in the community was gained. October 
13th, 1853, he married Miss Susan E. Gilbert, the beautiful, 
accomplished, and only daughter of Mr. Lewis W. Gilbert, of 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio—a woman of rare culture and refine- 
ment, who greatly added to the stimulus and activity already 
begun, and also added the charms of society to professional 
and intellectual progress. For the years which followed, at- 
tention was paid to his profession, which was attended with 
success. In 1869, on a recommendation of the bar, Mr. 
Jordan was appointed, by Governor Hayes, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Montgomery County, Ohio, to fill a va- 
cancy. He heid this position for about one year, filling the 
office with great satisfaction to all concerned, and particu- 
larly to the members of the legal profession, showing a pe- 
culiar fitness for the office. Judge Jordan had just com- 
pleted and furnished a beautiful residence in Dayton View, 
when his wife died suddenly, in June, 1870, leaving two 
children—Homer, aged eleven, and Susan, aged seven. 
Mrs, Jordan’s life had been one of decided influence in 
Dayton society. For culture, general intelligence, general 
reading, music, and good taste she was unsurpassed by her 
large circle of friends. In October, 1870, Judge Jordan was 
a candidate for the Superior Judgeship, but, owing to party 
lines, he was defeated. He then resumed the law practice. 
For three years his little family were scattered, and in 1873 
he married Miss Agnes H. Gill, the daughter of Mr. John 
L. Gill, of Columbus, Ohio. This brought the family together 
again, This marriage was very fortunate in the peculiar 
fitness of his wife for this new relation. She had been finely 
educated, of high social standing, familiar with society, a 
woman of rare practical good sense and judgment, and well 
calculated to exert a good family and social influence. There 
are now four children by this marriage—John Gill, Allan 
North, William Bradford, and Mary. In 1876 Judge Jordan 
removed to Cincinnati, and commenced the law practice, 
where his brothers, Isaac and Nathan, had already located. 
In 1883, when his brother Isaac was elected to Congress, the 
three brothers formed a partnership. The first well-defined 
political stand of Judge Jordan was in 1860, when he sup- 
ported Stephen A. Douglas for President in speeches made 
in various parts of the State. When Fort Sumter was fired 
upon he knew no politics, but became an ardent supporter of 
all the measures of the Government for the suppression of 
the Rebellion, and identified himself with the Republican 
party, claiming that, against an organized rebellion to destroy 
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the Government any and all extraordinary measures were 
justifiable in the Government to suppress it, and that whether 
the exercise of this power was strictly within constitutional 
limits or not, was a question the rebellion could not raise. 
He believed that the measures and policy adopted by the 
administration in power to put an end to the rebellion should 
be carried out by the party responsible therefor. He, there- 
fore, gave his support to Mr. Lincoln and to General Grant 
for both terms, believing them the right men for the times 
and the occasion. When, however, the war was over, the 
issues settled, and political principles were again exerting 
their influence, he resumed his place in the Democratic 
party. During the years for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment and the issues of the war he was very active in ad- 
dressing the people, but never taking any part in the ma- 
chinery of politics. Since then he has paid but little attention 
to politics in any manner, but has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to his profession. Judge Jordan is a lawyer of very de- 
cided ability and integrity. During the schism which degener- 
ated the Democratic party into paper money inflation, he was 
an uncompromising hard-money Democrat. When the re- 
bellion closed, his hand was at once extended in fellowship 
to the South, and he looked upon all antagonism to the South 
as unwise. Judge Jordan has been a man of strong religious 
convictions, in so far as religion has to do with the habits, 
character, and conduct of men, and reverence to God, but, 
unrelenting to bigotry. With him religion is not an intel- 
lectual function ; it is a moral function. With him faith and 
opinion are synonymous, obligatory upon none, optional with 
all, with a high regard for religion and a very questionable re- 
gard for theology. The life of Judge Jordan has been one of 
hard labor, and has been attended with success in his pro- 
fession, and its whole purpose has been to see his family and 
his father’s family permanently intrenched upon high social, 
intellectual, and moral ground ; and to this end he has made 
many sacrifices. 


LE BLOND, FRANCIS C., lawyer and ex-Congress- 
man, residing at Celina, was born in Knox County, Ohio, 
February 14th, 1821. The first of the name in America, 
Everah C. Le Blond, was of French origin. He was a native 
of Paris, and came to this country, while a youth, about the 
time France ceded Louisiana to the United States. Ohio 
had then but lately been admitted into the Union. It was 
attracting a good deal of attention, and the young emigrant 
went there, with the rest, and settled in Knox County. In 
1811 he married Elisabeth Halderman, who was a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, of German descent. From that marriage 
sprang a family of nine children—seven boys and two girls; 
of which family the subject of this sketch was the fourth 
child. Until his seventh year, Francis C. passed his boyhood 
on the farm on which he was born. In 1828 his parents 
moved with him to Richland County, where he grew up until 
he was seventeen. At that age, aspiring to extend his edu- 
cation, he went to Norwalk and became a student in the 
academy there. His teacher was that eminent scholar and 
true Christian, Edward Thomson, late Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of Ohio. Getting through with the 
curriculum of that institution, he turned his attention to the 
study of law. He was entered as a student in the office 
of John Whitbeck, a practicing attorney of Norwalk. Whit- 
beck had a large and fine library by which the pupil profited 
through diligent and extensive reading. In due time he 
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passed an examination (the late Edward M. Stanton was 
one of the examining committee), and in 1844 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of the State. Mr. 
Le Blond commenced practicing his profession in Mercer 
County, with office at St. Marys, St. Marys being then a 
part of that county. He remained at that place until 1849, 
when, being elected Prosecuting Attorney, he moved his 
office to Celina. Among the first cases he tried as Public 
Prosecutor was one for wife murder against a colored man 
by the name of Johnson. He succeeded in convicting the 
criminal, and carried himself so well through the trial that 
he added to his reputation, and assured him, if he desired it, 
an election to the office of another term. He was re-elected 
in 1855, and, through elections by the people and appoint- 
ment by the Court, he held the position of Prosecuting At- 
torney nearly eight years. The urbane and genial nature 
inherited from his father, and the staying element derived 
from his German mother, seem to have adapted him for pub- 
lic life. At the expiration of the first term of State’s Attor- 
ney he was, in 1851, elected to the Legislature of Ohio, and 
again elected in 1853, at which session he had the additional 
honor conferred of being chosen Speaker of the House. 
Those were the first two terms held under the new Constitu- 
tion, and they involved the revision of State laws and the 
creation of the present excellent system of education by com- 
mon schools. He was an active and efficient legislator; was 
assigned the special guardianship of the Senate School Bill 
during its consideration in the House, and acquitted himself 
throughout in a manner satisfactory to his constituents and 
for the welfare of the State at large. In 1856 he was nomi- 
nated by his party a candidate for Common Pleas Judge. 
That was the year of the ‘‘Know-nothing” rage. The novel 
methods of that masked organization rendering ineffectual 
an open and fair contest, his friends came within sixty-four 
votes of electing him. In 1862 he was elected to the United 
States Congress, and, having served acceptably, was re- 
elected in 1864. Mr. Le Blond was a thorough Union man. 
He would not tolerate the heresy of secession, and, at all 
times during his Congressional career, was on the side of the 
Government, and by voice and vote stood by it in the dark- 
est hours of the great Rebellion. In politics he has been a 
steadfast adherent of the Democratic party. In 1868 he was 
chosen a delegate to the National Convention which placed 
in nomination Horatio Seymour for President; and also in 
1876 to the National Convention in St. Louis, which nomi- 
nated Samuel J. Tilden. In the former body he was on the 
Committee of ‘‘ Rules and Order of Business,” and in the 
campaigns which followed both of those Conventions he 
stumped the country and bore. his full share in the work 
done for his party’s success. Mr. Le Blond bears the repu- 
tation of being a careful and reliable counselor, an energetic 
attorney, and a forcible public speaker. He is the leading 
lawyer of the Celina bar. For a number of years he was the 
law partner of Judge Day, and is at present senior member 
of the legal firm of ‘‘Le Blond, Le Blond, and Laughridge.” 
He is public spirited, and has always lent a helping hand to 
projects having for their purpose the good of the people. 
He was the main instrument in securing the right of way 
through Mercer County for Lake Erie and Western, and 
also the Toledo, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Railroads, and 
he contributed to the encouragement and construction of the 
Cincinnati, Van Wert, and Michigan road. He helped to 
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employment to many men; and he was one of the origina- 
tors and is still one of the members of the banking house or 
“Citizen's Bank of Celina.” In 1853 he was married to 
Louisa E. McGinly, daughter of Ebenezer McGinly, of Elyria, 
Ohio, and niece of Congressman E. S. Hamlin, and also of 
Judge E. M. Phelps. Mr. Le Blond has had three children, 
two sons and a daughter, all living—Charles M., Francis C., 
and Emma E. After forty years at the bar, he is still devo- 
ted to his profession, and with unabated vigor is in the active 
practice of law, associated with his son, Charles M. Le Blond, 
a promising young member of the bar. 


KING, DAVID S., of Wilmington, was born in Liberty 
Township, Clinton County, Ohio, February 1st, 1822. His 
maternal grandfather was a soldier in the Revolution, and 
received a pension from the Government. He is a son of 
John King, who was a soldier in the war of 1812, and Anna 
(Shields) King, the former born in Washington County, East 
Tennessee, and the latter in Green County of the same State. 
John King, the father of our subject, removed to Ohio in 
1819, and died when David S. was quite young. He held 
the office of Justice of the Peace, and was also a prominent 
business man, who became well known and universally re- 
spected. After his death the Government granted a land- 
warrant to his widow for his meritorious services in the war 
of 1812. Mr. King’s means of obtaining an education in 
early life were limited, but by making the best use of his 
opportunities—by reading and studying evenings, and odd 
spells while resting from the hard work of the farm—he 
managed to pick up sufficient knowledge of geography, 
mathematics, and other branches, to qualify himself as a 
teacher. He obtained a position in one of the district schools; 
receiving at first the sum of forty-five dollars for three months’ 
services, but subsequently he obtained a more lucrative po- 
sition at the advanced price of sixty dollars per quarter. In 
the course of time other positions were tendered him, where 
he taught, both with advantage to himself and profit to his 
pupils, during a period of four successive years. The certif- 
icate that he received, to the effect that he possessed all the 
necessary qualifications as a successful instructor, was granted 
by the first school examiner appointed in Clinton County. 
While teaching, he availed himself of every opportunity to 
acquire a knowledge of dentistry, but, having married, he 
abandoned the idea of entering upon that profession and 
turned his entire attention to agricultural pursuits, as it would 
bring in a more immediate income, and in 1849 moved to 
his farm situated in Clinton County. While thus support- 
ing himself and his aged mother, he gained a knowledge 
of the details of public life to some extent, and acquired as 
well methodical and diligent habits, which proved service- 
able to him in the various offices which he subsequently 
was called upon to fill, In the Spring of 1850 he was elected 
Township Assessor of personal property, and twice succes- 
sively re-elected to the same office. In 1854 he was elected 
Justice of the Peace of the same township, in which position 
he acceptably served for three years, and was re-elected to 
the same office in the Spring of 1857. In the Fall of that 
year he was nominated and elected Probate Judge, and en- 
tered upon the duties of that office in February of the year 
following. In the Spring of 1879 he received the nomination 
for a member of the Ohio Legislature, and was elected by a 
large majority, serving for two years. During his connection 
with:the House he served on the committees of “Pikes and 
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Public Roads,’ and “Temperance.” The cause of temper- 
ance has always found in Judge King a strong advocate, and 
a very earnest worker in its behalf; and while in the House 
he adhered to his principles and presented a bill known as 
King’s Bill for “regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors by 
restricting the sale thereof to medicinal, pharmaceutical, and 
sacramental uses, and submitting the question of its enforce- 
ment to the citizens of the several counties, townships, cities, 
villages, or wards of cities, in the State of Ohio.” It is said to 
have been the wisest and best local option bill ever offered upon 
that subject, and came within three votes of being adopted 
He occupied an important position in the House, and was 
one of its able and useful members. Judge King is also 
President of the Clinton County Agricultural Society, or what 
is otherwise known as the ‘“‘Farmer’s Club,” which was or- 
ganized for the advancement of agriculture, horticulture, and 
to promote social intercourse among the farmers. While he 
is connected with no religious denomination, his wife is a 
communicint member of the Baptist Church. In politics he 
was originally a Whig and afterward a Republican, and has 
always taken an active interest in the welfare of that party. 
From 1848 until the close of the war of the rebellion he was 
an anti-slavery man, taking a resolute and pronounced po- 
sition against the system of slavery, and, upon proper occa- 
sions, endeavored to influence the popular sentiment to har- 
monize with his own convictions. Mr. King was married to 
Miss Nancy Ellen Smalley, April 3, 1849. Her paternal 
grandfather, Wm. Smalley, when but a youth, was captured 
by the Indians, with whom he remained until he had arrived 
at the age of manhood. He was then commissioned by them . 
to bear tidings of peace to the whites. It was under these 
circumstances that he happened to fall in with his people liv- 
ing near Pittsburg, Pa., from which place he was captured. 
At first he could not be prevailed upon to remain, but finally 
influences were brought to bear that induced him to do so, 
and he soon married and settled on the Ohio River where 
the city of Cincinnati now stands. He finally removed to 
Warren County, where he reared a large family, and became 
the owner of an extensive tract of land, situated near Clarks- 
ville in Clinton County, where the wife of Judge King was 
born. While Judge King has been actively engaged in polit- 
ical matters, and has frequently taken part in important cam- 
paigns, he has never allowed politics to interfere with the 
imperative duties of his farm life. His greatest ambition has 
been to become a successful farmer and stock-raiser, and to 
this end the chief labor of his life has been devoted. His 
farm contains 325 acres, and is largely composed of rich black 
soil, well underdrained with tile, and is in the highest state of 
cultivation, producing the finest blue grass and abundant 
crops of all kinds of grain. For the past thirty years Mr. 
King has paid particular attention to the improvement of his 
stock by the introduction of the Loudon Duchess blood. ‘The 
result has been the production of a superior breed of short-horn 
cattle, many of which have been on exhibition at our county 
and union fairs of Southern Ohio, and have attracted much 
attention. These cattle are known as King’s Loudon Duch- 
ess, in order that they may be readily distinguished from the 
Loudon Duchess cattle owned by other parties. Thus the 
name they bear is not only significant of the family of short- 
horns to which they belong, but also makes known the breed- 
er’s name. The Judge has also been devoting considerable 
time to the breeding of fine trotting horses, lineal descendants 
of ‘‘Rysdyk's Hambletonian,” the most celebrated horse the 
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world has ever produced. These horses show great speed for 
young animals, and will ultimately take their place among 
the fast trotters of the country. The oldest horse the Judge 
has is a grandson of ‘“Rysdyk’s Hambletonian” on his 
sire’s side, and great grandson on his dam’s side. He 
measures sixteen and one-half hands high, showing fine 
style and action, and is proving himself to be a grand stock 
horse. He is familiarly known by the name of “Surveyor.” 
Considering the vast experience that Judge King has had 
in the breeding of stock, he justly merits the well earned 
reputation of being authority on all questions pertaining to 
the breeding of fine stock. Judge King is a man of native 
force of character, genuine good sense, excellent judgment, 
unbending integrity, and good moral character. These 
elements, combined with his indefatigable energy and adap- 
tation to agricultural pursuits, have contributed to his suc- 
cess in spite of his early disadvantages, and gained for him 
an extended reputation as a leading agriculturist. His social 
qualities are good, and, as he possesses a general knowledge 
of current topics and is also well versed in literature pertain- 
ing to agriculture, he converses with freedom and in a highly 
instructive manner. Being strictly honorable in all his deal- 
ings, and prudent in his business matters, he has acquired a 
competency; and now resides in a beautiful brick residence, 
situated on Main Street, Wilmington, where he enjoys the 
esteem, respect, and confidence of his fellow-citizens. 


DAVIES, EDWARD W., lawyer, Dayton, Ohio, was 
born in New York city, January 16th, 1802, and died in Day- 
ton, December 11th, 1873. In 1804, the family came to Will- 
iamsburg, Hamilton county, Ohio, and removed to Cincin- 
nati in 1806. Here our subject studied law and was admitted 
to practice. In 1826, he became a member of the Dayton 
bar. Here, during the early days of his practice, he had all 
the experience of the pioneer lawyer. Then the members of 
the profession traveled to the courts of the different counties 
on horseback, along Indian trails, through woods and thickets ; 
and many and amusing were the transactions that occurred 
during these journeys, in the courts and in the log-cabin 
taverns, where the bench and bar rested from their labors. Our 
subject was the last of the Dayton lawyers of that primitive 
period. In 1829, he married Mary, daughter of Joseph Peirce, 
a pioneer merchant of Dayton, and had a family of eight 
children, four living. In 1832, he was appointed clerk of the 
common pleas court, and held the office for a number of 
years. He was afterward professionally associated with the 
late Judge Joseph H. Crane, whose biography will be found 
in this work. For many years also, Mr. Davies was attorney 
for the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton railroad. Promi- 
nently among the local services which he rendered his adopted 
city was his connection with the late Alexander Grimes, (also 
noticed in this work,) as agent for the extensive Cooper es- 
tate of Dayton. 
judgment, enlarged views, great public spirit and striking 
liberality. Through the management of these gentlemen, 
the interests of this mammoth estate were made subservient 
to the interests of the city. Mr. Davies was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the bill creating the board of police 
commissioners for Dayton, was one of the organizers of the 
board, and president of the same for some years. Although 
for nearly fifty years he maintained a high position at the 
Dayton bar, he never courted popularity. With broad and 


In this position he developed excellent | 
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was unremitting in his efforts to accomplish an object which 


"he believed to be right. He possessed a deep sympathy with 


the laboring classes, and was ever ready upon all occasions 
and in every way in his power to assist them in their struggles, 
and to relieve their sufferings. Asa friend he was steadfast 
and unwavering, as a husband and parent, none were more 
affectionate and devoted. For all occupying these relations, 
he was a model. The following is an extract from the testi- 
monial of the Dayton bar just after his death. ‘Mr. Edward 
W. Davies deserved and maintained without reproach, 
throughout his long, active and useful life, the character of 
a diligent and able lawyer, an energetic, public-spirited and 
patriotic citizen, a sincere and upright christian, and a pure 
and honest man. By unswerving integrity, and force of 
character, he commanded the confidence and respect of the 
entire public, but to those only who were intimately associated 
with him, were known the purity and excellence of his so- 
cial qualities, and those still higher and more sacred attributes 
that adorn with grace and happiness the domestic circle, and 
belong to the cultivated private christian gentleman. With 
a dignity that naturally pertained alike to his personal ap- 
pearance and his character, he blended a generous and ge- 
nial kindness, that never failed to respond when a proper oc- 
casion called it forth; and such were the sterling qualities of 
his nature that no temptation could shake his fidelity to truth, 
manhood and duty.” 


WARREN, J. T., merchant, was born at Hartford, 
Connecticut, July 27th, 1811, and died in Cincinnati, May 
1gth, 1877. He was descended from one of the pioneer fami- 
lies of New England, that traced its lineage back into the 
early days of English history. He received a fair education, 
and then commenced his business career in a mercantile 
house at Philadelphia, but in Detroit he subsequently in- 
creased his business knowledge, and in that city, in 1838, 
married Miss Caroline A. Hartwell. Heremoved to Cincinnati 
in 1842, where he founded a ijarge and prosperous firm, the 
largest of its class in the city, who were engaged in the impor- 
tation and jobbing of foreign fruits and fancy groceries, which 
was continued in his name until his death, which occurred 
from paralysis of the brain. In his youth he acquired an 
intense delight in books, which he retained all through his 
life; the study of books gave him the keenest relish of his 
existence. He was well versed in English literature, and it 
was a great pleasure to him, after the business anxieties of 
the day, to take up a volume of Goldsmith, Bancroft, Long- 
fellow, or Macaulay. He entertained a thorough dislike to 
contemplate even the idea of his entering into public life; al- 
though he was solicited on various occasions by parties high 
in office to allow his name to be brought before the public as 
a candidate, he invariably refused to listen*to the voice of the 
siren. He was of opinion that whatever a man undertook to 
do he should do thoroughly; he did not believe in a man 
that could only half perform his duty; whatever he began 
himself, he completed, and he commenced nothing without 
he deemed it worthy of accomplishment. When he entered 
into business on his own account, he was determined to suc- 
ceed; he knew no such word as fail. It was this tenacity of 
purpose that affected those who were in his employ, and 
insured his mercantile success, in spite of all difficulties. He 
scorned aught that savored of an approach to prevarication 
in business; he believed the affairs of every day life in a 


extensive views, firm convictions and purity of motives he | merchant’s office could be carried on with as punctilious a 
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sense of honor as those of a clergyman in his private studio. 
He practiced what he believed, and left an enviable record of 
what an honest merchant can be. “Do unto another as you 
would be done by,” was his practical motto; he shunned the 
man who would knowingly commit an act of injustice to his 
fellow-man. He did not believe in time being frittered away 
in objectless pursuits; he regarded life as too serious for that. 
And gazing into the future, he regarded death as a relief from 
necessary evil, ever present with us. Such were some of the 
the characteristics of Mr. Warren. Death came to him sud- 
denly, as he trusted it would, and ‘at work in the harness,” 
as he often expressed it; it took him hence, having lived an 
honest man, an affectionate husband and father, and a high- 
minded and generous citizen. He left two children, Samuel 
B. Warren, and Caroline, wife of Major-General Merrett. 


MATHERS, JOHN H., lawyer, born in Mifflintown, 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania, about 1830, died April 27th, 
1875, in Sidney, Ohio. He was the son of James Mathers, 
an eminent lawyer in Mifflintown, who represented that town 
in the State senate, and of Jane Mathers, whose maiden name 
was Hutchinson. She was the daughter of the Rev. John 
Hutchinson, a distinguished Presbyterian minister in Central 
Pennsylvania. The subject of our sketch was educated at 
Cannonsburg college, Washington county, Pa., where he 
graduated with high honors. He then commenced the study 
of law, to which he devoted himself with great assiduity, and 
on the completion of his studies, was admitted to the bar. 
He then visited the State of Texas, where he was engaged 
for a short time in teaching school. In October, 1850, he 
came north, and settled in Sidney, where he commenced the 
practice of law in partnership with the Hon. Jacob S. Conklin, 
and in a very short time obtained a leading position at the 
bar. For seven years he remained associated with Mr. 
Conklin, but in 1863 the partnership was dissolved, when for 
a brief period he was in partnership with Judge H. Thompson. 
This connection ended, he practiced alone until the spring of 
1870, when he again entered into partnership with Judge 
Thompson, which continued until Mr. Mathers’ death. He 
was elected prosecuting attorney for his county in 1860, and 
was reélected, serving altogether six years. Mr. Mathers 
was thoroughly devoted to his profession, in which he had 
acquired an extent and accuracy of learning, which justly 
placed him in its higher ranks. His energy and attainments 
had in a few years given him legal prominence and a lucra- 
tive practice. His success as a practitioner was owing to his 
indomitable energy and ardent devotion to the interest of his 
clients; his legal acumen, and thorough preparation of the 
facts and the law of a case before he went into court, com- 
bined with a remarkable skill in meeting unexpected emer- 
gencies arising in the course of a trial. Another marked 
characteristic. was his high moral rectitude, and his utter 
detestation of chicaneryand trickery in the practice of law, or 


in politics, as well as in any of the multifarious affairs of life. . 


His bold opposition to the violation of the laws for the sup- 
pression and prevention of intemperance made him some- 
what unpopular in the discharge of his duties as prosecuting 
attorney, but he resolutely and unflinchingly remained stead- 
fast in maintaining the dignity of the law, and in prosecuting 
offenders. In politics he was ardently attached to the demo- 
cratic party, and took an active interest in state and national 
affairs. Mr. Mathers received a Presbyterian training, but 


did not attach himself to the church until near the close of 
c—18 
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his life, although he had a firm belief in its doctrines, and 
was a liberal contributor to its various societies. He was 
married October 14th, 1863, to Miss Elizabeth Thompson, the 
daughter of his partner, by whom he had one son and two 
daughters. Early in 1874, Mr. Mathers’ health began to fail, 
and consumption developed itself. In October, he went to 
Bell's Mills, Pa., thinking a change of climate might prove 
beneficial, from whence he was accompanied by his brother, 
the Rev. Joseph H. Mathers, to St. Augustine, Florida; but 
he returned home about the 1st of April to die. As aman, 
he was eminently kind-hearted, always open to appeals for 
the relief of distress; his susceptibility to the tales of the 
troubles of others often inducing him to lend aid, often 
greatly to his injury, pecuniarily. 


CALDWELL, JOHN DAY, was born in Zanesville, 
Muskingum county, Ohio, December 28th, 1816. His father, 
James Caldwell, was of Scotch-Irish lineage, a stock distin- 
guished in the annals of American colonization for its physical 
vigor, alertness of mind and moral energy. His mother was 
Miss Harriet Wesley Day, of Baltimore city, daughter of 
Joshua Day, of Gunpowder Neck, Maryland, who was de- 
scended from John Day, a cotemporary and successor of 
Caxton, who introduced printing into England in the fifteenth 
century, and who, as is recorded on his tombstone, was the 
original publisher of ‘‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.’’ A romantic 
incident is related of Miss Day, that in 1814, just before her 
marriage, she was with friends on a wedding excursion on 
Chesapeake bay, during which the party was captured by a 
British cruiser, and taken aboard the admiral’s flag-ship, but 
soon relieved by a flag of truce. On board another vessel 
there was also detained at the time, Francis Scott Key, the 
distinguished lawyer of Washington city, who then and there 
wrote his famous song, ‘“‘The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ and 
afterward presented Miss Day with a copy. For three years 
John Day Caldwell was a student at Kenyon College, the 
excellent a/ma mater of so many useful and distinguished 
citizens of Ohio. Leaving college, he began a life of remark- 
able business and public activity, which has resulted in a 
large measure of good for his native State. After a brief ex- 
perience as clerk in a store in Zanesville, as assistant in a 
chemical laboratory, and other practical pursuits, he sought 
a larger sphere of usefulness in Cincinnati, to which city he 
removed in 1835, and in which he has labored with con- 
stantly increasing duties and dignities down to the present 
day. For some time he was a steamboat clerk on the great 
rivers of the West, a responsible position in those days; then, 
when the era of railroads came in, a transportation agent on 
the Little Miami road, and later, the secretary of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Company. When 
Green’s express, the pioneer in Cincinnati of another great 
American enterprise, was first organized, he became one of 
its employés. Shortly after, during the Scott campaign, we 
find him the proprietor and manager of the Aé/as and Chron- 
zcle newspaper, on which, at this time, the now famous editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, Murat Halstead, Esq., re- 
ceived his first engagement as a writer for the daily press. 
Disposing of his paper to the Cimcinnati Gazette, Mr. Cald- 
well became a stockholder and local editor of that journal. 
After various other business ventures and experiences, he was 
elected reporting clerk of the Ohio house of representatives. 
As clerk of the public schools of Cincinnati, he rendered the 
city valuable service. While in this office the present free 
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library of that city was organized, and Mr. Caldwell was its 
first librarian. This record of business activities, while it bears 
testimony to the remarkable versatility and energy of the 
man, also strikingly illustrates the peculiar and varying de- 
mands which Western life in that early day made upon the 
citizen. To this brief mention of private and business pur- 
suits must be added, however, those more extended labors 
for the public welfare which have made John D. Caldwell’s 
name a household word in the State. His connection with 
the Masonic fraternity has perhaps furnished him the largest 
opportunities for usefulness to his fellow-men. Made a mas- 
ter mason .in Zanesville in 1844, he has ever since been a 
most enthusiastic and devoted member of the fraternity, 
and one to whom its present prosperity in the State is largely 
due. For the past twenty-six years, grand secretary of the 
grand lodge of Ohio, and grand recorder of the grand council 
of Ohio’; for nine years he was also grand recorder of the 
grand encampment of Knights Templar of the United 
States, and grand secretary of the general grand chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons of the United States. His annual 
reports are models of condensation and accuracy. Ardent 
Mason as he is, he is also an earnest advocate of improve- 
ment and reform in the body of that fraternity, and has been 
for the last seven years especially conspicuous in securing 


attention to the claims of the colored or African lodges to be’ 


represented in the grand councils of white I'reemasons in 
Ohio, having in his annual correspondence reports thrown 
much light on the origin of those lodges in America. His 
public spirit and humanitarian zeal are, however, too expan- 
sive to be limited by any organization or sect, however noble. 
Taking a warm interest in the political affairs of his country, 
the outbreak of the Rebellion found him a prominent and 
active organizer of the civic means for defense. As chairman 
of the first committee of safety in Cincinnati, he took the 
first steps to enlist a Home guard, and for some months acted 
as volunteer aid on the staff of General Burbank, in charge 
of the military of the city. He organized the Soldicr’s Fam- 
ily Fund, and the Refugees’ Relief Association, while as the 
indefatigable and popular secretary of the great sanitary fair 
at Cincinnati, he was largely instrumental in securing that 
notable contribution of $225,000 for the sick and suffering 
soldiers, of which our State is so justly proud. He was also 
a prominent mover in raising the handsome gift of $10,000, 
in which, at the suggestion of General U. S. Grant, the citizens 
of Cincinnati testified their admiration for the military genius 
of the hero of Atlanta, General W. T. Sherman. As the 
hard-working secretary of the National Union Association, 
Mr. Caldwell, aided by his fine physique and methodical 
habits, performed a vast amount of labor in organizing the 
Union sentiment of the State, and to him the ensuing and 
sweeping majority of 100,341 votes for the national cause in 
1863, was largely due. It may be added that all these labors 
were volunteered for the public good, and without any charge 
being made for them. It was in fitting recognition of such 
services that when, in 1877, the administration of the public 
works of Cincinnati was reorganized in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, Mr. Caldwell was selected as one of 
the five commissioners to whom its conduct was intrusted. 
Nor was the public expectation disappointed in this choice. 
John D. Caldwell may be considered a typical Western man. 
Energetic, shrewd, practical, full of resources, and abounding 
in hope, he is endowed with a vigorous constitution, which 
- no labors or trials seem to undermine, and whose powers 
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have becn carefully conserved by sober, orderly, and method- 
ical habits of life and work. At the age of sixty-seven, he is 
still in the enjoyment of robust health,'and yet capable of 
much usefulness. In his disposition he is generous, warm- 
hearted, and of a buoyant and cheerful spirit; a little restless, 
it may be; a little impatient of inaptitude or sloth in others, 
and with a touch of fiery temper now and then revealing his 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. He is a man of pronounced opinions, 


an ardent republican in politics, a friend of unpopular causes, 


of woman’s advancement, of the rights of the colored race, 
of radical ideas in religion and reform in society. He enjoys 
an unusual degree of personal popularity among all classes. 
This must be ascribed not only to his unselfish services for 
the public good, and his large and kindly disposition, but 
still more to the general confidence in his sterling integrity of 
character. His honesty has often been tried and proved, for, 
in spite of his large handling of public and trust funds, he 
remains to-day a man of comparatively small means. Few 
‘men in our State are more widely known, and few have them- 
selves a larger acquaintance with the past history, and the 
public men and measures of Ohio. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been identified with the Ohio Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society, as one of its curators, and former secre- 
tary. Since 1856 he has been a devoted member of the 
Pioneer Association of Cincinnati, of which he is also the 
secretary. A large collector of the local history of the city, 
but few. of his accumulated manuscripts have as yet been 
published. In 1845, he married Miss Margaret, daughter of 
Captain William Templeton, of Cincinnati. Their only child 
died in infancy. She is still his devoted companion and 
helpmate. 


HETZLER, JOSEPH N., M.D., and, for a number 
of years, president of the North-western Ohio Medical Associ- 
ation, was born in Harrison County, Ohio, May 23, 1830. 
He is the son of Rev. Adam Hetzler, a prominent minister 
of the United Brethren Church. Both of his parents grew 
up from early childhood in Ohio; but they were Pennsyl- 
vanians by birth, of Pennsylvania-German descent. The 
maiden name of his mother was Christina Norftzgar. In 
1834 his father, who, till that time had charge of a congre- 
gation in Eastern Ohio, was transferred to another in the 
western part of the State, and moved the family from Har- 
rison County to Germantown, in Montgomery County. Joseph 
was then four years old. He passed nearly all the years of 
his youth in Germantown, and his education was acquired 
in the academy of that place, together with the assistance 
rendered by the watchful care of his father. Having a pre- 
dilection for the healing art, he commenced, at the age of 
eighteen, the study of medicine. From Dr. C. G. Espig, 
of Germantown, he took his first lessons, and remained con- 
nected with the office of that distinguished physician while 
attending the usual course of lectures, and until 1851, when 
he was graduated at the Cleveland Medical College. Soon 
thereafter he began practicing his profession at St. Mary's. 
but ten months later he moved to Celina, where he has 
since resided. He was well received from the beginning. 
Gentlemanly in his deportment, skillful and careful in his 
practice, and, withal, sympathetic and considerate, he rap- 
idly gained an extensive patronage in Celina and vicinity. 
The breaking out of the civil war found him busily occupied 
in his calling. Catching the spirit of enthusiasm, he let 
physic and such things go, and devoted his time to the re- 
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cruiting of Company H. of the 71st Regiment of Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry. He accepted the position of second in 
command of his company, went to the front, and joining 
General Sherman’s division, was soon under fire in the 
memorable two days’ fight at Pittsburg Landing. Shortly 
after the battle of Shiloh he was detailed as commissary. 
August 18, 1862, he was captured by the enemy. He was 
held as a prisoner of war, at that time, about one month. 
- Upon his release he went to Columbus, and, being appointed 
quartermaster, joined the staff of General Lew. Wallace. 
After planning and constructing Camp Worthington, he re- 
signed the commission of quartermaster to accept the cap- 
taincy of Company G, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. As captain 
of cavalry he served through the campaigns of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. Again captured, he was kept in 
the last-mentioned State at Selma; thence he was removed 
to Macon, Georgia ; from there to Charleston, and finally to 
Columbia, South Carolina. At last, having suffered nine 
’ months of the restraint and hardships of the rebel prisons, in 
January, 1865, worn out and broken down in health, he was 
released by being exchanged, when, resigning his commis- 
sion in the army, he returned for rest to his home in Celina. 
Resuming the practice of his profession, he was soon again 
engaged in a large and increasing business, and enjoying 
the respect and esteem of his professional brethren. In 1872 
he was elected president of the North-western Ohio Medical 
Association, and about the same time had conferred on him 
the title of M. D. by the Ohio Medical College of Cincinnati. 
In 1883 he was chosen a delegate to the American Medical 
Association, which institution has for its object the establish- 
ing of a code of ethics for the medical profession throughout 
the land. Doctor Hetzler is the general surgeon and physi- 
cian of the Toledo, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, the Lake Erie 
and Western, and the Cincinnati, Van Wert and Michigan 
Railroads. He is called upon in most of the important cases 
of his neighborhood and surrounding counties. Dr. Hetzler 
is the only son of three children. Of his two sisters, one is 
the wife of D. E. McSherry, the successful manufacturer of 
Dayton, and the other is the wife of J. T. Meeker, a prac- 
ticing lawyer of the Greenville bar. In religious faith, the 
- Doctor and his wife attend the services of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which they are members. Politically, 
he is a Democrat; but he has not held any political official 
position, except that of being the first Mayor elected for the 
city of Celina. In the Celina Lodge of Accepted Masons, 
No. 241, he ranks as Past Master, and he was installed un_ 
der the charter of Celina Chapter, No. 120, High Priest. -He 
has taken an active part in all progressive movements, and 
has never failed to come to the rescue of all good work re- 
quiring his aid. He has encouraged every project looking 
to the real welfare of the town, and as a member of the 
School Board has at all times been in the lead in the intro- 
duction of improvements that would facilitate the education 
of youth, and make the common schools of Celina a credit 
to its people. In 1853 he was married to Miranda LeBlond. 
She is of French extraction, and the daughter of Everah C. 
LeBlond, who emigrated from France early in the present 
century, and settled in Knox County, Ohio, where were born 
to him nine children, among whom was Francis C. LeBlond, 
ex-member of Congress. Dr. Hetzler has had four children, 
two sons and two daughters, Two died in early life. Two 
are living—Charlie G. and Kate M. The. Doctor is still an 
active physician. He has a pleasant residence at Celina, 
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which for thirty-two years has been his home, and where at 
all times he has enjoyed the confidence and good-will of his 
neighbors, 


SPALDING, RuFuS PAINE, jurist and statesman, 
was born May 3d, 1798, at West Tisbury, Massachusetts. He 
was a son of Dr. Rufus Spalding, an able practitioner of med- 
icine. He was of the seventh generation from Edward Spal- 
ding, a resident of Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1640. When 
fourteen years old he accompanied his father from Martha's 
Vineyard to Norwich, Connecticut, where the family settled. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1817, and on leaving col- 
lege he entered the law office of Chief Justice Swift, of Con- 
necticut, author of the ‘“ Digest,”’ who highly complimented 
him on his proficiency under examination and admission to 
practice. He at once removed to the then extreme West to 
commence practice, and at Little Rock, Arkansas, opened an 
office with Samuel Dinsmore, governor of New Hampshire 
in 1820. After remaining there a year and a half he re- 
moved to Trumbull county, Ohio, settling at Warren, where 
he remained sixteen years, and built up a respectable legal 
business. From this place he removed to Ravenna, in the 
adjoining county of Portage. Here his abilities were recog- 
nized at once, and after a sharp struggle he was elected as a 


“democrat to a seat in the State house of representatives by a 


majority of one. During his term in the legislature the 
county of Summit was erected, and he removed thither, tak- 
ing up his residence at Akron. At the election in 1841 he 
was chosen to represent the new county in the legislature, 
and on the organization of the house of representatives was 
made speaker, a position he filled to the thorough satisfaction 
of all the members. During his term of office, the question 
of repudiating the State debt was broached, and he took 
strong ground against it, insisting that it would be both sui- 
cidal and disgraceful. Through his opposition, aided by 
John Brough, then auditor of the State, the ‘scheme was 
dropped. In the legislative session of 1848-49 the general 
assembly elected him a judge of the supreme'court of the 
State, for the term of seven years. When four years re- 
mained to be served, the new constitution took effect, and the . 
office of judge became elective by the people. He refused 
to be a candidate for the judicial office in a popular canvass, 
and his services were thus lost to the bench. Whilst on the 
supreme bench his decisions were noted for their fairness and 
justice, their logical force, and the terse, clear, emphatic style 
and precision of expression that rendered them models of 
judicial literature. His judicial opinions are contained in 
vols. xviii, xix, and xx, Ohio State Reports. On leaving the 
bench he removed to Cleveland, there resumed the practice 
of the law, and also took an active part in the political move- 
ments of the day. He had been trained a democrat, and 
had rendered good service to that party, but when the fugi- 


-tive slave law was passed in 1850 he abandoned the democ- 


racy, and was a prominent delegate at the free-soil conven- 
tion of 1852, which nominated John P. Hale for the Presi- 
dency. When the republican party was organized, he took 
an active part in its councils, being a member of the first re- 
publican convention at Pittsburgh, in 1856, and was a delegate 
at large for the State of Ohio at the Philadelphia convention 
that nominated John C. Fremont. In October, 1862, he was 
elected by the republicans to represent the eighteenth con- 
gressional district of Ohio in Congress, and at once took a 
‘prominent part in the proceedings of the House of Represent- 
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atives. He was appointed a member of the standing com- 
mittee on naval affairs and of the committee on revolutionary 
pensions, and, on the formation of a select committee on the 
bankrupt law, he was made its chairman. In 1864 he was 
reélected to his seat, and was made a member of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, and retained his position as a mem- 
ber of the committee on bankruptcy. In 1866 he was chosen 
for a third term in Congress, serving on the committee on ap- 
propriations, the committee on the revision of the laws of the 
United States, and upon the joint committee on the library of 
Congress. With this, the Fortieth Congress, his legislative 
career closed, the duties of the position becoming too oner- 
ous, and his advancing years requiring more rest than a con- 
scientious discharge of the trust permitted. Several months 
before the time of nomination, therefore, he wrote a letter to 
his constituents, positively declining a nomination, and an- 
nouncing his purpose to retire from public life. His con- 
gressional record was one of honor, whether regarded as that 
of a local representative or as a national legislator. He took 
part in all the leading debates, and with such effect that he 
received and held the attention of the house whenever he 
obtained the floor, and largely influenced its action. In his 
second term he took a leading part in legislating for the re- 
construction of the Southern States. In the early days of 
Secession he made a speech, in which he indicated the mea- 
sures he regarded best adapted for the purpose, and the sug- 
gestions he offered were subsequently adopted and worked 
into the reconstruction laws. The military features of recon- 
struction, which formed an integral part of the legislation, 
originated in an amendment proposed by him when the first 
reconstruction bill of Thaddeus Stevens was presented. In 
his closing term he took a somewhat independent course, 
dissenting from some of the measures proposed by the domi- 
nant section of the party to which he belonged, when their 
zeal, in his view, outran discretion and sound policy. In 
this session he took a prominent part in the financial de- 
bates, and his speeches attracted general attention in Con- 
gress and out. Besides this more brilliant part of his con- 
gressional life, he performed the drudgery of committee work 
with punctuality, patience, conscientious industry, and a sys- 
tematic procedure that enabled him to despatch large amounts 
of business satisfactorily. As a representative of his district, 
he was ever on the watch to further its interests, and was no- 
ted for the patient industry with which he attended to every 
wish of his constituents, collectively or individually expressed. 
No man ever suspected him of ‘bribery or corruption.” After 
leaving Congress he returned to the practice of law and to 
the enjoyment of those comforts of social and domestic life 
which he had earned by a lifetime of distinguished public 
services. He was widely known for his profound knowledge 
of the law, power as a debater, and ability of strongly im- 
pressing both courts and juries. His personal appearance 
and manner heightened the effect of his arguments, being 
dignified and impressive. In October, 1822, he married Miss 
Lucretia A. Swift, eldest daughter of Chief Justice Zepha- 
niah Swift, of Connecticut. Seven children were born of 
this marriage, of whom but three survived. In January, 1859, 
he married his second wife, Miss N. S. Pierson. 


HOGE, SOLOMON LAFAYETTE, lawyer, ex-Con- 
gressman, and banker, of Kenton, Ohio, was born July 11th, 
in 1838, in Logan County, Ohio. He is descended from old Vir- 
ginia families on both sides. His parents, Solomon G,. and 
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Julia A. (Janney) Hoge, were both natives of Virginia, where 
they lived until they grew to manhood and womanhood. A 
few years after their marriage they came to Ohio (about 1828), 
and took up their home on a tract of land in Logan County. 
Mr. Hoge has studied both law and medicine, but never 
practiced either profession except a brief time in medicine. 
He was an active public man, and was once a candidate for 
State Senate on the Democratic ticket. After the war he 
removed to Tennessee, where he has since been engaged in 
conducting a large plantation which he owns. He was for 
several years in the Treasurer's Department at Washington. 
His wife died in Tennessee in 1882. Our subject received 
his education at the public schools of Bellefontaine, In 
1856 he entered the law office of Judge James Kernan, of 
Bellefontaine, where he read law for two years, and then en- 
tered the law school at Cincinnati, where he graduated in 
1859. During his law course he studied also in the office of 
Judge Headington, of Cincinnati, who gave him much val- 
uable assistance. Returning to Bellefontaine he was taken 
as partner by his old tutor, Judge Kernan. At the end of a 
successful year he went to Kenton and formed a partnership 
with Colonel A. S. Ramsey, an able lawyer, which continued 
till November, 1861, when they both entered the army. Mr. 
Hoge was at this time a Democrat, and out of a company of 
one hundred and ten men that he and another gentleman 
raised in ten days seventy-five were Democrats, many of 
whom were aroused to feelings of patriotism through his in- 
fluence and example. At the election of officers Mr. Hoge 
was chosen first lieutenant, in which capacity he served till 
May, 1862, when he was commissioned captain of Company 
G of the same regiment, 82d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, of 
which J. S. Cantwell was colonel, who was killed at the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run, and where Captain Hoge was shot 
through the neck. In April, 1863, he resigned his commis- 
sion on account of his wounds and returned home. In June, 
1864, he was appointed first lieutenant in the Veteran Re- 
serve Corps on duty around Washington, where he served 
but a short time, when he was made judge advocate of a mil- 
itary commission and general court martial at Washington 
City, of which General Thomas Ewing was president. In 
the latter part of 1865 he was ordered to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, to report to General Wager Swayne, and was assigned 
to duty at Selma, in that State, as acting past quartermaster 
and commissary-general, and also as judge of the freedmen’s 
court. In the latter capacity he made a complete revolution 
in the administration of justice by doing away with the un- 
just practices which had hitherto been exercised towards the 
colored people. While in Selma he was appointed second 
lieutenant in the regular army, and ordered to report to 
General Sickles at Charleston, South Carolina, who assigned 
him to duty at Darlington as post quartermaster and com- 
missary, where he remained for over one year. Hewas then 
ordered to report at headquarters, in Charleston, under com- 
mand of General Canby, who made him judge advocate 
of a military commission and court-martial at that place. 
He was afterwards promoted to first lieutenant and a bre- 
vet-captaincy in the regular army, and also brevet-major 
of volunteers for his bravery and soldierly conduct at the 
second battle of Bull Run, where he was severely wounded. 
While at the head of the court-martial at Charleston Judge 
Hoge formed the acquaintance of many of the leading 
men. of South Carolina, and with them took an active in- 
terest in the affairs of that State. Upon the convening of 
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the first Legislature after the State was reconstructed a com- 
mittee of leading men from that body waited upon Judge 
Hoge and asked him to allow his name to used as a can- 
didate for associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State; to which he consented, and he was elected by a large 
majority vote in the Legislature. He had not served in this 
high capacity long before he was selected by his party (the 
Republican) as a candidate for Congress, and was elected to 
the Forty-first Congress from the old Columbia district, which 
John C. Calhoun had years before represented in that body. 
He served on Committee on Military Affairs, and took a prom- 
inent part in the debates of the body. At the close of his 
Congressional term in 1870 he returned to Columbia and en- 
gaged in the practice of the law. For the two succeeding 
years he had a very extensive and lucrative practice. In 1872 
Judge Hoge was nominated by the Republican State Con- 
vention of South Carolina as comptroller-general, and was 
elected by the unprecedented majority of 44,000, which ex- 
ceeded that received by the head of the ticket by over 12,000 
votes. In this responsible trust he served the State for four 
years. During the third year he held this office he was 
again nominated for Congress, and after a thorough canvass 
of the district he was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress 
by more than 3,000 majority over his opponent, General 
McGowan, one of the ablest lawyers in that State, and at 
present judge of the Supreme Court of South Carolina. 
Upon the organization of the Forty-fourth Congress Judge 
Hoge was appointed a-member of the Committee on Patents 
and Committee on Railroads and Canals. He was a mem- 
ber of a sub-committee for the revision of the patent laws, 
whose report was afterwards adopted by Congress. Judge 
Hoge took a distinguished part in the discussion which arose 
from the Hayes and Tilden controversy, and advocated the 
appointment of the commission which finally settled the 
presidential succession. In 1876 Judge Hoge was again 
urged for re-election, but he went before the Congressional 
Convention and withdrew his name as a candidate. In Oc- 
tober, 1877, he came to his old home, Kenton, Ohio, and 
engaged in the practice of his profession, which he continued 
until 1881, when, in company with: other leading business 
men of Kenton, he organized the First National Bank of 
that place. He was first made vice-president, but shortly 
after was elected by the board of directors as president, 
which position he now holds. Through his wise management 
the bank is enjoying a prosperous career, and pays hand- 
some dividends, having already accumulated a large surplus. 
Judge Hoge was married June 7th, 1860, to Miss Mary M. 
Runkle, daughter of William Runkle, of Champaign County, 
Ohio, and niece of Judge Runkle, of West Liberty. Three 
children have been born of,the marriage,—Mary Frances, 
born April 16th, 1861, at Kenton; Geraldine V., born March 
15th, 1866, in Alabama; and Hamilton E., born February 
1oth, 1868, at Charleston, South Carolina. 


WEBSTER, FRED, lawyer, of London, was born 
March 31st, 1853, in Carlisle Township, Lorain County, 
Ohio. He is related to Noah Webster, the lexicographer, 
and is a descendant in the fourth degree of John Web- 
ster, a native of Warwickshire, England, who was among 
the first settlers of Hartford, Connecticut, and was a magis- 
trate and a member of the Colonial Council from its forma- 
tion in 1639, serving as such and as Governor of Connecticut 
until 1659. Stephen, one of the sons of Governor Webster, 
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married Ann McCloud May gth, 1765. They had six sons 
and two daughters. William Webster, Sen., was the fourth 
son of Stephen, and grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
He was born in West Hartford, Connecticut, October 2oth, 
1778. He was married to Miss Abigail Johnson, a native 
of that State, in Berlin, Connecticut, August 25th, 1800. 
Eight children were the result of this union, five girls and 
three boys. All are still living (1884) excepting one daugh- 
ter, who died at the age of sixty-three. The youngest is the 
Rev. Henry L. Webster, of Oak Park, Illinois, who is sixty 
years of age, and a clergyman of some celebrity. He is 
the author of the poem “Lorena,” which has been set to 
music and sung in nearly every household in the land. The 
grandparents of our subject removed to New York State 
soon after their marriage, and located in Florence, where 
William Webster, Jr., was born, February 20th, 1809. Nine- 
teen years later the family removed to Ohio, locating in Car- 
lisle Township, Lorain County. “William Webster, Jr., the 
father of our subject, was here married, October 27th, 1831, 
to Miss Catherine Phillips, a native of Ithaca, New York. 
She was a sister of Jerry Phillips, of Belvidere, Illinois, who 
is an able and successful dentist, and of William Phillips, a 
justice of the peace of Eaton Township, Lorain County, Ohio. 
Several years after his marriage William Webster purchased 
a tract of woodland on the banks of the east branch of Black 
River, in Carlisle Township, where the C. T. V. & W. R.R. 
now crosses that stream. Here he made a permanent home, 
and raised a family of six children—five sons and one 
daughter, Cordelia, who married Dr. L. C. Kelsey, an able 
dental practitioner, of Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Webster recently 
disposed of his farm and now resides in Elyria. The mother 
of our subject died September 23d, 1868. She was possessed 
of rare beauty of character and of deep religious convictions. 
She well fulfilled her trust, and lived to see all but two of 
her children settled in life. Four of the sons made choice of 
the legal profession, and, after having undergone a thorough 
preparatory course of training, they at once entered upon 
the study of the law. The eldest of the sons, Dan., began 
practice in the State of Wisconsin, and met with great suc- 
cess. He was a judge at the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
which position he vacated to assume the captaincy of a cav- 
alry company, with which he served throughout the war. The 
second son, Edward, relinquished a lucrative practice to take 
command of an infantry company, serving during the war. 
Fred Webster, the subject of our sketch, passed his early 
life on his father’s farm, amid the struggles incident to a 
farmer's life. He was endowed with great energy and am- 
bition, and his surroundings tended to develop his natural 
resources, both mental and physical. His time, when not 
occupied in manual labor, was devoted to study and literary 
work. To his early habits and circumstances may be attrib- 
uted his subsequent success in life. Appreciating the impor- 
tance of an education, he began his studies in the union 
schools of Elyria in 1868, where he continued for four years, 
making rapid progress, which enabled him to matriculate as 
a student in Oberlin College. Here he pursued the Scientific 
Course, and qualified himself for the study of the law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1878. Mr. Webster, in the early 
part of his life, was a frequent correspondent of the leading 
newspapers, acquiring thereby a fondness for journalism. 
During his collegiate course he assumed editorial control of 
the Oberlin Weekly /Vews, a paper of some note in the 
county. Under his management its circulation and influence 
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largely increased. Having decided views on the question 
of Temperance and other leading topics of the times, and 
being fearless in the expression of the same, he wielded a 
great influence for good. Soon after his admission to the 
bar he formed a partnership with his brother, I. A. Webster, 
which enabled them to establish an office at Elyria, the 
county seat. I. A. Webster spent most of his time in Elyria, 
and Fred had charge of the Oberlin office. Here they soon 
secured a good practice; and Fred continued there with grow- 
ing popularity until the fall of 1882, when, with a view of 
finding a location in a county seat, and desiring a wider 
field for the exercise of his abilities, he dissolved his part- 
nership relations with his brother and removed to London, 
where he entered at once into an active practice. In the 
midst of his business cares he has always found time to 
devote to the higher objects in life. During the ten years 
of his residence in Oberlin he manifested great interest in 
Sunday-school, Temperance, and Church work. He was an 


officer in each of the above organizations, discharging his du- | 


ties with credit to himself and satisfaction to all. He and his 
wife were identified with the First Congregational Church of 
Oberlin. During three years prior to his departure from Ober- 
lin Mr. Webster served as treasurer of the Church and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. On their removal to London Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster united with the First Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Webster being subsequently ordained a ruling elder of 
the same. In politics he isa Republican. He was married, 
June 26th, 1879, to Miss Josephine Hortense Farrar, of Lon- 
don. One child, Mary Hortense, has been the issue of this 
union. Mrs. Webster is of English descent. Her paternal 
grandfather, Jonathan Farrar, was born in Yorkshire, England, 
in August, 1790. His wife was Mary Kilby, a native of that 
place. He emigrated to America in 1820, locating near 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and-from thence to Ohio, where he 
died at London, July 22d, 1874, aged eighty-four years. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he dealt largely in imported stock, and made 
one trip to Europe and brought a cargo to America. His 
son John Farrar, father of Mrs. Webster, was born in Oak 
Run Township, Madison County, Ohio, April 4th, 1830. -He 
married Sarah Holway, a native of Devonshire, England, 
she having come to this country to receive her education at 
Oberlin College. Her parents afterward came to America, 
and are now living at Oberlin. John Farrar early engaged 
in the business of dealing heavily in live stock, for which 
Madison County is noted. He met with great success in 
this, and purchased two large farms near London. Selling 
one of these, he suggested and matured the plan of estab- 
lishing the Central Bank of London, in which he was as- 
sisted by his brother William, and of which he was president 
and director at the time of his death, in 1878. Mrs. Webster 
was their oldest child, and was born near London, April 22d, 
1856. Mr. Webster found in London and the rich farming 
district surrounding a good field for the practice of the law. 
Entering upon it at the opening of the year 1883, and meet- 
ing with success, he soon found that his largely increased 
practice required the assistance of a partner. Accordingly, 
in June, 1883, he admitted to a partnership his brother-in- 
law, N. B. Porter, a graduate of Dartmouth College and of 
the Cincinnati Law-school. Mr. Webster has prompt busi- 
ness habits, and has few peers in regard to the uniformity 
and assiduity with which he attends to all matters intrusted 
to him. In speaking, he is ready and earnest, with a fluency 
which enables him to command the attention of his hearers. 
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Highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, enjoying their fullest 
confidence, and having achieved success by his exertions, 
he fitly illustrates what can be accomplished by earnest en- 
deavor. The motto of his class, ’77 O. C., was ‘Labor omnia 
vincit,’ and his pronounced success may be attributed to his 
constant application and devotion to the following sentiment: 
“Labor is life! ’tis the still water faileth; ~ 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens, 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens, 
Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune.” 

In personal appearance Mr. Webster is prepossessing. 
Being very tall and well proportioned, he seems the picture 
of manly vigor. His personal character is untarnished and 
above suspicion, with religious convictions from childhood. 
He entered the Church, and for years has been an efficient 
office-bearer, both in it and the Sabbath-school. Possessing 
social qualities of a superior rank, he is pleasant and affable 
to all, and leads in society not so much by the apparent 
power of will as by persuasion. Punctually prompt in all 
his business relations, free from every questionable habit, 
and of undoubted honesty and integrity, he is esteemed by 
all who know him. 


PLATT, EDWARD F., Baptist minister, was born at 
Schroon Lake, Essex county, New York, December 16th, 1821, 
and died November 21st, 1873, at Toledo, Ohio. He was the 
son of Daniel Platt, a man prominent in the affairs of the town. 
Early in life he determined that the ministry should be his call- 
ing; and after suffering privations, and overcoming many ob- 
stacles, he triumphed in his purpose. He was baptized at the 
age of fourteen, and delivered his first sermon at Lansingburg, 
New York, where he finished his theological education. He 
commenced preaching in Cairo, New York, in 1845, not asa 
pastor of a.church, but to aid a small band of Christians, who 
benefited greatly by his ministrations and encouragement. 
In that year heassumed a pastoral charge at Catskill, New 
York, and soon gave evidence of his fitness for his holy work 
in the increased membership and influence of his church. 
Six years of unremitting and unselfish labor in this place 
broke down his health, and compelled him to relinquish 
preaching for many months. Under an appointment of the 
A. B. Home Missionary Society he went West in 1853, leaving 
behind him at Catskill a powerful working Christian congre- 
gation as the result of his exhausting efforts. Arriving in 
Toledo, he immediately made preparations for a church or- 
ganization, but found only seven persons ready to codperate 
with him. After two years of sore discouragements and trials, 
his extraordinary perseverance and hopeful, cheerful work 
resulted in the opening of the long-desired sanctuary, the 
First Baptist Church, the honor of founding which rightly be- 
longed to him. The membership steadily increased to two 
hundred and fifty in number, the Sunday-school to two hun- 
dred pupils, while the christianizing influence of his church 
was soon felt over a large section of country surrounding To- 
ledo, along the railroad lines and upon the lakes. Consider- 
ing that others besides his immediate flock needed spiritual 
help and encouragement, he remembered the poor and desti- 
tute beyond the limits of his parish, and, by personal efforts 
and through friends, he accomplished such important work 
that his name was widely known throughout the northwestern 
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country. He felt, frorn the first, a deep interest in the moral 
and religious welfare of Toledo; and though he was free from 
narrow sectarian feeling, he determined that, with God’s help 
the church which he had founded should grow and prosper, 
at least in relative proportion with the material growth and 
prosperity of the city. He was also specially active and in- 
fluential in the establishment of another church on the East 
Side, his executive ability and comprehensive sympathy prov- 
ing of great aid in the ultimate success of the undertaking. 
For many years a valuable member of the board of educa- 
tion, he was deeply interested in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, more especially in giving practical instruction to the 
teachers, by whom he was much beloved. He was also one 
of the board of managers, and subsequently secretary, of the 
Lucas County Bible Society, and was ever prominent and ac- 
tive in its interests) The Maumee and many other Baptist 
associations relied upon him for aid and codperation in their 
efforts to obtain the privileges of christian and church fellow- 
ship, and never called upon him in vain. His capacity for 
work seemed unlimited; and he was so widely known and 
universally revered that, at his death, many religious Baptist 
associations in the State, besides many out of it, together with 
all the organizations with which he had been connected, paid 
tribute to his memory in the passage of resolutions and the 
holding of memorial services, attesting the deep love and 
reverence his great labors and personal qualities had com- 
manded. During the war of Secession he took a decided 
stand in favor of the government, and probably no minister. 
in any denomination, labored harder for the success of the 
Union cause. His letters to the soldiers in the field were such 
as only a patriot, who adores his Maker and his country, 
could write, while his efforts at home were alike unceasing. 
He was a good minister of Jesus Christ, faithfully preaching 
the gospel and exemplifying it in his daily life. His rare na- 
tural and spiritual endowments were more effective by liberal 
education and generous culture, pleasing address and gentle- 
manly manner—all so charmingly combined and directed, 
so beautifully and fitly worn, so full of courtesy, of kindness 
and of Christian good will, that he not only secured for him- 
self the highest personal esteem, but commanded the pro- 
foundest respect for his work’s sake and his Master’s. He 
was so thorough a Christian, with a heart so full of love and 
charity for all, that he had none but the warmest friends, in 
every other denomination as well as in his own. In what es- 
teem he was held, and how severely his loss was felt by the 
Baptist association, is expressed in a letter to his Toledo con- 
gregation by a prominent layman. He says: ‘You feel his loss 
in Toledo, and your bereavement must be very great ; but you 
do not know how it will be felt throughout the whole associa- 
tion. He was the leading spirit in everything connected with 
the interest of the church. We all looked up to him with af- 
fection and reverence ; and in our weakness, loneliness and 
irresolution, it almost seemed that in his death we had lost 
all but our hope in Christ.” A citizen of Cleveland, a lay 
Baptist preacher of influence and high character, who, during 
Mr. Platt’s entire residence in Toledo, valued him as a most 
cherished friend, thus speaks of him: ‘‘ Mr. Platt’s strength 
was in his character. He left upon all who knew him the 
abiding conviction that he was every inch a man. Never ob- 
trusive; never rash; he yet was never timid, nor vacillating. 
Wise to forecast measures, he was calm, self-reliant, and per- 
severing in their execution, Fertile in éxpedients to enlist 
aid from others in his noble efforts, such aid— ever joyfully 
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rendered — was always animated by his steady courage and 
hopefulness. He so impressed others with his innate noble- 
ness, that those who coédperated with him felt ennobled in 
furthering enterprises. which he commended and maintained. 
There was in him a rare union in beautiful harmony of power 
and susceptibility, The call of duty would summon to sus- 
tained activity his every energy; yet, in the midst of his most 
tense exertion, you never lost the impression, in his presence, 
of the rich loveableness of his nature. The manly and in- 
tellectual in him were ever so finely blended with the emo- 
tional, that while you could not withhold admiration, you 
would not withhold love. No beauty in the world without, 
and no truthfulness or excellence in the’ world within, failed 
to awaken in him the response of a refined and exalted en- 
thusiasm. Strangers may think this exaggeration ; but the 
friends who knew him, and who cherish his memory, will feel 
it to be but the just expression of their love.”” He was married 
twice: first to Martha A. Moore, daughter of Rev. W. W. 
Moore, of Lansingburg, New York; and, secondly, Decem- 
ber 25th, 1860, to Agnes E. Barney, daughter of E. E. Bar- 
ney, Esq., of Dayton, Ohio. His only child was a daughter 
aged three years at the date of his death. Closely associated 
with and ever rendering material aid to him, were his younger 
brothers, Harvey P. and Edwin S. Platt, lawyers, both prom- 
inent men of Toledo, These worked harmoniously and in- 
dustriously together in their various undertakings, and were 
generally named in the community as the ‘ Platt Brothers,” 
—a combination of energy, talent and reputation productive 
of much permanent good. Major E.S. Platt served with dis- 
tinction in the war of the rebellion, and subsequently removed 
to Denver, Colorado, to engage in mining operations. 


DAVIS, GEORGE W., president of Second National 
Bank, of Toledo, Ohio, was born near Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, August 17th, 1821. His parents were Hiram and Eliza 
(Wheeler) Davis, the former a native of Vermont and the 
latter of New Hampshire. Born and reared in a State so 
famous for sturdiness and resolution in her people, young 
Davis early developed a spirit of determination and self-re- 
liance. Having completed his studies at the age of sixteen 
at an academy in the State of New York, he sought the 
metropolis as the place in which to begin his active career. 
He at once engaged himself as clerk in a dry-goods house, 
where he remained for the four succeeding years. By this 
time he had gained a valuable knowledge of the business, 
and concluded to establish himself in the trade, which he 
did in 1844 at Lockport, New York. Here he remained ten 
years in successful business pursuits, having in that time ac- 
cumulated capital enough to branch out into larger enter- 
prises. Having contracted with the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany, of which his brother-in-law, the late Warren Colburn, 
was then chief engineer and vice-president, for the construc- 
tion of their road from Toledo to Logansport, Indiana, Mr. 
Davis removed with his family to Toledo in 1854, and with 
characteristic energy began the task of construction, a field 
of enterprise then entirely new to him, though for which his 
executive ability and powers of adaptability proved him 
highly qualified. At the end of six years he had fulfilled 
his contract to the entire satisfaction of the company; and 
the best evidence of his good management and sagacity 
is that, after meeting all obligations, he found himself in 
possession of a handsome fortune, while many contractors 
failed even to meet the claims of their creditors. In 1861, 
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Mr. Davis established the Marine State Bank, of Toledo, 
and became its president; and in 1864 he also established 
the Second National Bank, of which he was also made pres- 
ident, though the following year the Marine Bank was 
merged into the Second National, of which Mr. Davis has 
been uninterruptedly president for the twenty years of its ex- 
istence. The history of this bank is one of uniform success; 
having passed all panics unscathed, it has always paid good 
dividends, and to-day, with a capital of $350,000, has a sur- 
plus of $225,000. Mr. Davis is recognized as a financier of 
great shrewdness, and, with an experience of nearly a quarter 
of a century at the head of banking institutions, he occupies 
a place among the leading bankers of the State. Aside from 
his banking interests, he has been for many years identified 
with many of the leading enterprises in and about Toledo, 
and but few citizens of that place have been equally zealous 
and active in their efforts to enhance her growth and give 
her name and character among the leading commercial cit- 
ies of the country. He was one of the original projectors of 
the Canada Southern, now Michigan Central, Railroad, and 
has been a director of the same ever since the organization 
of the company. He has also been for several years direc- 
tor of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. Mr. Davis 
was one of the incorporators of the Toledo and Wabash El- 
evator Company, of Toledo, with a capital of $1,200,000, in 
which he is director and one of the executive committee. 
In 1861, he became one of the lessees of the canal system 
of Ohio, which interest he retained with profit for a period of 
seventeen years. Years ago he was largely interested in 
insurance companies, and was for several years president of 
the Home Insurance Company. In the organization of the 
Tri-State Fair Association, of Toledo, Mr. Davis took a 
prominent part, and has been for several years treasurer of 
the same. Among the municipal offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility which he holds might be mentioned that of pres- 
ident of the board of Toledo Sinking Fund Trustees, and 
one of the three trustees of the city water works. He was 
one of the founders of the North-western Medical College, of 
Toledo, and is at present its treasurer and one of its direc- 
tors. He is likewise a director of the Industrial Art School, 
and was several years a director of the Orphans’ Home, in 
Toledo. His hand is ever seen in all important public meas- 
ures calculated for the general good, and his influence and 
means have done much in shaping the destiny of his adopted 


city. Under the head of ‘‘ Men You Know”? one of the lead- . 


ing papers of Toledo gives the following: ‘Toledo has few 
citizens who are better known than George W. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank. Mr. Davis is close up 
to six feet in height, of the withy style of structure, light 
hair, and a Roman face. He is a man who would at once 
be recognized by a stranger as possessing brain culture and, 
business energy and integrity. There is much of the Bos- 
tonian element in the character of Mr. Davis, and to many 
he has the appearance of one difficult to approach, not pos- 
sessing the manners of Western people, who care little or 
nothing for polish or conventionalities. Mr. Davis is not 
only well informed upon questions of finance and trade, but 
is an extensive reader of the best literature of the times, is 
fluent and forcible as a talker and speaker, reaches conclu- 
sions quickly and correctly, and is regarded as one of our 
most capable business men, as is evidenced by the fact that 
he has held the presidency of one of our leading banks for 
many years. He is public-spirited, always willing to help 
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any deserving enterprise, and is not afraid to trust his judg- 
ment in making investments. He likes a good horse, and 
usually drives two of them. By superior foresight, Mr. Davis 
has investments in some of the most profitable enterprises 
in our city, and seldom makes a mistake in his estimate of 
the outcome of any business enterprise. Whatever he under- 
takes is ‘pushed for all there is in it.’ He takes no little in- 
terest in local affairs and in political movements generally, 
adhering to his party, the Democratic, in State and national 
contests, but supporting the best men for local offices, regard- 
less of party affiliations. He is a good type of the best New 
England business men, and those who know him best esteem 
him most.’ In 1872, Mr. Davis, in company with his wife, 
visited England, Ireland, and the Continent. Since that time 
his wife has made two extended visits to Europe. For thirty 
years Mr. Davis has attended the Episcopal Church, and for 
the past twenty-five years has been vestryman of the same. 
He was married April, 1851, to Miss Eunice H. Parmele, 
of Syracuse, New York, and their home in Toledo is noted 
for its hospitality and refined sociability. 


CUMMINGS, JOHN, merchant of Toledo, was born 
in Richland County, Ohio, May 4th, 1834. His parents, 
Robert and Mary (White) Cummings, were both natives of 
Pennsylvania, but came to Ohio in the early part of the pres- 
ent century. His father was, by occupation, a farmer and 
general contractor. After receiving a preliminary education at 
the common schools young Cummings entered, at the age of 
sixteen, the Ontario College, near Ontario, Indiana, where he 
remained until he had completed the prescribed course of 
studies in that institution. His attention was then directed 
to the Far West, and at the age of twenty he went to Cali- 
fornia, serving in the dual capacity of banker and agent for 
the Adams Express Company at Michigan Bluff. Here he 
was successfully and profitably engaged for four years. Re- 
turning to Ohio in 1857, he located in Toledo, where, in com- 
pany with an older brother, he engaged in the wholesale 
boot and shoe trade, under the firm name of R. & J. Cum- 
mings, which has continued up to the present time. With 
one or two exceptions it is the largest wholesale boot and 
shoe house in Ohio. Their trade is very extensive, and 
wherever known in the mercantile world, the name of R. & 
J. Cummings is the symbol of honor and integrity. Though 
for a quarter of a century Mr. Cummings’s time has been 
chiefly occupied with the affairs of this, his principal business 
interest, he has not been idle in other fields of enterprise, 
nor has he ever failed to bear his part in public matters, or 
do his duty when the public good demanded it. Mr. Cum- 
mings is interested in some of the largest corporations in 
Toledo, among which is the Milburn Wagon Works, of which 
he was one of the projectors, and has been for years director in 
thesame. Heis also director in the Toledo and Wabash Ele- 
vator Company, Merchants’ National Bank, Toledo and Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company, Toledo Molding Works, Toledo 
Gas and Coke Company, -vice-president of Produce Ex- 
change, and several other industries. He was one of the 
organizers of the Tri-State Fair Association, and is at present 
its vice-president. Mr. Cummings is a great admirer of fast 
horses, and usually drives some of the finest specimens of the 
turf. He is one of the best known members of the National 
Horsemen’s Association, and is regarded high authority on 
all matters pertaining thereto. His political affiliations have 
always been with the Democratic party, though he has never 
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participated in political affairs. His ambition and tastes 
have always run in an entirely different channel, and the 
only office he has ever seen fit to accept was that of Police 
Commissioner, having been appointed by Governor Foster 
upon the organization of the Board of Police Commissioners 
of Toledo, by the act of the State Legislature in 1881. Mr. 
Cummings has been, for years, one of the first citizens of 
Toledo, than whom there is none more highly esteemed for 
his many excellent qualities. He is a man whose counsels 
in all business and public matters are wise and just. His 
impulses are benevolent and humane, and his whole life has 
been characterized by the purest motives and generous 
deeds. He was married December 16th, 1862, to Miss Carrie 
Sinclair, of Monroe, by whom he has two daughters. 


SHORT, FREDERICK HENRY, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad and its 
connections, was born at Middletown, Conn., September 2d, 
1825. His mother was grand-daughter of Eunice Edwards, a 
sister of the late Rev. Jonathan Edwards, LL. D. The parents 
of Mr. Short both died in his childhood. Thus left an infant, 
he was taken at once into the home of his uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Lathrop, who did all for him that 
parents could have done, and for whom he cherishes a grate- 
ful recollection. From that uncle, who was a school-teacher, 
he received his only instruction. At the age of twenty-one 
he went to Northampton on a visit, and, while there, was 
persuaded to remain and act as clerk in a store. While thus 
employed, he attracted the attention of Mr. James Lyman, 
then connected with the Connecticut River Railroad, who 
offered him a situation upon that road. He accepted, and 
served about two years as clerk to its superintendent, Mr. 
Josiah Hunt. His health being impaired by close confine- 
ment to the office, by the advice of his physician he sought 
out-door employment, and engaged as a conductor of passen- 
ger and freight trains running between Northampton and 
Springfield. Shortly afterwards he engaged as clerk in the 
post-office at Northampton, serving as such about two months, 
a part of the time running as route-agent between Springfield, 
Mass., and Brattleboro, Vt. During this time he was seeking 
employment in the West. In December, 1851, he went to 
New York City, and took a position as entry clerk in the 
store of Claflin, Mellen & Co., now H. B. Claflin & Co. While 
thus employed, he met Messrs. George Carlisle and S. S. 
L’Hommedieu (who had just completed the C. H. & D. Rail- 
road), to whom he had been recommended as possessing 
such qualifications as would be of service in the conduct of 
their new road. Mr. Short was thereupon employed as clerk 
in the general office, and immediately went to Cincinnati, 
O., arriving there Saturday night, January 31st, 1852. He 
began work as a general clerk and paymaster, sometimes 
running as a passenger conductor in addition to his office 
duties until 1857, when he was elected secretary and treasurer 
of that road. In 1874 he was elected president, and served 
as such until 1877, when he resigned and took his old po- 
sition, in which he is now serving. No man, now living, has 
done more to build up and maintain the present credit and 
standing of that road than Mr. Short. His integrity, in- 
dustry, and application in the discharge of his official duties, 
are well-known characteristics. Many millions of dollars 
have passed through his hands... It is saying much, but it is 
’ true, that his reputation for honesty and faithfulness more 
than once availed that road in its financial emergencies. His 
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record as an officer, ability as a financier, and personal worth, 
inspired confidence on the part of the friends of that road, 
who, by reason thereof, rendered financial aid during the 
dark period commencing in 1873 and extending through his 
entire administration as president. Mr. Short married Mrs. 
Semele Reeder Bloomer, a daughter of the late Ralph 
Reeder, a man of remarkable inventive genius and one 
of the pioneers of Hamilton County. Their marriage oc- 
curred January 29th, 1856, at Galena, Ill. Mr. Short stands 
high in the respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens. Thor- 
oughly absorbed in the cares of his office, he gives but little 
time to any thing else, and is only known in business circles 
as a representative railroad man; while some have become 
railroad kings, and amassed fortunes through their connec- 
tions with these powerful corporations, he has been content 
with seeking only his own in the faithful, continuous, and 
laborious discharge of the duties of his office. 


FRAZER, ABNER LORD, merchant, head of the 
wholesale grocery house of Abner L. Frazer & Co., Cincin- 
nati, and president of the Ohio State Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children and Animals, was born in 
Columbus, Ohio, January 21st, 1821. He was named in 
honor of his grandfather, Colonel Abner Lord, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who emigrated from Connecticut in 1794, and 
settled near Marietta, Ohio, being among the first to locate 
in that part of the State. Mr. Frazer was left an orphan at 
an early age by the death of his father. His mother after- 
wards intermarried with Hon. Benjamin Tappan, then a 
member of the Ohio Legislature, and removed to Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. He obtained his early education in the very 
best schools of the town, but pursuing Latin and French 
under private tutors. In his sixteenth year he entered the 
engineering service of the State of Ohio as rodman, receiv- 
ing as compensation twelve dollars a month, with an allow- 
ance of two dollars a week for board, and was assigned to 
the construction of the Miami Canal from Dayton to Troy. 
This work was completed in the fall of 1836, and the corps, 
under charge of Andrew Young, as principal engineer, and 
Samuel Farrer as engineer-in-chief of the State, went to 
work on the construction of the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
from Manhattan and Toledo westward to the State line- 
After the work of location had been accomplished, he was 
placed in charge of the division from Maumee to Provi- 
dence, along the rapids of the Maumee, Daniel B. Taylor 
acting as principal assistant engineer. He was eventually 
compelled to return to Steubenville, owing to impaired health 
resulting from the malarial condition of that section of the 
State. After a Winter trip to New Orleans, as supercargo 
of a flat-boat belonging to his brother, James A. Frazer, he 
once more returned to Steubenville, greatly improved in 
health. At the suggestion of Judge Tappan, then a member 
of the United States Senate, he purchased an interest in the 
Democratic newspaper of Jefferson County, and at once 
began editorial work upon it. His paper, the American Union, 
took a radical and uncompromising attitude regarding banks, 
the tariff, and other topics that were then prominent political 
issues. Political work and political study went together with 
him, and in his studies he commenced at the beginning and 
gave more and deeper thought to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than he had hitherto done. This led him gradu- 
ally but irresistibly to the conviction that slavery was wrong, 
and under the force of this conviction he became a “‘ Free- 
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soiler,” and identified himself with the Republican party at 
its organization. In the mean time he bought the only book- 
store in the place, and infused his characteristic energy into 
the business, in addition to attending to his editorial labors. 
When the question of latitudinal railroads across Ohio began 
to be considered, his public spirit became fully aroused. He 
believed Steubenville was on the direct route between New 
York and the West, aud in this belief assisted in the recon- 
noissance between Pittsburg and Columbus. Being satisfied 
of the practicability of the route, the Steubenville and In- 
diana Railroad Company was organized for its construction, 
and for a time he and one or two others bore almost the 
entire weight of the enterprise upon their own shoulders ; 
and had they not done so, it is doubtful if that now popular 
road known as the Pan-handle Line would ever have been 
built. Mr. Frazer participated in the location and construc- 
tion, and has lived to see his predictions of the importance 
of this road more than realized. In 1856 he abandoned the 
profession of engineering and removed to Cincimnati, where 
he entered the wholesale grocery house of his brother James. 
Since his residence in that city he has been a member of the 
Board of Education, and assisted in organizing the University 
of Cincinnati. He was for a time one of the board of officers 
in the Chamber of Commerce, and as such urged the annual 
repetition of the Textile Fabric Exhibition, and thus estab- 
lished what has since become the Cincinnati Industrial Ex- 
position. Mr. Frazer is one of the leading merchants of 
Cincinnati. ‘he firm, of which he is the head, are worthy 
successors of the house founded by his brother James A. 
Frazer, who, upon his death, was also regarded as one of the 
foremost citizens and business men of that city. As presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and Animals, Mr. Frazer is a distinguished representive of 
that philanthropic and benevolent sentiment that is widely 
spreading throughout the State, and which is actuating the 
better class of its citizens to organize themselves to stand as 
defenders for the defenseless and helpers of the helpless. 
It is through his efforts that a new paper devoted to the 
interests of the society, and entitled Te Humane Educator, 
has been established in Cincinnati. Mr. Frazer was married 
when twenty-three years of age to Miss Martha J. McDowell, 
daughter of Alexander J. McDowell, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
and granddaughter of Colonel McDowell, who served on 
General Washington's staff. Mr. and Mrs. Frazer reside in 
the McCormick Place, Mt. Auburn, one of the pleasantest 
portions of Cincinnati. Mr. Frazer was brought up in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and was confirmed when twenty- 
four years of age by Bishop McIlvaine. He has always been 
active in matters pertaining to the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the community. For two years he was president of 
the Ohio State Sunday-school Union. Thus, Mr. Frazer is 
serving his day and generation. His life has been crowded 
with kind deeds. Benevolent, philanthropic, charitable, pos- 
sessing a high, moral, and religious nature, and great indus- 
try and perseverance, he has already made an impression 
for good upon the community in which he lives, that shall 
be more enduring as a monument to his memory, than any 
thing into which bronze or stone could be fashioned. 


MILLIKIN, MINOR, soldier, was born in Hamilton, 
Ohio, July 9th, 1834, the son of Major John M. Millikin, who 
was for a long time president of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. His early education was acquired in the high schools 
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of Hamilton, and under the watchful eyes of his parents. 
After a course at Hanover College, Indiana, he graduated at 
the Miami University in 1854. At college he was remarked 
for his gentlemanly bearing, chivalric manners, and personal 
independence. On leaving the university he went immedi- 
ately to the Harvard Law School. Here he made himself 
promirent in the exciting discussions of the slavery questions 
of the time, by his bold and enthusiastic denunciation of that 
institution. The following year he came to Cincinnati and 
entered the law office of Hon. Thomas Corwin, his father’s 
friend. A year later he married a lady to whom he had been 
engaged while at College— Miss Mollineaux of Oxford, and 
traveled in Europe for another year, on his wedding tour. 
On his return, he purchased the Hamz/ton Intelligencer, the 
republican organ of his county, and for the next two years, 
edited it. He improved the hours of leisure now afforded 
him, by extending his studies, but never intended to practice 
the law. Disposing of his newspaper, he returned to his farm 
near Hamilton, and was engaged in improving it, when the 
war broke out. Though possessed of comparative wealth, 
and at this time a young husband and father, his patriotic 
convictions led him to the field. Being a fine horseman his 
taste inclined him to the cavalry service. Recruiting in this 
department was, however, slow work, as there was great 
difficulty at first in getting cavalry companies accepted, their 
formation having been discouraged by the government. He, 
however, enlisted himself as a private, and soon had the 
nucleus of a company. The government not furnishing 
horses in time, and feeling anxious to get the company off 
for the West Virginia campaign, Millikin purchased twenty- 
four at his own expense. His recruits were embodied in 
Captain Burdsall’s Cincinnati company, of which he was 
presently made sergeant, and then lieutenant. After a three 
months’ campaign in West Virginia, with the confidence of 
his men and the indorsement of his superior officers, as the 
best of the cavalry officers on duty in that department, he 
was appointed major of the Ist regiment of cavalry raised in 
Ohio for the three years’ service. On the resignation of his 
colonel soon after, he was promoted to the vacancy. This 
promotion gave rise to much jealousy and trouble, and a 
charge of incompetency was at length preferred. He was 
ordered before a board of regular army officers for examina- 
tion, which he passed triumphantly, and received the warm- 
est compliments of his examiners as to his thorough fitness 
for the command of his regiment. While this matter was 
pending Colonel Millikin was attached to the staff of General 
George H. Thomas, who was his warm personal friend. 
After the examination he returned to his own regiment, but 
was not long to lead the disciplined body he had by his pa- 
triotic zeal created. At the battle of Stone River, he was de- 
tailed to repel an attack of rebel cavalry on the rear of the 
army. He led a charge to protect a valuable train, and was 
surrounded by a superior force. He refused to surrender, and 
encouraged his men to cut their way out. A hand-to-hand 
encounter followed, and Colonel Millikin’s fine swordsman- 
ship enabled him to defend himself with his sabre. Enraged 
at this, a rebel shot him with a revolver. The body was re- 
covered, but not before it had been stripped of valuables. 
A‘ter Colonel Millikin’s death, General Thomas addressed a 
letter of condolence to his father in which occurred the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘It affords me the most sincere pleasure 
to express to you and to Mrs. Millikin, my utmost confidence 
in him, both as a friend and as a brave, accomplished, and 
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loyal officer—one on whose judgment and discretion I placed 
the greatest reliance. While mourning his loss, you 
have the consolation of knowing that he fell, a Christian and 
patriot, gallantly defending the honor of his country.” 


YOUNG, THOMAS L., elected in 1875 lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Ohio, by the election of Governor R. B. Hayes to be 
President of the United States, became ex-officto, and took the 
oath of office as governor of Ohio in February, 1877. He was 
born December 14th, 1832, in the town of Killyleagh, county 
Down, Ireland. While yet a lad of twelve years old he 
came with his parents to this country, arriving in New York, 
- where he was educated in the common schools of that city, 
and when not sixteen years old enlisted in the regular army, 
and reénlisted, serving in all ten years, during five of which 
he was orderly-sergeant of company A, 3rd artillery. Becom- 
ing tired of the aimless life of a private soldier in time of 
peace, after his second term of service expired he visited the 
home of his parents who, meanwhile, had moved to and settled 
upon a farm in the northern part of Pennsylvania, on one of 
the upper tributaries of the Susquehanna river, and there he 
engaged in the business of a country merchant until 1859, 
when he removed to Cincinnati, where he was soon afterward 
appointed assistant superintendent of the House of Refuge, a 
youths’ reformatory establishment founded by the city, and 
which position he held when the war of the Rebellion began. 
As an intelligent man who had spent many years among the 


people of the South, he saw, as early as March, 1861, that war’ 


was determined upon by them, and in that month wrote a 
letter to General Scott, to whom he was personally known, 
offering his services as an assistant to organize volunteer 
forces for the service of the United States government, but to 
which letter, while thanking him for his zeal as a faithful 
soldier, the old general replied, declining to believe that such 
services would be required. Thirty days afterward Mr. Young 
assisted in organizing a volunteer company that never went 
into service, and in the August following he was commissioned 
a captain in General Fremont’s body-guard, and served as 
such until the following January, when that organization was 
disbanded by General Halleck. He spent the subsequent 
six months in a somewhat desultory and aimless manner, for 
a part of the time editing a democratic newspaper at Sidney, 
Ohio, in which occupation he earnestly condemned the inde- 
cisive policy of the war, in those days manifested by the au- 
thorities, while never faltering in his advocacy of its vigorous 
prosecution. In August, 1862, he was again appointed to re- 
cruit a company for the 118th regiment Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, and in the organization of that regiment he was made its 
-first major. With this rank he was ordered on detached ser- 
vice as provost-marshal to several points in Kentucky. In 
February, 1863, he was relieved of this style of service, and 
his colonel being promoted to the command of a brigade, 
Major Young was in turn promoted to the lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy of his regiment, and, as such, commanded it through the 
East Tennessee campaign. In April, 1864, his colonel hav- 
ing resigned his commission, he was commissioned colonel, 
and served as such until the 14th September following, when 
he was honorably discharged for disability caused by hard- 
ship and disease contracted during the previous twelve months 
service. At the battle of Resace, near Dalton, in Georgia, 
Colonel Young led the first charge on the center of the 
enemy's works, his regiment losing in that charge one hund- 
red and sixteen men, out of two hundred and seventy, in a 
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few minutes. For this and other acts of gallantiy the Prest- 
dent brevetted him brigadier-general of volunteers, March 
13th, 1865. After leaving the army he engaged in the study 
of law, and was admitted to practice in April, 1865, and in 
the same month was appointed assistant city auditor of Cin- 
cinnati. In October, 1865, he was elected to the State house 
of representatives from Hamilton county, and served one 
term. In 1867 he was elected recorder of Hamilton county 
for three years. In December, 1868, while yet serving in the 
last position, he was by President Johnson appointed super- 
visor of internal revenue for the southern district of Ohio, 
which position, after holding it one year, and finding the 
duties of it distasteful and unpleasant under the new admin- 
istration, he resigned. Having served his term as recorder 
of Hamilton county, he, for about a year, engaged in the pur- 
chase and sale of real estate, and in 1871 was the only repub- 
lican elected to the State senate from Hamilton county, in 
which body he served with distinction two years. In 1872 he 
formed a law partnership with General H. B. Banning and 
Jacob McGarry, and in 1875 he was nominated and elected 
lieutenant-governor ‘of Ohio, running some thousands ahead 
of his ticket. By the Presidential election of 1876, and sub- 
sequent decision making General R. B. Hayes President of 
the United States, the governorship of the State passed to the 
lieutenant-governor, Thomas L. Young. He was sworn into 
office the day Governor Hayes resigned, and served the re- 
mainder of the term of his election, as governor of Ohio, with 
satisfaction to the people of the State generally. He espe- 
cially attracted, within this period, the attention of the public 
by his cool and determined conduct of affairs during the tur- 
bulence that followed the great railroad and miners’ strike in 
July, 1877. In the Congressional convention of 1878 he was 
by the republicans of the second district of Ohio nominated, 
and elected to the Forty-sixth Congress by a satisfactory 
majority, in one of the most closely contested elections that 
ever occurred in the State. 


HAYDOCK, THOMAS T., the extensive and well- 
known carriage manufacturer of Cincinnati, Ohio, was born 
June 14th, 1847, in Morgan County, Indiana. When a mere 
child, the family removed to Warren County, Ohio. His 
parents, Zeno and Hannah (Thompson) Haydock, were both 
natives of North Carolina, and were descended from Quaker 
ancestry, who came to America in the latter part of the 18th 
century. For fifty years before the Rebellion, they were 
among the most ardent and outspoken abolitionists in that 
State. So offensive were the institutions of slavery to them 
that several families removed to the Northern States years 
before the South seceded. Mr. Haydock’s mother and other 
members of her family were associated with the late Levi 
Coffin in his zealous efforts to assist slaves in their race for 
liberty. Young Haydock’s father having died while he was 
quite young, he remained at home and worked upon his 
mother's farm, and attended the district school during the 
Winter seasons. At the age of seventeen he entered Hol- 
brook’s Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio, and there pursued 
his studies about one year. In 1868 he accepted a position 
as instructor in Hollingsworth’s Business College at Covington, 
Kentucky. While thus engaged, August 22d, 1868, he married 
Miss Flora Sewell, daughter of George and Sarah Sewell, of 
New Vienna, O. Though by birth and education a member 
of the Society of Friends, Mr, Haydock became a member of 
the Baptist Church about this time, and, in accord with his 
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taste and aspirations, decided to adopt the ministry as a life 
vocation. To prepare himself for his professional work, he 
entered Denison University, while his wife entered, as stu- 
dent, the Baptist Female Seminary at Granville, Ohio. For 
the three following years he assiduously devoted himself 
to his studies, and won distinction as a rhetorician and 
essayist, standing the highest as such in the institution. 
Though he was one of the beneficiaries of the University 
(a right granted by the institution to its theological stu- 
dents), he was ambitious to be as far as possible self-sus- 
taining. Having learned the art of photography while at 
Lebanon, he adopted that as the most available means of 
recuperating his funds. In this he was very successful, and 
it was while thus engaged that the whole purpose and cur- 
rent of his life was changed. Being obliged to travel a 
great deal while in this enterprise, he had occasion to pur- 
chase a buggy for that purpose. At the exorbitant price 
asked by the dealer of whom he sought a purchase, the idea 
that has made him what he is flashed upon his mind.  Cir- 
cumstances frequently aid the mind in evolving ideas, but 
to utilize in a commercial way a newly discovered idea or 
fact, it requires judgment, sagacity, and capital. Mr. Hay- 
dock’s conviction was that this particular product was either 
made at an unnecessary cost, or else the manufacturer and 
retailer were realizing exorbitant profits. Upon this belief 
he at once began investigating and studying the details in 
this branch of industry, and found that his observations were 
correct, and that the secret lay chiefly in the extravagant 
process of manufacture. So thoroughly did this idea control 
him, that he was impelled to forego the cherished wish of 
his pious friends and the purposes outlined by his early tastes 
and younger ambition. He never again returned to the 
University, though he has ever since continued a systematic 
course of study in literary and scientific branches. What 
success he might have attained, and what good he might 
have accomplished had he devoted his life to the ministry, 
can only be conjectured from the capabilities he has evinced 
in other pursuits. He decided to become a manufacturer 
of carriages, but capital was required. He went to Cincin- 
nati, and contracted with a large firm there (who were then 
building high-priced work) for the purchase of 500 buggies, 
made to his special order and in accordance with his own 
directions as to economy. These buggies bore his name, and 
were placed upon the market as his product. In the sale of 
these he made a handsome profit. With this capital he began 
in the Spring of 1876, at Cincinnati, the manufacture, in a 
small way, of buggies on the economic plan, which his obser- 
vations had suggested. It proved to be no futile experiment, 
but instead, a tangible reality, a grand success, The public 
now found that the same carriages could be purchased at half 
their original price; the scheme became popular, and the idea 
universal. Many other large institutions of the kind were 
built throughout the country, notably at Cincinnati, and it 
was not long before the “cheap”’ buggy became a uni- 
versal product. Mr. Haydock’s success was, and has con- 
tinued to be, phenomenal. In 1878, and again in 1881, 
large additions were made to the factory, which is to-day 
one of the largest in the State. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing a similar enterprise in St. Louis, 
Mo., out of which grew two large institutions, now owned 
and controlled by two of his brothers, W. T. and D. W. Hay- 
dock, The three concerns combined constitute probably 
the largest, exclusively, buggy manufactory in the world. 
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While other men have done much in developing this feature 
of carriage product, Mr. Haydock is one among the few pio- 
neers in discovering and demonstrating the great possibilities 
that lie in this character of industry. His success is in many 
respects without a parallel in view of the fact that he began 
in a competitive industry, without experience, capital, or as- 
sistance, and within a period of six years has built up one 
of the largest and most prosperous institutions in Cincinnati. 
That he has accomplished in so short a period what usually 
requires many years of careful management an‘ hard labor 
shows him to be a man of unusual executive ability in busi- 
ness affairs. While yet a young man, he has made his influ- 
ence felt in the great industrial interests of Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, where he is recognized as a man of great enterprise 
and energy. His habits are of a retiring character, taking 
no part in public affairs, and deprecating the political dema- 
goguery of the day. He is, however, as a loyal citizen, in- 
terested in the public welfare, and affiliates with the Repub- 
lican party in so far as its principles and public measures are 
concerned. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM ISAAC, lawyer, was born in 
Philadelphia, July 4th, 1796, and died November 6th, 1869. 
He was of Welsh extraction, and his parents emigrated from 
Wales to this country shortly after the Revolutionary war, and 
about the beginning of the present century came to Ohio and 
settled in Zanesville. Our subject received his education at 
the Ohio University, Athens, read law under the late Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, Sr., of Lancaster, Ohio. After being admitted 
to the bar he located in Troy, Ohio, in 1818, where he lived 
half a century. He was the incumbent of many local offices, 
among them that of postmaster and justice of the peace, each 
for several years. He also served for a time as prosecuting 
attorney. In 1836 he was elected to the State senate, and 
served six consecutive years, and while there was recognized 
as one of the staunchest and most influential of the whig 
leaders. In 1856 he became a democrat and advocated the 
election of Buchanan, and thenceforward acted with the demo- 
cratic party. Hewas aman of remarkable originality, and 
noted for his striking eccentricities, especially in his official 
relations. Hewasan earnest student, an indefatigable worker, 
and his language abounded with satire, anecdote and cutting 
repartee. He possessed excellent conversational powers and 
in social circles was a polished gentleman. He was especially 
fond of agricultural pursuits, and for a number of years in the 
latter part of his life retired from professional duty to his farm 
in the vicinity of Troy. In the latter part of October, 1869, 
he visited Kansas, partly on a hunting expedition and partly 
to look after some property. He was taken sick at Lawrence, 
and there died after a few days illness, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. In the action of the Miami county bar re- 
lative to his death, he was spoken of as “eminently conspic- 
uous for those attributes of intellectual power and culture, 
solid and varied learning, and eminent professional integrity, 
which merited and commanded universal respect and confid- 
ence during the long period of his active practice as an at- 
torney and counsellor at law, and in the various official trusts 
committed to his charge.”” Notwithstanding the rare force and 
vigor of his understanding, and the unconquerable power of 
his will, his intercourse with his brethren of the bar was ever 
distinguished by an unvarying courtesy and genial kindness. 
Mr. Thomas married Lucinda, daughter of Richard Neale of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, who bore him eleven children, 
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of whom five only survive. Stanley, the oldest son, is in the 
cotton trade in New Orleans; L. A. and Gilmer T, Thomas 
reside in Troy, the former a florist and the latter an attorney 
and justice of the peace. Eugene B. Thomas has been a 
lieutenant in the United States navy since 1861, and is now in 
command of the naval station at Key West, Florida, Walter 
S. Thomas, the second son, was born in Troy, Ohio, April 8th, 
1838, graduated at Miami University in 1860, read law with 
his father, attended lectures at the Harvard Law School, Mass- 
achusetts, and was admitted to practice in May, 1862, since 


which time he has been a member of the Troy bar. In Oc- 


tober, 1863, he entered the United States navy as master’s 
mate and served in the Mississippi squadron under Admiral 
Porter until the spring of 1865. In the fall of this year he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of Miami county and served 
two terms. For two years past he has been a member and 
secretary of the Troy School Board. On December 16th, 
1863, he married Belle C., daughter of James Collins, of Fair- 
port, New York, and has four children. He is well known 
throughout his own section of the State as a ripe scholar, a 
lawyer thoroughly read in and devoted to his profession. 
Successful in practice and a man of thorough integrity, he 
commands the respect and esteem of a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and bids fair in the future to take a still 
higher place in the ranks of the legal fraternity of his county. 


HAYNES, DANIEL A., lawyer and jurist, who has 
been almost continuously a judge of the superior court at 
Dayton, Ohio, since its organization in 1856, was born in Co- 
lumbiana county, New York, September gth, 1815, in the 
town of Chatham. His parents were Daniel and Magdalene 
Haynes. After obtaining an ordinary common-school edu- 
cation, he was sent to a boarding-school at Landlake, New 
York, and afterward to Lowville Academy, in the same State, 
and from there he entered Union College, at Schenectady, 
and was graduated in the class of 1835. After graduating he 
removed to and settled in Dayton, and for a year was assist- 
ant teacher in the old Dayton Academy, of which E. E. Bar- 
ney (also a graduate of Union College and former preceptor 
of Mr. Haynes,) was principal. In 1838 he entered as a law 
student the office bf Judge Joseph H. Crane, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1840. In January, 1841, he commenced the 
practice of his profession in partnership with Henry Stod- 
dard, a lawyer of high standing at the Dayton bar, and after- 
ward formed a partnership with John Howard, with whom he 
practiced eight years. He was prosecuting attorney of Mont- 
gomery county from 1843 to 1847, and in the latter year was 
elected a member of the Ohio legislature. As a lawyer he 
continued in active and very successful practice until the 
establishment of the superior court in 1856, when he was 
elected judge, and reélected in 1860 and again in 1865. The 
superior court of Montgomery county, although a court of 
merely local jurisdiction, has acquired and always main- 
tained a high reputation in the history of the judiciary of 
the State. The learning and eminently judicial qualities 
which Judge Haynes brought to the discharge of the 
duties of the judgeship gave to its decisions an authority 
that was recognized and respected by both bench and 
bar throughout the State. In February, 1870, desiring a 
change from so long a term of judicial service, he resigned 
the office and returned to the practice of law in partnership 
with Hon. C. L, Vallandigham: in Dayton. A rapidly 
growing and lucrative practice attested the strength of this 
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| firm, when it was suddenly dissolved by the lamentable death 


of Mr. Vallandigham in June, 1871. Judge Haynes then re- 
sumed the partnership with Howard & Howard until 1875, 
when, upon the unanimous solicitation of the members of 
the bar, he was again elected judge of the superior court, in 
which position he still continues, and in which his eminent 
ability and unimpeachable integrity command for him the 
confidence of the public. Outside of his profession, Judge 
Haynes was for several years president of the Dayton bank, 
and has been also for many years president of the Dayton 
Mutual Insurance Company. On the 13th of June, 1848, he 
married Miss Emily Mason, daughter of General Sampson 
Mason, of Springfield, Ohio, She died on the 2d of the fol- 
lowing September, and since which time Judge Haynes has 
not again married. A decided whig, with strong anti-slavery 
proclivities until that party ceased to exist, he then became a 
republican, was a strong union man and ardent supporter 
of the war for its maintenance. He actively codperated in 
all the efforts made to strengthen and finally give success to 
the union arms and to the administration of President Lin- 
coln. 


ScoTT, THOMAS, United States consul at Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, was born in Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1815. His father, Thomas Scott, was a native of 
Ireland, and settled in that part of Pennsylvania in 1782, and 
there resided until his death in 1858. The subject of this 
sketch was educated at Washington College, Pennsylvania, 
studied medicine with Dr. Robert Biddle of Monongahela 
City, in that State, and graduated at the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, in Cincinnati, in 1840. In 1841 he married Miss Han- 
nah A. Fowler of Cincinnati, and commenced a successful 
practice of medicine in Greentield, Pennsylvania. In 1843 
he moved to Morrow, in Warren county, Ohio, where he 
practiced his profession successfully till 1851, when he moved 
to Lebanon, the county seat, and there continued his prac- 
tice until 1857. In that year he purchased the Western Siar, 
a newspaper that had been published since 1805, started by 
Judge John McLean, and he edited and published the same 
acceptably to its patrons until 1865. In 1859 he was elected 
by the republicans of Warren county to the Ohio legislature, 
where he served in the representative branch until 1869. 
During the war he was among the foremost friends and de- 
fenders of the Union soldiers. He was the author and advo- 
cate of the bill taxing the property of the State for the relief 
of the families of the soldiers during the absence of the latter 
in the field. In 1868 he was one of the delegates at large 
from Ohio to the Chicago republican convention that nomin- 
ated General Grant for President. In 1869 he was appointed 
secretary of Washington Territory, which position he filled 
for two years, when he resigned it, and returning to his home 
in Lebanon, was reélected to the house of representatives, 
and having served in that body until 1874, then resigned to 
take the position he now holds honorably to himself and 
creditably and beneficially to the government. The records 
of the State and Treasury Department at Washington show 
that this consulate, which had cost the government from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year before he had it, has since his in- 
cumbency been a source of revenue to the government of 
the United States. During the long term of Mr. Scott's ser- 
vice in the Ohio legislature he was recognized as the leader 
of his party, and one of the best parliamentarians who ever 
had the honor of occupying a seat in that body. No man 
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cver did more to bring forward and promote laws to govern 
the penal, corrective, and benevolent institutions of the State, 
and raise them to their present high standard than has 
“Scott of Warren,” as our subject was familiarly known to 
legislature and people. He was also, during much of the 
long period of his service in the legislature, chairman of the 
finance committee of the house of representatives, and ex- 
hibited much ability in the management of the financial 
affairs of the State. 


BRUSH, CHARLES FRANCIS, M. E., PH. D., 
‘Electrical Engineer, Cleveland. It has become almost a 
- trite saying that the mental as well as the physical strength 
and power of a country is most likely to proceed from 
the farm; and it was amid the healthful, rural scenes of 
Euclid Township, in the invigorating Lake Erie air, that 
Charles F. Brush was born, March 17th, 1849, and grew to 
energetic boyhood. His parents were of old Eastern stock, 
and they gave their son a goodly bodily and mental her- 
itage for his start in the battle of life. The early days of 
Brush were spent on the farm, after which he entered the 
public schools, his parents taking particular advantage of 
the excellent school system at Cleveland, where much better 
opportunities were afforded than nearer his home. While 
quite young the natural bent of the mind of the future in- 
ventor began to manifest itself, and he devised experiments 
at home and at school that indicated his special taste and 
aptitude for chemistry, physics, and engineering. In chem- 
istry and natural philosophy, as indeed, in his other studies 
at school, young Brush was very proficient. In 1862, while 
aged but thirteen years, he made his first experiments with 
magnets and batteries, and while at the high-school, in 1864, 
he became much interested in the subject of microscopes and 
telescopes, making a number of them for himself and his 
companions. He constructed every part of these instru- 
ments, even to grinding the lenses. In the same year he 
devised a plan for turning gas on the street lamps, lighting 
it, and then turning it off again, by electricity. He also con- 
structed a number of induction coils and greatly amused 
himself and his school-mates by experiments with them, 
Throughout his school-days he was thus constantly working 
at one thing or another of a constructive character, and some 
of the inventions in electric lighting, which he afterward so 
fully developed, were the outgrowth of his early cogitations 
and experiments. Many of the associates of Mr. Brush’s 
school-boy days remember interesting anecdotes of the youth 
at that period, and delight to recall them now that their old 
comrade has become so widely known. Having graduated 
in a four-years’ course at the Cleveland High-school in two 
and one-half years, and continuing to show a fondness for 
physics and other studies of a similar nature, Mr. Brush en- 
tered the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where he 
took up a course of study particularly suited to his tastes, 
and by diligent attention to his tasks he graduated as a Min- 
ing Engineer, in 1869, being one year in advance of his 
class. Returning to Cleveland from college, he organized a 
laboratory and conducted the business of an analytical chem- 
ist for about three years, becoming noted for the accuracy of 
his work and the skill displayed in his manipulations. Im- 
mediately after this he engaged in the iron business, in which 
he remained four years. He was married October 6th, 1875, 
to Miss Mary E. Morris, of Cleveland. In 1875 the atten- 
tion of Mr. Brush was especially called to the subject of 
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electric lighting, by experiments tried in Paris and London, 
and in a conversation with Mr. George W. Stockly, vice- 
president of the Telegraph Supply Company, the question 
came up as to whether there was not likely to be a demand 
for a dynamo machine of an entirely different construction 
and superior to the Gramme and Siemen’s machines, the 
best then known. — Since the times of Volta and Faraday, the 
problem of using electricity as a cheap and practical illumi- 
nator had engaged the attention of the best inventive talent in 
the world. Although many steps in the right direction were 
taken, the results that were demanded seemed as far distant 
as ever, until many of those best posted gave up, and de- 
clared success to be impossible. Two things had to be in- 
vented. First, a dynamo machine that -could generate the 
proper amount and kind of electrical current for operating a 
number of lamps in a single circuit. Second, a lamp that 
could successfully work upon a circuit with a large number 
of other lamps, so that all would burn uniformly. These two 
things must be produced, and simplified to such a degree as 
to make electric light cheaper than large quantities of any 
other artificial illuminant. As a result of the conversation 
with Mr. Stockly, it was arranged that Mr. Brush should be 
afforded any facilities that he might need in the factory of 
the company at Cleveland, and if he produced such a ma- 
chine as was required, the Telegraph Supply Company would 
undertake its manufacture and introduction. Mr. Brush de- 
parted without making any pledges, and constructed his 
machine in private, at his leisure. It is quite probable that 
he had already pretty thoroughly worked out the problem in 
his mind. In less than two months from the time mentioned, 
Mr. Brush brought his machine to the factory on Champlain 
Street. “It was set up in the shop, connected by wires to an 
old clockwork electric lamp with carbon points, and by a 
belt with the main shaft. The brushes were adjusted, the 
armature revolved, the current of electricity was generated, 
and the lamp gave forth its brilliant light. It was a com- 
plete and gratifying success. So perfect and complete was 
this first machine that it has never been out of order since, 
and is to-day, in 1884, a practical working machine in regu- 
lar use. Of course many mechanical and a few electrical 
changes in Brush machines have since been made, and the 
immense sixty-five light machine of the present, absorbing 
forty-five horse power, is not to be compared with the infant of 
three-hundred-candle power. But the invention was substan- 
tially completed and embodied in this first essay, and has not 
been departed from materially since. The machine having 
been obtained, now for the lamp! Mr. Brush and the Sup- 
ply Company hunted the country over, hoping possibly to 
secure a lamp that would be suitable, but none could be 
found. Mr. Brush believed that he could make a satisfac- 
tory commercial lamp as well as a practical machine, and 
he proceeded to his second task. This was accomplished 
within a few weeks. The lamp proved to be an invention 
almost equal to the machine itself, and as at present con- 
structed it is substantially the same in form and principle as 
the one first produced. Within a year of their commence- 
ment both machine and lamp were in working order and 
ready to be put upon the market. At this time Mr. Brush 
was less than twenty-eight years of age, but had achieved 
the beginning of the great success that the world now appre- 
ciates and enjoys. In the Winter of 1876-7 an arrangement 
was entered into between Mr. Brush and the Telegraph 
Supply Company, by which the latter obtained the sole and 
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exclusive right to manufacture and sell under all of the 
patents of the former, present and future, in the line of 
electric lighting, subject to a certain royalty. The com- 
pany was then employing about twenty-five men, and the 
annual sales up to 1879 were about fifty thousand dollars. 
In 1880 the name was changed to that of The Brush Elec- 
tric Company, so as to describe the business in which it 
was then engaged, the new line of manufacture having en- 
tirely superseded the old. In 1880 the factory was totally 
destroyed by fire. The company then purchased six acres 
of land near the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad track, 
north of Euclid Avenue, which they have nearly covered 
with buildings. The capital stock of the company is fixed 
at three million dollars, which is less than three-fourths of 
the value of its property. The capital now invested in the 
electrical business as an outcome of the Bruslf light and its 
accessories is estimated at over twenty-five million dollars, 
and the amount is growing larger every day. The most 
prominent of the inventions of Mr. Brush, manufactured by 
the Brush Electric Company, are the dynamo electric ma- 
chines, electric lamps, automatic current governors, carbons, 
batteries for the storage of electricity, apparatus for electro- 
plating, apparatus for producing power from electricity, etc. 
Mr. Brush’s foreign patents were sold for a very large sum to 
the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corporation, Lim- 
ited, of London, England. This corporation has a capital of 
four million dollars, and is manufacturing Mr. Brush’s inven- 
tions on a large scale in London. Mr. Brush possesses an 
accurate and available scientific knowledge unsurpassed by 
that of any inventor. He is a fine mechanic, self-taught, and 
able to do any work in the shop in a manner equal to the 
best trained men. He is intensely practical, never sanguine, 
with no disposition to overestimate his work, and is an ex- 
cellent business man in the management of his own affairs. 
So well is his keen judgment and trained skill appreciated 
throughout the Brush manufacturing establishment, that if 
any one connected with it has really hit upon some clever 
expedient for advancing work or improving results, it is 
with a feeling almost akin to fear that it is submitted to Mr. 
Brush’s quick glance and unerring judgment, for if there be 
a flaw it is at once detected. If an exceedingly delicate or 
accurate piece of work is to be done for the first time, he will 
probably do it with his own hands, in his laboratory. He 
usually spends from ten o'clock A. M. to five P. M. in his 
sanctum, busily engaged in one of his numerous undertak- 
ings or investigations. With the whole resources of a large 
manufacturing establishment, filled with the most costly and 
‘convenient machinery, at his command, he probably has the 
best facilities for experiment and demonstration of any living 
inventor in the electrical field. A peculiarity of Mr. Brush’s 
methods of work early developed itself. He never made any 
merely empirical experiments, and in fact he has made com- 
paratively few of any kind, if the word experiment is con- 
sidered in its strict sense. It is always his habit to find out 
definitely before commencing work on an invention whether 
there is practical utility in it, and if not he does not spend an 
hour upon it. When his attention is called to a particular 
subject by the necessity for more improved methods and ma- 
chines, it is not his custom to look up text-books and refer- 
ence volumes to ascertain what others have done, so as to 
endeavor to improve on their work, but he aims, if possible, 
to carve out a new road, avoiding those that have been trav- 
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_ subjected it to the keenest mental scrutiny, Mr. Brush’s next 


step is usually the preparing, not of a hasty sketch, but of a 
complete working drawing with full details to scale, ready 
for the machine shop. The whole subject has been so thor- 
oughly worked out in his mind, by means of the rare faculty 
which he possesses, that in nine cases out of ten the very 
first machine or piece of apparatus made from his drawing, 
is found to be perfect in every minute detail, and ready for 
actual use. Mr. Brush has steadily pursued the policy of 
patenting only such inventions as seem to give good promise 
of return. He has obtained and owns over fifty patents, and 
he has in patentable shape, ready for any future demand that 
may arise, a large number of inventions bearing upon the 
general subject which he has been investigating. Two-thirds 
of the patents which he has procured are sources of revenue. 
It was of Mr. Brush that Gambetta remarked, as he saw the 
commanding figure of the great American inventor at the 
Paris Exposition, ‘I do not know which to admire most, his 
extraordinary mental talents or his magnificent physique.” 
There is an entire absence in Mr. Brush of the careworn, 
round-shouldered, hollow-eyed and haggard features which one 
pictures as the natural attributes of an inventor. In Mr. Brush 


we see one of the finest possible mental and physical speci- 


mens of the race; still in his early manhood, with a bright, - 
clear eye, features full of intelligence, frank, open, courteous, 
of magnificent physique, six feet high, broad-shouldered, 
with a deep and well-developed chest, and a form as straight 
as an arrow. Success has crowned his efforts. His researches 
have enriched and benefited the entire civilized world, and 
he has reaped both honors and pecuniary reward. In 1869 
the University of Michigan conferred on him the degree of 
M. E. In 1880 the Western Reserve University invested 
him with the degree of Ph.D. And in 1881, in connection 
with the Electrical Exposition held in Paris, the French Gov- 
ernment, in honor of his distinguished inventions, services, 
and contributions to the world of science, decorated him 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. At the Michigan Uni- 
versity he was a member of that famous college society, 
AKE. In politics he is a Republican; in religious faith, an 
Episcopalian, and he is very liberal with his means to the 
Church of his choice and to charitable institutions and soci- 
eties. The Brush electric lights now shine by thousands in 
all quarters of the globe;.in the streets, the factories, stores, 
and dwellings; on steamers plowing the rivers, lakes, and 
oceans; on the war vessels of various foreign nations, as 
well as on the ships of the merchant marine; and the name 
of ‘‘Brush” is a household word on the five great continents. 


DODGE, SAMUEL, pioneer of Cleveland, came from 
New Hampshire and settled on the present site of Cleveland 
in 1779, the country at that date being an almost unbroken 
wilderness filled with Indians. He spent some time exploring 
the country along the south shore of the lake between Buffalo 
and Detroit, and finally determined to make the site, then 
without inhabitants, but, as he believed, to become a city of 
some importance, his home. He purchased land, erected a 
log-house, and dug the first well in Cleveland. This well, 
which still remains, was walled up with small bowlders 
which had been used by the Indians as fire-backs in their 
wigwams. Not long afterward he built a barn’ for Governor 
Samuel Huntington, then living at Painesville. This was the 
first frame building erected in Cleveland. About this time 


eled, After having selected the most approved method, and | he married a daughter of Timothy Doan, who had recently 
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removed with his family from Connecticut and settled in the 
adjoining township of Euclid. During the war of 1812 he 
had a contract with the government to build boats at this 
place and at Erie for the naval service on Lake Erie. He 
lived here and in the adjoining township until the time of 
his death, which occurred in the city in 1854, at the age of 
seventy-eight years, on the spot where he originally located. 
His wife died in the same place, in 1863, at the age of 
eighty-one years—both were buried in the Erie Street Cem- 
etery, within a few rods of their residence, having lived to 
see the wilderness become a large, populous, and prosper- 
ous city. 


DODGE, GENERAL HENRY H_.,, attorney-at-law, 
of Cleveland, a son of Samuel Dodge, was born in Cleve- 
land, August 19th, 1810. His educational advantages were 
necessarily limited, but he availed himself of such as were 
within his reach, finishing his limited education under the 
instruction of the Hon. Harvey Rice, then a young gen- 
tleman fresh from Williams College. Under his tuition, 
among other branches, he studied civil engineering with 
a view to following it as a vocation. During the con- 
struction of the Ohio Canal, he entered the service of the 
State as an engineer, and was employed upon the public 
works at various points between the lake and the Ohio 
River. When the canals were nearly completed, he left 
the service and commenced the study of law with the 
Hon. John W. Willey, one of the ablest lawyers in Ohio. 
In 1834 he was admitted to the bar, and entered upon the 
practice of law in partnership with his preceptor. In 1835 
he married Miss Mary Ann Willey, then recently from Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and a niece of Judge Willey’s. In 1838 
Mr. Dodge was admitted, in Washington, to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and during the same 
year he was appointed Disbursing Agent of the United States 
on the public works forming the harbors on Lake Erie. This 
position he held until a change of administration in 1841. 
During the ‘Patriot War,” when considerable solicitude 
was felt, particularly on the lake frontier, he was elected by 
the Legislature and commissioned by the Governor, Major- 
General of the Ninth Division of the State Militia. The 
duties of the position he discharged in a manner satisfactory 
to Governors Shannon and Corwin’s administrations, but, to 
use the general’s own words, “‘ with little honor and no emol- 
ument to himself.” In 1850 he was appointed engineer-in- 
charge of the Ohio, the Walhonding, and the Sandy and 
Beaver Canals, which position he held, with four years’ ex- 
ception, until 1862. On the organization of the United States 
Circuit and District Courts for the Northern District of Ohio, 
he was appointed a United States Commissioner. In the 
many positions of trust to which he was called, as well as in 
his private life, he maintained a character for strict integrity. 
He is regarded as a good type of the Western gentleman— 
affable and unassuming, kind in disposition, courteous to all, 
but obtrusive to none. -In politics he is of the old Demo- 
cratic school; and although prominent, active, and liberal, 
he never sought political preferment for himself. While rec- 
ognized as a firm supporter of the Democratic party, he would 
never resort to temporary or doubtful expedients which he 
believed might compromise its integrity or impair the purity 
of its principles. His political character was such as reflected 
honor upon himself and upon the Democracy of his native 
State. 
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FREEMAN, FRANCIS, common pleas judge, was born 
in Amenia, Dutchess county, New York, June 7th, 1779, and 
died in Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio, September 8th, 
1855. At an early age he was sent to the schools of his na- 
tive county, where he acquired a good education. On leav- 
ing school his attention was at first turned to business, and 
for some years he was engaged in the lumber trade. In 1803 
he visited Ohio, which was at that time attracting very general 
attention as a desirable place for intending emigrants from 
the older States. After visiting and carefully examining the 
new territory, he became so strongly impressed with the nat- 
ural advantages of the neighborhood of Warren, in Trumbull 
county, that he decided on removing to that place and making 
it his home. Two years later he closed up his business in 
New York State, and soon after arrived in Warren. A bro- 
ther was induced to join him in the removal, and two extensive 
farms were purchased in the township, his own being mostly 
situated in what afterward became the city of Warren. He 
entered with zeal on his occupation as a farmer, clearing and 
improving the land and working assiduously to develop its 
resources. His energetic and intelligent labor was bounti- 
fully rewarded, and he soon became known and respected 
among his neighbors as an able and successful agriculturist, 
whilst his genial disposition, clear truthfulness, and upright- 
ness of character won for him the confidence of the people 
of the county, so that when, in 1832, he was appointed asso- 
ciate judge of the court of common pleas, the appointment 
gave general satisfaction. This position he creditably filled 
for seven years. A still higher mark of esteem and confi- 
dence was shown in his election by the people of Trumbull 
county as their county treasurer, and his reélection to the 
same position again and again until he had served twenty 
years. The duties of that post were performed with indus- 
try, probity, urbanity, and a manifest desire to promote the 
best interests of the community. The financial affairs of the 
county were never better nor more honestly managed than 
during his administration. He was one of the original stock- 
holders and directors of the Western Reserve bank of War- 
ren, and from 1812 to the date of his death, a period of forty- 
three years, he was one of its leading directors. The Western 
Reserve bank owed its exceptionally high reputation to the 
sterling integrity and far-seeing sagacity of its founders and 
original directors, who mostly retained their positions until 
death. His political affiliations were with the old whig party, 
for which he maintained a strong affection, and during its 
existence he worked actively and energetically for its success. 
His friendships were numerous, strong and lasting, and he 
was deeply interested in all movements pertaining to the 
moral and religious welfare of the neighborhood. He was a 
man of benevolence and public spirit, and his influence in 
the community was lastingly good. The announcement of 
his death, September 8th, 1855, after a brief but painful ill- 
ness, was received with general sorrow; for the people, during 
the half century of his residence among them, had learned 
to value highly his character as a man as well as his patriot- 
ism and liberality as a citizen. In January, 1817, he married 
the only daughter of Samuel Leavitt, of Warren. His three 
children survived him: Mrs. Charles Hickox, of Cleveland, 
Samuel Freeman, and Mrs. Albert Morley, of Warren. His 
son Samuel, banker, was born at Warren, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, March 29th, 1823, and was living there in April, 1879. 
He received a good education at Warren, and when of age to 
leave school he spent some time on his father’s farm. After 
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a few years spent in this manner he engaged in mercantile 
business, and for about three years was in a hardware store 
at Warren, where he laid the foundation for the business hab- 
its that afterward contributed so materially to his success in 
life. In 1859 he opened the banking-house of Freeman, 
Hunt & Co., in Warren, for the purpose of transacting a gen- 
eral banking business. The firm continued unchanged and 
in active business down to the date of this work, and had 
proved very successful, enjoying the confidence of the busi- 
ness and general community, and withstanding all financial 
storms without injury or impairment of credit. He was a 
friend to all benevolent, charitable and patriotic enterprises, 
and contributed liberally to those and other objects calculated 
to be for the public good. He took a strong interest in 
everything calculated to really benefit the town in which he 
lived. In politics he was a republican since the formation of 
that party, but took no active part in political affairs other 
than to perform his obligations as_a citizen by aiding in the 
choice and election of good men to office. Of genial dispo- 
sition and honorable, upright character, he is generally es- 
teemed by his neighbors and acqaintances. January 2oth, 
1846, he married Miss Charlotte L. Tod, niece of Governor 
David Tod, with issue of a son and daughter, both living. 


JEWETT, THOMAS LIGHTFOOT, an eminent rail- 
way official, lawyer, and judge, was born near Bellair, Har- 
ford County, Maryland. His father, John Jewett, and 
mother, Susannah Judge, were distinguished members of 
the society of Friends, being held in high repute in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania for their piety and devotion to the 
Quaker religion. The latter was a daughter of Hugh Judge, 
whose name is inseparably connected with the historical 
records of that sect. The subject of this sketch was the 
eldest of seven sons, and at the immature age of fourteen 
years began his active career, independent of parental sup- 
port. He was early distinguished by a keen discernment 
and penetration in matters of business; and having in a 
series of transactions become a partner in a business firm in 
New York, he succeeded in amassing a considerable for- 
tune. This, however, he afterward lost through serious 
reverses. He then studied law, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the courts of Kentucky, and practiced in that State, 
where he married, his wife shortly afterward dying. About 
the year 1838 he went to St. Clairsville, Ohio, where he re- 
sided a short time, and where a lasting friendship was formed 
between himself and the distinguished Judge Kennon. This 
association, in which the sympathies and tastes of the indi- 
viduals so closely assimilated, in after years had a pathetic 
sequel ; for the activity of each was suddenly arrested by a 
similar affliction. Mr. Jewett afterward removed to Cadiz, 
Ohio, and there became professionally associated with Sam- 
uel Peppard, Esq., in the practice of law. He acquired a 
high standing among the lawyers of his time, and practiced 
his profession with vigor and success for seven years. He 
was then married to Miss Anna Haines, of that place. There 
were born of this union five children, four daughters and one 
son. After a residence of seven years at Cadiz, Mr. Jewett 
removed to Steubenville, where he formed a law partnership 
with Mr. Thomas Means, and where the prestige he had 
formerly acquired at the bar was ably sustained among his 
colleagues, many of whom were rated among the foremost 
lawyers in the West. In 1848 he was elected Judge of the 
courts at Steubenville, over which he presided for five years, 
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and discharged the duties of the position with signal ability 
and zeal. He resigned the judgeship that he might accept 
the presidency of the Steubenville and Indiana Railway 
Company, which had been recently made vacant by the 
death of Mr. James Means. As the head of this organiza- 
tion, Judge Jewett was afforded an opportunity to exhibit his 
rare executive ability. He was a man of comprehensive 
views, impatient of details, looking to the consummation of 
great plans, which he was constantly evolving. His policy 
as President of the company looked to the extension and 
further strengthening of the road under his management. 
During the fifteen years of his incumbency, the company 
acquired many new lines, and the corporate name of the 
road was twice changed, the last time becoming the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, which is to-day one 
of the most extensive railways in America. He had execu- 
tive control of this great line, with all its connections and 
leased lines, including the Little Miami, Indiana Central, 
Pittsburg and Steubenville, Muskingum Valley, and Colum- 
bus and Pickaway roads. Judge Jewett was the intimate 
friend and associate of Edgar A. Thompson and Colonel 
Thomas Scott, who have figured conspicuously in the rail- 
road development of the country. In 1871, while yet in the 
service of the road, he was prostrated by a paralytic stroke, 
About this time overtures were 
being made him to accept the presidency of the Erie Rail- 
way, but physical incompetency was an effectual barrier to 
his acceptance. The presidency of Erie was then tendered 
to his brother, Hugh J. Jewett, and by him accepted. Judge 


Jewett partially recovered from the effects of his paralytic 


attack before his death. In 1875, while in New York City, 
attending upon his brother, Hugh J. Jewett, who had been 
injured by a fall from his carriage, he died suddenly of affec- 
tion of the heart. The announcement of his death was 
keenly felt throughout the country, he being held in high 
esteem all over the United States. 


HITCHCOCK, HENRY LAWRENCE, D. D., was 
born at Burton, Geauga County, Ohio, October 31st, 1813, 
and died at Hudson, Summit County, Ohio, July 6th, 1873. 
He was the second son living to years of maturity of Judge 
Peter Hitchcock, elsewhere mentioned, and his wife, Nabby 
Cook. Like his elder brother, Reuben, he prepared for col- 
lege at the academy in his native town of Burton, under 


~ David L. Coe, Dexter Witter, and, for a brief period, his 


brother. Well fitted he entered Yale College in 1828, and 
graduated in 1832. As a scholar he ranked high. After 
leaving college he took charge of the academy in Burton, 
teaching for two years with complete success. The year fol- 
lowing he taught a private class in his father’s house, him- 
self studying theology. In 1835 he entered Lane Seminary, 
where for two years he pursued his theological studies under 
Doctor Lyman Beecher. Returning to Burton in 1837, he 
was licensed and preached his first sermon. The same year 
he was ordained and installed pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Morgan, Ashtabula County. Laboring here for 
two and one-half years with great acceptance, he was called 
to a wider field. Upon the recommendation of the vener- 
able Doctor Beecher, young Hitchcock was invited to take 
charge of the newly organized Second Presbyterian Church, 
at Columbus, Ohio. Accepting the call, he came into the 
pastorate when but twenty-seven years old, and remained in 
this connection fifteen years, laboring with great zeal and 
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success. During this pastorate, Broad Street Congregational 
Church was organized out of surplus members of his own 
Church, and the impress of his labors is yet felt in both 
Churches. In Columbus he is remembered as one of her pas- 
tors who, active in his own appropriate field, was foremost in 
doing whatever lay in his power to advance the best inter- 
ests of the community and city in which he lived. In May, 
1855, he resigned his pastorate, and on July 12th, of that 
year, was inaugurated president of Western Reserve College, 
at Hudson, Ohio. In assuming charge of this institution, he 
undertook a work of very great labor and difficulty. The 
college was deeply involved, so much so as to threaten its 
downfall. To the work before him, with his usual activity 
and zeal, he devoted his entire time and means. In his vo- 
cabulary there was no such word as “fail.” Having left a 
pleasant home, admiring friends, and a large, loving, efficient 
Church, in obedience to what he regarded the call of duty, 
he determined the sacrifice should not be in vain. His 
labors were multifarious. He had to raise, collect, invest, and 
superintend the college funds. During term time he preached 
twice in the chapel each Sabbath, and taught in natural the- 
ology and evidences of Christianity, besides responding to 
repeated calls for outside labor. As the result of his labors, 
all the incumbrances of the college were removed and over 
’ $175,000 added to the endowment fund. The high grade of 
scholarship was maintained, and the number of students 
was larger than ever before. Under his administration one 
hundred and forty-seven young men completed their course 
and were graduated by him. In the Autumn of 1867, failing 
health made a vacation necessary. To secure rest and re- 
cuperation the following Winter was spent in the south of 
Europe and England. In June, 1868, he returned with 
health apparently much improved, Resuming his college 
work with the old vigor and courage, it soon became appar- 
ent that the improvement was only temporary. He could no 
longer perform the duties of the position with the old-time 
success. His constitution, never strong, was undermined, 
and the inevitable result could only be temporarily postponed. 
Two years from his return he desired to resign, but was in- 
duced to remain for a time longer. One year later he found 
it absolutely necessary to resign the presidency, but contin- 
ued his other work. Two years more were spent in this 
manner, when suddenly, in the latter part of June, 1873, he 
took his bed, never to rise again. His decline was rapid, his 
illness terminating in death, July 6th, 1873. He fell with the 
harness on, at the post of duty. His was a full, well-rounded 
life. Dying comparatively young, he fully illustrated the 
truth so often upon his lips, “It is better to wear out than rust 
out.’’ Considered as a minister of the Gospel, president of a 
college, or teacher, his ability was remarkable. His finan- 
cial ability was shown in establishing two large Churches 
upon a firm foundation, and by bringing the college out of 
the embarrassments which had well-nigh wrecked it and plac- 
ing it upon a sound basis. As college executive he could, 
and did, maintain strict discipline and retain the respect and 


affection of the students, who loved him as a kind father. 


As a Christian he was earnest, active, and efficient, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of all, whatever might 
be their religious belief. As a man, naturally hasty and 
nervous, he acquired complete control over himself, so that 
nothing could disturb his equanimity. Patient, modest, self- 
sacrificing, and faithful, he was beloved by all that knew him, 
and had not a single enemy. He was married December 
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2oth, 1837, to Clarissa M., daughter of Stephen Ford. Of 
this marriage there remain, of a large family, five children, 
three sons and two daughters. One son was killed at Stone 
River, in the war of the rebellion. Of those living, one 
daughter is the wife of Professor Seymour, of Yale College. 
One son is studying theology at that place, another is an 
undergraduate in the college his father labored so long to 
establish on a firm foundation. The eldest son and second 
living daughter reside at Michigan City, Indiana. 


HARRIS, LEONARD A,., lawyer, was born October 
11th, 1824, in Cincinnati, and received his education in the 
public schools of that city. By continued study and self- 
application, he developed talents of a high order, which have 
been called into exercise in important public positions, which 
he has filled to the entire satisfaction of his fellow-citizens. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion he raised a company of 
volunteers, and received his commission as captain of the 2d 
Ohio infantry from the Hon. William Dennison, who was then 
governor of Ohio. His regiment was immediately after its 
organization ordered to the front, and was in the first battle 
of Bull Run. The prowess and gallantry that Captain Harris 
displayed in that eventful action gained for him the high 
commendation of his superior officers, and President Lincoln 
authorized him to raise a volunteer regiment in Ohio. Throw- 
ing all his energies into this important task, he accomplished 
it within one month after he received his orders. On its being 
ready to take the field, he was commissioned colonel of the 
2d Ohio infantry, and continued to command it with skill and 
gallantry until he was disabled. After the rebels had been 
defeated in Eastern Kentucky and driven from that locality, 
his regiment was ordered to join Rousseau’s division of the 
army under General Buell. General Bragg was threatening 
the capture of Louisville. Colonel Harris was ordered by 
General Buell to occupy Fort Fisher with the 33d Ohio. This 
was situated at the mouth of Battle creek, Tennessee. It was 
a most important position to hold, as it was the extreme out- 
post on Buell’s right flank.. Being nearly surrounded by 
Bragg’s forces, Colonel Harris evacuated the fort, after an 
impetuous attack from the enemy which lasted all day. All 
the stores that could not be transported, he burned, and 
joined the main body of the army at Decherd, Tennessee, 
without one of his command being taken prisoner. For his 
cool determination and brave conduct, he received the appro- 
bation of General Buell. Colonel Harris commanded the 
gth brigade in the action at Perryville, October 8th, 1862. It 
was composed of the 2d, the 33d and g4th Ohio, the 38th 
Indiana, the roth Wisconsin, and the 5th Indiana battery. 
The result of this bloody engagement showed five hundred 
and fifty killed and wounded, and forty-one missing, when 
the muster-roll of the brigade was called. General Rousseau 
complimented Colonel Harris on the field of battle when the 
fight was over, and in his official report recommended him 
for promotion, which recommendation would have been car- 
ried out had not the Colonel been compelled to retire from 
the service owing to ill health. On reaching home in the 
latter end of 1862, he was nominated for the mayoralty of 
Cincinnati, and at the election which took place in the ensu- 
ing April he was elected by about one thousand majority. 
He discharged the duties of this important office with great 
ability, and during great political excitement. At a meeting 
of the citizens held October 13th, 1863, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 
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RESOLVED, That the perfect preservation of the peace of 
the city by its civil authorities, through the most exciting 
political contest ever known in this community, is largely due 
to the impartiality and ability with which the mayor, Colonel 
Leonard A. Harris, has discharged the duties of his office: 

RESOLVED, That his instructions to the police force, re- 
lating to their deportment in political affairs during the can- 
vass, insured public confidence in the management of this 
department on the day of the recent election in maintaining 
order arid quiet, proved his capacity and integrity as a man 
and official, and has the unreserved approbation of his fellow- 
citizens: ; 

RESOLVED, That a testimonial of our appreciation of the 
credit which he has reflected upon the good name of the city 
shall be presented him. 

During his mayoralty he drafted the law for the enlistment 
of ‘“One-hundred-day men,”’ under which Ohio sent thirty 
thousand volunteers to the field, and became colonel of the 
7th regiment Ohio National Guards. He strenuously recom- 
mended the building of a city hospital and a work house, 
which recommendations were carried out in a manner that 
did credit to the city. He twice received the appointment as 
trustee of the city hospital. In 1865, he was re-elected mayor 
by a greatly increased majority, and Continued to hold the 
position until he was nominated by President Johnson in 
August, 1866, collector of internal revenue for the First Ohio 
district. On confirmation of the appointment by the Senate 
of the United States, he resigned the office of mayor. The 
House of Representatives of the Forty-fourth Congress ap- 
pointed him one of the trustees of the National Soldiers’ 
Homes. He has been, since 1874, president of the Cuvier 
Club, which has for its main objects the advancement of 
pisciculture and ornithology. Colonel Harris never sought 
an office; he refused in 1877 the nomination for the State 
senate on the democratic ticket, and in the following year the 
police commissionership, which was tendered him by Gov- 
ernor Bishop, besides other positions of honor and trust. He 
married Miss Catherine Griffith, April 18th, 1854. 


LOWE, PETER PERLEE, lawyer, born June 11th, 
1801, in Warren county, Ohio, a part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, in a section of the country which was a wilderness at 
that early day. He wasason of Jacob D. Lowe and Mar- 
tha Perlee, who were married while the former was on a visit 
to his native State, New Jersey, three years after his emigra- 
tion to the West. His father was married three times. By 
the first marriage there were Rebecca Lowe, Jacob J. Lowe, 
Peter P. Lowe, Derrick J. Lowe, Ralph P. Lowe, and Isaac 
Lowe, all of whom are deceased, with the exception of Ralph 
and Peter P. Lowe. By the second union there were no 
children surviving. By the third, two children, one of whom 
died in infancy, and Colonel John G. Lowe, a prominent cit- 
izen now residing at Dayton, Ohio. Ralph P. Lowe was 
governor, and afterward Chief Justice of Iowa. Our subject 
received his early education at the country schools, and 
studied classics under a son of the Rev. James Kemper, one 
of the pioneer preachers and early settlers of Ohio. He was 
a student of law. under the distinguished Thomas Corwin. 
Immediately after his admission to the bar, he removed to 
Dayton, where he rose to the front rank among advocates 
and men of progress. Dayton counted a population of but 
1,400 souls at this period, and the practice of the lawyers 
therefore extended over many adjacent counties, and was 
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only reached amid hardships of pioneer life and travel. For 
many years Mr. Lowe rode circuit through a large area of 
country, now embraced in Clark, Miami, Shelby, Mercer, 
Darke, Preble and Butler counties, throughout which he made 
a high reputation and a profitable business. In 1832, at 
Washington, D. C., he was admitted to practice in the United 
States courts on motion of Senator Underwood, of Kentucky, 
and in that year was elected prosecuting attorney of Mont- 
gomery county, in which office he commenced a career as a 
criminal lawyer which subsequently placed him at the head 
of the bar. He prosecuted a vast number of criminals with 
unvarying success and benefit to the State. Notable among 
these was the case of the murderer of Charles R. Green, 
clerk of the court. Although absorbed in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a heavy and always increasing practice, Mr. 
Lowe was prominent and active in all public measures de- 
signed to benefit the city; his record as a public-spirited citi- 
zen dating particularly between the years 1830 and 1860. 
To him and Joseph Barnett, the city was indebted for its 
admirable system of turnpikes, which have made Dayton 
noted far. and wide for beautiful avenues and streets. In 
1849, the management of the Dayton and Western Railroad, 
which was almost hopelessly involved, called him to the 
presidency of that road. He accepted the position, and with 
rare business tact and ability, took the lead in negotiations 
and measures which brought needed relief, and placed the 
road on a substantial footing. Mr. Lowe was no less promi- 
nent in politics, not as an office-seeker, but as a good citizen 
and patriot. He was elected to the legislature in 1837, over 
Robert C. Schenck, and in that body served with conspicuous 
ability as chairman of the judiciary committee during his 
term of office; was also delegate to State and National con- 
ventions, and candidate for governor in the convention which 
nominated Reuben Wood for that office. Originally a whig, 
he left that party at the time it was discovered by the Senate 
committee, of which Mr. Tyler was chairman, that the United 
States bank had loaned to members of Congress large 
amounts of money, with and without collateral security. The 
bank was on trial for a renewal of its charter, and as the 
report of the committee was never answered, Mr. Lowe 
abandoned the party, and cast his first democratic vote for 
President Van Buren. In national politics he continued with 
the democracy until 1856, and in local affairs even longer. 
His anti-slavery views compelled him again to change in the 
year named, as he could not consent to more than a strict 
adherence to the compromises of the constitution, and the 
Mason and Dixon line. He has ever since been a member 
of the Republican party, ever taking an active part in the 
discussion of the public questions of the day. Mr. Lowe was 
a delegate to the convention that nominated Mr. Lincoln for 
President in 1860; he entered with much energy into the can- 
vass of that year, which resulted in Mr. Lincoln’s election. 
During the war of 1861 to 1865, he took a most determined 


~ stand to uphold the government and the Constitution ; though 


beyond the years for active service in the army, he procured 
and sent a man to be his representative in the field. Mr. 
Lowe is a member of the old régime—the school of patriotic 
and cultivated old gentlemen —courtly, frank and hospitable 
in all the relations of life. His house was-for many years a 
resort for the great men of early times, among whom were 
his warm personal friends, Secretaries Stanton and Chase, 
Governors Tod and Brough. Mr. Lowe is a Presbyterian in 
religious faith, and a member of that church, and for years 
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acted as its treasurer and one of its trustees. He is a liberal 
supporter of all benevolent and charitable enterprises, and is 
a free giver to the worthy poor. He was married in May, 
1830, to Miss Ann Bomberger, of Dayton, who died in 1877. 
Four children were the issue of this union. The eldest son, 
Jacob D., his law partner, died in 1859. William B., captain 
in the United States army, married Miss Anna P. Finley, of 
Cincinnati, in 1859. Sarah Perlee, the eldest daughter, pre- 
sides over her father’s hospitable house, and Annie L,. was 
married to Joseph H. Rieman, of Baltimore, in 1861. 


MoRSE, JOHN FLAVEL, builder and contractor, was 
born in Washington, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 1st, 1801. He was descended from Samuel Morse, one 
of three brothers who emigrated from England in 1636, and 
settled in or about Sherburne, Massachusetts. S. F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, was descended from the 
same ancestry. The father of the subject of this sketch, John 
Morse, was born in Massachusetts. His mother, Temperance 
Hamlin, born in Lenox, Massachusetts, was a school-teacher 
of approved ability. His grandfather, John Morse was a 
noted hunter and Indian fighter during the war in which the 
British and colonial forces wrested Canada from French pos- 
session. Our subject received his education in the common 
schools of New England before he was fourteen years of age. 
In 1816 his father removed to Kirtland, Ohio, and he assisted 
him with resolute industry in clearing away the forest and 
reducing his wild lands to profitable cultivation. In 1824 he 
began business for himself, farming and building, for which 
latter occupation he had a natueal aptitude, preferring it to all 
others, and which he was able to pursue without serving an 
apprenticeship. In 1836 he removed to Painesville, Ohio, 
when he gave his time to building exclusively. In 1839 he 
was elected to the Ohio legislature, served during the term as 
a representative, and was again elected to the legislature in 
1842. Being made chairman of the committee on the militia, 
he framed and introduced a bill, which became a law, to re- 
organize the militia of the State. He was a third time elected 
to the legislature in 1848; assisted to elect Salmon P. Chase 
to the Senate of the United States, and in the repeal of those 
laws which were unjust to the colored people of the State. In 
1851 he was again elected to the legislature, and chosen 
speaker of the house of representatives. In 1860 he was 
elected to the State senate, and served during its regular and 
adjourned sessions. Iu 1861, soon after the battle of Bull 
Run, he enlisted as a volunteer soldier in the Union army, 
and was appointed captain of company F, of the 29th regi- 
‘ment, Ohio volunteer infantry. This regiment was ordered 
into western Virginia in January, 1862, when it encamped 
among the mountains on the upper Potomac until March, 
and then, having broken up its encampment, marched in pur- 
suit of Stonewall Jackson up the valley of the Shenandoah, 
Jackson gave battle near Winchester, Virginia, where, al- 
though fighting with his usual bravery, he was defeated and 
routed with severe loss. Captain Morse continued with his 
regiment in the pursuit of Jackson up the valley as far as 
Edenburg, when he resigned his commission and returned to 
his home. In November, 1862, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, offered him employ- 
ment on the public buildings. He was ordered to New Or- 
leans with instructions to put a temporary roof on the custom 
house in that city, a vast unfinished structure which had stood 
several years with no roof aver it. Having executed this work 
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to the satisfaction of the Secretary, he returned to Washing- 
ton on the day that Mr. Chase resigned his office, but being 
by him recommended to his successor, Mr. Morse continued 
in charge of work on the public buildings. Questions having 
arisen concerning the proper construction of work done on 
some of the public buildings under the direction of the super- 
vising architect, Mr. Rogers, which were located on Staten 
Island, New York, and in Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Morse was 
commissioned to examine the work complained of, and make 
reports of its true character. He did so, and these reports 
were approved by the secretary. Soon after Lee’s surrender, 
Mr. Morse was ordered to Richmond and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, with instructions to repair the custom houses in those 
cities. Having done this work, he then, asa special agent 
of the treasury department, was ordered to proceed to the cities 
of New York and Albany, and make an application to the city 
and State authorities for the cession of a site for a barge office 
from the Battery extension, in New York, for the benefit of the 
revenue service of the general government. This application 
resulted in securing the cession desired. In November, 1865, 
he was ordered to the city of New York where, during the next 
year and a half, he fitted up the public stores in the rear of 
Trinity church, and repaired the custom house and the sub- 
treasury. From New York, in August, 1867, he went to Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Oregon. In San Francisco, he began 
operations on the new mint, since completed in that city, and 
repaired the custom house, much damaged by the earthquake 
which occurred while he was inthe city. In Nevada he 
made a thorough investigation of the constructive operations 
on the new mint in Carson City, then nearly completed, and 
submitted a lengthy reportonthesame. In Oregon he visited 
Astoria, Portland, and Dallas cities, two hundred miles up 
the Columbia river, and examined the facilities and localities 
for the contemplated erection of public buildings in those 
places. Returning from California to Washington, in 1868, 
he went from thence to Ogdensburg, New York, and com- 
pleted a custom house in that city. In June, 1870, he was 
ordered to New Orleans, and began operations for the com- 
pletion of the custom house and post-office there, and which 
covers an area of two acres. He continued in charge of this 
work for nearly six years, and in that time finished the post- 
office, and the larger portion of the building devoted to other 
purposes, and in March, 1876, resigned his appointment, and 
permanently withdrew from the service of the government. 
In July, 1824, Mr. Morse married Miss Mary Granger, a native 
of Phelpstown, now Vienna, New York. Two children, now 
living, have been the fruit of this union. The eldest, B. F. 
Morse, Cleveland city civil engineer, for several years in 
charge of the viaduct, and builder of the Union passenger 
depét in that city, the hospital for the insane at Newburgh, 
Ohio, and other buildings of note. The other is Mrs. S, R. 
House, of Painesville, Ohio. Mr. Morse died Jan. 30th, 1884. 


HITCHCOCK, REUBEN, lawyer, the son of the Chief 
Justice Peter Hitchcock and his wife, Nabby Cook, was born 
at Burton, Geauga County, Ohio, on the 2d September, 1806, 
and died at Clifton Springs, New York, December gth, 1883. 
He was prepared for college at the Burton Academy, his pre- 
ceptor being the Rev. David L. Coe, and in’the Spring of 
1823, he entered Yale College, making the journey to New 
Haven from Burton on horseback. In September, 1826, he 
graduated and returned to Ohio, where for the next three 
years he was a teacher in the same acaderay where he him- 
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self had been as a youth educated, occupying his spare time 
with the study of law in his father’s office. Admitted to the bar 
in 1831, he at once removed to Painesville, and in partner- 
ship with Stephen Matthews, commenced the practice of his 
profession. This partnership was in a short time dissolved, 
and then alone he practiced between two and three years, 
when he formed a partnership with Eli T. Wilder, and con- 
tinued in practice with him until in the year 1841, when he 
was appointed by the Governor President Judge of the judicial 
circuit embracing Lake County. Having fulfilled the duties 
of this appointment, he resumed and continued practice with 
Mr. Wilder until the year 1846, when he removed to Cleve- 
land, where he formed a partnership with H. V. Willson and 
Edward Wade, under the firm name of Hitchcock, Willson 
& Wade. For several years this law firm ranked among the 
. first in the State. In 1850 he was, with his father, elected to 
the constitutional convention, and wielded much influence in 
that body. He also did valuable work in devising a system 
for the liquidation of the public debt of the State. In 1851 
he returned to reside at Painesville, still retaining business in- 
terests at Cleveland, and in the same year was elected Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. This position he filled with 
acknowledged ability until the Winter of 1854, when he 
yielded to the solicitation of Governor Tod, and took an 
active part in the management of the Cleveland and Ma- 
honing Railroad. Resigning his place on the common 
pleas bench he became vice-president and general legal ad- 
viser of that railroad company, and continued to be con- 
nected with its management until the completion of the road. 
This position was an exceedingly onerous one, owing to the 
difficulties through which the company were struggling. The 
road being finished, Judge Hitchcock resumed practice in 
Cleveland in partnership with James Mason and E. J. Estep, 
his time being yet divided between the railroad company 
and the business of the firm. He had, from an early period 
of his practice, attained a high standing at the bar, and his 
practice, extending throughout northern Ohio, continued thus 
extensive until he retired from it in 1865. His familiarity 
with the business of railroad management and legislation 
led to his appointment, in 1869, as receiver of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad. Under his administration at 
this time, the road was sold out, and a new company or- 
ganized, which becoming embarrassed, the road was again 
placed in the hands of a receiver in December, 1874, and on 
March 11, 1875, Judge Hitchcock was appointed as special 
master commissioner, continuing in that position until May, 
1880. In his extensive railroad connections he secured the 
respect and confidence of all parties by the ability and un- 
swerving integrity he displayed in the management of the 
great interests committed to his trust. He was not only in- 
terested asa stockholder in the railroads named, but was 
also a stockholder in several incorporated Cleveland com- 
panies, held interests in banking institutions, and was one of 
the first trustees and president of the Cleveland Savings 
Society. He was for many years trustee of Western Re- 
serve College, at Hudson, Ohio. Lake Erie Female Sem- 
inary was always an object of much interest to him, and to 
its funds he was by far the largest contributor, having paid 
towards its endowment more than $75,000, in addition to the 
amount donated by him upon its first establishment. Indeed, 
his largest investment is there, and its importance to north- 
ern Ohio can hardly be overestimated. He was one of its 
original founders, and was president of its board of trustees 
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from its organization until his death. After the Buffalo con- 
vention of 1848, he joined the Free-soil party, and on the for- 
mation of the Republican party he became an active member 
of it, and was presented as a candidate for Congress against 
Joshua R. Giddings. In 1861 he appeared in Washington as 
a member of the Peace Congress, so-called, that labored to 
avert civil war in vain, but when hostilities actually began he 
took prominent place on the Union side. Incapacitated by age 
for actual service, he promoted the enlisting and support ot 
troops, and his oldest son, Peter M. Hitchcock, having 
enlisted, served honorably under General McPherson for 
three years. His religious connection was with the Presby- 
terian or Congregational Church, of wnich he was an active 
member for more than fifty years, during the greater num- 
ber of which he held office as elder or committee-man, 
and was a member of the committee of his Church at Paines- 
ville until the beginning of the year 1882, when, on account 
of increasing age and ill-health, he declined all official posi- 
tion in the Church. In 1834 he married Miss Sarah Mar- 
shall, of Colebrook, Connecticut, and they are the parents 
of four children, all grown to maturity, two sons and two 
daughters. Of the sons, Peter M. resides at Cleveland, and 
Edward M. at Northfield, Minnesota ; of the daughters, Liz- 
zie M.is Mrs. Morley, and living at East Saginaw, Michigan, 
and Helen T. is also married to a Mr. Morley, of Cleveland. 


BOWEN, OZIAS, lawyer and judge, was born at Au- 
gusta, Oneida county, New York, July 21st, 1805, and died 
at Marion, Ohio, September 26th, 1871. The Bowen family 
in this country originally sprang from two brothers, natives 
of Wales, named Ap Bowen. H.C. Bowen, the proprietor 
of the Mew York Independent, is a descendant of the same 
ancestry. They are of Puritan stock, and have always en- 
joyed considerable prominence in New England. Until he 
was fifteen years old, Ozias Bowen lived in Fredonia, New 
York, and then came to Ashtabula county, Ohio, where he 
worked for some time in a printing office. Little is known 
concerning this early period of his life, as he was naturally 
reticent in the matters of his boyhood. At a later period he 
studied law in the office of Gregory Powers, at Canton, Stark 
county, but before this he had read to some extent elsewhere. 
On the 23d September, 1828, he was admitted to the bar at 
Canton, and proposed to settle in Cleveland, but this idea he 
soon abandoned and commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion at Marion, Ohio. As was generally the case with young 
lawyers at this early period of the State’s history he found 
teaching school paid better than his profession, and after en- 
gaging in that business a short time, he made a partnership 
with Eber Baker, under the firm name of Baker & Bowen, 
and engaged in the mercantile business. His first important 
law suit was one involving a title to lands. His client was 
Colonel Conklin, then and yet a resident of Marion. This 
case had lain incourtabout eight years, and terminated in 
behalf of his client. It made the turning point in his history, 
as it exhibited the ability of the lawyer and future judge. On 
the 7th February, 1838, he was elected for the term of seven 
years by the legislature, president judge of the second judicial 
circuit of the State, and commissioned by Governor Joseph 
Vance. On the expiration of this first term, he was elected 
for a second, and served until, by the adoption of the new 
constitution, he was legislated out of office, when he resumed 
his law practice. In June, 1856, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Chase to fill the vacancy on the Supreme bench caused 
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by resignation of Judge C. C. Converse, and in the ensuing 
October was chosen to fill the unexpired term. In 1860, he 
was one of the Ohio electors who elected President Lincoln. 
As a financier he, in 1853, in connection with Columbus De- 
lano, Charles T. Sherman, and others, opened the Central 
bank, at Indianapolis, but sold out his interest in the same 
three years afterward. On the 17th February, 1833, Judge 
Bowen married Miss Lydia Baker, daughter of his partner in 
business at Marion, and after her death in June, 1847, he, in 
the spring of 1848, married Miss Eliza M. McIntyre. By 
these marriages, Judge Bowen became the father of six chil- 
dren who grew to maturity, but five of whom are living. The 
‘second Mrs. Bowen died in May, 1870, and in April, 1871, 
Judge Bowen married Miss Emma M. Wilson, at Coldwater, 
Michigan, the daughter of M. B. Wilson, of Philadelphia. 
Five months afterward Judge Bowen died of congestive 
typhoid fever. As a lawyer, he was highly distinguished. 
He made no pretensions to the graces or talent of the orator, 
but was noted for his great industry and thorough preparation 
of his cases. Contemporaries accord him the praise of being 
an excellent chancellor, readily getting at the justice, and 
caring more for the fundamental equities than the legal tech- 
nicalities of acase. On the bench he exhibited much dignity, 
and was by the legal profession held in the highest respect. 
His mental characteristics were strength and depth, rather 
than brilliancy. His intellect had none of the eccentricities 
of the individual usually termed ‘“genius,’”’ but the sturdy 
qualities of the methodical practitioner. He was courteous 
and dignified at all times; and, though strict as a disciplina- 
rian, was always pleasant and affable. Very few of his 
decisions were reversed, and the general opinion pronounced 
upon him by those of his profession who knew him best was 
that as a judge he was one of the best that ever, within their 
knowledge, sat on the bench. 


BODMANN, FERDINAND, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to- 
bacco merchant, was born July 16th, 1801, near Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,.Germany, died July 29th, 1874, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was the son of Lewis Charles Bodmann, judge of 
the supreme court in a German principality, residing in 
Hanau, near Frankfort. Ferdinand graduated with honor at 
the Bamberg College, in 1817, after which he was employed 
in a large banking-house in Frankfort, conducting the foreign 
correspondence of the house and becoming fitted for a busi- 
ness career. The father of our subject, possessed of an 
ample fortune, having witnessed the desolating wars of the 
first Napoleon, and being himself a staunch republican, deter- 
mined to leave his native country for the more tranquil and 
congenial shores of America. He arrived in this country, 
with three sons, early in 1822, his wife having died about 
eleven years previously. Hagerstown, Maryland, was his 

first place of settlement, and here, the subject of this sketch 
was successfully engaged in business until the death of his 
father, in 1828. Soon after this event, he disposed of his 
business in Hagerstown and moved to Cincinnati, at that 
time a very small place compared with its present dimen- 
sions. He at once commenced the erection of a large to- 
bacco factory on Main street, between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, and by close attention he soon built up a large and 
lucrative trade. The business flourished and profit accrued, 
and by the time railroads and telegraphs became tributary to 
commerce, Mr. Bodmann was in a condition to retire from 


active business, while still in the vigor of manhood. He | ness house in Louisville, Kentucky, 
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| always had faith in the future greatness of the city of his 


choice, and accordingly invested largely in real estate, which 
has since become very valuable; and by the erection of busi- 
ness and dwelling houses did much toward the growth of 
Cincinnati. During the civil war, he gave the government 
practical support. Mr. Bodmann married December 14th, 
1825, Miss Kate Poepplein, daughter of George M. Poepplein, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, from which union were born six 
children, of whom two only survive—a son and daughter. 
The eldest son, Charles, died May roth, 1875. He was the 
founder of the leaf tobacco trade of Cincinnati, and lived to 
see it assume great proportions. The surviving son is a 
merchant in Brussels, Belgium, and the daughter, widow of 
the late Joseph Reichart, lives at the homestead at Mount 
Auburn, with her mother. 


NEFF, PETER, retired merchant, born March 31st, 1798, 
at Frankford, near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. His ances- 
tors emigrated to this country from Switzerland before the 
American Revolutionary war. When he was very young his 
father died, and all the means of the family being required 
for the support of his mother and sisters, he was under the 
necessity of making a living for himself. Having received 
careful instruction in the plain branches of an English educa- 
tion, he left school at the age of fourteen, and obtained a 
clerkship in a Philadelphia firm, but embraced every oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. In arithmetical calculations he 
attained to a marked preéminence. When the war of 1812 
broke out, he was thrown out of employment, owing to the 
paralysis of trade; but when peace was proclaimed he again 
obtained a clerkship, and from that time was enabled to sup- 
port himself without depending upon the family for assist- 
ance. His assiduity and business ability attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Charles Bird, a prominent hardware merchant of 
Philadelphia, who was contemplating the establishment of a 
branch house at Baltimore. Mr. Neff was then twenty years 
of age. Receiving a favorable proposition from Mr. Bird, he 
entered into partnership with him. He was unacquainted 
with the business, but soon mastered its details, and by his 
strict integrity soon obtained an extensive credit, which he 
preserved untarnished during more than fifty years of active 
business life. In June, 1824, Peter Neff, with his brother 
William, visited Cincinnati. Although the city contained only 
about 15,000 inhabitants, he formed a favorable opinion of its 
future prospects. He proposed to his brother, that if he 
would leave Savannah and remove to Cincinnati, he would 
join him in the wholesale hardware business. They entered 
into partnership, and Mr. Peter Neff continued to reside in 
Baltimore to buy the goods, while Mr. William Neff, together 
with John and George, the only remaining male members of 
the family, united with them in establishing the first import-_ 
ing hardware house west of the Alleghanies. Only Peter 
was acquainted with the business. -He went to Cincinnati 
when the goods were unpacked, marked them, and fixed the 
price, which was firmly adhered to. The mercantile facilities 
of the new firm, and their high commercial credit, soon led 
to fortune. In 1827, Mr. Neff married Mrs. Isabella Lamson 
(Freeman), a lady as remarkable for her mental ability as for 
her personal graces, whose advice and assistance through life 
were of very great value to him. Her death occurred March 
6th, 1844, and was the severest trial he ever experienced. 
He never re-married. In 1828, Mr. Neff established a busi- 
which was very success- 
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ful, and in 1838 it was united with the Cincinnati house. In 
1835, he removed from Baltimore to Cincinnati. At the time 
of the death of his lovely and accomplished wife, his atten- 
tion was directed to the necessity for a cemetery for the city, 
and by his exertions and the assistance of other gentlemen, 
Spring Grove cemetery was purchased by subscription. 
Temperance reform found in him one of its best friends and 
most strenuous advocates. He earnestly supported the es- 
tablishment of the chamber of commerce, and was appointed 
one of its first vice-presidents. He always manifested a deep 
interest in the education of the young, especially in their re- 
ligious training, and the Sabbath schools ever found in him 
a liberal benefactor and wise counsellor. The organization 
and establishment of the Poplar Street Presbyterian church 
is due to him, and he devoted to it his personal supervision, 
and with his funds liberally supported it. During the war 
of the Rebellion he took very decided ground in favor of the 
United States government. Aschairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Hamilton county, he took a very active part in 
raising $250,000, which prevented a draft in the county. 
During the “Kirby Smith” raid, he was untiring in his 
efforts, and the records of the Ist reserve regiment bear wit- 
ness to his dévotion and zeal. For more than thirty-five 
years he was a member of the Presbyterian church, and for 
many years president of the board of trustees. Mr. Neff, 
during his long residence in Cincinnati, was always a liberal, 
public-spirited citizen, ever ready to aid in promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the city, and the cause of good 
morals and religion. 


WaATMOUGH, PENDLETON GAINES, liecutenant- 
commander United States navy, was born May 34d, 1828, in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, and living, April, 1879, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was the son of Hon. John G. Wat- 
mough, an officer of the war of 1812, and member of Con- 
gress. In his fourteenth year he was appointed midshipman, 
joining the line of battle ship ‘‘ Delaware,” under Commodore 
Morris and Commander David G. Farragut, in 1841, in which 
he cruised off the coast of Brazil, in the Mediterranean, and 
in 1844, being transferred to the ‘‘ Portsmouth ’’ and subse- 
quently tothe “Savannah,” on both inthe Pacific. Inthe latter 
vessel he took part in movements which, in conjunction with 
Fremont’s army operations, resulted in the annexation of 
California. In 1847 he was ordered to Annapolis for the 
completion of his studies, passed in 1848, and in the following 
year served on the steam frigate ‘‘ Mississippi” in the Medi- 
terranean. From that frigate he was transferred to the 
“Fredonia,” stationed at Valparaiso, remaining on her until 
the fall of 1853, when he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and 
returned home. In February, 1856, he was ordered to the 
United States steamship ‘‘ Portsmouth” for a cruise to China, 
which lasted two years. When the “ Portsmouth” sailed 
there were grave apprehensions of a war with England grow- 
ing out of the diplomatic differences concerning the enlisting 
of men for Russia in the Crimean war. Those apprehensions 
were ill-founded, but the United States ships found work to do 
in. Chinese waters during the war between England and 
China, in 1856. The Chinese fired upon Captain Foote, who 
commanded the United States expedition, and in retaliation for 
this outrage the ‘‘ Portsmouth ” and ‘‘ Levant” stormed, car- 
ried and occupied the barrier forts and destroyed the guns, 
war material and forts. The Chinese government apologized 
and admitted the justicé of these retakiatory acts, which gave 
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the United States a strong position in China which it had not 

previously held. His conduct in these engagements was 

highly complimented in a letter addressed by Captain Foote 

to the father of Lieutenant Watmough, under date of De- 

cember, 1856. In the same cruise he visited Siam, where 

friendly relations between that country and the United States 

were established. In 1858, having returned, he was ordered 

to the steamer “‘ Michigan’ on the lakes, but resigned in the 

spring of 1859. At the breaking out of the war of Secession 

he promptly tendered his services to the Navy Department 

and took charge of a battery at Havre-de-Grace. In May, 

1861, he was with the ‘“‘Union”’ off Charleston. In com- 

mand of the ‘Curlew’ he took part in the captures of Port 

Royal, Fernandina, Fort Pulaski, and Brunswick, and in the 

engagements before Savannah, where he commanded the 

“Potomska.”” In the fall of 1862 he commanded the cap- 

tured blockade-runner ‘‘ Memphis,” with which he aided in ° 
the blockade of Charleston. His vessel being sent home for 

repairs he was detailed to command the ‘Kansas,’ and, 

whilst she was being fitted out, took a battery with volunteer 

sailors to protect Harrisburg from Lee’s invasion. With the 

**Kansas’’ he blockaded Wilmington, North Carolina, under 

Admiral Lee, captured and destroyed several blockade-run- 

ners. He subsequently participated in Butler’s unsuccessful 

attack on Fort Fisher, and in the successful attack under 

Terry, took command of the post at Smithville, at the mouth 

of the Wilmington river, participated in Grant’s attack on 

Petersburg, and went to Richmond at the fall of that place. 

After endeavoring to cut off the escape of Confederate troops 

when Richmond was taken, and to aid in the capture of 
Wilkes Booth, he returned to Philadelphia and resigned from 
the service in August 1865. On leaving the service he came 
to Cleveland and was appointed collector of customs by 

President Grant in 1869, and reappointed in 1873. In ad- 
dition to that position he was interested in the Leader daily 
newspaper, and in several business enterprises; a director in 
the Northern Ohio Fair Association, a stockholder in the 
Steel Screw Company, Rocky River Railroad Company, and 
West Side Loan and Saving Institution. In the navy he 
achieved a fine reputation for personal bravery and patriotic 
services, while in civil life he was esteemed as a public- 
spirited citizen. He was always an active republican in 
politics. He married in Cleveland, in 1862, Miss Mary M. 
Merwin, grand-daughter of Governor Reuben Wood. One 
son and three daughters were the issue of this union. 


PAYNE, NATHAN P., merchant, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was born there August 13th, 1837. He was the oldest son of 
Hon. Henry B. Payne. His elementary education was re- 
ceived in the public schools of Cleveland. It was proposed 
that he should take the scientific course at Brown University, ~ 
and, to fit him for entering on this course, he attended Pierce 
Academy, at Middleborough, Massachusetts ; but a severe 
illness prevented him continuing his studies, and he returned 
home. In 1855, his health being somewhat improved, he 
took charge of the McIntosh nurseries at Cleveland, hoping 
the exercise and open-air occupation would tend to fully re- 
store his health. In 1857, having received benefit from his 
two years’ rest from study, he entered the employ of Perry, 
Cross & Co., coal dealers, at Cleveland. In course of time 
the firm’ was changed to Cross, Payne & Co., and finally 
to Payne, Newton & Co., he being the senior partner. The 
firm is widely known throughout the lake region for its 
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extensive business of mining and shipping Brier Hill and 
Massillon coal. He is an active and enterprising business 
man, a patriotic and public-spirited citizen, and enjoys great 
popularity with all classes of citizens and with men of all 
shades of political opinions. This fact was strikingly demon- 
strated at the spring’ election of 1875, when he was unani- 
mously nominated for mayor of Cleveland by the democrats 
and liberals, and was elected by a majority of about two 
thousand, although the city had for a long series of years 
been republican, and he was a decided democrat. His in- 
augural message was comprehensive and incisive, and bore 
strong indications that jobbery and corruption would be 
rooted up, and that important reforms and investigations 
would be entered upon. Though a thorough business man, 
keenly alive to every thing in the way of business enterprises, 
he has done a large amount of public service, and always to 
the satisfaction of his constituents. He served two terms in 
the board of education and six years in the city council, and 
his record in both these bodies was that of a hard-working, 
able and influential member. In business and public life 
he has always favored and aided enterprises calculated to 
foster and develop the prosperity of Cleveland. He has 
fully maintained the high character for honor, integrity and 
incorruptibility, which, in business or politics, has ever dis- 
tinguished the Payne family of Cleveland. 


Foos, JOSEPH, was born in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1767. His father was a native of Germany, and his 
mother a native of Wales. He removed with his parents to 
Tennessee, and afterward to Harrison county, Kentucky, 
where in 1797 he married Lydia Nelson, and the following 
year moved to the locality then called Franklin, that is now 
Columbus, Ohio, where he possessed a ferry over the Scioto, 
then a valuable privilege, and kept a house of entertainment 
for travelers. He was a man of much natural ability, and 
though he spoke German and_English with fluency and that 
elegance which proceeds from observation, his early educa- 
tion was defective. He had a remarkable memory, and his 
perceptive faculties large and so powerful that they enabled 
him to make the best use of the slight advantage afforded 
him by the forced stay in his tavern of an Irish schoolmaster 
who came to him in want. After a short course of lessons 
from this man, he made himself so proficient in writing that 
he subsequently carried on quite a voluminous correspond- 
ence with such men as Henry Clay, Thomas Ewing, Thomas 
Corwin, and General Harrison. He was a member of the 
first Ohio legislature, and in all served twenty-five sessions in 
house and senate. From so small a beginning in the educa- 
tion of the schools, he came to be regarded as a man of un- 
usual acquirements, and as a speaker he was regarded effect- 
ive and eloquent. Mainly by his persistent efforts the capital 
of the State was moved to Columbus, and in recognition of 
this fact the owners of the land on which the city now stands 
east of the river presented to him a square of ground, allow- 
ing him to select its locality. In the war of 1812, he served 
with distinction as an officer, being promoted for meritorious 
conduct from the rank of captain to that of brigadier general. 
During this war and the Indian war that followed, Franklin 
was an important military post, and his tavern the resort of 
the army officers. His opportunities at this time for making 
money were very great. The river was much wider then 
than it is now, and deeper. It lay across the high-road of 
travel for emigrants to Illinois, and the great caravans of 
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emigration tending westward frequently brought him for 
ferriage and entertainment three hundred dollarsaday. But 
his liberality was equal to his resources. His house was the 
rendezvous for political agitators, and they were always 
needy. Even in entertaining such men as Henry Clay there 
were times when more distinction than profit was the result. 
At this time the influence of Mr. Foos was great within the 
bounds of the State, but on offering he was defeated for Con- 
gress, and his property having depreciated by the changed 
circumstances of the country, he removed to Madison county 
and began farming. In 1825, he was appointed major-gen- 
eral of the State militia, and held the office until his death. 
When the subject of canals was in agitation, after the inspec- 
tion of the course of the Ohio and Erie Canal, and which 
followed upon the completion of the New York and Erie 
Canal under the lead of Dewitt Clinton, Mr. Foos directed 
his attention to the feasibility of a ship canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien. He opened correspondence with the Spanish 
authorities, and found them civil enough to furnish him the 
required information in furtherance of his plan for a grand 
passage between North and South America that would 
shorten the voyage to the Indies, and which as early as the 
sixteenth century attracted the attention of navigators, and 
thus while it gained the distinction among the ignorant of 
being called ‘‘Foos’ folly,” this idea, embodied in pamphlet 
and illustrated with a map, indicated the direction of his read- 
ing to be expansive, and after his death reflected credit on 
his name. When a controversy occurred in after years be- 
tween England and the United States on the subject of the 
correct and only feasible route via the Atrato river, and which 
route has been but recently surveyed, Tom Corwin arose in 
Congress and directed attention to the fact that the proposi- 
tion had originated years before with a citizen of Ohio. 
General Foos’ first wife died in 1810, leaving two sons and 
two daughters; and in 1812 he married Margaret Pfifer of 
Madison, from which union there resulted six children, five 
sons and one daughter. He died in 1832 and was buried at 
Columbus. ~ 


MOORE, REV. WILLIAM THOMAS, one of the most 
successful, scholarly, progressive, and popular clergymen of 
the Disciples’ or Christian church, was born in Henry 
county, Kentucky, August 27th, 1832. He is of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, his parents being Virginians. From them he in- 
herited great physical strength, and remarkable traits of 
character. The lofty forehead and heavy brows lend a pro- 
phetic aspect to one whose controlling virtue is benevolence; 
while his tall, angular figure, supporting a head so marked, 
indicates aman of uncommon natural ability. Many of the 
circumstances of his boyhood have helped to form his re- - 
markable character. His father, dying when this son was in 
his ninth year, left him and five other children dependent 
upon their mother and themselves; and the rugged discipline 


of toil and poverty, and the early struggles which naturally 


followed upon such conditions, led to the development of 
those elements of character which have placed him among 
the first preachers of his day. Having at an early age given 
evidence of mental vigor, and distinguished himself among 
his youthful associates by self-denial and perseverance, he 
ob:ained at home the rudiments of an English education, 
and at an early age entered the’ academy at Newcastle, 
Kentucky, where he studied and taught until 1855, when he 
entered Bethany college, Virginia. In 1858, he there gradu- 
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ated, was assigned to the duty of valedictorian of his class, 
and shortly afterward was called to the pastorate of the 
Christian church, at Frankfort, Kentucky. This position he 
held until 1864, when he resigned it on account of failing 
health, the result of over-study and continuous labor. In 
this year he married Miss Mary A., daughter of Governor R. 
M. Bishop, of Ohio. In 1865, after a few months rest, he was 
called to the pastorship of Jefferson Avenue Christian church, 
Detroit, Michigan. This charge, however, he resigned in 
the following year, to occupy a chair in the Kentucky univer- 
sity, when he was also invited to the charge of what is now 
the Central Christian church of Cincinnati. He accepted 
both positions, and delivered a brief course of lectures in the 
university every season while performing the duties of his 
pastorate, until 1869, when the growing importance of his 
work in Cincinnati compelled him to resign his chair in the 
university. Mr. Moore’s church, with a membership at pres- 
ent of about nine hundred, is the largest Protestant church 
and one of the most important in the city. In 1868, he 
made a trip to Europe, where he visited the principal cities 
and remarkable places, and on his return, resuming his posi- 
tion as pastor of the Central Christian church, he began the 
publication of the Christian Quarterly. A number of poems 
‘written by Mr. Moore and received with much public favor 
have been published from time to time. While they indicate 
pathetic power, tender beauty, and delicacy of feeling, he has 
chosen to satisfy his love of poetry and music by his appre- 
ciation of the excellencies of others, rather than by creations 
of his own. In religious literature, Mr. Moore excels, being 
a voluminous writer, and having produced a great many 
sermons, lectures, addresses, and controversial papers, those 
which have a prominent place among his literary productions 
being ‘Views of Life,” a book of beautiful and practical 
thoughts of an entertaining character, devoid of what is called 
the cant of the pulpit, and the ‘Living Pulpit of the Chris- 
tian Church.” He was several years literary editor of the 
American Christian Review, one of the compilers of the 
“Christian Hymn Book,” and editor of the ‘Christian 
Hymnal,” where his hand and taste may everywhere be seen. 
He edited Alexander Campbell’s ‘‘Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch,” and was until recently editor in chief of the Christian 
Quarterly, a periodical largely composed of doctrinal and 
polemical discussions, and regarded as one of the ablest of its 
kind in this country. Its editorial reviews were liberal and 
scholarly, and, in short, represented the theological ability of 
the denomination. At the close of the eighth volume he was 
compelled to suspend the publication of the Quarterly, mainly 
because he was simply not able to bear the burdens it im- 
posed. Its suspension was much regretted by a wide circle 
of readers. With other distinguished ministers of the Chris- 
tian church, Mr. Moore is also engaged in the preparation of 
a “Commentary on the New Testament,” the-book of “ Acts” 
having been assigned to him as his share of the work. One 
of the great labors of his life, as an executive officer of his 
church, is the part he took in the erection of that beautiful 
temple of worship, the Central Christian church of Cincin- 
nati. It is as an executive officer, in every arrangement 
requiring efficiency and energy in its execution, that he has 
been found to excel. When it became apparent that the 
Disciples should organize a uniform plan of church coépera- 
tion, he first indicated the methods necessary to attain that 
object. In the general convention, held in St. Louis in 1869, 


he offered a resolution submitting the whole matter of church 
Cc--21 
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codperation to a committee of twenty. This committee, of 
which he was chairman, composed of the ablest men in the 
church, met in Louisville, and reported a plan of organization 
that was generally adopted, and this, the first systematic at- 
tempt to organize the churches of the Disciples for codpera- 
tion in missionary work, is largely indebted to Mr. Moore for 
its success. In 1874, he was a delegate from the Disciples to 
the triennial conference of Free-will Baptists, held at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Here he delivered an earnest address 
on the faith and practices of the Disciples, and proposed the 
appointment of a committee to meet a committee from the 
general convention of Disciples to consider the matter of a 
union of these denominations. His address and proposition 
were by the conference enthusiastically received, and the 
committee they indicated was appointed, with Mr. Moore a 
member of it. Mr. Moore served for two years as corres- 
ponding secretary of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety —an organization of great promise of usefulness, and:in 
whose formation he was mainly instrumental. After the 
duties of this office had begun to assume a rather formidable 
shape, he was compelled to resign on account of the press of 
other engagements. After more than twelve years of success- 
ful labor with the Central Christian church, on the last Lord’s 
day of July, 1878, Mr. Moore resigned his pastorate, and 
sailed for Europe on the 3d of the succeeding month. This 
move was decided upon, not because of any dissatisfaction 
on his part or the part of the church with his work in Cincin- 
nati, for at no time during his pastorate was he more firmly 
established in his congregation, or his ministry more promis- 
ing, but the move was made because it seemed a larger field 
of usefulness was opened to him. He expects to make his 
home in England, but will assist in organizing and sustaining 
mission work in various fields on the Continent. At the time 
of his resignation, Mr. Moore had held the position of pastor 
to a Cincinnati church longer than any other Protestant min- 
ister in Cincinnati, and this fact, added to his acknowledged 
efficiency as a worker in local, religious, and reformatory 
movements, make his loss to the community deeply felt. 
There will be many prayers for his success in his new and 
important field of labor. 


KING, EDWARD A.., who, as colonel commanding the 
ist brigade of a division of the 14th army corps, was killed at 
the battle of Chickamauga, was born in Cambridge, Wash- 
ington county, State of New York, in 1814. He was a de- 
scendant of James King, who settled in Suffield, Connecticut, 
in the year 1678. In early life he emigrated with his father’s 
family to Ohio, where he subsequently studied law at 
Columbus and Cincinnati. But his predilections ‘were de- 
cidedly of a military character, and during the Texan struggle 
for independence, he raised a company in the city of New 
Orleans, reported with his command to General Sam Hous- 
ton, and served in Texas until her independence was 
acknowledged. In this service his health became seriously 
impaired, and he returned to the United States and took 
up his permanent residence in Dayton, Ohio. In 1844 he 
went to Europe, where he remained until the breaking 
out of the war with Mexico, when he returned and offered 
his services to his country. President Polk appointed him 
captain in the 15th regiment United States infantry, in which 
he served with distinction until the close of the war. He 
was with a detachment of his regiment and other troops, 
under command of Colonel McIntosh in the severe guerilla 
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fight at Tolome, on the 6th June, 1847, and in the fight under 
General Cadwallader, at the National bridge, June 11th and 
12th, 1847. He afterward participated with his regiment in 
the several bloody battles in the valley of Mexico, under 
General Scott, resulting in the capture of the City of Mexico. 
Colonel George W. Morgan commanded the regiment, and 
General Franklin Pierce the brigade to which he belonged. 
After the treaty of peace with Mexico, Colonel King returned 
to Ohio, and in the spring of 1849 crossed the plains to Cali- 
fornia. Returning again he was appointed postmaster at 
Dayton, by President Pierce, and after the election of Presi- 
dent Buchanan the position was again conferred upon him. 
So general was the satisfaction given in the discharge of his 
official duties, there was no competing applicant for the place. 
For many years, both before and after the Mexican war, 
Colonel King took an active part in all important matters 
connected with the militia of Ohio, and at the outbreak of the 
late war of the Rebellion, was colonel of the 1st regiment Ohio 
volunteer militia at Dayton, which city sent several organ- 
ized and equipped companies into the field. On the 17th 
April, 1861, the day of the proclamation of the governor of 
Ohio calling loyal men to the defense of their country, Col- 
onel King reported to Governor Dennison, and was immedi- 
ately placed in command of Camp Jackson (near Columbus), 
then in a chaotic state, but which he soon reduced to form 
and discipline. He was subsequently transferred to Camp 
Chase, where he remained in command until, without solici- 
tation on his part, he was appointed by President Lincoln 
lieutenant-colonel of the 19th regiment United States infan- 
try. His headquarters were, established at Indianapolis, 
where he proceeded to organize and superintend the recruit- 
ing of his regiment. While thus engaged in the summer of 
1862, when Kirby Smith invaded Kentucky, he took, at the 
request of Governor Morton, the temporary command of the 
68th regiment Indiana volunteers (all new recruits) to resist 
the enemy. After a brief but severe campaign, he was sent 
to the assistance of Colonel Wilder, at Munfordville, Ken- 
tucky, and participated in that severe engagement. He was 
surrendered with his regiment, and the other bodies of the 
federal troops, to an overwhelming force. It fell to his lot to 
deliver the surrender to the enemy, and the rebel general, 
Buckner, who while a prisoner of war had been in his charge 
at Indianapolis, treated him with, marked consideration. A 
beautiful incident connected with this capitulation was after- 
ward developed. When the 68th regiment was sent to the 
field, the ladies of Greensburg, Indiana, presented it with a 
rich silken flag. It was highly prized, and the regiment was 
loath to part with it. When it was determined to surrender, 
Colonel King wrapped the precious colors around his body, 
under his clothing. He wore them thus for thirteen days, 
saved them, and the regiment bore them into the bloody fight 
at Chickamauga. After the 68th Indiana regiment was ex- 
changed, the command was again pressed on Colonel King, 
who (obtaining leave from the War Department for that pur- 
pose) accepted it. In the summer of 1863, his health, which 
had been seriously impaired, becoming somewhat reéstab- 
lished, he again took the field, and was placed in command 
of the Ist brigade, General Reynolds’ division, 14th army 
' corps, commanded by General Thomas, at the head of which 
he distinguished himself during the advance from Tullahoma 
to northwestern Georgia, and in the effective crossing of the 
Tennessee river (his brigade being the first troops to cross, ) 
and capture of Shellmont, in the face of the enemy, At the 
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battle of Chickamauga his brigade was conspicuous-for its 
high state of discipline and gallantry. He fell at the close of 
the second day’s fight, shot in the forehead by a sharp- 
shooter. When our army fell back upon Chattanooga, 
Colonel King’s body was buried outside our lines, and the 
grave carefully marked, and after the battle of Mission 
Ridge, his remains were recovered and brought home to 
Dayton for interment. On the 29th and 3oth January, 1864, 
his body lay: in state at the court house, in a handsome 
casket resting on a catafalque, prepared for the occasion by 
the members of the old Dayton light guard, with which the 
deceased had long been associated. The four sides of the cat- 
afalque were respectively inscribed: ‘‘Contreras,’’ ‘‘ Molino 
del Rey,” ‘“Chepultepec,” ‘‘ Chickamauga.” It was visited by 
thousands who called to pay their respects to the memory of © 
the gallant dead. On the 31st January, his body was buried 
at Woodland cemetery with military honors, the 2d regiment 
Ohio volunteer militia, Colonel J. G. Lowe commanding, act- 
ing as escort. The pall-bearers were composed of officers of 
the Mexican war and the war of the Rebellion. The funeral 
was by far the largest ever known in Dayton. Few men 
more thoroughly commanded the confidence and respect of 
all who knew him than Colonel Edward A. King. He was 
a gallant soldier, a ripe scholar, a good citizen, a man of 
noble character, and high sense of honor, and whose love of 
country was so true that he laid down his life at her call. 
Just before his death he had been promoted to the colonelcy 
of the 6th regiment United States regular infantry. 


TELFORD, JOHN GILMORE, physician, was born 
in Scott county, Kentucky, March, 1792. His father, Alex- 
ander Telford, left Kentucky in 1805, and moved to Mont- 
gomery county, Ohio, where he remained one year. Then re- 
moved to Miami county, where he brought up his large family. 
John Gilmore was not a robust boy, and as his tastes were 
more for books than tilling the ground, his father gave him all 
the opportunities the country at that time afforded for edu- 
cating himself. He went to school in and about Troy, Ohio, 
and at Georgetown, Kentucky, until he commenced the study 
of medicine with Dr. Asa Coleman, completing his studies 
with Dr. Daniel Drake, of Cincinnati, Ohio. He married, 
at the age of twenty-five, Mrs. Lucy Barbee Kyle, who 
bore him six children, four of whom died in early infancy. ° 
One son, Charles L. Telford, of Cincinnati, lived to be thirty- 
one years of age, and one daughter still living. With small 
means, the young doctor began life in Troy, Ohio. The first - 
year of his marriage, he built the house in which he lived 
and died. He was successful in his profession and accumu- 
lated some means. His habits of life were simple and un- 
ostentatious. Ever generous and hospitable, his house was 
always open to entertain either his friends or those in need 
of a home, to whom he gave unsparingly and cheerfully of 
all his home afforded. He practiced medicine more as a 
matter of duty than from love of it, and gradually resigned 
it as he grew older. As a family physician, as county treas- 
urer, as county clerk of court, for three successive terms, 
seven years each, as director and president of the Dayton 
and Michigan Railway Company, as president of the Miami 
county Branch of the State Bank of Ohio, he was for the 
larger portion of his life among the men most prominent in 
the public business of the district of the State in which he 
lived. His reliability of character and his unsullied integrity 


' were his tower of strength. He scorned all bribes to dis- 
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honesty and temptations to falsehood as beneath the notice 
of a gentleman. His character commanded universal esteem 
and universal confidencé. He was firm and decided for the 
right, yet forbearing and conciliatory in spirit. For nearly 
fifty years he was an active and efficient member of the Pres- 
byterian church. His great desire in life was to be useful 
and do good. The Bible was his daily study. He said he 
took it just as it was and he needed no other guide to direct 
him in his course of life. . He was a consistent, earnest 
christian man, with a kindness of heart rarely met, loving 
_ and forgiving and ever ready to help the needy or oppressed. 
His deep interest in young men was unusually strong. There 
are not a few who owe to Dr. Telford their success in life. 
Often did he deny himself, that he might assist young men in 
educating themselves. He was always a student, taking 
great pleasure in acquiring knowledge, and a close and con- 
stant reader, trying to keep pace with the times in which he 
lived, in science, politics, and religion. He was a particularly 
modest man, making no display of his learning or attain- 
ments, ever willing to impart the former or assist in any way. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, iron master and capitalist, of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, was born near what is now called Ripley, in Brown 
county, Ohio, January 14th, 1808. His parentage is Scotch- 
Irish, his ancestors having removed from Inverary, Argyle- 
shire, Scotland, into the province of Ulster, Ireland, near 
Londonderry. Their descendants of a hundred years after- 
ward emigrated to America, and settled in Augusta county, 
Virginia, and gave to the State of Virginia, and subsequently 
to the State of Tennessee, men- who attained to civil and 
military distinction, The grandparents of our subject re- 
moved from Virginia to Bourbon county, Kentucky, in 1790, 
and from thence, in 1798, to that part of Ohio first called 
Adams county, subsequently divided into Brown and other 
counties, and settled at a place then called Staunton, but 
which is now Ripley, Ohio, where he was born, and where, 
in his early manhood, he engaged in business with an uncle, 
and from thence went to Hanging Rock. Here, in 1833, he 
was employed in building the old Hanging Rock Iron Forge, 
long since demolished, and the same year he, with Andrew 
Ellison, built Lawrence Furnace for J. Riggs & Co., and took 
stock in it. These were the first iron works m which he 
engaged, but it was a beginning that gave him experience so 
needful in the many similar enterprises he afterward origi- 
nated and controlled. In 1834, with Robert Hamilton, he 
built Mount Vernon Furnace, and removed from Hanging 
Rock to manage it. From this furnace grew up those large 
iron interests which for a period of thirty years afterward 
were known under the firm name of Campbell, Ellison & 
Co., of ‘Cincinnati. It was here he made the change of 
placing the boilers and hot blast over the tunnel head, thus 
utilizing the waste gases—a proceeding now generally adop- 
ted by the charcoal furnaces of that locality and others else- 
where in the United States. In 1837, through the guarantee 
against any loss by Mr. Campbell and three other iron mas- 
ter, Vesuvius Furnace was induced to test the hot blast prin- 
ciple. This, the first hot blast ever erected in America, was 
put up by William Firmstone, and though, by those opposed 
to the principle, it was contended that by it the iron would 
be weakened and rendered unfit for casting purposes, the 
result proved satisfactory to all concerned in producing an 
increased quantity of iron of the desired quality for foundry 
use. The active interest taken by Mr. Campbell in the first 
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geological survey of the State led him to an appreciation of 
the fact that this iron region was destined to become one of 
the most important in the country. By personal inspection 
he selected and secured by patent from the general govern- 
ment, or purchased at low figures, the vast tracts of mineral 
land in the several counties where his furnaces are now 
located. In 1844, with Mr. John Peters, he built Greenup 
Furnace, Kentucky, and, in 1846, Olive Furnace, Ohio, to 
which has since been added the Buckhorn Furnace. In 
1847, he built the Gallia Furnace. In 1849, he became 
prime mover and principal stockholder in the organization 
of the Ohio Iron and Coal Company (composed of twenty- 
four members, twenty of whom were iron masters), and was 
made its president. This company purchased four hundred 
acres of land three miles above Hanging Rock, and laid out 
the town of Ironton. Mr. Campbell gave the new town its 
name, the first of some five towns afterward so called in the 
United States. The propriety of the name becomes more 
and more apparent as time passes. At the same time the 
stockholders in the town site obtained a charter and projected 
a railroad from the town back into the country some sixteen 
miles, which has since been known as the Iron Railroad, 


_and connects Ironton with a number of furnaces and with 


a number of other iron and coal interests. This was the 
beginning of the present flourishing city, and inasmuch 
as Mr. Campbell was the principal in projecting these 
interests, he is justly entitled to the honor of being called 
the father of these enterprises and founder of Ironton. 
In 1849, he built Keystone Furnace. In 1850, he removed 
from Hanging Rock to Ironton, and, with the Ohio Iron 
and Coal Company, purchased Lagrange Furnace. The 
same year he built the stove foundry of Campbell, Ellison 
& Co., and, in 1851, was one of the founders of the 
Iron Bank of Ironton, now known as the First National 
Bank. In 1852, besides taking large stock in the Ironton 
Rolling Mill, now known as the New York and Ohio Iron 
and Steel Works he subscribed for one-half the stock for 
building the Olive Foundry and Machine Shop. He also 
purchased the celebrated Hecla cold-blast furnace. In 1853, 
he became one of the largest stockholders in the Kentucky 
Iron, Coal, and Manufacturing Company, which founded the 
town of Ashland, Kentucky. With Mr. D. T. Woodrow, he 
built Howard Furnace. In 1854, with S.S. Stone, of Troy, 
New York, and others of Ironton, he built a large establish- 
ment for the manufacture of the iron beam plow. The same 
year he built the Madison Furnace, and also became one of 
the heaviest stockholders in the erection of the Star Nail 
Mill, one of the largest in the country, and now known as 
the Bellefont Iron Works. In 1855, with Hon. V. B. Horton, 
at Pomeroy, he influenced the establishment of the first 
telegraphic communication between these cities and Cin- 
cinnati. In 1856, with Colonel William M. Bolles and 
others, he built Monroe Furnace, the largest charcoal 
furnace in the region. This and the Washington Furnace 
are now under the firm name of Union Iron Company, of 
which Mr. Campbell is president. In 1857, his rolling mill 
interests extended to Zanesville, Ohio, where he was one of 
the incorporators of the Ohio Iron Company. The Oak 
Ridge Furnace was operated by him at this date, but for a 
short time only. The stress at this time upon the iron mar- 
ket was relieved by the high prices obtained during the war. 
His loyalty to the government, although constantly devoted 
to business, has distinguished him as a very public-spirited 
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citizen, Of the fourteen furnaces in which he has been 
engaged, he retains a controlling interest in eight, and has 
lately been interested in the erection of the Ironton Furnace. 
This makes the eleventh furnace that he has assisted to build. 
Of large frame and strong constitution, he now possesses 
and enjoys a healthy and active old age. During his long 
industrial career, he has experienced the common successes 
and reverses attendant upon all business life, but, in the 
latter, his indomitable energy and unyielding pluck have 
been most remarkably displayed. He possesses, in a very 
high degree, the happy faculty of taking all things in a 
pacific manner, and, regarding everything from a philosophi- 
cal standpoint, he is seldom materially disturbed by an 
approaching business crash, as he realizes the fact that the 
highest wave must ultimately fall to the level. Although his 
parents were wealthy at their decease, yet they were of but 
little assistance to him, and his life exhibits what can be 
accomplished by industry and integrity, combined with good 
judgment. He has done more toward developing the 
resources of the Hanging Rock iron region, and at present 
controls more real estate and iron interests in it, than any 
other of its present iron masters. 


PECK, HIRAM D., Judge of the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati, was born near Cynthiana, Kentucky, March 23d, 
1844, the son of John W. and Jane Peck. His paternal 
grandfather, Hiram Peck, was one of the founders of Mont- 
pelier, and was colonel of Vermont troops in the war of 1812. 
His mother’s maiden name was Veach, a Virginia family, 
while she was descended on her mother’s side from the family 
of Broadwells, of New Jersey. Having completed a prepara~ 
tory course at the academy in Cynthiana, under the direction 
of Rev. Carter Page, our subject entered the Miami Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in 1862, at the age of 
eighteen. He then enlisted in the 86th Ohio Volunteer 

“Infantry, and served from May till September, when he 
returned home to engage in the study of law, in accordance 
with his purpose formed in early boyhood. He accordingly 
entered Harvard Law School, where he assiduously applied 
himself to his studies and graduated in 1865. He at once 
took up the practice of law in Cincinnati, where he has prac- 
ticed successfully ever since. From 1873 to 1876 he served 
as assistant city solicitor, and in 1876 was elected city solic- 
itor, which office he filled in a most creditable manner for 
two years. He then formed a partnership with Mr. Goss, 
with whom he was associated during the remainder of his 
practice. In the Spring of 1883 Mr. Peck was nominated by 
the Democratic party for the office of Judge of Superior 
Court, and was elected by a handsome majority. Through- 
out his professional career Judge Peck has been a most thor- 
ough and methodical student of the law in which he has be- 
come thoroughly grounded. As an advocate his strength 
does not lie in his powers of oratory or fluency of speech, 
thosé native gifts and attributes which too frequently consti- 
tute the basis of a superficial brilliancy, but in his thorough 
knowledge of the law and his earnest, clear, and incisive 
manner in which he presents his cases. His studious habits 
combined with his analytic and methodical caste of mind 
peculiarly adapt him for the responsible position he now occu- 
pies. He is the author of two popular works on law, both of 
which exhibit the superior ability of Judge Peck. His first 
publication, entitled “ Peck’s Municipal Laws of Ohio,” ap- 
peared in 1875, a book containing nearly five hundred pages, 
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In the preparation of this work he made a most thorough 
study of the municipal laws of different countries, going 
back to the age of free cities in Europe. The work has 
since been revised and forms a most valuable acquisition to | 
the law library. The second book, entitled “Township Offi- 
cers’ Guide,” appeared in 1880. It contains upwards of four 
hundred pages and has met with great public favor. Among 
the public institutions with which he has been identified 
might be mentioned the Cincinnati University, of which he 
has been a trustee since 1878, and also Longview Asylum, 
of which he was director from 1878 to 1880. In politics he 
is most emphatically a Democrat, and takes a very active 
and influential part in the political movements of his party. 
Judge Peck was married November 18th, 1868, to Miss Har- 
riet E. Weld, of Boston, Mass., of the wealthy and influen- 
tial family of thatname. Three children have been born of 
the union. 


PERKINS, WILLIAM LEE, lawyer, born in Ashford, 
Windham county, Connecticut, January 22d, 1799, and who, 
in April, 1882. was living in Painesville, Lake county, Ohio, _ 
was the son of William Perkins, a lawyer of distinction in 
Connecticut, who held at times the office of State’s attorney 
and State senator. The family was of English origin, his 
great grandfather, John Perkins, having emigrated from Lon- 
don and settled in Sutton, Massachusetts. His grandfather, 
Isaac Perkins, a respectable farmer, removed from Massa- 
chusetts to Connecticut. By his mother’s side he was de- 
scended from Thomas Lee, who sailed from England with 
his family in 1641 and died on shipboard. The family settled 
in Saybrook, Connecticut. The eldest son, Thomas, mar- 
ried Sarah Kirtland; their eldest child, John, married Eliza- 
beth Smith, of Lyme; and the oldest child of this marriage, 
who was also named John, married three times, his third wife, 
Abigail Tully, of Saybrook, becoming the mother of Andrew 
Lee. He married Eunice Hall of Wallingford, their second 
daughter, Mary, marrying William Perkins of Ashford, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1795, William Lee Perkins being the third in their 
family of eleven children. His early education was obtained 
in the district schools. He was unable, on account of ill 
health, to enter Yale College, where his father and brothers 
were educated. In 1821 he commenced the study of law, 
finishing in the office of Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, subse- 
quently United States commissioner of patents. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Hartford, Connecticut, May, 1824, and at 
once removed to Windsor, where he practiced four years. 
In 1828 he removed to Ohio, settling at Painesville. His cre- 
dentials from the leading lawyers and public men of Con- 
necticut, immediately secured a good practice, and he divided 
with Reuben Hitchcock the leadership of the Painesville bar, 
being generally engaged in opposition to him in all the prom- 
inent suits. He was elected by the whigs in 1840 to repre- 
sent the county in the legislature. In 1843 he was elected to 
the senate, holding the position four years. During his suc- 
cessive terms in the legislature he was chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee and common school committee. Among the 
important measures which he originated and carried through 
to a place on the statute book was the act relating to insur- 
ance for the benefit of the orphans and widows, which ena- 
bled the insurance of a husband’s life for the benefit of his 
wife and children. The measure was opposed strongly and 
two sessions were consumed before the attempts to enact it 
into a law were successful. Another bill in the same direc- 
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tion, being for the protection of the wife’s interest, was that 
protecting the property of the wife against execution levied 
to satisfy the debts of the husband. This also was opposed 
but was carried through to the statute-book. In the legislature 
and out of it he was the voluntary champion of woman’s 
rights and the zealous worker for the remedying of woman's 
wrongs, although not by any means an advocate of ‘“‘wom- 
an’s rights” in the later and more “advanced” acceptation 
of the term. The women of Ohio were placed under great 
obligations to him by his-energetic and steadfast efforts in 
their behalf,and those obligations were very generally ac- 
knowledged by them, In 1844, he was nominated by the 
whigs as one of the Presidential electors, and in 1848 was a 
member of the whig convention that nominated Zachary Tay- 
lor for the Presidency. He was for many years prosecuting 
attorney of Geauga county, and also of Lake county after 
it was formed out of a portion of Geauga. He was for three 
years mayor of Painesville; was an active and earnest mem- 
ber of the local school board, and his services were in fre- 
quent demand as adviser, advocate, and arbitrator in matters 
of local importance and controversies arising from them. In 
1868, an attack of paralysis impaired his capacity for hard 
work and he contracted his legal practice, but without en- 
tirely abandoning it until 1874, when his last argument was 
made before the supreme court of Ohio, after a full half cen- 
tury of successful and honorable legal practice. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian church, always active in its 
affairs, and contributing liberally to its support. He took 
special interest in the Sunday-school, with which he was for 
many years intimately and laboriously connected. He was 
regarded as a peace-maker and general adviser for the set- 
tlement of local disputes and troubles of all kinds; a good 
lawyer, quiet and unassuming, whose long and honorable 
career in public, professional, and private life secured him 
general respect and esteem. He was twice married; first in 
1827 to Miss Julia Gillette, of Connecticut, by whom he had 
one son, William, in the employ of Pratt & Co., of Buffalo; 
and again in 1837 to Margaretta S. Waite, a widow, by whom 
he had six children of whom four died. The survivors were, 
Mary L., married to Charles H. Morley, of Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, and George, assistant editor of the Chicago Times. Mr. 
Perkins died December 2d, 1882. 


JACKSON, WILLIAM JONES, Columbus, is a civil 
engineer. He was born August 25th, 1820, at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and is the second son of James and Salina 
(Jones) Jackson. His parents immigrated to that State from 
Colerain, Ireland, in the year 1817. His father engaged in 
merchandising in Pennsylvania for seven years, when he 
’ removed with his family to Henry County, Tennessee, where 
he resided until 1832. He then removed to Ohio, and settled 
at Maumee City. Prior to the date of his removal to Ohio 
he had been appointed agent of the Ottawa Indians by Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson, which position he held for four years. 
He died in 1835 at Maumee City. His widow survived him 
until 1855. There were born of this union two sons and 
four daughters. Richard, the eldest son, is dead, and Will- 
iam J. is the second son. Eliza M., the eldest daughter, was 
married to H. W. Horton, of Tennessee. Anna M., the 
second daughter, became the wife of Dr. O. White, of Mau- 
mee. City. Charlotte T., the third daughter, was married to 
James H. Forsyth, also of Maumee City. She is the mother 
of General James W. Forsyth, of the United States regular 
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army. Susannah D., the fourth daughter, was married to 
George W. McCann, of Napoleon, Ohio. Two daughters 
died in childhood. In 1838 the subject of this sketch was ap- 
pointed to a position in the engineering department for the 
construction of the Miami and Erie Canal, and served in all 
Capacities during the progress of that work from axman up. 
In 1844 he was married to Miss Susannah D. Burlin, of 
Damascus, Henry County, Ohio, where he settled and en- 
gaged in farming. The offspring of this union were four 
sons and one daughter. Andrew, the eldest, is now located ° 
at Sault Ste-Marie, Michigan, where he is in government em- 
ployment upon the canal locks. He is thirty-nine years of 
age and is unmarried. Albert S., the second son, is now en- 
gaged as a railroad engineer. Frederick W., the third son, 
was drowned at Piqua, Ohio, July 3d, 1867, Daniel T., the 
fourth son, is in mercantile business at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fannie S., the only daughter, is the wife of A. M. Bowdle, 
who resides at Piqua, Ohio. Mr. Jackson was elected auditor 
of Henry County, O.,in 1849, and removed to Napoleon, the 
county-seat. He discharged the duties of that office four years. 
In 1853 he was appointed resident engineer on the middle di- 
vision of the Miami and Erie Canal, and served three years. 
In 1857 he engineered the construction of an enlargement of 
the Lewistown reservoir. In the Fall of the same year he was 
elected on the Democratic ticket as the representative of the 
counties of Henry and Putnam in the Lower House of the 
Ohio Legislature, and during its sessions was chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, and was also a member of other 
important committees. In 1860 Mr. Jackson was one of the 
lessees of the public works of Ohio, and so remained until 
1872. He was, for a portion of the time, superintendent of 
the middle division of the Miami and Erie Canal, and after- 
ward the general superintendent for all the canals of Ohio. 
He subsequently sold out his interest as a lessee of the pub- 
lic works and resigned the office of general superintendent 
and engaged in general railroad and canal contracting. In 
May, 1878, he was appointed Chief Engineer of Public 
Works by Governor R. M. Bishop and served for two years. 
He was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in 1858, but never engaged in active practice. He has been 
a prominent member of the Free and Accepted Order of 
Masons, having taken all the degrees up to and including 
that of Knights Templar. Mr. Jackson has spent the best 
years of his life in connection with the public works of Ohio. 
The present generation does not look with favor upon inter- 
nal communication by canals. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Ohio canals contributed more toward 
the rapid development of the State than all other causes 
combined. There were a few men of broad and deep minds 
who figured conspicuously in the early history of the State, 
and to whom we owe a deep debt of gratitude. Among 
other measures of great wisdom they conceived the project 
of connecting Lake Erie and the Ohio River by a canal. 
Among the most thoughtful, practical, and zealous advo- 
cates of this grand scheme was Governor Ethan A. Brown. 
In his inaugural address, delivered December 14th, 1818, he 
sounded the key-note that finally gave to Ohio a system of 
water communication which contributed to the health, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of the people of the State to an extent 
that will only be appreciated and believed when a complete 
history of the public works shall be written. He said: “If 
we would raise the character of our State by increasing in- 
dustry and our resources, it seems necessary to improve the 
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internal communications, and open a cheaper way to market 
. for the surplus produce of a large portion of our fertile 
country.” Governor Brown, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture on January 8th, 1819, strongly urged legislative action 
in favor of constructing canals. Among other things he 
said: “The evidence in the Old World is ample, in the 
United States sufficient. Massachusetts, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina have proved the usefulness of artificial navi- 
gation. New York is making progress in a work in gran- 
deur not surpassed by the achievements of art that con- 
nect by water the North Sea with the English Channel, the 
Caspian with the Baltic, or the Mediterranean with the Bay 
of Biscay.” Mr. Kerr, a representative from Ross County, 
on the 14th day of January, 1820, moved a resolution re- 
questing the Governor to communicate to the House any 
information in his possession which he thought proper, re- 
specting the practicability of connecting the Ohio River and 
Lake Erie by a canal. On January 2oth, of the same year, 
the Governor communicated to the Speaker of the House the 
information sought. That State paper proved to be one of 
the ablest, most thorough and comprehensive of all the canal 
documents of the State. Mr. Williams, of the House com- 
mittee, to whom was referred so much of the Governor's 
message as relates to canals, made an elaborate-report on the 
3d day of January, 1822, and also introduced a bill entitled, 
“An act authorizing an examination into the practicability 
of connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River by a canal.” 
The bill was passed, and was signed by John Bigger, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Allen Trimble, Speaker 
of the Senate, January 31st, 1822. Section second enacted 
that Benjamin Tappan, Alfred Kelly, Thomas Worthington, 
Ethan A. Brown, Jeremiah Morrow, Isaac Minor, and Eben- 
ezer Buckingham be appointed a Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners. The Board filed its first report January 4th, 1823. 
This, in brief, was the first beginning of that important 
movement in favor of a system of internal improvements by 
and through which Ohio was enabled, in a comparatively 
short period of time, to reach the third place in the sister- 


hood of States, though her population was only fifteen inhab- 


itants to the square mile, and the northwestern portion of 
the State was little less than a wilderness when the system 
was inaugurated by State authority. The genius of internal 
improvements in this country was, probably, DeWitt Clinton, 
Governor of New York, who, by his individuality of char- 
acter, boldness of conception, great executive ability, and 
thorough and practical knowledge of the best modes of devel- 
oping the resources of a new country, attracted the attention 
of the ablest and most energetic men of his time. Among 
these were Governor Brown, of Ohio, and his earnest co-la- 
borers. The ‘Civil Engineer and Herald of Internal Im- 
provement,” edited and published at Columbus, by John 
Kilbourn, was a product of the spirit which prevailed among 
the people of that day. It was especially designed “to pro- 
mulgate new discoveries and improvements, and the progress 
of works in this branch of human pursuit.” The first num- 
ber was issued June 28th, 1828. Although Mr. Jackson had 
no connection with the public works system until it had long 
been in operation, he quickly imbibed the progressive spirit 
which animated its most zealous advocates. He says: ‘The 
greatest speech and strongest argument I ever read in favor 
of an internal canal system was delivered by Horatio Seymour, 
of New York, before the Canal Committee of the Legislature 
of his State, April gth, 1878.” The speeches and correspond- 
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ence of that great man upon this subject, now in the possession 
of Mr. Jackson, would make an important addition to the ar- 
chives of the public works of this State. Mr. Jackson, in com- 
mon with Horatio Seymour and other men who thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the importance of the canals to a 
State, believes that “their perpetuation for purposes of trans- 


’ portation and hydraulic uses are of inestimable value. Aside 


from his official reports made while connected with the public 
works Mr. Jackson has contributed to the press much rare 
and important information concerning the Ohio canals. His 
views in regard to their preservation are regarded as emi- 
nently sound and practical, and have been received with 
high favor by all who have taken an interest in their main- 
tenance. The magnificent men who contributed so largely 
to the prosperity and greatness of the State by pushing 
to completion this grand system of internal improvements 
have nearly all passed away. No truer or fitter representa- 
tive of those stalwart spirits is now on the stage of action than 
William J. Jackson. He possesses not only the accumulated 
knowledge of over forty years of close observation of the con- 
struction and the operation of the Ohio canals, but is familiar 
with the relations which they sustain to hygiene, agriculture, 
commerce, and manufacturing. He may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a man eminently qualified to write such a history 
of the public works of Ohio as will prove of incalculable 
value to the people of the new States which will rise up and 
become members of our confederation as well as to those 
who are building up free and independent commonwealths 
in remote countries. Mr. Jackson is a Democrat of the order 
of “Saint Hickory,’’ whose name he bears. In every position 
which he filled, whether in connection with the public works, 
whether as a county officer, legislator, or private citizen, his 
record is untarnished. 


SWAYNE, WAGER, soldier and lawyer, was born in 
Columbus, Ohio, November tioth, 1834, son of Chief Justice 
N. H. Swayne. He was educated at Yale, graduating in 
1856; he also graduated at the Cincinnati Law School, and 
in the fall of that-year he commenced the practice of law in 
partnership with his father, Hon. N. H. Swayne. He entered 
the army as major of the 41st regiment Ohio Volunteers, at 
Camp Chase, on the 31st August, 1861, and for his activity 
and energy in recruiting the regiment he was promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel. The regiment, then under the command 
of General Pope, participated in the actions against New 
Madrid, Missouri, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, and after the 
battle of Shiloh, in the taking of Corinth, in the pursuit of 
Beauregard’s forces, and in the battles of Iuka, Corinth, etc. 
He was made colonel of the regiment for distinguished gal- 
lantry andefficiency. In the spring of 1863 he was appointed 
provost-marshal of Memphis. This duty was performed 
with an administrative ability and just discrimination which 
afterward became more widely known. He reénlisted his 
regiment for the three years’ service, and it formed part of 
Sherman’s army in the march to the sea. In 1865 he was 
brevetted brigadier-general for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices, and soon after was struck by an exploding shell, from 
which he suffered the loss of his right leg. March qth, 1865, 
he was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, vice An- 
drew Johnson, resigned, and on his return to Columbus was 
presented by his fellow-townsmen with a magnificent sword, 
belt and sash, in token of their admiration and esteem ; 
and before he had quite recovered from his wound he was 
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selected by General Howard as one of the assistant commis- 
sioners of freedmen’s affairs, sent south, and placed in charge 
of the State of Alabama. The military command of the 
forces in that State was afterward added to his charge ; anda 
little later he was appointed colonel of the 45th regiment of 
infantry in the regular army of the United States, in which 
he afterward received the brevet rank of a general officer. 
In June, 1872, he removed to Toledo, Ohio, where he at once 
formed a partnership with John R. Osborn, of that city, in 
the practice of law, and afterward took a very active part in 
developing and increasing the railroad facilities, and as a 
member of the board of education in promoting the educa- 
tional interests of the city. In December, 1868, he married 
Miss Ellen Harris, daughter of Alfred Harris, Esq., of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


DICKSON, WILLIAM MARTIN, lawyer and jurist, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was born in Scott county, Indiana, on the 
Igth September, 1827. He was the son of Richard L. Dick- 
son, a farmer, and grandson of Rev. Jacob Dickson, who for 
more than half a century served and was beloved by the 
people of Mouswald parish, near Dumfries, Scotland. His 
mother, a native of Virginia, was a woman of much force of 
character, and took great interest in the proper education of 
her children. First passing through Hanover College, Indi- 
ana, next through Madison University, into which the former 
had been merged, he finally entered Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio, whence he graduated in 1846, fifth in a class 
of nineteen. The expenses of his education were defrayed 
by the proceeds of work he performed himself. During the 
two years following his graduation he studied law while 
teaching school for a living, and was admitted to practice in 
Lexington, Kentucky. He then attended Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 1850. In that year, as 
an entire stranger and without a friend, he arrived in Cincin- 
nati, where his scholastic attainments soon secured for him 
the position of teacher of Greek in St. John’s College. In 
1853 he was elected on the independent free school ticket, 
prosecuting attorney of the police court. The year following 
he resigned that position to enter the law office of Taft & 
Key, and by mutual arrangement his interest in this firm 
being the following year transferred to A. F. Perry, Mr. Dick- 
son then established himself in business alone. In 1859 he 
was, to fill a vacancy, appointed by Governor S. P. Chase, 
judge of the common pleas court, and in 1860 was nominated 
Presidential elector for Mr. Lincoln. In 1862 he declined 
the proffered appointment of assistant judge advocate, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel on the staff of General George 
B.-McClellan, but during the threatened siege of Cincinnati 
in 1863, by Kirby Smith’s troops, he was appointed com- 
mandant of the negro forces, and organized the famous 
“Black Brigade of Cincinnati,” the first organization of the 
colored race for military purposes in the United States. Its 
services in the defence of Cincinnati became an important 
chapter in the war history of the city, and its gratitude and 
admiration for the unselfish and patriotic action of its com- 
mandant were shown by the presentation to him in Septem- 
ber, 1863, of a sword accompanied by resolutions of thanks 
and esteem for his course, advocating and insisting upon the 
recognition of the colored man’s right to defend his country in 
a military capacity on an equal footing with his white fellow- 
citizens. Judge Dickson has been for many years a trustee of 
the Ohio Medical College, and has taken great interest in its 
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welfare. In 1867 his health broke down, and although relax- 
ation and foreign travel were sought to restore his accustomed 
vigor, he was not enabled to again engage in regular prac- 
tice. Always influential in politics and a student of political 
history, he was never an cffice-seeker. Bred an abolition 
whig, and one of the first to engage in the organization of the 
republican party, he advocated the freedom of the slave, his 
enlistment as a soldier, and the recognition of his civil and 
political equality. In August, 1862, one month before Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued his emancipation proclamation, Judge 
Dickson wrote to the Secretary, Mr. Chase, counseling that 
a measure of universal amnesty be sent to the confederate 
president and government, conditioned upon the return of 
the rebel States to their allegiance, with the alternative, if not 
done in a given time, of freedom for the slaves, and the gift 
to them in certain States of their master’s lands. Mr. Chase 
responded in a tone of discouragement, and made no allusion 
to his suggestion. Nevertheless, on the 22d of the following 
September, the terms embodied in his letter were by Presi- 
dent Lincoln offered in his celebrated proclamation to the 
Southern States. Judge Dickson held close and friendly re- 
lations with both Secretaries Stanton and Chase, and received 
from them letters of thanks for the valuable support and 
advice he frequently gave them. His able services in the 
legal profession, and undoubted advance to the front rank of 
advocates were prevented by the failure of his health while 
in the prime of life. Not alone in the ranks of his profession 
was he an exceptionally progessive and useful citizen, but as 
a writer his frequent contributions to the press of the country 
were marked by deep thought, originality of conception, and 
sound logic, while his addresses to educational institutes were 
conspicuous for erudition and sound scholarship. A man of 
large brain and nervous power, he was a determined and | 
successful worker in everything which enlisted his active 
sympathy and labors. On the roth October, 1852, he mar- 
ried at Lexington, Kentucky, Miss Annie Marie, the daughter 
of Dr. John T. Parker, a lineal descendant of General Benja- 
min Logan, of Kentucky pioneer memory, and of Colonel 
John Allen, who fell in command of the Kentuckians in the 
massacre at River Raisin, in 1812. Six children were the 
issue of this union, three of whom at present survive, and 
whose names are, respectively, Parker, William L., and 
Jennie Dickson. 


THORNE, WILLIAM F., a leading merchant of Cin- 
cinnati, was born at Higham, England, November 24th, 1822. 
He was born and reared to the shoe trade, his father being 
a shoemaker and dealer before him. When he was thirteen 
years of age his father died, leaving him the eldest son of a 
family of seven children. After his father’s death, he went 
to Claybrook to finish learning his trade with an uncle, a 
shoemaker of that place. Afterwards returning to Higham, 
he worked at his trade in the shop of a Mr. Luke Marvin, 
with whom he remained a year or two. During this time, 
having read many letters and other favorable accounts from 
America, he, with six other young men, determined to try 
his fortune in the United States. Accordingly, obtaining his 
mother’s consent, on April 7th, 1841, he embarked on the 
ship Rochester for America, the Eldorado of his hopes. 
Thinking that if Cincinnati were the ‘Queen City of the 
West,” it would be the place for him, he decided to locate 
in that city, and nothing could turn him from his purpose, 
although he had two excellent offers through the country 
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from New York to Cincinnati, that almost any young man 
without money might have been expected to accept. On 
June 7th, 1841, on the steamer Pilot, he arrived in Cincinnati 
from Pittsburg. The first night in the Queen City he spent 
at Colt’s Temperance Hotel, on Sycamore Street. In the 
early days of Cincinnati this house and its sign were land- 
marks, Of the seven who started from England, young 
Luke Marvin and himself came to Cincinnati, the others 
located elsewhere, according to their fancies. Their joint 
capital, summed up in their quarters at Colt’s, was Marvin, 
one five-dollar gold piece; Wm. F. Thorne, one five-franc 
piece. Marvin designing to start for Danville the next 
morning, should have just five dollars for his fare. Without 
breakfast their two lodgings and supper would take Mr. 
Thorne’s five-franc piece. Marvin paid his stage fare and 
Mr. Thorne paid their hotel bills. They bade each other God- 
speed, Marvin took the stage, Mr. Thorne turned into the 
strange streets, penniless and friendless. Opposite the old 
National Theater he found Abel Dougherty, one of the most 
energetic shoemakers of his time. He proposed to work for 
Mr. Dougherty for his board and lodging. The offer was 
accepted. In a few minutes, having removed his trunk to 
the shop and eaten his breakfast, he began his first work in 
this country. In a short time he had worked out his board 
for the week. Not wishing to be idle, he worked the rest of 
the week for dry-goods. To money this was the nearest ap- 
proach he could then make with Mr. Dougherty. At the 
end of the first week, having kept the Sabbath according to 
the custom of his fathers and his home in Old England, at- 
tending Sunday-school and all the services at Wesley Chapel, 
hé made an engagement with Mr. Dougherty for six months 
to take charge of his sales and general business, Mr. Dough- 
erty seeing that a young man of such habits was the person 
to fill the most responsible place in any business. At the 
expiration of this time, he made an engagement with Mr. 
Shadford Easton to work in his leather and findings store and 
live in his family. After remaining two years, and having 
saved most of his earnings, he concluded to start business 
for himself on Lower Market, with a capital of less than five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Easton very kindly gave him all the 
assistance he needed in supplying his shop with leather; and 
Mr. Abraham Taylor gave him a letter to Wm. Claflin & 
Co., of Boston, Mass. This afforded him all the accommo- 
dation in Eastern markets. In this shop the first calf and 
kip boots were made and sold by the dozen in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Thorne has always been an advocate of thorough, ener- 
getic business advertising, which he did largely at that time, 
using chiefly the Cincinnati Commercial, then a small and 
not very powerful sheet, as the medium. Thus he soon got 
the name of the enterprising shoe man and led the business 
of the city. His fortunate circumstances now justifying it, on 
September toth, 1845, he married Miss Sarah E. Collins, 
member of Wesley Chapel, and daughter of Henry E. Col- 
lins. She proved to be, in every sense of the word, a help- 
meet. He now found it necessary to take a large store, thus 
giving a new impetus to his business, which developed into 
an exclusively wholesale trade in 1851. Notwithstanding that 
his business has always been what is termed legitimate job- 
bing custom, yet by using great energy, in every honorable 
way, he has increased his sales to enormous proportions, 
reaching over $1,000,000 per annum. Although he is now 
ranked among the wealthy men of Cincinnati, and his career 
has been one of remarkable success, reverses have not been 
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unknown in his experience. He has, at least, learned that 
“riches have wings.” Cincinnati has passed through three 
great monetary panics since he began his business career in 
it; but, while many were sorely pressed or failed entirely, he 
came through unscathed, with a solid business, and conse- 
quently, a credit sounder, if possible, than before. He has 
crossed the ocean thirteen times since he became an Ameri- 
can, chiefly for his health, and to visit his old mother, who 
is still living. On the first of these trips his brother, Joseph, 
came with him to this country, and has now become the 
active man of the house of Wm. F. Thorne & Co. Mr. 
Thorne has recently brought into the business his son, W. 
H. Thorne, a young man full of the enterprise and business 
vigor of his father. Like most mercantile men of his times, 
Mr. Thorne has found most of his education in the school 
of the world. He has been too busy to be a politician, but 
has always been a Whig in-principle, and an earnest ad- 
vocate of the best Republican interest of the country. He 
is a member and officer in St. Paul Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has been many years superintendent of its Sunday- 
school; is one of the directors of the Wesleyan Female 
College ; is vice-president of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and was one of the earliest supporters of the old 
Methodist Bethel, having been its superintendent for nine 
years. He is now one of the stirring, earnest workers of his 
Church. Always a consistent, active, temperance man, he 
was one of the warriors in the romantic temperance move- 
ment of 1848, and one of the most persistent workers in the . 
recent crusade. A man whose practice has never varied 
from his principles, whose motto in business has ever been 
honor, and the key to his success, work,—Mr. Thorne has 
made his mark, and the world is better for his having lived 
in it. 


WEITZEL GODFREY, soldier, born November ist, 
1835, at Cincinnati, Hamilton county, Ohio, son of Lewis 
and Susan Weitzel, who had emigrated from Rhenish-Ba- 
varia, and settled in Cincinnati. He received his prepara- 
tory education in the public schools of his native city, and 
was a member of the first class started in the Central High 
School. In 1850, he was offered and accepted the appoint- 
ment of cadet at West Point, from which he graduated in 
1855, standing second in a class of thirty-three, and was 
made brevet second-lieutenant of engineers July Ist, 1855, 
To this followed in August, 1856, his promotion to second- 
lieutenant; July Ist, 1860, to first-lieutenant, and March 3d, 
1863, to captain. November Ist, 1855, he reported to Captain 
and Brevet-Major Beauregard, as assistant engineer in the 
construction and repairs of the fortifications in Louisiana, 
and in August, 1859, was ordered back to West Point to act 
as assistant professor of civil and military engineering. In 
January, 1861, he was ordered to report to the commanding 
officer, company A, engineers, and with them proceeded to 
Washington city for duty as the body-guard of Abraham 
Lincoln, during the inauguration ceremonies. In April, 1861, 
Lieutenant Weitzel accompanied his command to Fort Pick- 
ens, Florida, and while here, twice penetrated the enemy’s lines 
to reconnoiter, under confidential orders from Colonel Brown. 
October Ist, 1861, he returned to West Point, and soon after 
reported to General Mitchell, commanding the district of Ohio, 
as chief engineer and recruiting officer for company D, Engi- 
neers. December roth, 1861, he was transferred to the engi- 
neer battalion of the army of the Potomac, and was placed 
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in command of a company. Lieutenant Weitzel’s reputation 
as an engineer had been rising in the army, and he was now 
selected as engineer to General Butler's expedition to New 
Orleans, and ordered to report for duty on the staff of that 
general. During the four years he had served under Beau- 
regard in the repair and construction of fortifications in 
Louisiana, he had necessarily become well acquainted with 
the country around New Orleans, and the knowledge he had 
thus acquired now became of signal service to the govern- 
ment. Arriving at Ship Island, between the mouths of the 
Mississippi and Mobile, Lieutenant Weitzel was at once taken 
into the consultation between Captain (since Admiral) Far- 
ragut and General Butler, and gave these commanders an 
accurate idea of the country around New Orleans. Acting 
upon his advice, they were enabled to reduce the defences, 
and he then guided General Butler and his troops into the 
city. For this eminent service, he was appointed assistant 
military commander, and acting-mayor of New Orleans. He 
was also placed in charge of the organization of troops 
in Louisiana. After the battle of Baton Rouge, he was 
ordered to report there for temporary duty, and while at that 
post laid out the intrenchments which have since served as 
the basis for the fortifications at that point. In September, 
1862, he was raised to the rank of brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and given the command of a brigade, consisting for 
the most part of raw troops. Ordered to proceed against the 
~ enemy, he entered the La Fourche district, and completely 
routed the rebels, changing the condition of affairs there to 
one of order and safety. April, 1863, his brigade, with 
other troops, moved across the country to Port Hudson, and 
did effective service. After the surrender, he was placed in 
command of the Ist division, 19th corps. December, 1863, 
he was ordered to Ohio on recruiting service. Shortly after- 
ward he applied to be transferred to Butler’s command in 
Virginia. This was effected April, 1864, and he was ‘made 
chief engineer, and assigned to the command of the 2d div- 
ision, 18th corps, as chief engineer; he constructed the lines 
of defence, works, and bridges on the James and Appomat- 
tox rivers, including the approaches for the famous pontoon 
bridge, by which the army of the Potomac crossed the James. 
September, 1864, he was assigned to the command of the 
18th corps. December following, he was placed in com- 
mand of the 25th corps (colored), which he held until mus- 
tered out of the volunteers. He was the first to enter Rich- 
mond, April 3d, 1865, taking up his quarters in the house 
deserted by Jeff. Davis only the evening before. Here he 
received President Lincoln on his visit to the rebel capital. 
On April 12th, he prepared for his transfer to Texas, where 
he served under General Sheridan, until February, 1866, 
when he was mustered out as major-general in the volunteer 
service, and returned to his own corps, the engineers. 
During his service in Texas he was a warm sympathizer 
with the Mexican republicans, in their effort to throw off the 
yoke of the imperialists, under Maximilian. After quitting 
the volunteer service, he engaged in engineering, and among 
other works, made the plans and estimates for improving the 
canal around the falls of the Ohio, and superintended those 
improvements until their completion. Toward the end of the 
war, General Weitzel married the daughter of Mr. George 
Bogen, prominent in the wine trade of Cincinnati, General 
Weitzel died March 1gth, 1884, at Philadelphia, Penn., aged 
forty-eight years, four months, and eighteen days, and his 
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STARBUCK, CALVIN W., son of John and Sophia 
(Whipple) Starbuck, was born in Cincinnati on the 2oth 
of April, 1822, and died November 15th, 1870. His father, 
John Starbuck, was an old Nantucket whaler, who, after fol- 
lowing the sea for many years, removed to Cincinnati and 
purchased a residence on the west side of Vine Street, just 
above Front, where Calvin was born. Like almost all in the 
West at that early period in the history of the city, his par- 
ents were of limited means, though having enough, with in- 
dustry and frugality, to maintain existence in that “ golden 
mean”’ so favorable to habits of sobriety and thrift. Young 
Calvin received such education as his parents could afford, and 
while yet a boy was obliged to rely on himself. He com- 
menced his career in a printing office as an apprentice, and 
after finishing his trade, having saved some money, he resolved 
on starting a newspaper. At the age of nineteen he founded 
the Cincinnati Evening Times. Being the fastest type-setter 
in the West, and desiring to economize his funds until his en- 
terprise proved self-supporting, he for years set up a great por- 
tion of the paper himself, also assisting in its delivery to sub- 
scribers. From this humble beginning the Cincinnati Zimes 
grew until it had the largest circulation of any newspaper in 
the West. On January Ist, 1845, Mr. Starbuck was married 
to Miss Nancy J. Webster, by whom he had twelve children, 
nine of whom survived him—three sons, Frank W., Daniel 
F. M., and Calvin W.; and six daughters, Clara B., Fanny 
W.., Ella M., Jennie, Jessikate, and Sallie W. He was a most 
kind husband and indulgent father. While a very assidu- 
ous. and careful business man, his whole nature seemed to 
be devoted to the relief of the less fortunate of his fellow- 
beings. To his generosity and exertions is mainly due the 
success of the Relief Union, one of the most deserving of 
our charities. Besides his devotion to this institution, his 
private charities were numerous, no needy person being 
turned empty-handed away. He was “great in goodness,” 
and that, too, not in the kind which is vapid, sentimental, 
and pretentious, but which is practical and efficient. His 
nature was a well-spring of benevolent sympathies. They 
did not need to be pumped by special, pressing appeals to 
give forth occasional and stinted ‘supplies, but they were 
perennial and fresh, flowing forth in the spontaneity of their 
own nature, responding to the magnetism of every appeal 
of suffering, of sorrow, and making for themselves channels 
in every avenue of life along which the headwaters of his 
benevolence might flow. Mr. Starbuck also largely inter- 
ested himself in the founding of the Home of the Friendless 
and in building up the Bethel institution. He was foremost 
in patriotic works when the republic was in peril. When the 
government called for funds with doubt as to the liberality 
of the capitalists, Mr. Starbuck at once- stepped forth with 
his cash as a matter of duty. When, in 1864, the final effort 
was to be made for crushing’ the Rebellion, and when the 
Governor of Ohio tendered the home guards for one hun- 
dred days’ service, Mr. Starbuck went as a private, when 
his business demanded attention, and when a substitute 
could easily have been secured. He proved an excellent 
soldier, serving until the expiration of his term of service, 
and receiving an honorable discharge. To the families of 
those of his employés who enlisted he continued to pay their 
weekly salaries. Mr. Starbuck never made a public pro- 
fession of religion, but he reverenced Christianity and sought 
to embody its spirit in his life. Owing, doubtless, to his early 
training, he did not value the forms of an outward profession, 
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but esteemed the spirit more than the letter and the reality, 
more than the symbols that represented it. The time may 
come when the name of Calvin W. Starbuck will fade away 
from the memories of the citizens of Cincinnati, but it will 
not be until the widows of this generation are dead; it will 
not be until the poor, beggarly urchin of to-day shall have 
told his children’s children the kindness of this good man to 
his mother, to his brothers and sisters, and to himself; it will 
not be until there are no poor in Cincinnati that shall need 
the benefactions of a relief fund; it will not be until the ex- 
istence of such an institution itself shall have been forgot- 
ten, and its transactions obliterated from the records of 
mankind. Till then the name of C. W. Starbuck will be 
remembered; till then his memory will be blessed, and the 
people of the community will speak it forth as one of the 
monuments of their noblest civilization, the example and in- 
spiration of every worthy deed. He may not be remembered 
as a rich man, an editor, or statesman, but far down in the 
distant future he shall be held in grateful and loving remem- 
brance as a good man and the friend of the poor. 


CROOK, GEORGE, soldier, was born near Dayton, 
Montgomery county, Ohio, September 8th, 1828. He entered 
West Point in 1848, graduated July, 1852, and was appointed 
to a brevet second-lieutenancy in a regiment serving in Cal- 
ifornia. He saw some service among the Indians, and was 
once severely wounded. In 1853 he was promoted to sec- 
ond-lieutenant; in November, 1856, to first-lieutenant, and 
in May, 1861, to a captaincy in the regular army. On his 
arrival in New York in August, 1861, he was tendered the 
colonelcy of the 36th Ohio infantry, then in course of enlist- 
ment in Marietta, Ohio. Accepting the appointment, he 
applied himself to the work of disciplining the regiment. 
Early in the spring of 1862, Colonel Crook was placed in 
command of the 3d brigade of the army of West Virginia, 
and on the 24th May defeated the rebel General Heath, cap- 
turing all his artillery and many of his men. In July he was 
transferred to the army of the Potomac, and took a prom- 
inent part in Pope’s retreat, and in the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam. For services in these campaigns 
he was made brigadier-general of volunteers. and was given 
the command of the Kanawha division, composed almost 
entirely of Ohio troops. In January, 1863, at the request of 
General Rosecrans, he was transferred to the army of the 
Cumberland, and assigned to the command of the 2d cayv- 
alry division. Immediately after the battle of Chickamauga, 
he was ordered to pursue and destroy the rebel cavalry force 
under General Wheeler, whom he utterly routed and sent 
flying in confusion, after capturing all his artillery. For this 
he was recommended for promotion by both General Rose- 
crans and General Thomas. In February, 1864, he was as- 
signed to the command of the 3d division, department of 
West Virginia, then lying in Kanawha valley. On May oth 
he attacked the enemy in strong force at Cloyd Mountain, 
under command of General Jenkins. The rebels lost two 
pieces of artillery and nearly one thousand men, killed, 
wounded and captured, among them General Jenkins, who 
was mortally wounded. He encountered the rebels again at 
New river, drove them from their position, captured two 
pieces of artillery and a large quantity of ammunition. 
General Crook’s force was then ordered to Staunton. His 
division led the advance in General Hunter’s movement upon 
Lynchburg, and covered the rear upon the retreat. His 
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command had been on duty for two months, marched ninc 
hundred miles, crossed different ranges of the Alleghany 
and Blue Ridge sixteen times, continually on short rations, 
frequently without any; had fought and defeated the enemy 
in five severe engagements; had participated in numerous 
skirmishes; had killed, wounded and made prisoners of 
nearly two thousand rebels, and had captured ten pieces of 
artillery. It had not lost one man captured, and neither a 
gun nor wagon had fallen into the hands of the enemy; 
but nearly one-third of its number had been left dead on the 
field of battle, or had been carried away wounded. The Ka- 
nawha division never lost the right to be called the best in 
an army where all were good. On the 20th July, General 
Crook was brevetted major-general for distinguished gal- 
lantry and efficient services in the preceding campaign. 
When Sheridan organized the army of the Shenandoah, the 
army of West Virginia became a part of it, and the latter 
was conspicuous in all its movements. For gallant conduct 
at the battles of Opequan and Fisher’s Hill, General Crook 
was recommended ‘by General Sheridan (after the war) for, 
the rank of brevet major-general in the regular army. After 
the successful fall campaign in the Shenandoah valley in 1864, 
he was made a full major-general of volunteers, and his 
division went into winter quarters. On the 21st February, at 
two o'clock in the morning, by the adroit movement of a 
party of guerillas in Federal uniforms, under a lieutenant 
named McNeil, he was taken prisoner from his private room 
at his headquarters at Cumberland, Maryland. The guerillas 
escaped with their prize, and it was not until a month after 
(March 2oth) that the general was exchanged, when he again 
assumed the command of the cavalry of the army of the 
Potomac. He bore a brilliant and conspicuous part in the 
closing scenes about Richmond. After the surrender, when 
General Sheridan was assigned to a command in the South- 
west, General Crook was placed in command of the cavalry 
corps, which he retained until relieved at his own request, 
about the Ist July. In August, 1856, he was ordered to re- 
port to General Schofield, in the department of North Car- 
olina, and assigned to the command of the district of Wil- 
mington, in which position he was honorably mustered out 
of the volunteer service on the 15th January, 1866, and again 
entered the regular army, in which he at present (1884) holds 
the rank of brigadier-general. He has been for several 
years on frontier duty, in command of the department of the 
Platte, with headquarters at Omaha, and has the reputation 
of being a good Indian fighter. 


SHERWOOD, ISAAC R., Toledo, was born at Stan- 
ford, Dutchess County, New York, August 13th, 1835. His 
parents, Aaron and Maria Youmans Sherwood, were both 
natives of Dutchess County, where the family lived until 
the death of the father in 1844. The mother was of Scotch 
lineage, and is still living at Wauseon, Ohio, at the age of 
seventy-six. Isaac Sherwood, the grandfather of Isaac ine 
was a soldier of the Revolutionary War, and was present at 
the battles of Ticonderoga, Crown Point, etc. General Sher- 
wood's education began in country schools in his native 
county. At the age of seventeen he was sent to Amenia 
Seminary, where he spent one term, then to Hudson River 
Institute, where he remained two years. Subsequently he 
entered Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, which was 
at that time under the charge of Horace Mann. Mr. Sher- 
wood pursued his studies at this institution for some time, 
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though he did not remain to complete the full course of 
study. In 1856 he entered the Law College at Cleveland, 
where he took a full course, graduating in 1857. His tastes, 
however, were not for the practice of law, so he did not en- 
gage in it. Immediately after graduating he located at 
Bryan, Ohio, where he started a Republican paper, the Ga- 
zette, the first Republican sheet published in Williams County. 
Its publication was continued till 1861, the outbreak of the 
rebellion. Isaac R. Sherwood was the first volunteer soldier 
in Northwestern Ohio, outside of the city of Toledo. He en- 
listed April 18th, 1861, as private in the Fourteenth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, under Colonel, afterwards General, Steed- 
man, of Toledo. He served as private four months in West 
Virginia, where his regiment was sent, and participated in the 
battles of Philippi, Laurel Hill Mountain, Cheat River, and 
Carrick’s Ford, the first battles that were fought in West Vir- 
ginia. The regiment being three months’ men was then 
mustered out, whereupon General Sherwood re-enlisted in 
the One Hundred and Eleventh Ohio, and was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant, and, upon the organization of the 
regiment, was appointed its adjutant, serving as such through 
the Buell campaign in Kentucky and Tennessee, participat- 
ing in all its battles. On February Ist, 1863, after the battle 
of Stone River he was, by the unanimous request of the field 
and line officers, promoted from adjutant to major, and was 
placed in command of his regiment steadily for the following 
year, both the colonel and lieutenant-colonel being unable 
to take command on account of sickness. He commanded 
his regiment in East Tennessee under Burnside. At Knox- 
ville, in the Fall of 1863, upon the resignation of the lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Major Sherwood was promoted to that position. 
Colonel Sherwood covered Burnside’s retreat from Lenore 
to Campbell’s Station, having been placed in command of 
the skirmishers, losing fifty-two men killed and wounded. He 
commanded his regiment at Loudon and Campbell's Station, 
where, for six hours, they were exposed to the concentrated 
fire of the enemy, when a shell from one of Longstreet’s 
batteries burst within four feet of him, causing permanent 
deafness in the left ear. He was also in command during 
the siege of Knoxville, at Blain’s Cross Roads, Dandridge, 
Strawberry Plains, and Mossy Creek. In the Spring of 1864 
he was promoted to colonel, but had lost so many men that 
he was not mustered in as such. In the Atlanta campaign, 
through all of which he passed, his regiment suffered a loss 
of two hundred and twelve out of three hundred and eighty. 
The principal battles of that campaign in which he was en- 
gaged were Rocky Face. Resaca, Burnt Hickory, Dallas, 
Pine Mountain, Lost Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, Chatta- 
hoochie, Nickajack Creek, Decatur, Peach Tree Creek, Utoy 
Creek, Atlanta, Lovejoy Station. He was also at Columbia 
and Franklin. For gallantry in the battle of Franklin, 
Colonel Sherwood was made brevet brigadier-general. In that 
battle, of one hundred and eighty men engaged twenty-two 
were killed on the field and forty wounded. Many were 
killed by rebel bayonets. So close was the conflict that 
once the flag of his regiment was snatched from the hands 
of the color-bearer, but the rebel was instantly killed, and 
the flag rescued, and he himself had a horse shot under him. 
General Sherwood was engaged in the two days’ fight in 
front of Nashville, during which his command was severely 
damaged. On the second day he made a desperate charge 
with his faithful men, and captured three rebel battle-flags 
and a large number of prisoners. His regiment afterwards 
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took part in the pursuit of Hood, and took an active part in 
the capture of Fort Anderson and in the battles of Town 
Creek, Goldsborough, and Raleigh. General Sherwood was 
afterwards ordered before a board of officers at Salisbury, 
North Carolina, where he was examined and recommended 
for promotion and retention in the regular army. He was 
made, accordingly, colonel of the One Hundred and Eighty- 
third Ohio Infantry, and was summoned to Washington for 
instruction. He was ordered by the War Department to re- 
port to Major-general Saxton for duty, according to rank of 
brigadier-general, as commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau for the State of Florida. The general, however, imme- 
diately tendered his resignation and asked to be mustered 
out, which was granted. After the close of the war he 
located in Toledo, and immediately assumed the editorship 
of the Commercial, in which he bought an interest, which 
position he filled -for one year, when he accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Cleveland Leader. He remained 
nearly a year on the Leader, and then, in 1867, bought his 
old paper, the Bryan Press, which he had started before the 
war, and which was changed from the Gazette, and began 
editing and publishing it again. In 1868 General Sherwood 
was elected Secretary of State, of Ohio, and, in 1870, was 
re-elected. On the expiration of his secretaryship in 1872, 
he was the Republican nominee as representative to Con- 
gress from the Sixth District, and his popularity won him a 
majority over his opponent, Hon. Frank Hurd, of over one 
thousand votes. Again, in 1874, he was a prominent candi- 
date, but by some wire-pulling on the part of some delegates 
in convention he failed to secure the nomination. The suc- 
cessful nominee, A. M. Pratt, of Williams County, was de- 
feated, however, by Mr. Hurd, Mr. Sherwood’s unsuccessful 
opponent, by a majority of eighteen hundred. While in 
Congress General Sherwood was a member of the Committee 
on Railroad and Canals, which then had under consideration 
the Jetty system at the mouth of the Mississippi River, tak- 
ing a very active part in advocacy of the enterprise. He 
also took an active part in the debates of that assembly, and 
was among the first to make a speech in Congress advocating 
free banking. He was among the founders of the Green- 
back party, having long before its organization advocated 
its principles. In 1874 General Sherwood again located in 
Toledo and, in company with George S. Canfield, bought the 
Sunday Journal, and has been engaged in editing and pub- 
lishing it ever since, though, for the last three years, most 
of his time has been occupied by the duties of Probate 
Judge, having been, in 1878, elected to that office for Lu- 
cas County, on the Greenback ticket, by nearly one thou- 
sand majority over the Republican candidate. Again, in 
1881, he was nominated by both Greenbackers and Demo- 
crats and, though a strong effort was made to defeat him 
by the Republicans, he was re-elected by one hundred 
and five majority. He had previously filled the office of 
Probate Judge, having been elected to that office in Williams 
County in 1859, but, on the outbreak of the war, he resigned 
to enter the service. He had also been elected Mayor of 
Bryan before the war, which office he likewise resigned. In 
1875 General Sherwood was tendered by President Grant 
desirable positions in the Territories, which were respectfully 
declined. It is a significant fact that he has never been 
defeated for any office for which he has received the nom- 
ination, September rst, 1859, General Sherwood married 
Miss Kate M. Brownlee, daughter of Judge Brownlee, of 
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Mahoning County, Ohio, who was Judge of the old Circuit 
Court with Senator B. F. Wade. Mrs. Sherwood is a lady 
of rare literary capabilities and accomplishments. She un- 
doubtedly is one of the most talented women in Ohio both 
as a political writer and on the general topics of the day; 
and also as a writer of poetry. Some of the strongest edi- 
torials found in the papers of Toledo come from Mrs. Sher- 
wood'’s pen. Mrs. Sherwood has also written many war 
poems that have given her a national reputation as a poetess. 
Among those of special merit might be mentioned “Thomas 
at Chickamauga,” written for the Army of the Cumberland 
Reunion held at Toledo, September, 1880, which General 
Garfield, present on that occasion, referred to as a ‘‘wonder- 
fully fine poem,” and which was published in the secretary’s 
report. Also, ‘General Shields at Mexico,” ‘‘ The Old Flag,” 
“Fall In,” ‘Whenever I Hear the Fife and the Drum,” etc., 
very popular with elocutionists for army reunions and other 
public occasions. Among her other popular poems are “ Pris- 
cilla, Aquila, and Paul,” and ‘“‘The Three Graces.” Mrs. 
Sherwood has translated several poems from the French and 
German, and is a contributor to various periodicals and 
magazines. 


WINSLOW, RICHARD, ship-owner, of Cleveland, was 
born in Falmouth, Maine, September 6th, 1769, and died at 
his home, in Cleveland, in 1857. He came of the grand old 
Puritan stock, and was a descendant, in direct line, from 
Kenelm Winslow, brother of Governor Edward Winslow, of 
Plymouth Colony, and one of the A/ayfiower pilgrims. In 
1812 he left Maine for North Carolina, where he established 
himself at Ocracoke, and became largely interested in the 
commerce of that place both by sea and land. In 1830 he 
determined on investigating the chances offering in the West, 
which just then attracted considerable attention, and in May, 
1831, he arrived with his family in Cleveland. Cleveland, at 
that time, was but a mere village. Mr. Winslow was one of 
its pioneers. He brought with hima large amount of capital, 
and established an extensive wholesale store. Here he became 
agent for a line of vessels between Buffalo and Cleveland, and 
also a line of boats on the Ohio Canal. He entered into busi- 
ness also as a ship-owner on his own account, his first venture 
on the lakes being the brig /Vorth Carolina, built for him in 
Cleveland. A few years later he was interested in building the 
steamer Bunker Fill, of four hundred and fifty-six tons, which, 
at that time, was considered a very large size. These were 
the pioneers of a long line of sail and steam craft built for or 
purchased by him alone, or in connection with his sons, who 
became sharers with him, until the Winslow family ranked 
among the foremost ship-owners on the lakes. In 1854, after 
nearly twenty-five years of active business life in Cleveland, 
at the age of eighty-five, he retired, leaving his interests 
to be carried on by his sons, who inherited his business 
tastes and abilities. He enjoyed his retirement but three 
years, having met with an accident which seriously affected 
a leg he had injured years before, and resulted in his death. 
He married Miss Mary Nash Grandy, of Camden, North 
Carolina, and by her had a family of eleven children. Mrs. 
Winslow died October, 1858, having survived her husband a 
little over one year. To Mr. Winslow belongs the honor of 
having done as much probably as any other one man in de- 
veloping the interests of the city of Cleveland and making 
her what she is to-day. He was one of the first men of im- 
portance to settle there. He established the first wholesale 
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store, and gave impetus to a variety of enterprises. His ma- 
rine interests alone became of large magnitude. During 
his business career, and also in his retirement, he enjoyed, in 
a large degree, the respect of his fellow-citizens, and the 
warm friendship of an extended social circle. He was a gen- 
tleman in the best sense of the word, warm and impulsive in 
his nature, quick to perceive and prompt to act, cordial in his 
greetings, free from even the suspicion of meanness and du- 
plicity, courteous to every one, and strongly attached to those 
whom he found worthy of his intimate friendship. He took 
a keen interest in public affairs, though not as an active politi- 
cian. Public office he neither sought nor desired. He was a 
man who left his mark, and his memory is revered. 


GRIMES, ALEXANDER, banker and legislator, Day- 


ton, Ohio, was born in Maysville, Kentucky, in the year 1791, 
and died in Dayton, January 12th, 1860. Near the beginning 
of the present century, his father, John Grimes, as a pioneer, 
went to and settled in Dayton. Having availed himself of 
such educational advantages as the subscription schools of 
his day afforded. Our subject began life as a merchant, keep- 
ing a variety stock of goods as was a necessity at that early 
day, but dealing mostly in dry goods. He subsequently be- 
came cashier of the old Dayton bank, which position he 
filled for a number of years. Subsequently in no regular bus- 
iness, he was engaged as trustee in the settlement of the large 
Cooper estate of Dayton. He never sought publicity, nor 
was he a very enthusiastic politician, though he filled several 
important offices in his adopted county, and also at one time 
represented the same in the legislature of Ohio. He was 
one of those true, reliable and independent men in whose 


‘ sincerity, honor and integrity, all who knew him had perfect 


confidence. He always formed his opinions with great care, 
and adhered to what he believed to be right with unflinching 
determination. He was emphatically a man whom the un- 
principled demagogue could not bribe. For more than half 
a century he was a resident of Dayton, and left to his family 
and community-an honored and untarnished name. Mr. 
Grimes was twice married. By his first wife he had one 
child. His second wife was Maria, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Greene, who, about the year 1788, settled at Marietta, Ohio. 
She was born December 6th, 1781, at East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island, and died in Dayton, Ohio, February 26th, 1875, at the 
advanced age of ninety-four years. She was a cousin of 
General Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary fame. Her death 
was the result of a fall upon the door-steps, and had it not 
been for this accident, her life might have numbered a 
hundred years, as she was physically very healthy for her age. 
She possessed great natural vigor, and retained her activity 
to the day of her death. She was noted for her hopefulness 
of disposition and her remarkable cheerfulness amid all cir- 
cumstances. She retained the power of her mental facul- 
ties in an unusual degree to the last. Industrious, generous 
and kind-hearted, she was greatly esteemed by the commu- 
nity. She was the mother of two children,—Mrs. Marcus Eels 
of Santa Barbara, California, and. Charles Greene Grimes, 
the senior partner of the linseed oil firm of Grimes & Keifer, 
of Dayton, 


ERKENBRECHER, ANDREW, merchant and manu- 
facturer of Cincinnati, is the son of Henry: Erkenbrecher, 
of Hulgersdorf, Bavaria, near Saxe-Coburg. His early edu- 
cation was excellent. He came with his parents to this 
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country in his fourteenth year, landing in New York in 1836. 
They were four months making the journey from that city to 
Cincinnati. They settled on a farm near Carthage, where 
the whole family engaged to work for twenty dollars a month. 
His first independent employment was in a candy store on 
Main Street, Cincinnati, belonging to Mr. John Myers, At 
the age of twenty-four he married the daughter of Mr. 
Myers. At twenty-two he rented a small mill on Lock 
Street and commenced business for himself—being a flour, 
feed, and barley mill. He soon added the manufacture of 
starch. This was a fortunate step. The demand for his 
starch increased, until larger and larger facilities were de- 
manded for its manufacture. He built a factory at Morrow 
with a capacity of three hundred bushels of corn per day. 
This was burned in 1860, and with it he lost the greater part 
of his earnings of sixteen years. In 1866 he began the im- 
mense starch factory now owned by him, on the Miami and 
Erie Canal, near Cincinnati, from which shipments of his 
popular and far-famed products are made almost throughout 
the civilized world. It is an establishment of which that city 
and the State may be proud. And to Mr. Erkenbrecher may 
be attributed the practicable improvements that so thoroughly 
revolutionized the manufacture of this indispensable article. 
And Mr. Erkenbrecher is a public-spirited citizen. The fact 
that Cincinnati possesses to-day the finest zoological garden 
in the United States may be ascribed to this gentleman. It 
was his original conception, and was pushed to consumma- 
tion with his characteristic energy. He is the president of that 
society. The great success he has attained is mainly attrib- 
utable to his unswerving integrity of character, his resistless, 
unremitting diligence in the pursuit of any object in which 
he may be interested. He is a gentleman in high standing in 
the community for his Christian character, his public spirit, 
and the work that he has done to advance the commercial in- 
terests of Ohio. He was married in 1845 to the daughter of 
John Myers, of Cincinnati, Ohio. She died in 1866. He was 
again married in 1877 to Matilda Cunningham of that city. 


TORRENCE, GEORGE PAUL, judge, was born of 


Scotch-Irish parents, February 16th, 1782, in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, and died August 27th, 1855, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Having acquired a rudimentary education at the local com- 
mon schools, he entered and graduated at the Canonsburg 
College, Pennsylvania, afterward studying law in the office of 
Judge Kennedy at Pittsburgh, and was admitted to the bar in 
May, 1806. The field for energy and enterprise presented in 
western Ohio so attracted him that-he at once started to Cin- 
cinnati, where he readily procured employment in the gov- 
ernment land-office, then under the control of General James 
Findlay. In 1812, he raised a company of volunteers, and 
took part in the military operations against the British and In- 
dians on the north-western frontier. Subsequently he was 
elected a member of and served one term in the Ohio senate. 
Having meanwhile, it is presumed, turned his attention to and 
been actively engaged in his profession, he was elected judge 
of the court of common pleas of Hamilton county, and served 
as such for two terms of seven years each—from 1819 to 1833. 
After the expiration of his second term on the bench, Judge 
Torrence served three terms of two years each as treasurer 
of Hamilton county. As a judge, he became extensively and 
favorably known for his strong common-sense views, rather 
than for a profound knowledge of the law, justice seeming to 
be his sole aim. He gained and retained the confidence of 
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the people, and at a meeting of the bar, held on the occasion 
of his death, Judge Bellamy Storer referred to the remarkable 
fact that none of his decisions had ever been reversed by a 
higher court, although he performed the functions of his office 
before the decisions of other judges in the local courts were 
preserved, and regarded as precedents in important cases. 
His judgment was seldom at fault, his attention was unwav- 
ering, his perception was acute, while his decisions were terse, 
easy of comprehension, and at the same time tempered with 
mercy. Apart from the duties of the public offices mentioned 
above, Judge Torrence took a lively interest in all movements 
looking to the growth and prosperity of Cincinnati. He, 
with Judge Storer and others, organized the “ Protection 
Party,” to guard property during fires, becoming its presi- 
dent, and he was largely instrumental in procuring the right 
of way for the Little Miami Railroad, the first in Ohio. For 
a number of years he was treasurer of the Ohio Medical Col- 
He was a fast 
friend of all educational movements, believing the education 
of the people the best safeguard for our republican form of 
government. Without being a member of any religious 
sect, Judge Torrence inclined to the Presbyterian forms and 
doctrines, and, never strictly. a politician, he always voted as 
a whig. His social qualities were of a high order, and, united 
with his unswerving integrity of character, caused him to be 
held in general esteem. Judge Torrence married Mary B. 
Findlay, of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, February 12th, 
1811, who bore him thirteen children, three of whom died while 
quite young, and the rest attained their majority. Of these 
four sons and two daughters survive in 1879—James F., 
John F., Aaron, William J., Nancy B., and Harriet, wife of 
Hugh Stewart. James F. Torrence was born August 22d, 
1814. He had entire charge of the Hamilton county treasury 
under his father, and afterwards engaged in business as a for- 
warding and commission merchant. He was in 1855 elected 
president of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, of which 
he was one of the originators, and from which in 1877 he 
received the highest honor it can confer—honorary life mem- 
bership. He was at the same time president of the Young 
Men’s Mercantile Library Association which he had assisted 
to organize. He took a prominent part in local whig politics 
during the Fillmore campaign; afterwards was active in the 
Native American movement, and later was a democrat. He 
married, October 7th, 1841, Miss Ann R. Findlay, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, a niece of General James Findlay, and had 
eight children, five of whom—Jane, George, James, Eliza- 
beth, and Joseph survived. His brother, John F. Torrence, 
was born May 24th, 1819, at Cincinnati, and educated in the 
Seminary, which afterwards became Farmers’ College. 
About 1840 he entered actively into politics, and in the same 
year became a member of the Cincinnati common council. 
In 1867 he was elected to the State senate, and before his 
term expired was chosen mayor of Cincinnati. In 1862 he 
was elected canal commissioner of Ohio, serving three years, 
when he retired to private life. 


DODSON, WILLIAM BEAL, was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, January 31st, 1787. He was the son of John Dod- 
son, of Shrewsbury, England, who emigrated to America in 
1771, and landed at Annapolis, Maryland, where he met and 
married Eleanor Howard, March 2d, 1778. The Howard 
family was one of the old and honored families of Mary- 
land, They had seven children born to them, William being 
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the third son. General Wayne and his legion, by their re- 
cent victory over the Indians—secured by a treaty at Green- 
ville that year—made it possible for emigrants to settle and 
cultivate the arts of peace in the then Northwest Territory. In 
that year commenced an emigration to Ohio from all parts of 
the old States, and Maryland sent her portion of citizens to the 
new El Dorado. ‘The West” was the word after the glorious 
peace, and John Dodson was among the first to determine 
that he would lay a new foundation in a free State, where his 
children might earn and enjoy their own fortune. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1795 he, with his wife and family, started to 
make a new home in the then far west, traveling over the 
mountains in wagons. William was then a boy of eight years. 
In November, 1795, they landed in the village of Cincinnati, 
purchasing a farm a short distance out, in Springfield Town- 
ship. Here a log cabin was erected, and while building a 
guard of armed men was employed to protect them from 
the Indians, who were far from peaceable in those days, and 
it is told as an incident of that time that while attending 
church the men had to carry their guns for fear of an attack 
from the Indians. William remained for some years on the 
farm with his father, and then came to Cincinnati, where, as 
a carpenter, he was an efficient mechanic, and was active in 
all that pertained to the workingmen. He afterwards became 
a master-builder, and did the carpenter work on the second 
court house built in Cincinnati. The first one built in the 
village was on the north part of the square between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, fronting on Main, but in 1814 this was 
burned down and the new court-house was built further out, 
as far up as two squares above Seventh, on Wayne Street, 
which, in early days, was the boundary of the in-lots of Cin- 
cinnati. The carpenter work of this court-house was all 
done by William Beal Dodson. He was also the builder of 
the noted Pearl Street House, a very grand hotel in its day, 
below Third, on the east side of Walnut Street. He was one 
of the most active workers of the Episcopal Church in Cin- 
cinnati, when they held their services in the old Wing school- 
house, corner Sixth and Vine Streets. He served as vestry- 
man for several years, and often as a lay-reader when a 
clergyman could not be found. He was a very earnest poli- 
ticlan in his day, and, though never caring to hold any 
public office, was at one time county commissioner, and 
during his term of office many of the improvements of the 
city were made. Mr. Dodson was married December 7th, 
1825; to Deborah Starbuck, daughter of John Starbuck, of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, to whom nine children were born. 
In 1850 Mr. Dodson bought a beautiful home on the hillside 
overlooking the city, near Fairmount, which he improved and 
named ‘“‘Cypress Villa,” where he retired from the cares of 
active life. In 1861 he was elected president of the Cincin- 
nati Pioneer Association, and to the day of his death took an 
active interest in the Society. Nearly eighty years of his life 
were spent here. He watched a village grow up into a city, 
with its boundless influence. He died January 26th, 1875, 
aged eighty-eight vears. 


SMITH, SAMUEL SHERWOOD, son of Levi and 
Hannah (Holland) Smith, was born at Solon, Cortland 
County, New York, August 30th, 1803, being one of a family 
of eleven brothers, named in the order of their seniority as 
follows, viz.: Wright, Josiah, Silas, Oliver, Holland, Marcus, 
Martin, Solomon, Orrin and Samuel Sherwood, twins, and 
Lemuel, who all lived to the age of manhood, and were 
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known as the ‘‘sixty-foot” Smiths. Most of the brothers 
were above the average height, Samuel being the shortest in 
stature, and was the most delicate in health, but outlived 
them all. His early educational advantages were meager, 
owing to the primitive condition of his native State, no schools 
being established as yet. His father, while serving with the 
American army at Bunker Hill, was wounded by a British 
bullet, which was never removed, and incapacitated him for 
manual labor. The work of the farm, which consisted of 
forty acres of bounty land in Cortland County, New York, 
devolved on the sons, and their early life was that of tillers 
of the soil. At the age of fifteen the eldest brother, Wright, 
shipped on the frigate Constitution, at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, serving for three and a half years, and participating 
in the numerous engagements of the war with Algiers. At 
the expiration of his term of service he had saved all his 
allowance for “grog,” which furnished him with the means 
to engage in mercantile pursuits in Boston, and subsequently 
in Albany, New York. From the last named place, accom- 
panied by his brother Samuel, he proceeded, in 1816, to 
move west. Their first objective point was Olean, on the 
headwaters of the Allegheny River, which they reached after 
a laborious journey by wagon in the Spring of 1817. Here 
they constructed a raft, on which was provided a habitation 
for their use and comfort during the prospective voyage to 
Cincinnati, where they arrived in due course of time. They 
secured accommodations for residence in a double frame 
building situated on the north side of Fourth Street, just east 
of Plum, which property our subject afterwards purchased, 
and in 1844 erected thereon what was then considered a fine 
dwelling. In the construction of this building was first in- 
troduced in Cincinnati the Dayton limestone, which has since 
become so popular. At the age of fourteen, and soon after 
his arrival in Cincinnati, Samuel became interested in the 
doctrines of the New Church, as taught by Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, and regularly attended the services which were held 
by the few believers at the residence of Rev. Adam Hurdus, 
on Sycamore Street. The first public worship of the Sweden- 
borgian Society of Cincinnati was held.on the 31st of August, 
1818, in Mr. Wing’s schoolhouse, on Lodge Street, Rev. Mr. 
Hurdus officiating. Mr. Smith has never swerved from his 
early religious convictions, and has ever been a consistent 
member of the First New Church Society of Cincinnati, 
contributing to its support as well as to other denominations. 
From 1817 to 1822 he was employed by his brother Wright 
in his manufacturing business, and afterwards, for a time, 
entered the river trade, carrying produce generally to New 
Orleans by flat-boat. In 1827 he began business on his own 
account, the capital for which was obtained by discounting 
a note for three hundred dollars at three months, and in- 
dorsed by his brother Wright. In all his subsequent mercan- 
tile career he has never had occasion to need an indorser, 
having rigidly abstained from buying goods on credit or 
giving a note. With the proceeds of the above-mentioned 
note he purchased a canal-boat and horses, and engaged in 
the freight and passenger traffic between Cincinnati and Day- 
ton, to which last-named point the canal had just been 
opened. In this undertaking he was quite successful, and 
was soon enabled to pay off his only obligation, and to pur- 
chase a lot on the southeast corner of Main and Ninth. On 

this lot he built a two-story frame store and dwelling, in i 
which he lived and carried on his business of general mer- 
chandising. The subject of this sketch was married August 
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17th, 1826, to Margery McCormick, who died June 18th, 
1832, and by whom he had three children, all dead. He was 
married to Elizabeth Andress (who was of English birth) in 
Cincinnati, November 11th, 1832, by whom he has had ten 
children, six of whom are living, viz.: Samuel S. (Jr.), Sarah 
Elizabeth, Edwin F., Virginia, Fanny, and Charles Stem- 
bridge. Mr. Smith was active in his sympathy for the Union 
cause during the Rebellion, and was represented by one son, 
who enlisted at the first call for troops, after the firing on 
Fort Sumter, and who served until incapacitated by phys- 
ical disability. He was one of the original subscribers to 
the Spring Grove Cemetery Association in 1844, and the 
Cincinnati Astronomical Society in 1842, and is identified 
with the early history of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety and Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association. He 
was elected trustee to the City Council April 3d, 1843, and 
was assigned to many important committees during his term 
of service. He was, for many years, a director of the Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, and has served in that capacity 
in the Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Company for about 
forty years, being elected president of the last-mentioned com- 
pany on January gth, 1867, holding that position until May, 
1883, when he resigned on account of infirmity. 


BRINKERHOFF, RCLIFF, lawyer and banker, at 
Mansfield, Ohio, was born in Owasco, Cayuga county, New 
York, June 28th, 1828. Heis one of the Brinkerhoffs of Ohio 
and New York, all of whom are descended from the old Dutch 
family, which had its beginning with Joris Derickson Brinck- 
erhoff, who, with his wife, emigrated from Flushing in Zealand 
to New Netherlands in 1638, and settled in Brooklyn, where 
he obtained a grant of land by deed dated 23d March, 1646. 
This couple were the progenitors of the entire American 
family of the name. One of their sons, Hendrick, in 1685, 
settled on the bank of the Hackensack river, in the State of 
New Jersey, and became the more immediate progenitor of 
the Pennsylvania and Chio Brinkerhoffs. This branch of 
the family is known as the Bergen branch, and is distin- 
guished from the Brooklyn branch by omitting the letter ¢ 
from the spelling of the name, otherwise the same. Jacobus, 
son of Hendrick, remained upon the old homestead on the 
Hackensack, but his son George removed to Gettysburgh, 
Pennsylvania, near the close of the Revolutionary war, and 
his son Reeliff removed to New York State near the close of 
the last century, and settled near what is now the city of 
Auburn, and here the subject of this sketch was born, the son 
of George, whose father was Roeliff, thus he was one of the 
seventh generation from the founder of the family in America. 
The old homestead on the Hackensack is still in the family. 
Like Dutchmen generally, the Brinkerhoffs are a steady, 
reliable, pious people, gifted with the characteristics otherwise 
of their nation; and, although solid rather than showy, there 
have been many of the family name eminent in the law, in 
medicine, and in the pulpit. In 1846, the subject of this 
sketch, then only eighteen years of age, went to the State of 
Tennessee as a teacher, remaining one year in that capacity 
in the family of General Daniel S. Donelson, of Sumner 
county, and nearly three at the Hermitage, the home of 
Andrew Jackson, twelve miles from Nashville. Whilst an 
inmate of the Jackson family he became a voter, and cast his | 
first ballot for the democratic ticket. In 1850, he removed 
from Tennessee to Ohio, there to complete his course of law 
studies with his kinsman, the Hon. Jacob Brinkerhoff, of | 
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Mansfield. He did so, and in 1852 was admitted to the bar, 
and engaged in the practice of his profession until the first 
year of the war of the Rebellion. During four of those nine 
years, however, he varied the monotony of legal life by be- 
coming editor and proprietor of the Mansfield Herald, in 
which capacity he made a State reputation as a vigorous 
writer, and during 1860 as a bold and attractive orator. In 
September, 1861, he entered the service of the United States 
as first lieutenant and quartermaster of the 64th Ohio volun- 
teer infantry. In November following he was promoted to 
the rank of captain and assistant quartermaster of volunteers, 
and during the winter was assigned to duty at Bardstown, 
Kentucky. After the capture of Nashville, Tennessee, he 
was placed in charge of land and river transportation in that 
city, and, after the battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, in 
April, 1862, he was put in charge of the field transportation 
of the army of the Ohio. Having, after the capture of Cor- 
inth, Mississippi, obtained sick leave of absence, he went 
home, and while there was ordered to Augusta as chief quar- 
termaster of the State of Maine. Subsequently he was trans- 
ferred to Washington City as post quartermaster, and re- 
mained there until 1865, when he was commissioned under 
the law enacted by Congress in 1864, a colonel and inspector 
of the quarter master’s department of the United States army. 
Retained on duty at the war office by Secretary Stanton until 
November, 1865, he was then ordered to Cincinnati as chief 
disbursing quartermaster at that point for the department of 
the West. Here he so remained until September following, 
when he was by brevet made a brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and on the Ist October, 1866, mustered out of the service at 
his own request. The course of promotion here shown is 
sufficient assurance that General Brinkerhoff performed all 
the duties assigned him with honor to himself and satisfac- 
tion to the authorities. His knowledge of all the minutiz of 
the particular department of the army i which he spent 
five full years is best indicated by his book, published by Van 
Nostrand, entitled, ‘‘The Volunteer Quartermaster,’ and 
which is regarded as a standard for the officers and employés 
of that department. After the close of his service in the 
army, General Brinkerhoff engaged at Mansfield in the prac- 
tice of law until called to the cashiership of that institution 
on the organization of the Mansfield Savings Bank, and in 
which position he has exhibited his usual financial ability 
and careful management. In February, 1852, he married 
Miss Mary Lake Bently, of Mansfield, Ohio, the grand- 
daughter of General Robert Bently, who has made him a 
pleasant home and given him an interesting family of four 
children, two sons and two daughters. In politics, General 
Brinkerhoff is a Jeffersonian democrat, a believer in free 
trade, hard money, home rule, and the non-interference 
principles of government generally, the advantages of which 
he paints with power to convince his hearers that in going 
beyond the levy of duties by the government other than those 
necessary to provide the necessary means to administer it, in 
its various departments, the monopolists only are served, and 
the people at large are oppressed. As a free-trader, he is one 
of the leading authorities in this country, and upon that sub- 
ject has lectured in most of the larger cities of the Northern 
States, with great acceptance, During the slavery agitation 
and the war of the Rebellion, General Brinkerhoff acted with 
the republicans, and continued to do so until the final settle- 
ment of the terms of reconstruction, by amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States; but after that, as he had 
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always done previous to the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, he acted with the Democratic party, holding that the 
Republican party having accomplished its mission, which in 
the nature of things was limited and temporary, it ought to 
disband and give place to the time-honored principles of the 
fathers of the republic, as administered by Jefferson, Jackson, 
and their compeers. In manner and bearing, whether in 
daily intercourse or upon the platform, General Brinkerhoff’s 
deportment bespeaks the true man and sincere patriot. 


BAKER, WILLIAM, lawyer, Toledo, was born at Nor- 
walk, Huron County, February 5th, 1822. His father, Hon. 
Timothy Baker, was a native of Massachusetts, and came to 
Norwalk in 1818, where, for sixty years, he occupied a prom- 
inent position, not only in active business, but in public af- 
fairs, having served for twenty-one years with special accept- 
ance on the bench of the Common Pleas Court. William 
pursued his academical studies at Norwalk Academy, and 
his collegiate course at Granville College, Ohio, now Deni- 
son University, where he was graduated, with special credit, 
1841. He at once commenced the study of law in the office 
of Goddard & Converse, at Zanesville. In the autumn of 
1842 he entered the law school of Harvard University, where 
he enjoyed the valuable instructions of Judge Joseph Story 
and Professor Simon Greenleaf, receiving his Bachelor's 
Degree in the Spring of 1844. In November of that year, 
at the age of twenty-two, he went to Toledo, and at once 
entered upon his life-work in the practice of the law. During 
his first year, he was placed in charge of several very im- 
portant Chancery cases, which made necessary thorough 
reading, sound discretion, and considerate action; in all 
which he was successful. With a just appreciation of the 
true nature and aim of his profession, he, from the first, as- 
sumed and held the position of a conscientious, thorough, 
and reliable practitioner, and his practice had a steady and 
substantial growth. In 1847 he entered into partnership with 
Hon. Myron H. Tilden, who at that time resigned the posi- 
tion of President Judge of Common Pleas Court for North- 
western Ohio, which connection continued until 1850, when 
Judge Tilden removed to Cincinnati. From January, 1857, 
until January, 1870, Mr. Baker was associated in practice 
with William A. Collins, Esq., who, at the latter date, with- 
drew to assume the office of Judge of Common Pleas, to 
which he had been elected. Mr. Baker continued alone the 
large and laborious service of his office until 1880, when his 
youngest son, Rufus H. Baker, having completed his pro- 
fessional course at Columbia College Law School, joined 
him; and in 1881 was followed by Barton Smith, Esq., when 
the firm became, as it yet remains, Baker, Smith & Baker. 
The professional business of Mr. Baker has been large and 
exceptionally successful, mainly in the lines of commercial 
and real estate law and in equity. His strong, active, and 
well-balanced mind, industrious and methodical habits, and 
recognized integrity of character, early attracted the notice 
of sagacious business men, and brought him into close rela- 
tions with moneyed men and corporate bodies, who sought his 
counsel and relied on his varied business capacity, no less 
than on his sound legal judgment. For more than thirty years 
he has been the correspondent and adviser of Eastern par- 
ties and large corporations, who, through him, have loaned 
in Toledo vast sums of money, and in that way contributed 
largely to the growth of the city.. In this connection he was 
called to pass upon the titles and value of real estate, and 
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upon the character of other securities to the amount of mill- 
ions of dollars, such business extending through different 
periods of panic and requiring the exercise of the closest scru- 
tiny and most careful judgment. While thus devoted to his 
profession Mr. Baker has also been active in promoting the 
moral and material advance of the city. He was closely 
identified with the organization of the Toledo, Norwalk, and 
Cleveland (now of the Lake Shore) Railway ; was one of the 
constituent organizers, and for fifteen years a director in the 
Toledo.and Wabash Railway Company; was active in es- 
tablishing the Milburn Wagon Company and the Toledo 
Mower and Reaper Company, in each of which, from the 
start, he has been an active director and the legal counsel; 
and in other manufacturing enterprises he has rendered pe- 
cuniary aid and legal assistance, contributing materially to 
their support in struggling weakness and to their subsequent 
prosperity and success. Politically Mr. Baker was originally 
a Whig, uniting with the Republican party at its organiza- 
tion, and continuing such relation. Always taking an active 
interest in political affairs, he never was a seeker for office, 
contenting himself with what he could do toward the promo- 
tion of sound political principles and good government. 
Throughout the war of the Rebellion his sympathy and his 
unremitting efforts were with the cause of the Union and 
human freedom. As a citizen he has always been public- 
spirited and liberal in the contribution of means for the moral 
and intellectual welfare of his fellow-men. Mr. Baker's 
literary qualities and ability as a writer are of a high order. 
The limited extent to which these have come to be known, 
has denied him the appreciation in that respect to which he 
is entitled. While more particularly identified with the Bap- 
tist Church his active interest in religious objects has em- 
braced all denominations of Christians and associations for 
Christian Charities. In June, 1882, with Mrs. Baker he went 
to Europe, traveling there for eighteen months, and visiting . 
every European country, Russia and Turkey only excepted. 
August 28th, 1849, he was married at Norwalk to Miss 
Frances C. Latimer, daughter of Peter Latimer, Esq. They 
have four sons, William L., engineer and superintendent of 
Detroit Bridge and Iron Works; Herbert and Arthur E., 
iron founders, Toledo; and Rufus H., lawyer; and one 
daughter, Miss Kittie. 


GALLOWAY, HON. SAMUEL, was born March 2oth, 
1811, at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. His youth was spent in 
his native village, and just before his majority, and very soon 
after the death of a most worthy father, he removed to the 
State of Ohio to make his home among relatives in High- 
land County. From his home he entered Miami University, 
Oxford, passed through the curriculum of study, and gradu- 
ated with distinguished honor in the class of 1833. In his 
college associations were men who have since attained to 
prominence in professional and political careers. His emi- 


| nence was not in mere text-book scholarship, but he added 


to this the broader attainments that foreshadowed his future 
success as teacher, orator, and leader. On leaving college he 
at once, in accordance with tastes that were the outgrowth of 
temperament and mental characteristics, and no doubt early 
fostered by daily intimacy with his distinguished townsman, 


' Thaddeus Stevens, for whom he entertained profound admi- 


ration, entered upon the study of law at Hillsborough. In 


_the midst of these studies he became deeply impressed with 


the obligations of religion, and promptly abandoning his law 
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studies, he was entered as a student of theology at Princeton, 
New Jersey. At the end of a year the bent of nature, the 
strong bias of taste and temperament, so obviously unfitting 
him for the proprieties and the rigid decorum of the pulpit, 
but so clearly drifting him to the bar and the political arena, 
asserted their. rule and carried him back to the law. He did 
not at once complete his legal studies, but accepted for a 
term the chair of Greek in his Alma Mater, Miami Univer- 
sity, and went from there to South Hanover, Indiana, to 
enter upon the congenial pursuits of literature and language. 
His success as a teacher in these departments is attested by 
most competent colleagues, who expressed the deepest regret 
at losing him from the faculty. His attainments in classical 
literature were thorough and extensive, rendering him an 
elegant scholar and a graceful and ready writer. He soon 
renewed and completed his preparation for the bar, during 
which time he became intimately and zealously identified 
with the temperance agitation, which awoke the public senti- 
ment to the necessity of an organized reform, and was 
styled the Washingtonian movement. By constant example, 
fervid speech, and active work, he promoted this much 
needed movement. In 1843 he began the practice of law 
with Nathaniel Massie, in Chillicothe. He made his maiden 
speech at Hillsborough, in the presence of several of the most 
distinguished members of the bar of southern Ohio. All gave 
him high commendation for this effort, the jury according 
him the verdict without leaving their seats; and such was 
the impression upon the mind of the Hon. Thomas L. Ha- 
mer, who was present, that he said: “‘ Galloway, retire with 
your laurels: you will never be able, in any future effort, to 
equal or surpass this.” During this year he was chosen, by 
the State Legislature, Secretary of State, and removing to 
Columbus, he entered upon the duties of his office, with the 
added responsibility of Commissioner of Common Schools. 
From his known zeal in the interests of education, popular 
and collegiate, he was expected to inaugurate some system 
that would place them upon a sure basis, and carry out, to 
some large and productive results, the liberal contributions 
of its citizens. He had, in his association with the Hon. 
Horace Mann, and other distinguished teachers of the 
country, who made up that noble body of talent, zeal, and 
power, the Western College of Teachers, become fully in- 
spired with the weighty interests and grand results that hung 
upon educating the people of the State that had in charge 
its destinies. Professor Calvin E. Stowe had returned from 
Europe reporting the best system of education there; and 
the friends of a popular system hailed the election of the 
new secretary as one to aid in carrying out their great aims. 
In his first report he began arranging the chaotic materials 
found in the crude, imperfect, and very partial reports of the 
county auditors and local school boards. In his second re- 
port great advances were made, and great interest developed 
in the popular mind, especially in the organization of teach- 
ers’ institutes, and the management of schools under the su- 
pervision of district or county superintendents. From these 
labors, accomplished under many difficulties and obstructions 
in his personal visitations, special correspondence, vigorous 
pleas, and legislative importunities, can be dated some of the 
most important results bearing on popular education in Ohio. 
Institutes were organized at several points, over which Mr. 
Galloway presided, and at which he delivered stirring ad- 
dresses. No great question that involved principle or popu- 
lar rights could be presented that would not enlist a temper- 
C—23 
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ament so ardent, and a mind so discriminating. Hence, 
when the greatest of all national questions, slavery, loomed 
up in 1832 and 1840, he promptly and decidedly ranged 
himself in the anti-slavery ranks, though he was never iden- 
tified with what was called the “Liberty party.” His attach- 
ment was with the old rather than the new, here as well as 
elsewhere; and with patriotic conservatism he did not sun- 
der the tie that bound him to the old Whig party, to which, 
in political faith, he had always been devoted. In the con- 
ventions and councils of this party he was an acknowledged 
leader. From the very outset of his political career he began 
to make his mark. In the days when such men as Ewing, 
Corwin, Stanbery, and others were recognized leaders, though 
much younger, his gifts of speech and pen were none the 
less noted and effective. And here it may be said that it was, 
perhaps, as the living speaker he is most vividly recalled by 
those who had the privilege of knowing him. In this depart- 
ment he had few equals; none who had ever heard him can 
ever forget the power of his eloquence. No description can 
convey a just idea of his manner or style. His efforts were 
unequal, often affected by a depressed nervous system, but 
at his best, his speeches were a rare union of scathing wit, 
brilliant sarcasm, intense pathos, and inimitable humor, in- 
tensified in their delivery by the profoundest feeling of the 
man. Though full of anecdote and thrilling illustration, yet 
they were governed by a strictly logical order, and story and 
fable were linked in a chain of convincing argument. No 
man could sway more successfully the feelings of a crowd. 
And when he rose in a popular assembly it was the signal for 
a tumultuous outburst of applause—the ‘“‘people heard him 
gladly,” and listened with delighted interest, often under most 
unfavorable circumstances. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention which nominated Zachary Taylor for the 
Presidency, and there made a very able speech in favor of 
the nominee. In 1854-55 he represented his district in Con- 
gress, when his party was largely in the minority, during an 
anomalous commingling of parties, and under the ascendency 
of a narrow, bigoted order, the Know Nothings, with whom 
he had no real sympathy. In two other Congressional con- 
tests his personal popularity was demonstrated by a large 
vote, irrespective of party ties. In the two years of Congres- 
sional life he added renown to his name as the tenacious 
advocate of common rights to all conditions of men, and his 
speech on the Kansas bill was a theme for eulogy in this - 
country, and in foreign periodicals. Blackwood and the 
North British Review gave it deserved commendation. In 
the nation’s struggle against the encroachments of slavery, 
though his physical organization wholly unfitted him for the 
contest on the battle-field, yet he remained to do successful 
battle with different weapons against other enemies, but all 
aiding in the last grand consummation. In the new national 
policy that made up this mighty war party, he took no mean 
place, and performed no subordinate amount of the labor that 
had its climax in the nomination of Lincoln to its triumphant 
leadership. His intimate friendship with Lincoln was not in 
the bonds of political association only or chiefly, but in deeper 
ties—of community of nature, genial humor, generous sym- 
pathies, hearty impulses. These brought them together with 
no consciousness of station or rank to make a difference. The 
mutual geniality of the men expressed itself when the cour- 
tesy of a Columbus delegation was extended to Mr. Lincoln, 
who, grasping Mr. Galloway’s hands with characteristic cor- 
diality and emphasis, said: ‘‘I would rather see you than any 
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man in America.” Governor Tod, too, found him a con- 
genial spirit, and loved him. The memory of an evening, 
when Lincoln, Galloway, and Tod met in the President's 
room, in the days of care, anxiety, fears and hopes for the 
country in her great struggle, recalls the characteristics of 
each, and much that was common to all. The noble war 
Governor of Ohio did not know fully the joke-loving Presi- 
dént, and had felt that he was not fully impressed with the 
solemn drama in which he was acting so leading a part. But 
that interview, prolonged into the stillness of midnight, dis- 
pelled all such impressions. The rapid transitions from the 
highest humor, or most piquant, subtle application of a story 
or incident to the gravest and most momentous events then 
transpiring, their most serious statesmanlike consideration, 
the grave, hearty care impressed upon the then spare face, 
the prompt return of genial expression of personal interest, 
all ended in a commingling of a deep sympathy and fullest 
mutual confidence, that only ended as one after another they 
have dropped from their places in these great historic scenes. 
As Judge-Advocate, a commission was given to Mr. Galloway 
for the examination of military and civil prisoners at Camp 
Chase, in 1863, and in that service he continued until the 
close of the war. The demands of military justice and dis- 
cipline were there supplemented by tender mercy, and while 
jealous of his country’s honor, he cared for many who were 
victims and sufferers in the casualties of war, and his heart 
and purse and friendly aid were ready to alleviate their 
wants, exhibiting the spirit of his illustrious prototype, ‘‘ Malice 
towards none, charity for all.’ Coupled with devotion to the 
welfare and integrity of his country was that of church. 
That part of his life and character represented by his relig- 
ious views and habits is perhaps least understood by the 
world. In fact, here he could only be known by those who 
were taken into sympathy with his inner life, for few men 
wore more distinctly an outer and an inner life. In the 
rough struggle, the sharp conflict, the Cromwellian fight with 
the outer world, the combatant, armed with all the power of 
truth, eloquence, and sarcasm, seemed to reveal the whole 
man. Hence many, who considered themselves his intimate 
friends, knew nothing of his inner life, with its struggles, its 
deep controlling convictions, its sustaining faith and religious 
hope. These constituted almost an independent existence, of 
which he was as reticent as William the Silent, except as it 
was manifested in church administration or religious assem- 
blies. In ecclesiastical councils he acted with sound judg- 
ment and prudent conservatism, though he was bold and 
aggressive in spirit, asking for a positive pronouncement when 
questions involving great and important matters were at 
issue. The General Assembly of the Old School Presbyte- 
rian Church made him one of its commissioners at its meet- 
ing in Philadelphia to accomplish the union of the two 
schools, a position of dignity and importance, and which de- 
manded wise judgment and careful discrimination. It may 
be added that Mr. Galloway had great personal popularity. 
His sympathy with the people was well understood and ap- 
preciated. His manners, so entirely simple and unostenta- 
tious, made him the best known public man in the State. 


NEWBERRY, J. S., physician and geologist, was born 
in Windsor, Connecticut. The family of old Puritan stock, 
had resided at Windsor since 1635, when the town was 
founded by a colony from Dorchester, Massachusetts, and 
had during the two centuries of residence there furnished sev- 
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eral representatives to the local and State governments, and 
to the defense of the settlement, colony, State, and Union. 
In 1824, his father, Henry Newberry, removed with his fam- 
ily from Connecticut to northern Ohio, where he had large 
landed possessions, inherited from the Hon. Roger Newberry, 
a member of the Connecticut Land Company, and settled in 
Summit county, where he founded the town of Cuyahoga 
Falls, and died in1854. Being quite young when brought to 
Ohio, our subject was educated in that State. At the proper 
age he was sent to Western Reserve College, at Hudson, 
where he graduated in 1846. He chose medicine as his 
profession, and graduated from the Cleveland Medical Col- 
lege in 1848. The two following years were spent. in study 
and travel at home and in Europe, his studies being mostly 
scientific. At the close of 1850 he returned from travel, and 
in the following spring commenced the practice of medicine 
in Cleveland, continuing until 1855, and meeting with a suc- 
cess which, though gratifying in some respects, was a serious 
obstacle to further pursuit of the scientific studies, in which 
he had taken deep interest. In May, 1855, therefore, he con- 
sented to abandon his professional practice and accept an ap- 
pointment from the War Department as acting assistant sur- 
geon and geologist to the United States exploring expedition, 
under command of Lieutenant R. S. Williamson, whose ob- 
ject was the examination of the country between San Fran- 
cisco and the Columbia river. The results of this expedition 
are to be found in the sixth volume of “Pacific Railroad 
Reports.’’ His own reports on the ‘Geology, Botany, and 
Zoodlogy of North California and Oregon,” were republished 
in a separate quarto volume of three hundred pages, with forty - 
eight plates. In 1857-58, he was again in the West, having 
accompanied Lieutenant J. C. Ives in the exploration and 
navigation of the Colorado river, the immediate object of 
which was the opening of a navigable route of communication 
with the United States troops in Utah. An iron steamer, 
built in sections, was taken from Philadelphia to the head of 
the Gulf of California, and there put together and launched. 
In this steamer the party navigated the Colorado to a point 
five hundred miles above its mouth, being stopped at the 
lower end of the Great Cafion, an immense chasm through 
which the river pursues its way, for hundreds of miles, be- 
tween nearly vertical banks ranging from three to six thou- 
sand feet in height. That portion of the Colorado navigated 
by the expedition was almost unknown to white men, but is 
now much used fortravel. About a year was spent in explor- 
ing the country bordering the Colorado, the information 
obtained regarding it being entirely new and of absorbing 
interest. His portion of the report occupied about half the 
entire space, and was declared by the commanding officer, in 
his introductory remarks to contain ‘‘the most interesting ma- 
terial gathered by the expedition.”” No sooner was the work 
on this report completed, in 1859, than he was assigned to 
another exploring expedition, taking command of a party 
ordered to report to Captain J. N. Macomb, topographical 
engineer United States army, for the exploration of the San 
Juan and Upper Colorado rivers. The work of this expedi- 
tion took him over a large part of southern Colorado, Utah, 
northern Arizona, and New Mexico, hitherto almost or en- 
tirely unknown, and which were found to be rich in natural 
beauties and mineral wealth. Before closing its work this 
expedition had determined the point of junction of Grand and 
Green rivers, the parent streams of the Colorado, and had 
explored the valley of the San Juan, the Colorado’s largest 
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tributary, which, though as large as the Connecticut river, had 
remained almost unknown, and which, though nowtraversing a 
solitude, once flowed past the populous towns or the detached 
stone-built residences of a semi-civilized people, the ruins 
of whose homes now border the banks for hundreds of miles. 
The report of Dr. Newberry on the geology of the region 
visited by the expedition was published by the War Depart- 
ment in 1876. It forms a handsome volume of one hundred 
and forty-eight pages, quarto, with numerous plates of scenery 
and fossils made from the author’s drawings. Soon after the 
breaking out of the war, the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion was organized, and he was chosen a member of it. His 
services were immediately called into requisition to aid in 
organizing the Commission and setting it to work. In Sep- 
tember, 1861, he accepted the position of secretary of the 
western department of the Sanitary Commission, and from 
that time until its work was closed with the end of the war 


and the return of the soldiers to their homes, he had the gen- ' 


eral supervision of the affairs of the Commission in the valley 
of the Mississippi, his headquarters being first at Cleveland 
and subsequently at Louisville, Kentucky. The magnitude 
and importance of the work done by the Sanitary Commis- 
sion at the West can be partially estimated by the fact that at 
one time there were over five thousand societies tributary to 
it in the loyal States of the Northwest, that hospital stores of 
the value of over $5,000,000 were distributed by it in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, that over eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand names were on the records of its hospital directory at 
Louisville, and that one million soldiers, for whom no other 
adequate provision was made, were fed and sheltered in its 
“homes.” The Sanitary Commission at the West was an 
elaborate and extensive organization for the perfect connec- 
tion and mutual assistance of benevolent patriotism at home 
and fighting patriotism in the field. Throughout the war it 
worked with precision and to general satisfaction. In extent 
of territory covered at home and at the front, in the magni- 
tude of the work accomplished, and in the admirable results 
effected, it stands confessedly unrivaled. To his talent as an 
organizer, and his executive ability as general manager of the 
vast and complicated organization, this phenomenal success 
is largely due. A history of the work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission at the West, a volume of five hundred and forty-three 
pages, octavo, entitled, ““The Sanitary Commission in the 
Valley of the Mississippi,’ was published by him in 1871. 
At the close of the work of the Sanitary Commission he re- 
sumed his scientific pursuits, and in 1866 assumed the duties 
of professor of geology in the school of mines of Columbia 
College, New York city, a position tendered him whilst still 
on the Sanitary Commission. In 1869, he was called by the 
State of Ohio to take charge, as State geologist, of the geolog- 
ical survey of the State which had been determined upon, 
The work of organizing a corps was soon completed, and for 
the next five years the survey was vigorously prosecuted, and 
was finished in 1875. Several volumes reporting progress, 
and a portion of the final report, have been published, with 
maps. The work done was of the most important character, 
and the reports added greatly to the practical and scientific 
information concerning the natural resources of Ohio. His 
own contributions to the geological portion of the report relate 
mainly to the northern part of the State, and were highly 
valuable, especially in regard to the coal measures, their pub- 
lication having stimulated the development of hitherto untried 
fields. The volume of the report devoted to paleontology, 
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in richness of new facts and fullness and beauty of illustra- 
tions have rarely been equaled in a similar line of work. His 
additions to paleontological knowledge are numerous and 
important, especially in the departments of fossil plants and 
fossil fishes. These, and his attainments in other depart- 
ments of natural science, have given him an extensive repu- 
tation, He was enrolled among the members of most of the 
leading learned societies in his native country and of many 
in Europe; he was one of the original corporators of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, was president of the American: 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1867, and has 
been since 1866 president of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. Dr. Newberry was one of the judges in the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and madea special report on 
the “‘ Building and Ornamental Stones” exhibitedthere. He 
is a close student, an indefatigable worker, and possesses the 
rare combination of scientific knowledge and enthusiasm, 
with executive ability, practical common sense, and polished 
courtesy. 


RIDENOUR, WILLIAM TARLETON, physician, of 
Toledo, was born at Hagerstown, Maryland, July 31st, 1832. 
His father, Daniel Ridenour, was a’ native of Western 
Maryland. He removed in 1853 to Knox County, Ohio, 
where he died, in 1862, at the age of fifty-eight. He was 
a descendant of a family of German origin, who had for 
generations been engaged in farming in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. His mother, Sarah Bean, was descended, on 
both sides, from families who were among the earliest set- 


_tlers in Maryland, and who for many years were reputed 


very wealthy planters in that State. The son, William T., 
began, as most boys of that day did, attending school in a 
log school house. His school privileges were limited to this 
grade of schools till he was sixteen years of age. He then 
began to teach school winters, and work on the farm sum- 
mers, thus passing seven years of his life, till he was twenty- 
three years of age. However, in 1852, when twenty years 
old, he started west, not knowing particularly what he was 
to engage in nor where he might locate. He continued west- 
ward as long as his means would permit, finally locating at 
Wooster, Wayne County, Ohio, having accomplished the 
journey partly on foot, partly by canal-boat and the remain- 
der by rail and stage. Determined not to be long idle, 
next morning after reaching Wooster, he applied for a cer- 
tificate to teach school; in fact, the meagerness of his finan- 
ces demanded immediate employment, seventy-five cents 
being the sum total of his assets on that morning. His ex- 
amination was very brief and simple, consisting simply in a 
request to write his name and address, supplemented by a 
short conversation on the subject of teaching, etc. The ex- 
aminer was no less a personage than John McSweeney, then 
and now of Wooster, and the most famous criminal lawyer - 
in the State of Ohio. During these years thus engaged, labor- 
ing summers and teaching school winters, Mr. Ridenour, not 
satisfied with thus devoting his energies, resolved to adopt 
for his life vocation the medical profession—the one of his 
early choice, and more in harmony with his capabilities. 
Devoting his spare hours to the study of medicine, he pre- 
pared himself to enter college, which he did first in 1856, at 
Michigan University, where he remained one year. In 1857 
he entered the Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati, where he 
graduated in 1858. He first engaged in practice in Wayne 
County, Ohio, continuing there till October, 1861, when he 
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entered the army as assistant surgeon of the 12th Ohio 
Infantry. It was not long before his skill became man- 
ifest, and in the following spring he was made surgeon of 
the regiment. It is worthy of mention here that Dr. Riden- 
our was with the same brigade as Gen. Hayes, during his 
entire period of service, and there being such a marked re- 
semblance between the two men that they were, by the 
soldiers, repeatedly saluted each for the other. At thie sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run, Dr. Ridenour was taken prisoner, but 
was soon released, upon the condition that he would care for 
a wounded Confederate soldier that had fallen into the hands 
of the Unionists. During the terrible carnage at South 
Mountain, Antietam, and Bull Run, Dr. Ridenour did noble 
service in caring for the wounded and dying, and was imme- 
diately put in charge of the hospital at Middletown, Mary- 
land, near the battlefield of Antietam. He superintended 
this hospital for two months, when he was made Medical 
Inspector of the district of Western Virginia, then under 
command of General Cox. On account of failing health he 
was compelled, in 1863, to resign his commission and return 
home, having, during constant exposures, contracted lung dis- 
sease. However, the physician, Dr. W. W. Holmes,who ad- 
vised him to leave the service, died himself of consumption, 
in less than six months from that time. After partially re- 
covering his health, which took about six months, he re- 
sumed practice at Wadsworth, Medina County, where he 
remained over four years, when he removed to Oberlin, prac- 
ticing there one and one-half years. In 1869 Dr. Ridenour 
removed to Toledo, where he has been engaged in the active 
pursuit of his profession ever since, winning for himself a 
most enviable reputation as a physician and surgeon. Asa 
student at college he evinced unusual ability and aptness 
in the science of medicine, passing a most excellent exam- 
ination. Also on examination of surgeons for the army 
- Dr. Ridenour, then twenty-nine years of age, stood seventh 
among a list of eighty. Besides his professional duties, Dr. 
Ridenour has for several years filled several municipal offices 
with which he has been honored by his fellow-citizens, who 
recognize in him not only the learned and skilled physician, 
but also the useful citizen. Before going to Toledo he had 
been a member of the first village council of Wadsworth, 
and afterwards of Oberlin, resigning as member of council 
there upon his removal to Toledo. In 1875 Dr. Ridenour 
was elected member of ‘city council of Toledo, to which 
office he was called for four successive terms of two years 
each. However, shortly after entering upon his fourth term 
he resigned to accept the position of health officer of the city, 
having been appointed to it by the board of police commis- 
sioners, which office he now fills, and with great credit to himself 
and satisfaction to the city. Under the circumstances, his 
appointment to this office was especially complimentary to 
him, since the majority of the board, who are appointed by 
the Governor, were opposed in politics to the Doctor, setting 
aside, however, their political bias in consideration of his fit- 
ness for the position. Dr. Ridenour is also an active mem- 
ber of several medical societies, viz.: American Medical 
Association, Northwestern Ohio Medical Association, South- 
ern Michigan and Ohio Medical Associations, and also Lucas 
County Medical Association. During the two years’ existence 
of the Toledo Medical Journal, he was one of its associate 
editors. He is also Instructor of Physiology in the Summer 
School of Medicine, Toledo. He is also a member of Ma- 
sonic Lodge. Dr. Ridenour was married first in 1854 to 
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Mary Bricker, who died in 1865. He married his present 
wife, Henrietta Angier, in 1873. Her father was a promi- 
nent man in Cleveland, after whom the Kennard House was 
first named Angier House. Four children were the result of 
the first marriage, and two of the last. Dr. Ridenour is not 
a member of any Church, and though not religiously inclined, 
entertains the highest respect for Christian people. Politically 
he has always been a Republican, though his father, up to 
1855, was a stanch Democrat, when, becoming disgusted 
with that party during Pierce’s and Buchanan’s administra- 
tions, he abandoned it. Besides Dr. Ridenour’s high pro- 
fessional standing, he fills a large place in whatever is of 
public interest and benefit. He is a man of exceptional in- 
dependence of opinion and action, and possessed of a cool 
mind and sound judgment; a valuable member of society 
and of great usefulness to the city and community. 


SPENCER, P. M., banker, Cleveland, son of Lyman 
M. and Phebe J. (Kingsley) Spencer, was born at Fort Ann, 
Washington County, New York, March Ist, 1844, and was 
the youngest of a family of five. He comes of Puritan 
stock, and can trace his genealogy back to the time of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. His ancestors came to this 
country either in the Mayflower, or immediately after her - 
advent, when they settled in Connecticut, and afterwards in 
New York. His paternal grandfather served in the war of 
1812 as captain of a volunteer company. His father was. 
one of a family of twelve children. His mother, who was 
one of a family of thirteen children, was a descendant from 
the great Reformer, Martin Luther. Raised on his father’s 
farm, in Washington County, New York, he attended the 
common school of his district, and later the academy. At 
the age of seventeen he left school and, moved by the spirit 
of patriotism, entered upon the service of his country by 
enlisting in Company ‘‘D,” One hundred and Twenty-third 
New York Infantry, August 11th, 1861.. With this regiment, 
which formed part of the Army of the Potomac, he remained 
until November, 1863, when, by special order of Hon. E. 
M. Stanton, Secretary of War, he was mustered out on ac- 
count of sickness. The regiment, during his career, was en- 
gaged in active operations in Virginia, and took part in the 
battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg. It was after the latter battle he was stricken 
down with fever. After long confinement in the hospital, 
he, on a leave of absence, was taken to his home; and 
it was then, being so reduced as to be incapacitated 
for further service, that he was mustered out. Having 
always entertained a strong predilection for the banking 
business, on recovering his health, at the solicitation of 
his brother, A. K. Spencer, Esq., then cashier of the 
First National Bank, of Cleveland, he proceeded to Cleve- 
land, and entered that bank as a messenger, March 2tst, 
1864, where he remained for nineteen years, rising success- 
ively through the various grades from messenger to that of 
assistant cashier, which latter position he held for ten years. 
His thorough knowledge of the banking interests of the city 
led him to conceive the idea of organizing a new bank, and 
with this end in view he severed his connection with the 
First National, and through his efforts the Cleveland National 
Bank was organized in May, 1883, and commenced business 
on the 28th of the same month. Mr. Spencer was elected a 
member of the board of directors, and upon the organization 
of the board he was appointed to the responsible position of 
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cashier and active manager. To his efforts the bank owes 
its existence. Being an old and experienced banker of the 
highest personal and business standing, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the minutiz of banking, he has been 
careful to associate with himself such men as from experi- 
ence and capacity were fitted to support his own liberal and 
enlarged views of policy and practice. The result has fully 
demonstrated the wisdom of his course, the success of the 
bank, from its inception, being unprecedented in the history 


of banking in the city of Cleveland. Mr. Spencer is a pro-. 


nounced Republican, and has been a member of the Cleve- 
land City Council for six years, serving as a member of the 
most important committees, and contributing largely toward 
shaping the financial policy of the municipal government; 
he is now (1884) serving his fourth term in the Council as 
the representative of one of the most intelligent constituen- 
cies in the city. He is a director of the Leader Sewing 
Machine Company, of Cleveland, and one of the trustees of 
the Homeopathic College. 
stands high, having taken the 32d degree. He was married 
January 30th, 1873, to Miss Hattie E., the estimable daughter 
of James Pannell, Esq., banker, of Cleveland. Although 
comparatively young in years Mr. Spencer is a man rich in 
experience, and possesses in a high degree the confidence 
and esteem of his business associates. Of marked financial 
ability and keen, unerring judgment, a fine organizer and 
manager, he is most eminently qualified for the important 
position he holds. Of fine appearance, pleasing address, 
and courteous manners, he is esteemed alike in the social 
and business circles. A man of strict integrity and thorough 
business habits, and an avowed enemy to political or com- 
mercial chicanery in every form, he has won and enjoys the 
highest regard in the community he has so long been iden- 
tified with. 


MILLIKIN, MAJOR JOHN M., once Treasurer of 
the State of Ohio, was born in Greensboro, Greene County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 14th of October, 1804. He was the 
son of Dr. Daniel Millikin and Joan Minor. When he was 
three years of age his father removed to the West and set- 
tled in Hamilton, Ohio, being the first physician who perma- 
nently took up his abode there. John M. Millikin received 
instruction from Dr. Alexander Proudfit, who taught a school 
in Hamilton about the time of the second war with Great 
Britain, and from others, and in 1824 went to Washington 
College, in Washington, Pennsylvania, there spending a 
year. Returning home the last of May, 1825, he imme- 
diately began the study of law with Jesse Corwin, and on 
the 5th of September, 1827, at Columbus, was admitted to 
practice by the Supreme Court of Ohio, and immediately 
opened an office in Hamilton. In 1834 the law firm of Mil- 
likin & Bebb was begun, by the formation of a partnership 
between himself and William Bebb, afterwards Governor, 
and this connection lasted till 1840, when Millikin retired 
from practice. In 1829 he was appointed Brigade Major 
and Inspector of Militia, an office he retained until 1833. 
January Ist, 1841, he was appointed an aid-de-camp by Gov- 
ernor Thomas Corwin, and in 1846 he was a member of the 
State Board of Equalization. In 1856 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture, and was twice re- 
elected. He served as president of the board one year. In 
1860 he was appointed a trustee of Miami University. In 
this capacity he served two terms of nine years each, and was 
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re-appointed for the third term. In 1873 he was named by 
the Secretary of the Interior as one of a commission to proceed 
to the Indian Territory for the purpose of making a treaty 
with the Creek Nation for the relinquishment of a part of 
their territory to the Seminoles. In October, 1875, he was 
elected Treasurer of the State of Ohio, and on the roth of 
January, 1876, entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
his office. The Republicans renominated him for the same 
position in 1877, but at the October election the Democrats 
were in the ascendancy, and he was, therefore defeated. He 
retired from office on the 14th of January, 1878. He was 
always a Whig or Republican in politics. He cast his first 
ballot in 1826, and voted at all State elections. His first vote 
for President was cast in 1828 for John Quincy Adams. Major 
Millikin was always an important man in local affairs. He 
was president of the County Agricultural Society; president 
of Greenwood Cemetery Association; president of the Farm- 
ers’ Club, and other societies. He had an excellent knowl- 
edge of local history, and skill in narrating it. He was 
highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, and was frequently 
named by them as a suitable man for Governor. He re- 
sided a little east of Hamilton, on a farm, which was culti- 
vated according to the true principles of agriculture. He 
was married on the 6th of September, 1831, to Mary Green- 
lee Hough, daughter of an esteemed early citizen of Ham- 
ilton, and had by her four children, who attained full 
age: Minor, Joseph, Dan, and Mary. Major Millikin died 
April 8th, 1884. 


ESTE, DAVID K., the son of Moses and Ann Este, of 
Morristown, New Jersey, was born October 21st, 1785. 
Captain Este, his father, was severely wounded at the battle 
of Monmouth, and would have died from exposure but for 
the personal attentions of Colonel Hamilton, aide to General 
Washington, who found him among the dead and dying, 
and provided him with food and medical assistance. He 
was subsequently Collector of Revenue under President 
Adams, and died at the age of eighty-four. David K., his 
son, received his elementary education in his native town, 
and entered Princeton College, where he pursued the full. 
course of studies, and graduated with distinction in 1803. 
In April, 1804, he commenced to read law in the office of 
Gabriel Ford, Esq., at Morristown, and after thorough prep- 
aration, was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court at 
Trenton, in May, 1808. He commenced practice in Morris- 
town at once, and after continuing there one year as a law- 
yer, he removed to Cincinnati, Ohio; but with the intention 
of making his practice a very general one, covering all the 
courts in that judicial district, including the United States 
District and Circuit Courts at Chillicothe, and subsequently 
at Columbus, he opened an office in Hamilton in order to 
be centrally located. In the spring of 1814 he located in 
Cincinnati, and established himself at the corner of Main 
and Fifth Streets, and by careful attention to his business 
and the exercise of rare legal talent, he soon secured a very 
large and influéntial clientage. In 1817 he formed a part- 
nership with Bellamy Storer, and this business relationship 
continued until 1821. In 1830 he admitted Ezekiel S. Haines 
to an interest in his large and increasing business, and this 
partnership existed until Mr. Este was made President Judge 
of Hamilton County; and after the organization of the Su- 
perior Court, in 1837, he was appointed its judge. Upon the 
expiration of his term in the spring of 1845, he retired from 
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public and professional life. His career at the bar and on 
the bench was a distinguished one. He was profoundly 
read in civil and criminal law, his knowledge of the science 
being constantly improved by continuous research. He was 
as indefatigable a worker as a student, and gave to all the 
business intrusted to his care his close attention. He was 
especially forcible as a pleader, and had rare power for the 
analyzation of evidence in order to present it clearly to the 
jury and the court, forming from it a plain and easily un- 
derstood exposition of the continuity of circumstances in- 
volved in the case. He was skillful in the interpretation 
of the law, and logical in his arguments, which were 
models of rhetorical expression. His decisions from the 
bench were accepted as authority, and were characterized 
by an entire absence of personal bias. He was at all times 
firm in his support of the integrity of the law. These qual- 
ities won for him the sincere respect of the entire commu- 
nity, and his retirement from professional duties was re- 
garded as a public loss. His career was closely identified 
with the growth and prosperity of Cincinnati. He was 
zealous in his efforts to secure public improvements, and 
to make the city attractive, not alone as a place of resi- 
dence, but as a good field for capitalists, in the way of 
increasing mercantile and commercial traffic. The first 
building erected by him was his own residence on Main 
Street. Subsequently he erected fourteen structures on the 
same thoroughfare and Ninth Street, three on Sycamore 
Street, and one on Fourth Street. In 1858 he reared the 
handsome stone residence on West Fourth Street, which he 
occupied until his death, April 1st, 1876. In the fall of 1819 
he was married to Lucy Ann, daughter of General William 
Henry Harrison. She died in April, 1826, having been the 
mother of four children, three of whom died when quite 
young. The’ surviving daughter became the wife of Joseph 
Reynolds, of Baltimore, and died in 1869, at the age of 
forty-seven years, leaving seven children. In May, 1829, 
Mr. Este married Louisa Miller, daughter of Judge William 
Miller, by whom he had seven children. For many years 
he was senior warden of Christ Church, of which he was a 
leading member. 


CALDWELL, HON. WILLIAM B., ex-Judge Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, was born in Butler County, Ohio, June 
23d, 1808. His parents, William and Mary Caldwell, were 
of Scotch-Irish descent, and emigrated from South Carolina 
in 1805, and settled upon a farm in Butler County, where 


the subject of this sketch lived and labored upon his father’s. 


farm until the twenty-first year of his age. In 1830 he en- 
tered Miami University, and graduated therefrom in 1835. 
He studied law in the office of Hon. John Woods, of Ham- 
ilton; was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1837, and commenced practice first in 
Xenia, Ohio. The next year (1838) he removed to Cincin- 
nati, and formed a partnership with Hon. S, F. Cary. In 
1841 he was elected Prosecuting Attorney of Hamilton 
County. In 1842 he was elected by the Legislature as Pres- 
ident Judge of the Common Pleas Court of that County. He 
remained on the bench until 1849, when he was elected 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and was re-elected by 
the people under the new Constitution. He resigned in 1854 
and resumed the practice of the law in Cincinnati; his rea- 
son for so-doing being inadequacy of salary. The main 
characteristics of Judge Caldwell were, his great common 
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sense, good judgment, clear penetration, and knowledge of 
human nature, and his sympathy with whatever was manly 
and humane. He was a student, all his life, of human and 
divine law—the Bible was his great moral and spiritual text- 
book. Judge Caldwell was straightforward and manly in all 
his impulses, and in his intercourse with others, and had a 
kind word for all—especially the younger members of the 
bar. The opinions of Judge Caldwell will be found in the 
18th, 19th, and 2zoth Ohio Reports and the first three vol- 
umes of the Ohio State Reports. They are marked by plain 
common sense, forcible language, and great learning. Per- 
sonally, no man more fully enjoyed the esteem and confi- 
dence of the judges and members of the bar, and -we know 
we express their feeling of regret when he was called from 
them by grim death. He married, in 1844, Agnes Corry, a 
sister of the late Hon. William M. Corry. One son survives, 
bearing his honored name, who is now a member of the bar 
of Cincinnati and a State Senator from Hamilton County, in 
the Ohio Legislature. 


MCDONALD, JOSEPH E., late Senator from Indiana, 
was born in Butler County, Ohio, on the 29th of August, 1819. 
His father, John McDonald, was of Scotch extraction, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, and by occupation afarmer. He was a 
man of sterling worth, determined, industrious, and self- 
sacrificing. He died when his son was still in infancy. His 
mother, Eleanor (Piatt) McDonald, was a Pennsylvanian. 
Her ancestors were French Huguenots, who located first in 
New Jersey, and afterwards settled permanently in Ohio. 
She was a woman of a superior order of intellect, of refined 
tastes, a pleasant writer, and, for the amusement and ad- 
vancement of her children, wrote many sketches and scraps 
of song. She and her husband were both earnest members 
of the United Presbyterian Church. Several years after the 
death of John McDonald she was married to John Kerr, of 
Butler County. Mr. Kerr was a native of Ireland, a frugal, 
industrious farmer, always out of debt, a just and courte- 
ous neighbor, a firm but kind parent, and the father of 
seven children, four sons and three daughters. He moved 
with his family to Montgomery County, Indiana, in the Fall 
of 1826, entered land and opened a farm. He was a mem- 
ber of the Old School Presbyterian Church. He died in 1856, 
Joseph was seven years of age when, in 1826, his parents 
located in Montgomery County, then an almost unbroken 
forest. He remained on the place until the age of twelve, 
excepting two years spent at Crawfordsville attending school. 
Such spare time as he could command from his labors on 
the farm was occupied in pursuing a course of study, which 
aided much in laying the foundation for the eventful future 
in store for him. At an early age he conceived a strong love 
for the law, and when ten years old he had determined upon 
making that profession his life-work, at the cost of any per- 
sonal hardship or sacrifice. In his twelfth year the ambi- 
tious aspirant for future honors at the bar became an apprentice 
at the saddler’s trade at Lafayette, Indiana. In that capacity 
he served five years and nine months, except three months 
spent in attending school. For fidelity to their interests his 
employers released him from the last three months of his 
apprenticeship, which time he spent in prosecuting his 
studies. Following the resolution made before going to learn 
a trade, he pursued his studies with vigor at such times as he 
could snatch from work or rest. He had already become 
quite proficient in the English branches and rudiments of 
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learning. His favorite study was history, in which he became 
well versed. During his apprenticeship he had access to the 
extensive and well selected library of Dr. Israel T. Canby, 
who was then receiver of the public moneys of the land office 
at Crawfordsville, Indian. This opportunity was well im- 
proved, and he was prepared on leaving there, in 1838, to 
enter upon advanced fields of knowledge. At the age of 
eighteen he entered Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, and 
began the study of the higher branches of learning with 
success, supporting himself mainly by plying his trade at 
such times as it was possible to do so. He continued his 
studies at college till the Spring of 1840, except for a short 
period in the Spring of 1839, when he acted with the engineer 
corps of the State of Indiana, who were then surveying the 
bed of the Wabash and Erie Canal. In 1840 he entered 
Asbury University, at Greencastle, Indiana, and remained 
six months, returning to Crawfordsville for the rest of the 
year, where he taught school one term. In the Spring of 
1841 he went to Williamsport, Indiana, accepting a posi- 
tion as clerk in the store of James McDonald, his brother, 
for one year. In the Spring of 1842 he began the study 
of law at Lafayette, Indiana, with Zebulon Beard, one of the 
first lawyers in the State, as his preceptor. He advanced 
with rapid strides, his quick and firm grasp of its prin- 
ciples being remarkable. He was admitted to practice by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, consisting of Judges Black- 
ford, Dewey, and Sullivan, in the Spring of 1843. He was 
nominated for the office of prosecuting attorney before he 
received his license to practice, and was elected to that posi- 
tion at the August election following, over Robert Jones, a 
Whig, and a prominent member of the Lafayette bar. This 
was the first election of that class of officers by the people, 
they having formerly been chosen by the Legislature. On 
the 25th of December, 1844, he was married to Nancy Ruth 
Buell, at Williamsport, Indiana. She was the daughter of 
Dr. Buell, a practicing physician and surgeon. The issue 
of this union was Ezekiel M., Malcolm A., Frank B., and 
Annie M. McDonald, afterwards Mrs. Caldwell, who died 
June 2d, 1877. He was re-elected prosecuting attorney over 
Robert Evans, a prominent lawyer and politician, in August, 
1845, serving in all a period of four years. In the Fall of 
1847 he moved to Crawfordsville and entered on the prac- 
tice of the law, where he lived until 1859. He was elected 
to the Thirty-first Congress from the old Eighth District in 
August, 1849, and served one term. In 1856 he was elected 
Attorney-general of Indiana, being the first chosen to this 
office by the people, and was re-elected in 1858, serving in 
all four years. He was not a candidate for a third term. 
In the Spring of 1859 he removed to Indianapolis, forming a 
partnership with Addison L. Roach, ex-judge of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. In 1864 McDonald was nominated for 
Governor of Indiana by the Democratic State Convention, 
and made a joint canvass with Oliver P. Morton, the Repub- 
lican nominee. At the election he received six thousand 
more votes for Governor than the Democratic State ticket 
did in 1862, when the entire Democratic State ticket, together 
with a majority in both branches of the General Assembly, 
was elected, Mr. Morton was elected, however, by nearly 
twenty thousand votes. In 1868 E. M. McDonald became 
the law partner of his father, and the next year Addison L. 
Roach retired from the firm. E.M. McDonald died January 
Ist, 1873. Frank B. McDonald, his youngest son, has since 
become the law partner of Mr. McDonald. Senator McDon- 
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ald’s wife died September 7th, 1872.. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1874, he married Araminta W. Vance, of Crawfords- 
ville, who died February 2d, 1875. He has been married 
for a third time. Throughout his entire life he has strictly 
adhered to his resolution to follow the law and make a suc- 
cess of his profession. He hs been engaged in some of the 
most important cases that have been tried in the State since 
his admission to the bar. He was of counsel for the de- 
fendants in the celebrated case of Zhe United States vs. 
Bowles, Milligan, and Horsey, tried for conspiracy and 
treason by a military commission at Indianapolis, and sen- 
tenced to be hung. The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where several important constitu- 
tional questions arose as to the relation of the general 
government to the States, the war power of the govern- 
ment, and the rights of the citizen. The defendants were 
released by the Supreme Court. He was of counsel for de- 
fendants in the noted case of Bebee vs. The State, in which 
the Supreme Court decided that the enactment, which was 
known as the Maine liquor law, was unconstitutional. He 
was one of the attorneys for the parties who assailed the con- 
stitutionality of what was known as the Baxter liquor law. 
In the Supreme Court of the State and the federal court he 


_ has taken an active part in many important cases, one of the 


most important being the case of The Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis Railroad Company vs. The Columbus, Chicago, and 
Indiana Central Railway Company, in which was involved a 
network of railroad interests and large sums of money, de- 
pending upon the validity and construction of a ninety-nine 
years’ lease. He made the principal argument for the 
objectors in the count of the electoral vote of Louisiana, be- 
fore the Electoral Commission appointed to determine the 
result of the Presidential election of 1876. Mr. McDonald 
thinks that the creation of this commission was the exercise 
of a doubtful power in a case of apparent necessity. Mr. 
McDonald was elected to the United States Senate for six 
years, to succeed Daniel D. Pratt, and took his seat March 
5th, 1875. He was chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and the second member of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, and ranked as one of the best lawyers of that 
body. He is, and has always been, a firm, consistent Demo- 
crat, of the Jefferson school, as personified in the political 
life of Andrew Jackson. He was a member of the Senate 
committee which visited New Orleans to investigate the 
count of the vote of Louisiana in the contest of 1876. He 
was also on the Teller-Wallace committee to investigate 
frauds in elections in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He 
was chairman of the Democratic State Convention in 1868, 
and of the Democratic State Central Committee during the 
campaigns of 1868 and 1874. As an orator, both at the bar 
and on the hustings, he is cool, logical, and forcible; as a 
citizen, he has the confidence and respect of all who know 
him, regardless of political creeds. He has traveled exten- 
sively in his own country, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
its institutions and people. He is a member of the Episco- 
pal Church. He is regarded by all parties as a statesman of 
acknowledged merit. His views are broad and comprehen- 
sive on all questions of public interest; not a man of expe- 
dients, but stating his views clearly and boldly, leaving the 
result to the candid judgment of the people. The opinions 
of his most bitter opponents are never treated with disdain. 
Few men have enjoyed the uniform confidence of their fel- 
low-citizens to the extent that he has, 
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HANNA, MARCUS A., President of the Union Na- 
tidnal Bank, of Cleveland, was born in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, September 24th, 1837. His parents, Dr. Leonard, and 
Samantha Hanna, removed with their family to Cleveland in 
1852, where the Doctor became a merchant, being the senior 
member in the large wholesale firm of Hanna, Garretson & Co. 
M.A. Hanna attended the public schools, and graduated from 
the Cleveland High School. At the age of twenty he entered 
into his father’s business. After the decease of his father, in 
1861, he assumed control of his interest. He continued in 
the business until 1867, when he entered the firm of Rhodes 
& Co., successors to Rhodes, Card & Co., the great pioneer 
coal and iron firm, of Cleveland, of which firm he is now 
the senior member. He is also largely identified with the 
vessel transportation, manufacturing, and banking interests 
of Cleveland. In 1872 he organized and equipped the Cleve- 
land Transportation Company, one of the largest on the 
lakes. Of the Chopin Bolt and Nut Co., one of Cleveland’s 
important manufactures, he is president. He is a large share- 
holder and vice-president of the Hubbell Stove Company, of 
Buffalo, New York; president of the West Side Street Rail- 
road Co., of Cleveland, and president of The Herald Pub- 
lishing Company, of Cleveland. The Union National Bank 
of Cleveland was organized in February, 1884, and at a 
meeting of the directors, in March, he was elected its presi- 
dent. This bank is one of the largest in the State, with a 
capital of one million dollars, its share-holders and directors 
comprising the solid business men and capitalists of Cleve- 
land. In politics Mr. Hanna is a Republican, and always 
takes active part in the more important political moves 
among the business men of the city. He was married Sep- 
tember 27th, 1864, to Miss C. Augusta, the estimable daug- 
ter of Dan. P. Rhodes, Esq., one of Cleveland’s foremost men, 
of whom a sketch appears in a former volume. Mr. Hanna 
is a man who stands high in the estimation of his associates 
for his marked business ability, tact, foresight and integrity. He 
is a man of fine deportment, calm, easy, and agreeable manner, 
of good personal appearance and pleasing address—a court- 
eous gentleman. In his various undertakings he has been 
uniformly successful. Under his management and presidency 
the affairs of the various companies have been conducted in 
a highly satisfactory manner, and have developed and as- 
sumed immense proportions. He is a man of versatile and 
general ability, equally at home in all of his multifarious af- 
fairs, whether it be mining, shipping, manufacturing, or bank- 
ing. And,-to the development of her interests as a city, it 
is to such men as Mr. Hanna that Cleveland is largely in- 
debted. Of her charitable institutions he is a stanch up- 
holder and liberal donator. 


ALLEN, MARSTON, pioneer merchant of Cincinnati, 
was born May 11th, 1789, at Barnstable, Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts. His father, John Allyn, was of a Welsh family, 
which emigrated to this country about the year 1600. His ed- 
ucational advantages were limited. At fourteen he obtained 
a situation in a hardware store in Boston; next became a 
salesman in a paper-hanging store in that city, where, by 
special industry, he soon acquired a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and, by rigid economy, accumulated a little sum of 
money by which he was enabled to go into partnership with 
a friend in the same business. In 1818 Mr. Allen emigrated 
to Ohio and located at Cincinnati, and engaged successfully 
in dry goods, pork-packing, and the manufacture of nails. 
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After long study and general preparation, he entered into 
the drug business in 1824. He lost every thing in 1826 by 
fire; but not discouraged, he built upon the ruins another 
warehouse, in which the firm of Allen & Co. originated, 
which is still a prominent house in“the drug business of Cin- 
cinnati. This firm founded the Cincinnati Laboratory, and 
in 1840, the business being divided, Mr. Allen took the store 
at Fifth and Main, its present location. A second fire swept 
every thing away again, and again another and larger struc- 
ture rose upon its site. As time passed on, his integrity and 
perseverance were rewarded—he amassed a fortune. Mr. 
Allen was a man of sterling qualities. He never aspired to 
office, but devoted all his energies to business pursuits, the 
training of his sons for usefulness in life, and the promotion 
of such Christian and charitable objects as commended them- 
selves to his judgment. He was one of the originators and 
patrons of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Subsequently, when 
it was financially embarrassed, he and Miles Greenwood, by 
munificent donations, assured its future usefulness.. The In- 
stitute recognized its debt of gratitude by placing his portrait 
in the proscenium of Greenwood Hall “to remind young and 
old of the value and durability of the lessons inculcated by 
pure hearts in noble lives.”” He was long an active member 
of the New Jerusalem Church, and for some years previous 
to his death, lived in retirement in Glendale, surrounded by 
his family and a large circle of friends. He died August 12th, 
1868. He was a noble, pure, and upright man; was honored 
by the great and loved and deplored by those in the humbler 
walks of life. 


BALL, HON. FLAMEN, lawyer, register in bank- 
ruptcy, and ex-United States Attorney Southern District of 
Ohio, was born in New York City, January 5th, 1809. He 
is a lineal descendant of Allen Ball, who in 1643 removed 
with his family from London and became one of the found- 
ers and proprietors of the colony of New Haven. Heisa 
grandson of the Rev. Eliphalet Ball, who graduated at Yale 
College in 1748; was ordained a minister in the Presbyterian 
denomination in 1750; removed from New York City to Sar- 
atoga County, New York; founded the town of Ballston; 
erected, at his own cost, the first Presbyterian Church ever 
built in that region of the State of New York, and after a 
faithful discharge of his pastoral duties for about fifty years, 
died at the close of the last century. His son, Flamen (the 
father of the subject of this sketch), was by himself fitted 
for Yale College, where he graduated in the class of 1787. 


He became an eminent lawyer; practiced for nearly twenty 


years in New York City, and was noted for his learning, 
fidelity, ability, and honesty. He married Miss Anna Wes- 
tern, the eldest daughter of Thomas Western, Esq., of Es- 
sex, England, in 1803, and Flamen was their only son. The 
father died March i1gth, 1816. The son was then but seven 
years of age, and had never seen a school; although, under 
the father’s tuition, he had learned to read, write, and cipher. 
He was then sent to school, and his progress in the classics 
and other preliminary studies was so thorough that at the age 
of fourteen he received from Mr. Walsh, his preceptor, a 
certificate that he was qualified to enter any college; but 
by the advice of his guardian, he continued his academic 
education until shortly before his marriage. In 1832. Mr. 
Ball removed to Cincinnati. In 1838 he graduated in the 
law department of the Cincinnati College, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. In the*same year he formed a law part- 
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nership with the late Hon. Salmon P. Chase, which existed 
until 1858, when it was dissolved by reason of the public ca- 
reer upon which Governor Chase then entered. The warm 
personal friendship between these partners, which was 
formed in 1834, continued unbroken until the death of Mr. 
Chase, who was then Chief-justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The firm of Chase & Ball became known 
throughout the United States. The old sign still remains 
over the old office, but Mr. Ball alone conducts it. Asa 
member of this firm, Mr. Ball was particularly interested in 
several slave cases—the “Rosetta” case, in which Rosetta, 
a colored servant girl, was declared free, and for his services 
in which Mr. Ball refused compensation; the “ Ferrie” case, in 
which he secured for his client property worth $100,000, after 
weeks of laborious research and prolonged contest in the 
Surrogate Court of New York City, and in which he met, as 
opposing counsel, Hon. Charles O’Conor, Hon, John Jay, 
and Mr. C. E. Whitehead, of the New York bar. This case 
is reported in 26th Barbour’s South Carolina Reports, and in 
Smith’s New York Reports. Mr. Ball’s reputation is well 
known to the profession for his logical accuracy as 4 pleader 
and for his power of analysis and research. The reports 
of the Supreme Courts of Ohio and New York and of the 
United States give evidence. of this. In 1854 Mr. Ball was 
tendered a seat upon the Supreme Bench of Ohio, by Govy- 
ernor Medill, which he declined. In 1861 President Lincoln 
appointed Mr. Ball attorney for the United States in South- 
ern District of Ohio, a position which he filled with distin- 
guished ability and acceptance during the war. In 1843 Mr. 
Ball removed his family to a small farm he had purchased 
in Mill Creek Township, Hamilton County. In 1849 he in- 
augurated the movement to incorporate Clifton, and carried 
it to completion, thus becoming the pioneer of that famous 
suburb of Cincinnati, and served as its Mayor for nearly 
twenty years, doing much, out of public spirit alone, to 
make it the beautiful, orderly, and popular village that it is. 
In 1834 he assisted in organizing the Young Men’s Bible 
Society of Cincinnati, and served as its secretary for six 
years. In 1831 he united with the Bleecker Street Presby- 
terian Church of New York. He is at present a member of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati. In 1867 he 
was appointed register in bankruptcy, an office he still holds. 
He is a great friend to the cause of education. He isa 
trustee of the Medical College of Ohio, and for the past 
twenty-five years has been President of its Board of Di- 
rectors. He assisted in instituting the Resor Academy and 
Literary Institute of Clifton, and is one of its trustees. 


STRATTON, ELDER WILLIAM PERRY, son of 
William and Mary P. Stratton, was born in Franklin, War- 
ren County, Ohio, December 12th, 1807. His parents came 
to Cincinnati from New Jersey, in 1805. His mother dying 
when he was but twelve days old, his grandmother, Martha 
Perry, took him to her home in Cincinnati. She was a most 
excellent Christian woman, of the persuasion of the Friends. 
To this training may be ascribed the long career of useful- 
ness as a minister of the Gospel which Mr. Stratton entered 
upon in later years. At thirteen he became a teacher in a 
Methodist Sunday-school, and was also a teacher in the first 
school ever held in Cincinnati for the instruction of the col- 
ored people. In November, 1826, he joined the Union Bap- 
tist Church (now Court Street Baptist Church, Cincinnati). 
When fourteen years of age he was indentured an apprentice 
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to the printing business in the office of the Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Gazette, and for more than twenty years he fol- 
lowed that calling. In 1832, in connection with John H. 
Wood, under the firm name of Wood & Stratton, he published 
a literary paper called the Cincinnati MG@irror and Ladies’ Re- 
pository. He was a delegate from Cincinnati to the first 
Typographical Convention held in the city of New York. 
For fifteen years he was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Cincinnati, and for several years its vice-president. 
He inaugurated the uniform system of penmanship now 
existing in those schools; was the prime mover of the estab- 
lishment of the Intermediate Department; was for many 
years trustee of the First Intermediate, and a delegate to the . 
Union Board of High Schools; was nine years a member of 
the City Council, and one year president of the Board: 
assisted in selecting the present site of the city buildings; 
assisted in superintending the erection of the House of Ref- 
uge—was one of its first directors; and was chiefly instrumental 
in changing the Voluntary Fire Department to a ‘‘ Pay De- 
partment.”” For five years he was editor and publisher 
of the Rising Sun Journal, of Indiana. He was also pastor 
of the church at Rising Sun, and of the churches at Petersburg 
and Burlington, Boone County, Kentucky. He preached 
with much success, many hundreds having received the ordi- 
nance of baptism at his hands. He was also known as the 
““Marrying Parson,” more than a thousand couples having 
been united by him. July 2d, 1829, he was married to Miss 
Catharine E. Stebbs, a daughter of Samuel Stebbs, who was a 
pioneer of Cincinnati. In 1850 he was appointed surveyor 
of the City Insurance Company, and upon that company’s be- 
ing merged into the Enterprise Insurance Company he re- - 
tained that position until his death. He was a prominent 
member of the Independent Order of. Odd-fellows, becom- 
ing a member thereof in 1832. Mr. Stratton was a man 
of generous impulses and unswerving integrity, and by his 
genial temperament and well-balanced mind secured the re- 
spect and esteem of all with whom he came in contact. He 
was long a member of the Pioneer Society of Hamilton 
County, and was its chaplain at his death. His funeral was 
largely attended, his remains being escorted to Spring Grove 
Cemetery and deposited in that quiet resting-place by the 
several societies of which he was a useful and an honored 
and lamented member. 


KEYES, ALVAH E., M.D., physician and surgeon, 
Mansfield, was born in Eagle, Allegheny County, New 
York, August 2d, 1825. His father, William D. Keyes, 
was born in Plymouth, New Hampshire, October 23d, 
1794, and was the seventh child of Peter Keyes and Rhoda 
Durkee. September 3d, 1816, William D. Keyes married 
Lydia Evans, born July 25th, 1798, oldest daughter of John 
Evans and Nancy Goodwin. Of this marriage eight chil- 
dren were born—four sons and four daughters: Sidney 
W., born May 24th, 1818, and now living in Waupun, 
Fon du Lac County, Wisconsin; Chauncy, born November 
14th, 1819, at present residing in Mayville, Chautauqua County, 
New York; Benjamin G., born September 18th, 1828, and who 
was surgeon with his brother Alvah E. in Finlay General Hos- 
pital at Washington, D. C., during the rebellion, and where he 
died, September 22d, 1863; Nancy, born July 8th, 1822, and 
died at the age of thirteen; Rhoda, born in July, 1831, and 
died at forty-nine, in Depere, Wisconsin; Julia A., born Jan- 
uary 29th, 1836, and now the wife of George Putnam, West- 
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field, New York; Helen, born in the spring of 1842, and 
died in the fall of 1864. She was married to a man by 
the name of Kessler. Soon after the birth of Dr. Keyes, his 
parents returned to Vermont, their native State, where 
they continued. to reside till the fall of 1835, when they re- 
turned again to the State of New York, and settled in Port- 
land, Chautauqua County. Here the Doctor received as good 
a common school and academic education as the schools 
of those times afforded. At the age of nineteen, he left 
home and came to the State of Ohio, where he commenced 
his professional studies under the directions of his uncle, 
Dr. Alvah Evans, in Huron County, Ohio. After remain- 
ing with his uncle about one year, and teaching school four 
months of that time, he returned again to the State of New 
York, where he continued his studies in the office of Dr. A. 
W. Gray, and afterwards with Dr. L. M. Kenyon. He at- 
tended his first course of medical lectures in the old Erie 
Street College of Cleveland, Ohio. His second course cf 
lectures he attended at the Berkshire Medical College, of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, from which institution he gradu- 
ated. He entered the Homeopathic Medical College of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the winter of the same year, 
and in due time graduated from that college also. After this 
long course of study and thorough preparation, during which 
time he had to support himself and bear his own expenses, 
the Doctor commenced the practice of medicine and surgery 
in Buffalo, New York, but a year later removed to James- 
town, in the same State, where he continued in practice until 
the beginning of the war in 1861, when he enlisted as sur- 
geon in the army. He remained in the army a little over 
two years, being on duty most-of that time at Finlay General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., when he resigned and again 
commenced the practice of his profession in Ravenna, Ohio. 
After practicing in that city about six years, he removed to 
Mansfield, Ohio, where he has since resided, having built up 
a large and lucrative practice, and is looked upon by his 
brethren of the profession as a skillful surgeon and physician. 
Dr. Keyes’s connection with secret societies began early in life. 
Soon after reaching his majority he joined the I. O. O. F. in 
Westfield, New York. Next he became a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, receiving the three degrees of the Blue 
Lodge and the Chapter degrees at Ravenna, Ohio; the 
Knights Templar Orders in Oriental Commandery, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Scottish Rites (18th degree), also at 
Cleveland, O. In the fall of 1874 he became a member of 
the Knights of Honor, and in the following May was elected 
Supreme Dictator of that Order at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
which position he filled with much credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the Order. In the summer of 1877 he joined the 
Royal Arcanum, and at once became an earnest advocate of 
the Order. He was twice elected its Supreme Vice Regent, 
and at the annual session of the Supreme Council, held in 
Detroit, Michigan, April, 1880, was elected to the position of 
Supreme Regent—the highest office in the gift of the 
Order. He was re-elected to the same position at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in May, 1881. During these two terms he performed 
the duties of the office with marked skill and ability of no 
ordinary character. May 12th, 1846, Dr. Keyes was married to 
Mary Brown, in Portland, Chautauqua County, N. Y. Of 
this union four children were born, two of whom died in early 
childhood. The two surviving are Fannie P., who is the wife 
of Dr. W. G. Graham, of Winfield, Kansas, and Carrie May, 
the wife of A. B. Graham, a brother of Dr. Graham, the two 
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sisters having married brothers, and now living in the same 
place. On the 5th of June, 1865, the Doctor was bereft of 
his early companion by the death of his wife. He was mar- 
ried to his present wife, Anna B. Neiler, in Philadelphia, on 
the t1th day of June, 1866, who has borne him one son, now 
fifteen years of age and residing with his parents at home. 
The Doctor comes of remarkably long-lived ancestors, both 
on his father’s and mother's side. His father died at the age 
of eighty years, and his mother at the age of eighty-two, 
while his paternal grandfather attained the advanced age of 
ninety-three, and his maternal grandfather ninety-two; and 
the Doctor himself, although fifty-seven years old, has a much 
younger appearance, with a bodily and mental vigor undi- 
minished, and promises well to attain the patriarchal age of 
his ancestors. A genealogical history of the Keyeses of this 
country has recently been published by Asa Keyes, of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, beginning with Robert Keyes, of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, who settled there in 1633, and Solomon Keyes, 
of Newbury and Chelmsford, Massachusetts, who settled 
there in 1653, and who is supposed to be a relative of Robert. 
Besides these, the book gives the history of others by the 
name of Keyes, among whom is the family of Dr. Keves, traced 
back to his great-grandfather, Peter Keyes, who settled in 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, in an early day. Of the de- 
scendants of Robert, 904 are given; of Solomon, 1,644, and 
of others, 842, and still the record is not complete. Among 
these are many persons of prominence and distinction. Re- 
alizing that a thorough preparation was the only sure founda- 
tion of success in any career, Dr. Keyes spared no pains in 
thoroughly preparing himself for his profession. And as a 
result of that and the untiring zeal with which he has ap- 
plied himself to his work, he has enjoyed such uniform suc- 
cess and skill that he is now the acknowledged head in this 
section of the State of that school of medicine in which he 
practices. He combines the qualities of firmness and de- 
cision with sociability and a genial disposition, well calcu- 
lated to make friends of all whom he meets. In politics he 
is a Republican, formerly an Old Line Whig, and is a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church. 


MURDOCK, HON. CHARLES CONE, ex-Judge of 
the Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas, was born 
January 12th, 1828. He is the son of the late Dr. George 
L. Murdock, who was captain of the Independent Michigan 
Mounted Volunteers, in the war of 1812, and was captured 
at Hull’s surrender. After the conclusion of that war he de- 
voted himself to the practice of his profession, and became 
quite a prominent man in,the medical world. He was three 
times elected to the Indiana State Legislature, and was a 
member thereof when his son Charles C. was born. Judge 
Murdock’s mother was Miss Anna Cone, a daughter of Mr. 
Charles Cone, who was a major in the war of 1812. The 
subject of this sketch, after attending the common schools, 
was sent to Woodward College, where he distinguished him- 
self by taking one prize at every exhibition, and sometimes 
two. He became a fine de//es-lettres scholar, and by agree- 
able and sympathetic manners, which have characterized 
him through life, became a universal favorite both with 
teachers and scholars. Without affectation, there was always 
that to be seen in him which at once prevented familiarity 
and won the esteem of all. At the age of seventeen he 
commenced the study of the law, in the office of the late 
Judge Samuel M. Hart, and was admitted to the bar the next 
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day after the completion of his twenty-first year. Upon the 
appointment of Judge Hart to the bench, Mr. Murdock suc- 
ceeded to a handsome practice, being at the time his asso- 
ciate in the same office. He continued in the practice for 
eleven years, with great success, when he was elected Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. He was re-elected in 1866, 
and again in 1871, being a continuous term of fifteen years. 
His charges were models of conspicuity and simplicity, with 
an entire absence of technical phrases, and his decisions 
generally met the commendation of the bar and press. In 
his practice, Judge Murdock manifested great tact in the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and often succeeded, in a subtle and 
pleasant way, in eliciting just the testimony needed. He is a 
pleasant conversationalist, and, when the occasion requires, 
is capable of making an eloquent and effective speech. 
Though not in practice to-day, or on the bench, he is still 
remembered at the bar as a successful lawyer, and as an 
able, upright judge. 


COPPIN, JOSEPH, pioneer, was born in the city of Nor- 
wich, County of Norfolk, England, April 8th, 1791, and 
came to the United States in the brig Z%za in 1795, landing 
in the city of New York when it had a population of only 
forty-four thousand. While in that city he walked in the 
funeral procession of General Washington. He also attended 
the funeral of Alexander Hamilton, who was shot in a duel 
by Aaron Burr. He is at this writing living, though evi- 
dently nearing his end, with his widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Susan Harvey, at Pleasant Ridge, Hamilton County, having 
passed the ninety-third milestone in the journey of life. 
We look with peculiar interest upon one who has been so long 
in the battle of life, emerging from the conflict with many 
wounds but none of the spoils of war—for he is poor as to 
this world’s goods. He acquired a fortune, but it had wings. 
Many an adventure was successful, but at the last, when the 
final balance was struck, it was found that he was both old 
and poor. He was at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
old city hall in New York, in 1803; came to Cincinnati De- 
cember 16th, 1805—walking from New York to Wheeling, 
and boating it from there to Cincinnati. His first work was 
to aid his employer, Mr. John P. Spinning, in fencing the 
lot where now stands the Burnet House. His employer 
made the first sleigh that was used in Cincinnati. In 1812 
he walked from Cincinnati to New York in sixteen days and 
a half. On this trip he saw Governor Arthur St. Clair stand- 
ing in the door of a log cabin in Wyoming, Pennsylvania, and 
talked with him half an hour. Mr. Coppin has a kind recol- 
lection of this great man, supporting at the time his feeble 
steps with a cane made from the newel post that stood in the 
St. Clair House, which he built on the corner of Eighth and 
Main Streets, in Cincinnati. A picture of the old governor 
and one of Peyton S. Symmes hang on the walls of his 
room. Mr. Coppin was present when old Fort Washington 
was torn down by order of the government, saving from the 
wreck the principal lock bearing date “1790,” and a piece 
of wood from the old fort, both relics being still in his pos- 
session. He often danced within its rustic rooms when it 
was the rendezvous for Wayne’s soldiers after his army was 
disbanded. ‘There were both fun and fighting when the build- 
ings were torn down, many thinking that money was hid- 
den away under its foundations. One man did find five 
hundred dollars in one place, but that was all. This vener- 
able pioneer has in his possession, also, an ounce ball taken 
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by himself from the head of a British officer killed during 
the Revolution, and buried in the present limits of New York 
City. He was in the full dress of an English officer. This 
happened in 1803. His family Bible bears date 1765. His 
scrap-book is characteristic of this old pioneer. It would 
take days to examine it intelligently. It is an art gallery, an 
encyclopedia, and a commentary. It is the repository of 
many fragile relics. It is his library. These items indicate 
its contents: Piece of fiber cloth, made by Mrs. Mary Taylor 
of thistles that grew upon the present landing of Cincinnati 
in 1788. Piece of Lady Irwin’s wedding dress, four hundred 
years old, out of which he has had a vest made for himself 
and his daughter a mantle. Piece of the quilted silk shroud 
with which his friend, Peyton S. Symmes, was clothed for the 
grave. Among his early and later associates, concerning 
whom he has recorded his thoughts in biographical sketches 
in this scrap book, may be mentioned Major Zeigler, Ethan 
A. Brown, Martin Baum, Judge Burnet, General Findlay, 
General John S. Gano, Joel Williams, Griffin Yeatman, Elijah 
Pierce (the first drayman of Cincinnati), William H. Har- 
rison, Nicholas Longworth, and many others. His memory 
is clear, and with much precision and forceful natural 
eloquence he dwells and comments upon the past. Since 
he first saw old Fort Washington more than three hundred 
thousand people have settled around its site, and more than 
two hundred thousand have died. He seems to bear a 
charmed life, though his body bears many scars received in 
the long life struggle. The sounds of the conflict have 
grown dull and distant, while as an observer only he now 
stands upon the shore witnessing with deep interest the toss: 
ing of that human sea of which he was so long a stormy 
portion. 


WILSON, WILLIAM MARTIN, lawyer, judge, and 
legislator, was born near Mifflin, Juniata county, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 11th, 1808; died in Greenville, Ohio, June 15th, 
1864. His parents were Thomas Wilson and Jane Martin, 
and in 1811 they came to Ohio, passed about a year in Fair- 
field county, and in 1812 settled in Butler county, where our 
subject was reared. He was educated in Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio. Studied law with the late Hon. Jesse Cor- 
win, of Hamilton; admitted to the bar in 1832, and then 
began practice in that place. In the fall of 1835 he located 
in Greenville, and at once took a leading position as a lawyer. 
For a number of years he served as prosecuting attorney of 
Darke county. On September 1gth, 1837, he married Miss 
Louise Dorsey, of Greenville, Ohio. She was born in Butler 
county, April 23d, 1815, and died August 2d, 1856. In De- 
cember, 1837, he started the Darke County Advocate, which 
with a change of name is now the Greenville Fournal. In 
October, 1840, he was elected auditor of Darke county, and 
twice reélected, thus serving six years. In the fall of 1846, 
he was elected to the Ohio senate from the district composed 
of the counties of Darke, Miami and Shelby, and filled the 
seat two years, during which time he rose to a very prominent 
position in that body, and came within one vote of being 
elected State auditor, having already gained the reputation 
of being one of the most efficient county auditors in the State. 
This one lacking vote he could have supplied by voting for 
himself, a thing which his manly modesty forbade. In the 
fall of 1856 he was appointed by Governor Chase as common 
pleas judge of the first subdivision of the second judicial dis- 
trict of Ohio to fill a vacancy. His decisions were distin- 
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guished for great research and ability. Being too old to enter 
the service during the war for the Union, he was, nevertheless, 
as a member of the military committee of his district, an 
active and earnest supporter of the government. He stood 
for many years at the head of the Greenville bar, and was 
regarded as one of the best jurists in Ohio, and by his in- 
trinsic moral worth, gave a higher character to the profession. 
He was a man of unusually quiet and retiring disposition, 
His words were few, but well chosen, and his sarcasm and 
repartee were like a flash of lightning on an opponent. At 
the same time he bore a heart of the warmest and tenderest 
sympathies. For a number of years he held the office of 
elder in the Presbyterian church of Greenville. 


BOHL, HENRY, of Marietta, Ohio, was born July 4th, 
1844, in the kingdom of Bavaria, Germany. He came to 
this country with his father, in May, 1855, and settled in 
Washington County, Ohio. He assisted him on his farm 
during the summer months, and attended school in the 
winter, until he was seventeen years of age, when he left 
home, and effected an engagement in the Marietta Chair 
Factory, where he remained some four years. He next en- 
gaged in the clothing business, as clerk for J. W. L. Brown, 
at Marietta, where he remained four years. In January, 
1869,.he engaged in local insurance, in Marietta, and was 
very successful, working up a large and paying business. 
His health, however, became very much impaired in 1871, 
and, by the advice of his physician, he concluded to dispose 
of his office and business, and engage in out-door employment, 
which he did by accepting a special agency for the Home 
Insurance Company, of Columbus, Ohio; but as his health 
did not improve, he removed, in March, 1872, to Atlanta, 
Georgia, where he opened a Southern department of four 
States—Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia— 
for the American Central Fire Insurance Company, of St. 
Louis. During his residence in the South he made many 
firm friends in the underwriting fraternity, and in 1873 he 
was elected secretary of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
South, comprising a territory of eleven Southern States, and 
being auxiliary to the National Board of Underwriters, with 
head-quarters in New York City. He was also, the same 
year, elected a member and secretary of the Georgia State 
Board of Underwriters. Having nearly regained his health, 
and his family being anxious to return to their old home in 
Ohio, he removed again to Marietta, in March, 1874, after an 
absence of two years, and took charge of a Western depart- 
ment of three States—Ohio, Michigan, and West Virginia— 
for the American Central Insurance Company, which he had 
managed in the South. He resigned this position in the 
autumn of 1875, and accepted the management for Ohio for 
the Milwaukee Mechanics’ Fire Insurance Company, and 
also again embarked in the local insurance business at 
Marietta. In politics Mr. Bohl has always been a Democrat, 
and always worked for the success of his party. From 1867 
to 1871 he took an active interest in politics, and was for 
several years a member and secretary of the Democratic 
County Central Committee. After his removal to the South, 
and during his residence there, he took no part in the move- 
ments of the day; but on his return home, his old political 
friends, knowing him to be an effective worker, insisted on 
his again taking an active part. In 1875 they urged him to 
accept the nomination for county Treasurer, which, however, 
he declined emphatically, on the ground that he desired no 
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political county office. He finally accepted the candidacy 
for Representative to the Ohio Legislature, and in October, 
1875, after a thorough canvass, was elected by a majority of 
two hundred and fifty-one votes, running nearly two hundred 
ahead of his ticket. One of his first acts after taking his 
seat in that body was to introduce a resolution pledging the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ohio to be in favor 
of a purely secular education, at the expense of the taxpayer, 
without any division of the school funds among any sect or 
sects, and to maintain and support the admirable provision 
of the Ohio Constitution on that subject. This resolution 
received the unanimous vote of the House of Representatives, 
and was introduced for the reason that the Republican party, 
in the political campaign of 1875, had charged their oppo- 
nents with being in favor of a division of the public school 
funds. He also introduced and secured the passage of a 
bill by the House, in 1877, making silver a legal tender in — 
Ohio for all debts, public and private, silver at that time 
being demonetized by the national government. The pass- 
age of this bill in a Republican House was a victory for 
Mr. Bohl, who, being one of its youngest members, was the 
only Democratic member who spoke in its favor, and very 
ably debated its provisions and constitutionality with W. P. 
Howland, of Ashtabula County, the ablest Republican mem- 
ber. This bill was killed in the State Senate, by the com- 
mittee having it in charge refusing to report it back to the 
Senate for consideration. On January 15th, 1876, United 
States Senator Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, addressed a letter 
to Mr. Bohl, defining his position on the financial question, 
which was forthwith published, and read with great interest 
throughout the country, as the senator was then a prominent 
prospective candidate for President of the United States. Mr. 
Bohl was reared in the communion of the German Reformed 
Church, of which he and his family are now members. He 
has taken a great interest in secret societies, béing a member 
of the Masonic, Odd Fellows, and other societies. In 1871 
he was elected representative to the Grand Lodge of Odd 
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of the Improved Order of Red Men. In 1872 he was elected 
representative to the United States Grand Lodge of the 
Improved Order of Red Men. In 1873 he was represent- 
ative to the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of Georgia; 
and, in 1881, again representative to the Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows of Ohio, having served the last past two years as a 
member of the committee on legislation, and being also one 
of a committee of five to receive and entertain the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge of the World, at Cincinnati, in September, 1881. 
In 1881 he was one of the executive committee of the Grand 
Lodge of Ohio, and at this writing is one of its trustees. He 
was twice nominated for Grand Master, as well as other 
Grand Lodge offices, but declined to accept the nominations, 
on account of his large private business. In May, 1876, he 
was elected by the Democratic State Convention, at Cincin- 
nati, as an alternate-at-large to the National Democratic 
Convention at St. Louis, and was afterward elected delegate- 
at-large from Ohio to that convention, filling the vacancy 
created by the absence of George H. Pendleton, and was 
thus probably the youngest delegate-at-large ever elected 
from Ohio. He was a warm supporter of Senator Thurman 
for President. He was also a member of the Democratic 
State Central Committee in 1876, and took an active part in 
its proceedings. In 1877 he was renominated, by acclama- 
tion, for Representative, and re-elected by five hundred and 
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eighty-five majority. The Sixty-third General Assembly be- 
ing Democratic, Mr. Bohl became at once one of the most 
influential members and leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and took rank as one of its ablest debaters. He 
looked closely after the interests of his immediate constituents, 
securing a number of good appointments for his county, and 
the enactment of many local measures protecting its oil in- 
terests, and preventing the removal of Beverly College to 
Pennsylvania, and many other important local measures. 
He was chairman of the Committee on Insurance of the 
House, and passed five very important insurance bills, in 
the interest of the people, as follows: 1st. To require all fire 
insurance companies to cancel policies at the written request 
of the insured, and return the unearned premium. 2d. To pre- 
vent foreign life and fire insurance companies from transferring 
suits from Ohio State Courts to the United States Court, under 
a penalty of being thrown out of the State for a period of 
three years. 3d. To prevent new insurance companies from 
adopting the name of old companies, thus sailing under false 
colors, and misleading the insuring public. 4th. To require 
. all new mutual fire insurance companies to have twenty per 
cent of their premium notes in cash before they can com- 
mence business. 5th. To raise the reserve standard of life 
insurance companies to four per cent, thus furnishing better 
security to policy-holders of this State. He was also chair- 
man of the select committee of three on resolutions asking 
Congress not to reduce the tariff on wool, steel, and iron. 
He reported, as chairman, in favor of these resolutions, and 
fought them through the House. He was also one of the 
House Committee to prepare a bill to redistrict the State for 
congressional purposes ; and, as one of a sub-committee, he 
wrote and reported to the Democratic .House Caucus their re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted, and enacted into a 
law. He was the author of all financial resolutions intro- 
duced and passed in the Sixty-third General Assembly, in- 
cluding one declaring ‘‘ United States bonds payable, princi- 
pal and interest, in silver, at the option of the government,”’ 
and instructing the Ohio Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to support the Bland Silver Bill, without any 
amendments limiting free coinage, and censuring President 
Hayes and Secretary of the Treasury John Sherman for 
their opposition to the remonetization of the silver dollar. 
This resolution passed both houses, and was presented in the 
United States Senate by Senator Allen G. Thurman. In 
1878 Mr. Bohl was a prominent candidate for Congress, in 
the Thirteenth Ohio Congressional District, but after more 
than eighty ballots, he withdrew, on the second day of the 
convention, which secured the nomination to General A, J. 
Warner. In 1880 his name was prominently mentioned by 
the Democratic press of Ohio for Secretary.of State, but he 
declined to accept the nomination. He was a delegate from 
the fifteenth Congressional District of Ohio to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1880, at Cincinnati, which nominated 
General Hancock for President, being secretary of the Ohio 
delegation, and also chairman of the Democratic County 
Central Committee of Washington County, and was unani- 
mously elected as secretary of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion held in Cleveland, in July, 1880. In 1882 Mr. Bohl was 
unanimously elected as chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the Fifteenth Ohio District, and also of the Execu- 
tive Committee for Washington County. Whilst a member 
of the Ohio Legislature, he was opposed to all monopolies, 
and was the author of the resolution investigating the Stand- 
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ard Oil Company in regard to railroad freight discriminations 
in Ohio. In 1881 his name was prominently used by the 
Democratic press and friends for the nomination for Lieu- 
tenant-governor of Ohio, and he was also tendered the nom- 
ination for State Senator by the Morgan County Democracy ; 
but he declined to be a candidate for either position, on 
account of his large and pressing private business. The Dem- 
ocratic County Convention of Washington County, of 1881, 
however, nominated him by acclamation for Representative to 
the Ohio Legislature, and as his party had honored him in 
the past, he felt it his duty to accept, but owing to the Dem- 
ocratic party making no fight, on account of the sad sickness 
and death of President Garfield, he was defeated, but ran 
considerably ahead of his ticket, especially in the city of 
Marietta, where he resides. Mr. Bohl for the past two years 
has been serving as director in three Ohio insurance com- 
panies, and as vice-president of one, but recently resigned as 
director in two and as vice-president, as his own business re- 
quires his undivided time and attention. In April, 1882, the 
people of Marietta, irrespective of party, ran him as a can- 
didate for the Board of Education, and he was elected by 
receiving the largest vote and majority of any man on the 
ticket. Mr. Bohl has always taken an active part to advance 
the interests of Marietta and Washington County, feeling a 
deep interest in securing new railroad facilities, manufactories, 
etc. In 1879 he was elected an honorary member of the 
Putnam Light Artillery, of Marietta, for faithful services 
rendered in their behalf whilst he was a member of the 
Legislature. He is also a director of the Marietta Shade-tree 
Association, an institution organized.in 1878, by leading citi- 
zens of Marietta, for the purpose of beautifying their city. 
In 1883 he was again nominated for Representative to the 
Ohio Legislature, being his fourth nomination by acclamation 
for said office, and was elected by 439 majority, running 132 
votes ahead of Governor Hoadly in his county. He was a 
very prominent candidate for Speaker of the Sixty-sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly, and would doubtless have been elected, but 
owing to continued ill health he was compelled to decline this 
honor. He was appointed as chairman of the House Fi- 
nance Committee, being the most responsible position in that 
body, where he made a most excellent record as one of the 
best chairmen of said committee that ever held the place, 
giving general satisfaction to the people of Ohio as well as 
the General Assembly and State institutions. Besides, he was 
one of the most active members and best debaters on the 
floor, and was recognized as one of the most influential lead- 
ers in the House. He introduced and secured the passage of 
a number of important measures, among which was the 
House Joint Resolution, asking Congress to restore the tariff 
on wool for the benefit of Ohio farmers. 


BROWN, JEREMIAH BYRON, JR., was born at 
Zanesville, Ohio, October 6th, 1820. His parents were New 
England people. His paternal ancestors were of Scotch- 
Irish origin; his maternal ancestry were the descendants of 
the Gillotts, being of Huguenot descent.” When Jeremiah 
had arrived at the age of ten his parents, Jeremiah B. 
Brown, Sr., and Mary (Gillott) Brown, removed to a farm 
in the vicinity of Sarahsville, Ohio.. He was the fourth of a 
family of nine, seven of whom lived to rear children of their 
His three sisters, who reached womanhood, all mar- 
Two of his brothers are farmers, 
His oldest 


own. 
ried respectable farmers. 
and the third is the editor of an Indiana paper. 
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and his youngest brother were soldiers in the Union army. 
In youth his educational advantages were limited to the 
opportunities of the farm and a few months each year in the 
primitive country school, taught in the old log school-house, 
which can still be seen with its fallen roof and fast decaying 
timbers, near his father's homestead. Farming was his 
chosen occupation, and, in 1844, he was married to Miss Isa- 
bella Cary Harris, who was born near Smithfield, Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and who was an accomplished daughter of 
Eliza (Hutton) and John W. Harris, then a merchant at 
Mt. Ephraim. Mrs. Isabella Cary (Harris) Brown is a de- 
scendant of the Harrises of Maryland and the Harrisons of 
Virginia, and is a relative of William Henry Harrison, who.was 


elected President in 1840. Her mother’s people were of the | 


worthy religious denomination of Friends. He and his wife 
settled on their future farm in the woods, near Sarahsville. 
By means of their united efforts the land was cleared and 
put under a state of good cultivation. Eight children were 
born of the union, six of whom are now living—John Harris 
Brown, the oldest son, serving a second term as Probate 
Judge of his native county, is now mentioned as a candidate 
for Congress from the Marietta District; Leroy D. Brown, 
State Commissioner of the Common Schools of Ohio; War- 
ren B, Brown, the youngest son, a student of medicine; 
Mary Brown (Smith), Ara Brown (Lamley), and Amanda 
Brown (Grimm). The daughters all married farmers and 
are rearing intelligent and industrious children. The parents 
strongly felt the necessity of good schools and books for the 
education of their children. The husband was, for twenty 
years, a school director in the sub-district in which he re- 
sided, and his wife was his constant counselor, as well as 
the faithful teacher of the children when they were not at 
school. They accumulated an excellent private library, 
which all their children read, five of them becoming teachers. 
The father was a wide reader, well versed in law, history, and 
politics, a good talker, and a forcible public speaker. He was 
among those who first advocated the school system of Ohio, 
which was adopted in 1853. He took a very active part in 
organizing and establishing the new school system in his 
own county, delivering frequent addresses in its behalf. In 
religious belief he was a Christian, although he was not, at 
any time, an active member of any Church. In politics he 
was a Free-soil Democrat, with an unswerving devotion to 
the Union. Hewas a great favorite among the young people 
of his community. Always owning excellent horses of good 
speed, sleigh-bells and sleigh, it was his extreme delight, 
down to the close of his life, to entertain his friends, young 
and old, with pleasant drives in the Winter season. As he 
was an expert driver, and well understood the care of horses, 
sleighing parties always felt secure under his guidance. In 
1871 he met with financial reverses which compelled him to 
sell his farm. Mason County, West Virginia, was selected as 
the future home of himself and his family, where he again 
settled in the woods, not so vigorous in health as when he 
was first married, but strong in the purpose of paying one 
hundred cents on the dollar for all that he owed. In a few 
years, by the aid of his wife and children, he had the satis- 
faction of accomplishing what he had undertaken, and while 
he never again reached independence in financial matters, 
he had that independence which enables one to look the whole 
world in the face and say, I owe not any man. He took the 
same active interest in maintaining good schools in West Vir- 
ginia as he had taken in Ohio. By his industry the public 
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roads in his neighborhood were very greatly improved, and 
the post-office at Pomona was established on the new mail 
route from Point Pleasant to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. Jeremiah B. Brown was honest, industrious, 
and energetic. He believed in the motto, “ While we hve, 
let us tive.’ After working ten years in West Virginia he 
visited his relatives and old friends in Ohio. Here he was 
suddenly attacked with pneumonia and, after an illness of 
nearly five months, died April 29th, 1881, in sight of his 
father’s homestead, near Sarahsville, where he lies buried. 


BROWN, JOHN HARRIS, eldest son of Jeremiah B. 
Brown, was born in what is now Center Township, Noble 
County, Ohio, September 23d, 1846. He aided his parents in 
the clearing up of their farm, attended district school at 
Mt. Auburn Academy, taught country and village schools, ~ 
and served as county school examiner, deputy surveyor, and 
justice of the peace till 1878, when he was elected, on the 
Democratic ticket, as Probate Judge of Noble County. He 
was re-elected in 1881, and is now prominently spoken of as 
a candidate for Congress. He is a man of sound judgment, 
good education, and has always sustained the character of a 
good citizen. He is of splendid physique, and possesses the 
rare quality among men of making friends and retaining 
their esteem. He has been twice married, and has a numer- 
ous family of interesting children. It is safe to predict that 
he is a man with a future career of honor and prosperity. 


McCook, ALEXANDER M., soldier, was born in 
Columbiana county, Ohio, April 22d, 1831. He removed with 
his parents to Carroll county, Ohio, in 1831, and at the age 
of sixteen was appointed to a cadetship at West Point. He 
graduated July ist, 1852, and received a brevet second-lieuten- 
antcy in the the 3d infantry. May 14th, 1853, he was ordered 
to Jefferson barracks, Missouri, and joined company E, third 
infantry, in August, and in the summer of the following year 
was engaged in the campaign against the Apaches. June 
30th, 1854, he was appointed second lieutenant, and in the 
following September, reported for duty at Fort Union, New 
Mexico. In February, 1866, he was appointed commissary in 
a campaign against the Utah Indians‘and other tribes. Sep- 
tember 30th he reported for duty at cantonment Buryune, 
New Mexico. In March, 1856, he was appointed chief guide 
to an expedition against the Indians of Arizona; he also 
served as adjutant-general of the command. He participated 
in the battle of Gila river and in all the skirmishes of the 
campaign ; when he again, in October, reported at canton- 
ment Buryune. He was in command of that post from July 
to October, 1857, and in December following, received sixty 
days leave of absence. He was instructor of military tactics 
at West Point from January, 1858, to April, 1861, when he 
was ordered to Columbus, Ohio, as mustering and disbursing 
officer. Here he was appointed colonel of the 1st Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and on the 29th April, was assigned to the 
command of the Ohio camp, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In 
May he marched to the defense of Washington city, and 
May 14th was promoted to captain in the 3d United States 
infantry. He participated in the affair at Vienna, Virginia, 
and commanded the Ist Ohio in the battle of Bull Run, July 
21st, 1861, receiving comraendation for the efficient manner 
in which he handled his regiment. In August he was again 
appointed colonel of the 1st Ohio volunteers, and in Decem- 
ber was commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers. He 
was ordered to Louisville, Kentucky, on the 14th October, 
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and assumed command of the advance of the army at Nolin 
creek, Kentucky. He organized the 2d division, army of 
Ohio, and in February, 1862, led that division in the advance 
against Nashville. With the remainder of Buell’s army he 
next marched toward Savannah, and April 7th, commanded 
his division in the second day’s action at Pittsburgh Landing, 
again receiving the commendation of his superiors for the 
manner in which he handled his troops. At Corinth, he 
commanded the reserve of the army of Ohio. In June, 
General McCook marched with his division into East Ten- 
nessee. On the 17th July, he was appointed major-general 
of volunteers. In the advance from Louisville he comman- 
ded the Ist corps of the army of Ohio, and brought on the 
battle of Perryville contrary to the spirit of his instructions, 
and before the army was prepared to sustain him. The 
commanding general censured him for having thus under- 
taken a task beyond his strength, but left him in command 
of his.division. Under General Rosecrans, McCook led his 
troops to Nashville in the latter part of October. December 
26th, he moved against the rebels at Murfreesboro’, and in 
the battle of Stone river, commanded the right wing, which 
was so suddenly routed by Bragg’s onset. He displayed, as 
he always did, fine personal bravery. General Rosecrans, in 
the redrganization of his forces, assigned General McCook to 
the twentieth corps, army of the Cumberland, which he led 
through the Tullahoma campaign, and in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, where he suffered a defeat. October 6th, 1863, he 
was relieved from command. The battle of Chickamauga 
led to much public and official censure. General McCook 
asked for a court-martial. The request was granted, and the 
finding relieved him from responsibility for the reverse to the 
Union arms. February 12th, 1865, he was assigned to the 
command of the eastern district of Arkansas. In the follow- 
ing May he was ordered to represent the War Department in 
the investigation of Indian affairs in the State of Kansas, and 
in the territories of New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. Octo- 
ber 21st, 1865, he was mustered out as major-general of vol- 
unteers, retaining his rank in the regular army, in which he 
soon after rose to a lieutenant-colonel. 


HAZEN, GENERAL WILLIAM BABCOCK, chief 
of the United States Signal Service, was born at West Hart- 
ford, Windsor County, Vermont, September 27th, 1830. I lis 
parents were Stillman and Ferone (Fenno) Hazen. Their 
ancestors were from Connecticut, and some of them served 
with distinction in the Revolution. William B., the next to 
the youngest of six children, after receiving a good common 
school education, was made a cadet at West Point, entering 
there about the time he became of age. Upon graduating 
therefrom in June, 1855, he was made a brevet-second lieu- 
tenant in the Fourth United States Infantry, and soon after 
joined his regiment at Fort Reading, on the Pacific Coast. 
He served through the Indian troubles in Oregon, and, in 
1856, built Fort Yamhill. In 1856 he was promoted to first 
lieutenant in the Eighth Infantry, and was ordered to Texas. 
During the Indian troubles in Texas and New Mexico he 
served with credit, and was several times complimented in 
general orders. In the Fall of 1859, while in a hand-to-hand 
encounter with a Comanche brave he received several gun- 
shot wounds. While convalescing the citizens of Texas pre- 
sented him with a sword for services rendered on the 
frontier. Upon recovery he was made assistant Professor of 
Infantry Tactics at West Point. In 1861, upon his request to 
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take the field, he was given command of the Forty-first In- 
fantry. He was first stationed at Gallipolis, Ohio, then re- 
ported to General Buell at Louisville, and, January 6th, 1862, 
was appointed to the command of the Nineteenth Brigade, 
Army of the Ohio. He was at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
where, in a charge at the head of his troops, he captured two 
batteries and a large number of prisoners; was in the siege 
of Corinth, and served in Northern Alabama until ordered to 
take command of the post at Murfreesboro. For the deter- 
mined stand his brigade made at Stone River, and for his per- 
sonal bravery, he was made a brigadier-general. He was in 
the hottest of the fray at Chickamauga, his command being the 
last to leave the field. In 1864 he was transferred to the Army 
of the Tennessee, and placed in command of the Second 
Division of the Fifteenth Army Corps. He commanded this 
division on the “March to the Sea,” and was detailed by 
General Sherman to storm Fort McAllister. This he accom- 
plished successfully, capturing the garrison, ordnance, and 
every thing connected with its armament. In 1865 he was sent 
with his division to South Carolina, and participated in several 
engagements in that campaign. For his bravery at Fort 
McAllister he was made a major-general, and soon after 
appointed to the command of the Fifteenth Army Corps. 
Since the war he has been in continued service, and in the 
army holds the rank of brigadier-general. General Hazen 
married a daughter of the Hon. Washington McLean, of Cin- 
cinnati. Heis chief of the Signal Service of the United States, 
with head-quarters at Washington City. 


CARY, FREEMAN GRANT, was born in Cincinnati, 
April 7th, 1810. His father, William Cary, emigrated to the 
Northwest Territory in 1803, and settled on a farm he pur- 
chased at the head of Main Street, Cincinnati, where he re- 
sided until 1814, when he removed to College Hill. His 
thirty-two acres in Cincinnati were sold and he bought sec- 
tion thirty in Mill Creek township—now College Hill—where 
he resided until his death, March 25th, 1862. Here in the 
wilderness, the subject of our sketch, the oldest of three sons, 
with his two brothers, William Woodward, and Samuel Fen- 
ton, received his early education. He afterwards attended 
college at Miami University, and graduated with honor in 
the class of 1831. This was fifty years ago, and since that 
time Mr. Cary has left a marked impress of his character 
for good which in the history of the county is inerasible. 
He has devoted more than thirty years of his life to teaching. 
He established Cary’s Academy, originated Farmers’, now Bel- 
mont, College, into which the Academy was merged; also orig- 
inated for females what afterwards became the Ohio Female 
College; which institutions were eminently successful until 
after he resigned the presidency—the Farmers’ College at 
that time numbering three hundred students. The Female 
College was likewise quite successful. Mr. Cary’s forte was 
in government, and he was also a successful teacher. During 
his presidency he associated with him men of ability in the va- 
rious departments of his institution—we say his institution, for 
he exercised entire control of it from the first until he resigned 
his place in it. During the period of its existence under him, 
he educated, to a greater or less extent, some three thousand 
young men, many of them now occupying distinguished posi- 
tions north and south, in the ministry, at the bar, as physicians, 
or becoming active business men. Mr. Cary’s character is 
marked by a combination of striking traits; being possessed 
of a strong constitution, of temperate habits, of good health, 
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giving him physical ability successfully to accomplish what- 
ever he undertakes. He has made his own place in society, 
and is known to be persistent, energetic, and self-reliant, never 
seeking aid from others, much less place or honors of office. 
The arduous and responsible duties that have fallen to his 
lot have been discharged so as to reflect credit upon himself 
and the honorable positions he has filled. He has now 
reached the age of over threescore and ten, and is still in 
possession, to a wonderful degree, of those characteristics 
which have distinguished him through life. He seems to be 
thoroughly conversant on all subjects of natural science, es- 
pecially those pertaining to agriculture and horticulture, of 
which he is proficient both in practice and theory. He has 
connected with his residence an admirably arranged con- 
servatory and greenhouse, on his own plan, in which he 
spends much of his time in experimenting for his own grati- 
fication. He established and edited an agricultural periodi- 
cal, Zhe Cincinnatus, which for five years had a wide circu- 
lation, and only ceased by reason of the rebellion, which 
placed such literature at a discount, many of the subscribers 
being in the South. He was one of the distinguished early 
leaders and supporters of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, being several times its honored president. Mr. Cary 
is not only an adept in the natural sciences, but is also a 
good classical and mathematical scholar, his education and 
ability eminently fitting him for marked prominence. He 
was selected as one of two to represent the great State of 
Ohio—under Buchanan’s administration—in a congress of 
the States for the promotion of agriculture, with Marshall P. 
Wilder at its head. After over a quarter of a century’s la- 
bors in the schools originated and constructed by him, he 
retired to a farm in Butler County, where, with his wonted 
zeal and industry, he devoted himself to rural pursuits, lead- 
ing a quiet and retired life. His residence, planned by him- 
self, is a model of taste and fine architecture, combining 
more conveniences than almost any structure in the county. 
His place is set with the choicest fruits grown in the climate, 
and with fruits, evergreens, and deciduous trees his residence 
is completely encircled, and all is in keeping with the intel- 
ligence of the man, amply repaying any one with the in- 
formation he would receive, on almost every subject, from a 
visit to his place. He has been an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church for over forty years, and its active zealous supporter. 
His wife, Malvina McCan, to whom he was married April 4th, 
1833, was a native of Chillicothe, a daughter of a pioneer, 
who was a man of fine education and was an extensive sur- 
veyor. She died in the month of January, 1872. He had 
by her eight children, five of whom survive. His second 
wife was the widow of Dr. James Richardson, and daughter 
of Clark Bates, one of the earliest pioneers of the west. He 
was married to her March 6th, 1873, with whom he still lives. 
General S. F. Cary, of world-wide renown as a lecturer 
and popular orator, is the youngest of three brothers. The 
Cary sisters, the celebrated writers, are his cousins, and were 
greatly aided in their first efforts by the subject of this sketch. 
We may say, few men, in an independent and unaided life, 
and on their own resources, have exerted a more extended 
influence than has F. G. Cary. 


SATER, JOSEPH, was born at the old home in Crosby 
Township, November 2oth, 1824; spent his earlier years in 
the pursuits of the farm, and attending the district schools 
until the Winter of 1844-5, when he was a student at Cary’s 
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Academy, at College Hill. Returning to the farm, he was 
married, as noted below, in 1849, to Miss Eliza A. Hedges, of 
Colerain Township, and occupied his present place, adjoin- 
ing his brother Thomas's farm, about one and one-half miles 
northeast of New Haven, where he has since resided, en- 
gaged in the peaceful pursuits of the successful farmer. In 
1857 he was elected township trustee, and served three terms, 
and is now serving his twenty-fifth year as a member of the 
School Board. In 1859 and in 1870 he was chosen real 
estate assessor for the township; in 1860 he was elected town- 
ship treasurer, and served about eleven years, when he was 
elected county commissioner, and declined to serve longer. 
In 1863 and 1867 he was nominated for the Legislature on 
the Democratic ticket, the first nomination being unanimous, 
and the second practically so, and was defeated with his 
ticket—his party being then greatly in the minority. He was 
chosen twice to the commissionership, in 1871 and again. in 
1874, both times on minority tickets, being nominated by the 
Democrats the first time, and running independent the second 
time, but taken up by the Republicans. He was first elected 
when the majority of the Republican ticket was more than 
seventeen hundred, and Mr. Sater’s majority was two thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-nine, a vote ahead of his 
ticket of more than four thousand five hundred. At the 
second election he ran as an independent candidate when he 
defeated the regular Democratic nominee by about six 
hundred, the Republican ticket being also defeated by four 
thousand seven hundred votes—a gain for him of about five 
thousand three hundred. He was a very active, energetic, 
and fearless member of the Board. As a result of some 
of the inquiries and agitations started by him while in this 
office the law for the Board of Control was procured from the 
State Legislature. He would recognize no legislation by the 
Board which was tranasacted in beer saloons or anywhere 
else than in the rightful place of meeting, and at last suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the practice of signing bills or records 
that were not regularly before the Board in its own room in 
the court-house. Repeatedly he filed his protest against the 
payment of illegal claims, and generally succeeded in check- 
ing or preventing payments. Several resolutions were in- 
troduced by him, and carried, to lop off superfluous officials, 
and otherwise. economize the expenditure of the public 
funds. The signal impression produced by his service dur- 
ing the first term, upon the tax-payers and voters of the 
county, is shown by the triumphant success of his second 
canvas for the same office, made in opposition to a regular 
nominee. Mr. Sater was, by the joint action of the judges 
of the Common Pleas and Superior Courts of Hamilton 
County, in April, 1881, appointed one of three jury com- 
missioners to select a list of six thousand names from which 
the juries for said courts will be drawn. Mr. Sater has also 
settled a large number of estates with a fidelity and accuracy 
that have justified the confidence reposed in him by widows 
and orphans. He has not thought it necessary to belong to 
any religious or secret order, but has always liberally con- 
tributed to the support of different religious organizations. 
Eliza A. Hedges was the second daughter of Anthony Lud- 
low and Hannah A. (Johnson) Hedges, of Colerain Town- 
ship. The Hedges and Johnson families of the next previous 
generation came together from New Jersey (Hedges in 1805, 
Johnson in 1809), at a very early day, and settled in Colerain, 
near the site of the famous ancient work at Dunlap’s Station, 
which is now ‘in possession of the Johnson descendants, 
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Hannah A. Johnson was born January 12th, 1805, and is 
still living on the old place, as Mrs. Marsh, she having been 
a second time married. Mr. Hedges died in September, 
1831. Upon this farm was born Eliza Ann, January 11th, 
1826. Her formal education was received solely in the pub- 
lic schools, and she remained at home with her parents until 
her marriage to Mr. Sater, March 2gth, 1849. Since that 
time she has shared the toils and struggles, the joys and sor- 
rows of her husband, with little personal history apart from 
his. They have had four children, of whom one survives. 
Mr. Sater is not only the most prominent man of his town- 
ship, but one of the leading and substantial citizens of the 
county. He enjoys the esteem and respect of all the better 
elements to be found in both political parties of the present 
day. His integrity, honesty, and wise counsels have secured 
for him a reputation which few men are permitted to enjoy. 


WINSLOW, RUFUS KING, vessel owner, of Cleve- 
land, son of Richard and Mary Nash Winslow, was born in 
Ocracoke, North Carolina, and came to Cleveland with his 
father’s family in 1831, where he attended school at the old 
Cleveland Academy. At the age of twenty-one he became 
associated with his brothers, N. C. and H. J. Winslow, in the 
merchant marine interests established by their father, to 
which-he devoted his whole attention. On the retirement of 
their father from active life in 1854, the management of the 
family’s interests devolved on the sons. The Winslow family, 
from their first arrival in Cleveland, were among the foremost, 
if not at the head of all, in the ownership of vessels. A 
large fleet constructed for and owned by them have always 
been on the lakes. R. K. Winslow remained in Cleveland 
whilst one brother settled in Buffalo and another in Chicago. 
In 1851 he was married to Miss Lucy B., the estimable 
daughter of Dr. W. A. Clark, one of Cleveland’s prominent 
physicians. In 1859 and 1860, in conjunction with his broth- 
ers, he dispatched some vessels to the Black Sea, though his 
operations are mainly confined to the lakes, where he com- 
menced one of the largest carrying trades of any firm on 
fresh water. Following in the footsteps of his father, he is a 
patriotic citizen, attentive to his public duties, but averse to 
accepting any political office. During the rebellion he was 
an active and liberal supporter of the government. He is a 
man of scientific pursuits and esthetic tastes, and a devoted 
student of ornithology. He was, in 1869, elected president of 
the Kirtland Academy of Natural Sciences, and for many 
years one of its most active and energetic members. He is 
a warm friend and liberal patron of art in all its various 
forms. He is a man of modest and unassuming worth, 
honored, respected, and esteemed, of gentlemanly bearing 
and fine presence. He commands the regard of all. 


VOORHEES, DAN. W., of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
United States Senator from that State, was born in But- 
ler County, Ohio, September 26th, 1827. His father, Ste- 
phen Voorhees, was born in Mercer County, Kentucky, 
1798, and emigrated, when quite young, to Butler County, 
and in December, 1827, moved to a farm in Fountain County, 
Indiana. His grandfather, Peter Voorhees, was born in New 
Jersey, and soon after the close of the Revolutionary War 
emigrated to Kentucky. Peter Voorhees’s wife, whose maiden 
name was Van Arsdale, was born at Brant’s Station, then a 
fort. Her father, Luke Van Arsdale, fought at the battle of 
Blue Licks, and distinguished himself there and elsewhere 
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against the Indians, under Daniel Boone. His other grand- 
father, Stephen Voorhees, was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
army, and fought at Princeton, Monmouth, and other cele- 
brated historic fields. His paternal ancestors came from Hol- 
land, the original name being Van Voorhees. Mr. Voor- 
hees’s mother, Rachel Elliott, born in Maryland, of Irish 
ancestry, was married in 1821. Daniel W., is the third child, 
and was brought up on a farm about ten miles from Coving- 
ton, Indiana, remaining there until 1845. In that year he 
entered Asbury University, whence he was graduated in 1849. 
Soon after graduating he entered the law office of Lane & 
Wilson, at Crawfordsville, and the following Spring settled to 
practice at Covington, the county-seat of Fountain County. 
Here E. A. Hannegan, formerly United States Senator, hav- 
ing heard him deliver a “Fourth of July” oration, made 
proposals for a law partnership, taking effect in April, 1852. 
In June, 1853, Mr. Voorhees was appointed by Governor 
Wright prosecuting attorney of the Circuit Court, in which 
position he soon established a fine reputation as a criminal 
lawyer, and broke up a nest of desperadoes whose head- 
quarters were at Lafayette. In 1856 he was nominated by 
acclamation Democratic candidate for Congress, but was de- 
feated by two hundred and thirty majority in a district pre- 
viously Republican by two thousand six hundred. In No- 
vember, 1857, he removed to Terre Haute, the county-seat’ 
of Vigo County, and the ensuing April, 1858, was appointed 
United States District Attorney for the State of Indiana, by 
President Buchanan, in which position he increased his repu- 
tation as an orator and lawyer. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1860 and 1862, and in 1864 was again a successful 
candidate, but in this last election his majority was contested 
by his opponent, Henry D. Washburne, who obtained the 
seat. In 1866 Mr. Voorhees refused the nomination, but in 
1868 he was elected, and again in 1870. In 1872 he was 
defeated by Morton C. Hunter. As a precursor of the late 
war the insurrection at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, in which 
John Brown and others were concerned, and for which they 
were convicted and hung in 1859, will always stand prom- 
inent in the history of the country. At that time the gifted 
A. P. Willard was Governor of Indiana, and the champion of 
the Indiana Democracy, and it was with sorrow and dismay 
that his friends learned that Colonel J. E. Cook, arrested with 
‘‘Ossawatomie Brown,” was a brother of Governor Willard’s 
wife. Governor Willard was not the man to turn his back 
upon a brother or a friend. His first thought was of “Dan 
Voorhees,”’ who was then at Vincennes arguing a case before 
Judge Michael F. Burke. Governor Willard sent a message 
to Vincennes, and Judge Burke continued the case while Mr. 
Voorhees immediately started to consult with Governor Wil- 
lard. Several gentlemen advised him not to undertake the 
defense, but he emphatically declared his resolution to de- 
fend his friend’s brother regardless of consequences. He 
went and took part in that celebrated trial. The result is 
known. John Brown was convicted of murder and treason, 
but Mr. Voorhees succeeded in having a Virginia jury con- 
vict Cook of murder only, thus bringing him within the par- 
doning power of the governor. Governor Wise, however, 
refused to pardon, and Cook was executed with the others. 
This was, however, the beginning of Mr. Voorhees’s national 
reputation. His speech was listened to by the vast audience 
with rapt attention, and met with unequaled approbation. 
He was the recipient of enthusiastic congratulations, and his 
speech was published all over the country and in Europe. 
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From this time forward he has occupied a conspicuous place 
in the eyes of the public. At the bar, on the stump, and in 
the halls of Congress, he has been a man of mark, Mr. 
Voorhees’s political career and principles, his powers as a 
parliamentary orator and a statesman, are now a portion of 
the history of the nation. From the sobriquet of ‘‘the tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash,” so often and familiarly applied 
to Mr. Voorhees, it will be inferred that he is of tall stature. 
He stands six feet one inch in height, and weighs over two 
hundred pounds. In 1850 he married Miss Anna Hardesty, 
of Greencastle, Indiana, and they have four children... Mr. 
Voorhees was appointed November 6th, 1877, to succeed 
Governor Morton in the United States Senate. The issue in 
the election of 1878 in Indiana was whether he should be 
elected by the Legislature to succeed his appointment. On 
this issue the Legislature pledged to his support was elected 
by a majority of over thirty thousand over all opposition. 
During his term of service in the Senate he has been assidu- 
ous in his attentions to the public needs. He is always pres- 
ent, and allows no measure of his political opponents to pass 
without the severest scrutiny. With him vigilance is the 
_price of liberty. He has shown his power of breaking old 
shackles by speaking for protection to American industry. 


WILSON, POLLOCK, merchant, and the head of the 
well known and long established firm of Pollock Wilson & 
Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio, was born in Wayne Township, Butler 
County, Ohio, February gth, 1804. He is thus a native of 
the Miami valley, and has seen it develop under the hand 
of civilization to its marvelous proportions in point of popu- 
lation and material wealth, and, to a great extent, been a 
participant in the great march of progress, contributing by 
giant industry and the investment of accumulating capital to 
its upbuilding. His parents emigrated from England about 
the year 1787. The subject of this sketch was the youngest 
of seven children—Thomas, Elizabeth, Ann, John, Joseph, 
‘Matthew, and Pollock. The father settled in Wayne Town- 
ship under rather peculiar circumstances. An Indian trader 
by the name of Banfield, who made pack-saddles and traded 
them with the Indians for furs, induced Mr. Wilson the elder 
to make him (Banfield) a visit. He did so; was pleased 
with his trip, and favorably impressed with the general as- 
pect and character of the country, and the result was he, to 
use a pioneer term, “squatted” there. In time, the father 
acquired title from the government for the tract thus appro- 
priated. The youthful days of Mr. Wilson were spent upon 
this farm. About the year 1818 his father left him at Ross- 
ville, Butler County, to learn the dry goods business. The 
father was obliged to proceed to Kingston, England, in 1820, 
for the purpose of settling an estate belonging to two de- 
ceased brothers. When he bade his son farewell, it was for 
the last time. He never returned. Young Wilson _pro- 
gressed favorably with his business until 1822, when he re- 
solved to go to Cincinnati, to try to make his fortune in that 
then rising young city. Here he “bound” himself to a sad- 
dler for a term of four years, during which time he served 
faithfully, but in a hard, laborious way. At the termination 
of his apprenticeship, he commenced business for himself, 
and has continued in business in that city up to the present 
time, being one of the oldest, if not the oldest, business men, 
in point of duration, of that city. About 1835, Mr. Wilson 
entered into copartnership with Mr. P. Hayden, of Colum- 


bus, Ohio, in the saddlery hardware business. They con- 
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tinued until January 1st, 1874, when, chiefly owing to ad- 
vanced age, each, well pleased and satisfied with their busi- 
ness career, separated amicably, and without one unpleasant 
word to mar their former friendship and reciprocal respect. 
Mr. Wilson is still in active business, though well advanced 
in years. His name is honored and respected as one of the 
pioneers of the Miami valley, as one of the wealthiest of its 
citizens, and as one who has contributed largely to the up- 
building and commercial greatness of Cincinnati. 


THORNE, SAMUEL S., surgeon, of Toledo, was born 
in Utica, New York, September 22d, 1831. His parents were 
Stephen and Mary Ann Thorne. His father was a native of 
England, born in the county of Kent, May 2d, 1802, the 
youngest of twelve children. The family came to America 
in 1818, and he was deprived of the advantages of a college 
education, which all his older brothers had received in Eng- 
land. However, he was able to obtain a good, liberal edu- 
cation by taking advantage of what privileges were within 
his reach. He afterwards settled in Utica, New York, where 
he became a very prominent merchant, and was also one of 
the earliest real estate holders in Toledo, Ohio. He died at 
Utica in 1878, at the age of seventy-six. Doctor Thorne’s 
mother, whose maiden name was Bennett, was a native of 
New York City, born in 1807, and died at Utica in 1875. 
The doctor has four brothers, all of whom are engaged in 
mercantile business. He obtained a thorough academical 
education, and also a good knowledge of the classics and 
French in Utica and French Academy. In 1850 he began 
the study of medicine, and placed himself under the tutor- 
ship of Doctor Peleg B. Peckham, of Utica, and in the Fall 
of the same year entered the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of the city of New York, where, in 1854, he graduated 
with the first honors of his class. The summer succeeding 
his graduation was spent in the surgical department of the 
New York Hospital, New York City, having, during his course 
of study, spent his vacations in Bellevue Hospital. In the Fall 
of 1854 he located in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he spent 
three years in successful practice. Though but twenty-three 
years of age when he went there, he at once acquired a prom- 
inence in his profession that others labor a life-time for. Dur- 
ing the three years he was surgeon of the city hospital and 
orphan asylum, and was also made president of Milwaukee 
Medical Society. In 1857 Doctor Thorne removed from Mil- 
waukee to Lockport, New York, and pursued the practice of 
medicine in that place for the three succeeding years, though 
nearly one year out of the three was spent in New York 
City. While in Lockport he was made President of Niagara 
County Medical Society. In 1860 he removed to Toledo, 
Ohio, where he has since remained engaged in an extensive 
and very successful practice. In May, 1864, he entered the 
army as surgeon of the One Hundred and Thirtieth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and served as field surgeon till the 
close of the war. From 1865 to 1869 he was President of 
Toledo Medical Society, and in 1876 and ’77 was Coroner 
of Lucas County, In 1878 he was made Professor of Sur- 
gery in Toledo School of Medicine, and in 1883 Professor 
of Surgery and Dean of the Faculty of the North-western 
Ohio Medical College, which position he still fills. Doctor 
Thorne’s professional habits are of the most industrious 
character. No time nor labor is spared in the acquisition 
of knowledge that will enable him to treat more intelli- 
gently and successfully the various cases in his charge, 
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Every case is carefully studied and weighed scientifically by 
him, not only from a sense of duty which, of course, is para- 
mount, but also to make himself stronger in his profession, 
and to secure that progress and development in the science 
which should be the ambition of every true student. His 
natural ability, industry, studious habits, and long experience 
have secured to Doctor Thorne a knowledge of the science 
of medicine and the human system, as well as skill in sur- 
gery that is well known, nor has it gone unrecognized by 
some of the best medical institutions in the country. In 1864 
he was offered the chair of Anatomy with the promise of the 
chair of Surgery in one of the medical colleges in Cincin- 
nati, which he respectfully declined. In 1867 he was offered 
a chair of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the old Col- 
lege of Medicine at Cleveland, and in 1881 the chair of Sur- 
gery in the University of Wooster at Cleveland, both of 
which he also declined, and the latter after the most urgent 
requests to accept it. Although the positions tendered him 
were tempting, yet he preferred his regular and established 
practice, which is very extensive, both in the practice of 
medicine and surgery; and if any one physician in Toledo 
performs more surgical operations than another, it is Doctor 
Thorne. He has been for several years surgeon of Saint 
Vincent Hospital of Toledo, and has been United States Pen- 
sion Surgeon since 1862, and has been President of the 
Board of United States Pension Surgeons of Toledo since its 
regular organization in 1872. He has also been surgeon of 
Forsyth Post of the Grand Army of the Republic. In 1869 
and ’70, in company with two other brothers, he invested in 
a large chair manufactory in Toledo, which gave employ- 
ment to over one hundred men, which was carried on for 
five years, when it resulted disastrously, costing him the loss 
of all his property, the accumulation of his life work; but he 
has now recovered considerable, and all by his lucrative 
practice. The explanation of the disastrous results of his 
enterprise is simply the depressed state of business that pre- 
vailed from 1870 till 1875, which brought-ruin to so many 
prominent men throughout the country. In 1877 Doctor 
Thorne became one of the proprietors and editors of the 
Toledo Medical and Surgical Journal, which is still pub- 
lished. He has also been a liberal contributor, especially on 
surgery, to other medical journals throughout the country. 
His surgical experience has brought him in contact with 
many very important cases. In his experience he has had 
occasion to perform operations in cases of imperforate anus, 
six of them successful, which probably has occurred in the 
history of but very few, if, indeed, any other physician in the 
country. Five of the cases were reported to medical journals. 
He has twice removed the entire upper jaw, and many other 
cases of interest might be mentioned. Doctor Thorne is a 
member of the American, Ohio, State, Northwestern Ohio, 
Southern Michigan, and Toledo Medical Societies. He is 
also an Odd Fellow and an affiliate member of the Knights 
of Pythias. He is also a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. In politics he was formerly a Whig, but ever since 
the organization of the Republican party has been its zealous 
supporter. He takes quite an active part in politics, exerting 
quite an influence by his work upon the politics of Toledo. 
In religion he is Episcopal, having been a member of Trinity 
Church since 1852. October 15th, 1856, he married Miss 
Fannie Peckham, daughter of his old preceptor in Utica, a 
very prominent physician, and one of a very noted family of 
New York. Seven children have been born to Doctor and 
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Mrs. Thorne, though but four are now living. The oldest, 
George L., seventeen years of age, is now preparing for col- 
lege at Trinity school, of which the Doctor was trustee for 
many years, as well as vestryman of Trinity Church. 


MCDERMOTT, GEORGE CHRISTIE, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Opthalmology and Otology in Pulte Medical College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; President of the Cincinnati Homeopathic 
Medical Society; and late President of the Milwaukee Acad- 
emy of Medicine, was born July 29th, 1840, in*the township 
of Westminster, near London, Canada. There he was edu- 
cated in the grammar schools and at Victoria College, where 
he graduated in 1864. His father was a yeoman who, 
rightly appreciating the advantages of an education, deter- 
mined to place them within reach of his son. Having ac- 
quired an education he determined to teach school for a 
present livelihood, at the same time devoting his spare hours 
to the study of medicine, his then chosen profession. He 
came to Ohio soon after graduating, as stated, and entered 
the Cleveland Homeopathic College, where he graduated in 
1868. After graduating he engaged in the general practice 
of his profession at Warren, Pennsylvania. While, however, 
thus occupied he began to give especial study to the eye and 
ear. In 1873 he went to New York, where he spent two 
years in attendance upon the New York Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, from which he graduated in 1875. Since which time he 
has been exclusively a specialist as to the treatment of the 
eye and ear. From New York he went to Milwaukee, 
where he soon became the President of Milwaukee Medical 
Academy. When Professor T. P. Wilson, of Pulte Medical 
College, went to Ann Arbor, Michigan, his departure created 
an unexpired term as Professor of Ophthalmology and 
Otology in that college. Dr. McDermott was elected to fill \ 
that chair, and in 1880 came to Cincinnati and entered upon 
a professional career which has been marked by singular 
success. Dr. McDermott, in so ably filling the chair, is con- 
tributing to the reputation of that college, while he is grow- 
ing in distinction as an oculist and aurist. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Homeopathy ; also of the Home- 
opathic Medical Society of Ohio; has been registrar of Pulte 
College the past three years; now medical director of 
the Mutual Reliance Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 
As may be inferred, his success is an index of his profes- 
sional standing. He has risen rapidly, because he deserved 
to do so. His cheerfulness, dignity, earnestness, energy, 
and diligence in his profession are characteristics, all may 
see who come in contact with him. 


ROWLAND, HON. CHARLES WESLEY, health 
officer of Cincinnati, was born in Anderson County, Ken- 
tucky, November 17th, 1831. His parents, Allen Rowland 
and Nancy S. Bailey, were natives of Woodford County, 
Kentucky, but were of Virginia ancestry. Mr, Rowland 
was raised upon a farm, passed two years at the Kentucky 
Military Institute, and_in 1849 moved to Cincinnati, and be- 
came a clerk in the grocery house of Messick, Taylor & 
Watts. In August, 1854, he began the grocery business in 
one of the firms succeeding them, and continued thus em- 
ployed until 1867, when the late firm of Rowland & Co. was 
formed, which at one time conducted the largest cotton busi- 
ness in that city. Its members were, C. W. Rowland, W. 
H. Hamton, and Charles Hemking. July 2oth, 1854, he 
married Miss Virginia Greene. Mr. Rowland was president 
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of the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association in 
1859; was president of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce from August, 1870, to August, 1872. In religious 
matters he has always been active and prominent. He be- 
came a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1849, 
and was at one time president of the Young Men’s Bible So- 
ciety, of Cincinnati. He has always been a Democrat, and 
was amember of the Ohio Constitutional Convention of 1873-4. 
As a temperance advocate he took an active part in the cru- 
sade of 1874, visiting various parts of the State, and making 
many effective speeches in behalf of that cause. He was 
chairman of the Union Temperance League of Ohio. Mr. 
Rowland is now filling the important position of health of- 
ficer of Cincinnati, with intelligence, zeal, and to the general 
acceptance of the public. Though unfortunate in some of 
his business enterprises, Mr. Rowland still maintains his 
standing for integrity as a business man, and his character 
as a Christian gentleman. He has done his adopted city 
and State much service, and is classed among its most use- 
ful and influential citizens. 


BROWNE, SAMUEL J., was born at Honiton, Eng- 
land, in 1786, and emigrated to this country in 1796 with his 
father, Rev. John W. Browne, who settled first at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, and afterward, in 1798, at Cincinnati, and a few 
years later was drowned in the Little Miami River, while re- 
turning from one of his appointments to preach in that 
neighborhood. His son, Samuel J. Browne, learned the 
printing business with Nathaniel Willis, and in 1804 started 
the Liberty Hall newspaper, afterwards the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, and in 1824 the Cincinnati Lywfortum, afterwards the 
first daily paper of large size printed in Cincinnati. Through 
his instigation and pecuniary aid his son, J. W. S. Browne, 
and his son-in-law, L. G. Curtiss, originated and placed on a 
paying basis the Cincinnati Dazly Commercial. He early 
perceived the growing tendencies of his adopted city, and 
was among the first to show his faith by frequent invest- 
ments in real estate in the city and its suburbs. In 1830 he 
purchased the late Browne homestead, consisting of twenty- 
five acres on the north side of the Miami canal, opposite 
Baymiller Street, and erected thereon a fine residence which 
he occupied until his death. Mr. Browne was twice married. 
His first wife, a most estimable and handsome English lady, 
was wooed and won while Mr. Browne was on a visit to his 
brother in England, and by whom he had seven children, 
three of whom still survive. His second wife was a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. E. A. At Lee, a lady of sweet disposition 
and most amiable character, by whom he had five children. 
Mr. Browne pursued a most active life, retaining both men- 
tal and physical vigor to within a short period of his death, 
which occurred in September, 1872, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-five years. 


HOWE, ANDREW JACKSON, M. D., Professor of 
Surgery in the Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
author, lecturer on medicine, etc., was born in 1826, at Pax- 
ton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. His education was 
begun with a classical course at Lancaster Academy, and he 
graduated at Harvard College in 1853. During this and the 
following year he took a course of lectures at Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia, and afterwards. hospital instruc- 
tion in New York. After graduating at the Worcester Med- 
ical Institution he was appointed Professor of Anatomy in his 
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Alma Mater. In 1856 he accepted the same position in 
the Eclectic Medical Institute, of Cincinnati. In 1870 he 
brought out a “Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations,” and 
was transferred to the chair of Surgery. In 1873 he wrote a 
“Manual of Eye Surgery.’ Since then two other works 
have been written by him, “Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery” and “Diseases of the Eye.’ Dr. Howe has exhib- 
ited much inventive talent in the construction of instruments 
and skill in the execution of difficult operations. He has 
repeatedly performed most of the great operations in sur- 
gery. As an expert witness in malpractice trials he has 
been frequently required to go long distances, and is re- 
garded as authority on technical points in medical jurispru- 
dence. Dr. Howe illustrates his lectures with striking dia- 
grams with crayon sketches rapidly drawn while speaking. 
He is a constant and valued contributor to the Zclecttc Med- 
ical Fournal, and an occasional writer for scientific and 
popular periodicals. As a demonstrator of anatomy he has 
acquired distinction, and is an active member of the Society 
of Natural History. Dr. Howe stands among the leading 
professional men and teachers in his school in the West. 
His scholarly attainments are acknowledged and give him 
precedence over many others, He is a fine speaker, a suc- 
cessful teacher, and as such takes rank among the distin- 
guished medical men of his day. 


WILLIAMS, GEORGE W., was born at Bedford, Bed- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, on the sixteenth day of October, 
1846. His father’s name was Thomas Williams; his mother’s 
maiden name, Nellie Rouse. His father came of Welsh 
and Negro stock, and was the son of a Welshman by a col- 
ored woman. The education of young George Washington 
Williams was begun early. He attended a pay school for 
several years, and finally entered the high school, and he was 
among the first few colored boys to whom Massachusetts 
gave a first-class education. Until the breaking out of the 
Rebellion his life was uneventful. He had been educated 
into a healthy anti-slavery sentiment by reading ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Dred,” ““My Bondage and My Freedom,” 
while his young heart had been fired by the logic of Garri- 
son and Parker and the eloquence of Phillips and Douglass. 
He was compelled to wait, in a fever of excitement, from 
1861 till 1863, before he could get into the army, on account 
of his youthfulness and the reluctance of the government to 
accept colored troops. When the first call for troops of this 
character was made he enlisted, in the Spring of 1863. His 
intelligence and fine military bearing at once secured him 
the position of orderly sergeant. He was, in August, 1863, 
promoted to the sharp-shooting service, and sent to the Army 
of the Potomac. He served with great distinction, receiving 
several promotions to the close of the war, having received 
five wounds. At the close of the war Colonel Williams was 
placed on General Jackson’s staff, and, on the 18th of May, 
sailed for Texas. He landed at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
River on the 1st of July, 1865. General Kirby Smith was 
in this department, and, when pushed by the federal forces, 
rushed to the border and sold his arms and munitions of 
war to the imperialists in Mexico, who were fighting the 
republicans. General Robert E. Lee, as commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the Confederate States of America, had 
made an unconditional surrender of these arms to General 
Grant; hence, General Smith had no authority to continue 
fighting or to sell his arms. They were the property of the 
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United States. There was a detail of officers to secure the 
return of this property, and Colonel Williams was on this de- 
tail. He spent some months in Mexico. When this service 
was completed he returned to Washington, when he was 
sent to Carlisle Barracks to drill colored troops for the regu- 
lar army. He won great praise as a drill-master, and was 
honorably mentioned by General Grear in special orders. 
He was ordered to the front, and spent nearly a year on de- 
tached service in the regular army. He was twice nominated 
to be an officer in the regular army, but a Republican Senate 
could not make up its mind to commission a colored man in 
the regular army, though hundreds of colored men had worn 
shoulder-straps in the volunteer army. West Point influence 
was felt in this instance, and Colonel Williams retired to 
private life. General-O. O. Howard invited him to come to 
Washington, and, as he contemplated completing his educa- 
tion, to enter Howard University, which he did. Atthe sugges- 
tion of Colonel Williams the university was organized on a mili- 
tary plan, the students becoming cadets, and subject to daily 
drill and the gray uniform. He was placed in charge of the 
grounds, and though attending college, managed the business 
matters in this connection with ability and to the satisfaction 
of the faculty of the university. After leaving Washington he 
returned to Boston. He wanted to be useful to his race, so he 
thought of teaching and preaching. He entered Newton Sem- 
inary, the oldest Baptist institution in Massachusetts. He took 
a four years’ course, and graduated with distinction in 1874. 
He was the first colored man ever admitted to this learned 
institution, and was one of the honor men, being among the 
orators on commencement-day. Hehad taken Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew (in which he stood one hundred), German, Spanish, 
and French. In college he was distinguished as a logician 
and orator. He was well read in literature and meta- 
physics, and was a remarkable student of history. He was 
unanimously elected pastor of the Twelfth Baptist Church, 
of Boston, to succeed the venerable L. A. Grimes, who had 
served that people twenty years. He was a brilliant and 
fascinating preacher, but loved his books too well to be a 
good pastor. 
a soldier, and the ‘“‘east winds” gave him great inconve- 
nience. He determined to go to a milder climate. In the 
mean time some of his friends wanted him to stand for the 
chaplainship of the Massachusetts Legislature. His cause was 
managed by the gallant General King, of Roxbury. Letters 
were written urging his selection by Wendell Phillips, Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison, Governor William Claflin, General W. 
L. Burt, Oliver Warner, Colonel R. H. Conwell, Hon. Henry 
L. Pierce, Hon. Rufus Frost, and many others. But this was 
the year the Democrats elected William Gaston Governor, 
and Mr. Williams was defeated by the shrewdest strategy. 
In 1875 Mr. Williams resigned his pastorate, his directorship 
of the Home for Aged Women, and his place as a staff 
officer in the militia service, and went to Washington and 
founded the Commoner. He had as contributors to its 
pages the eloquent Phillips, the racy Garrison, and the epi- 
grammatic Douglass. It was a remarkable journal, and had 
a wide influence. Not liking Washington as a field of 
labor, he turned his face to the West in the Spring of 1876. 
He stopped at Cincinnati, and was called at once to the pas- 
toral charge of the Union Baptist Church. He began news- 
paper work again, and for a long time was a contributor to 
the Cincinnati Commercial over the nom de plume of Aristi- 
_des, and Mr. Halsted wrote of him in 1877: “ He is a writer of 
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good English and good sense.’ He afterward founded the 
Southwestern Review, a weekly newspaper, and edited it with 
ability and success. He entered the law office of Taft & 
Lloyd, where he spent two years. He also attended lectures at 
the Cincinnati Law School. He received a certificate from 
Judge Alphonso Taft and Major H. P. Lloyd, his law pre- 
ceptors, as having met the requirements of the code on the 
subject of law, and was subsequently admitted, after a rigid 
examination, to practice in the Supreme Court. In 1877 he 
was nominated for the Legislature, and, although he made a 
brilliant canvass, was defeated, as R. M. Bishop carried the 
county by over five thousand majority, and the State by 
twenty-three thousand. He was appointed by President 
Hayes as an officer in the Internal Revenue Service, and 
left a position he held in the County Auditor's office to accept 
it. He was secretary of the three-million loan campaign of 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. He was renominated for 
the Legislature in 1879, and, after a wonderful canvass, amid 
much hitterness and opposition in both parties, he was tri- 
umphantly elected. He was the first colored man this side 
of the Ohio River, or on the other side either, ever elected 
by a white constituency. As a member of the Legislature 
his deportment was such as to please his party and disarm 
the prejudice of Democrats. He is highly respected by men 
of all parties, and yet has always been an effective and 
straight-out Republican. As an orator he has few equals in 
either race, or in any section of the country. As a lecturer 
he is well received and much sought after. He has appeared 
in this capacity before a number of the best colleges in the 
country. He delivered the annual address on ‘“ Education” 
before the American Baptist Home Mission Society, in 1882 ; 
and, as orator of the day, on the 30th of May, 1881, at 
Akron, Ohio, followed Justice Stanley Matthews, who had 
been orator the preceding year, and gave great satisfaction. 
Colonel Williams has been the Judge Advocate General of 
the Grand Army of the Republic for Ohio, and was the ~ 
national delegate in 1880. The colonel has completed his 
“History of the Negro Race in America, from 1619 to 1880: 
Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens.” He ex- 
pects to devote his life to literature, which seems to give him 
real satisfaction. His education in law and theology ; his 
experience as a soldier, journalist, and politician, he now 
lays under tribute to his literary work. Socially, Colonel 
Williams stands very high. No more fitting tribute could be 
paid him than the following, from the pen of a distinguished 
physician of New York State, who, in replying to a letter of the 
writer of this sketch, after an intimate acquaintance of many 
years, said: “You ask about my friend Colonel George W. 
Williams. I have known him for years, and am glad to 
state that I know nothing but good of him. That he is a 
scholar, you are probably aware; that he is a gentleman and 
a Christian, I am positively sure. Socially, he is always 
kind, affable, genial, and fascinating. In manners and de- 
portment among men or women in society, he is a modern 
Chesterfield; in fact, he is an improvement on Chesterfield, 
because his graces are inborn, rather than acquired. He is 
by nature a gentleman; lofty in tone, pure in speech, honor- 
able in every action. Say all you can for him, and you can 
not say too much. Go ahead, and describe a symmetrical 
and thorough man, in mind and motive. Not only in the 
natural qualities of a gentleman does Colonel Williams 
excel, but in all the acquirements which may be gained in 
school, college, field, and forum,”’ 
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BISHOP, ROBERT HAMILTON, D. D., first pres- 
ident of Miami University, was the son of William and Mar- 
garet Bishop. He was born in the parish of Whitburn, 


Linlithgowshire, North Britain, on the 26th of July, 1777. . 


Having early evinced a fondness for books, as well as a mind 
of more than ordinary vigor, he entered on a course of clas- 
sical study, and in November, 1794, became a member of 
the University of Edinburgh. After completing his course 
at the university, he entered the Divinity Hall at Selkirk, 
under the Rev. George Lawson, in August, 1798. Here he 
passed through the prescribed course of theological study, 
and on the 28th of June, 1802, was licensed to preach the 
Gospel by the Associate Burgher Presbytery of Perth. In 
September following, he, with five other ordained ministers, 
embarked with Dr. Mason at Greenock, and arrived at New 
York before the close of October. Having attended a meet- 
ing of the Associate Reformed Synod, which took place 
shortly after his arrival, he set out, with two other clergymen, 
for Kentucky; but, being left to supply two new congrega- 
tions in Adams County, Ohio, for two’ months, he did not ar- 
rive there until March, 1803. He had been appointed to 
labor in Kentucky by the casting vote of the moderator of 
the synod—what was then called the Second Congregation of 
New York having made application for his services. Five 
years afterwards the same congregation sent him a pressing 
invitation to return to them, which, however, he did not ac- 
cept. In the summer of 1803 he had three calls presented to 
him in due form; but that which he finally accepted was from 
Ebenezer, in Jessamine County, which was connected with 
New Providence, in Mercer County. The two congregations 
united contained about thirty families, spread over a tract of 
country at least fifteen miles square; and, as the Kentucky 
River and the Kentucky cliffs intervened between the two 
places of worship, the two Churches were not expected to 
worship together much oftenerthantwiceinayear. About the 
same time a professorship in Transylvania University was 
offered him, and, accepting it, he combined the duties of that 
office with those of his charge. Having accepted the call 
from the above mentioned Churches in the autumn of 1804, 
subjects were given him for his trial discourses to he delivered 
in the spring; but at the spring meeting he was informed that 
he could not be admitted to trial for ordination till he should 
dissolve his connection with the Transylvania University. 
The reasons assigned for this were that the Presbytery had 
the exclusive disposal of his time, and that his duties in con- 
nection with the university were of such a nature as to inter- 
fere greatly with his usefulness to the Associate Reformed 
Church. This brought him into unpleasant relations with the 
Presbytery; and ultimately he was regularly prosecuted upon 
a charge of disobedience, the result of which was that he 
received a presbyterial rebuke, by which the matter was con- 
sidered as judicially settled. The case, however, being sub- 
sequently referred to the Synod, it was decided that the 
resignation of his place in the university should not be an in- 
dispensable condition of his ordination, and that the Presbytery 
of Kentucky should proceed to ordain him as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit. This decision was given in June, 
1807; but, owing to certain circumstances, his ordination did 
not take place till June, 1808, Thus, for nearly four years he 
was virtually under ecclesiastical process; and, although only 
a probationer, had yet the charge of two congregations, to 
which he preached alternately every Sabbath—the one fifteen 
miles, the other twenty-seven miles distant from his residence. 
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For some time after his ordination, Mr. Bishop seems to 
have exercised his ministry with a good degree of comfort 
and success. In the year 1810 the Presbytery appointed 
him, in connection with the Rev. Adam Rankin, of polemic 
notoriety, to prepare an address to the Churches, in the form 
of a pastoral letter, designed to illustrate the obligation of 
sustaining Christian institutions, and especially the ministry 
of the Gospel. The document was written by Mr. Bishop, 
assented to by Mr. Rankin, and passed without opposition 
by the Presbytery, though it gave great offense in certain 
quarters, and especially in Mr, Bishop’s own congregation. 
The Presbytery, with a view to prevent erroneous impres- 
sions and to avert threatening evil, directed their clerk to 
address an official letter to the Ebenezer congregation, dis- 
tinctly stating that the offensive circular was to be considered 
the act of the Presbytery, and not of an individual. This 
letter Mr. Bishop caused to be printed, with some explan- 
atory remarks of his own, in the close of which he made an 
allusion to the conduct of Mr. Rankin, which he afterward 
pronounced “imprudent and unnecessary,” and which occa- 
sioned him great embarrassment in his ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. His original connection with the pastoral letter led to 
the dissolution of his relation to the Ebenezer congregation in 
October, 1814. In the autumn of 1811 Mr. Bishop entered 
into an arrangement with two or three other clergymen for 
conducting a monthly religious publication, to be called the 
Evangelical Record and Western Review. This was the first 
thing of the kind ever attempted in Kentucky, and the sec- 
ond west of the mountains, The work, however, owing 
chiefly to a deficiency in the subscriptions, was discontinued 
at the close of the second year. In the second volume of 
this work Mr. Bishop published, as part of the history of re- 
ligion in the State of Kentucky, an article entitled ‘The 
Origin of the Rankinites,” which gave great offense in vari- 
ous circles, and which he himself subsequently regarded as 
extremely. ill-judged and unfortunate. After considerable 
private and extra-judicial conference on the subject, a regu- 
lar judicial inquiry was entered into by his Presbytery, and 
in October, 1815, he was brought to trial on a charge of slan- 
der; the result of which was, he was regularly suspended 
from the ministry. An appeal to the General Synod from 
the sentence was immediately taken. The Synod met in 
Philadelphia in May, 1816, and, on an examination of the 
case presented by documents, they decided that Mr. Bishop 
should be publicly rebuked by the Presbytery for the offens- 
ive publications; that the Presbytery should use means to 
bring the parties immediately concerned into harmonious re- 
lations with each other; and that, if this could not be ef- 
fected, there should be a regular trial instituted, and that the 
Presbytery should make one of the parties prosecutor and 
the other defendant; and that, in the meantime, the sentence 
of suspension passed by the Presbytery should be reversed. 
Nothing, however, was satisfactorily accomplished under this 
decision, and the case came again before the Synod in TSize 
At this meeting a committee was appointed to proceed to 
Kentucky to take whatever depositions might be considered 
necessary; but that committee, after some correspondence 
with the parties and others concerned, concluded not to ful- 
fill their appointment. A Synodical Commission was, there- 
fore, appointed in 1818, to go to Kentucky and adjudicate 
the case, subject to the review of the next Synod. This 
commission, consisting of John M. Mason, Ebenezer Dickey, 
and John Linn, ministers, and Silas E. Weir, an elder from 
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Philadelphia, proceeded to Lexington in September follow- 
ing, and in the execution of their trust, made Bishop the 
prosecutor and Rankin the defendant. The latter claimed 
his legal ten days to prepare for his defense; but when the 
time had expired, he declined the jurisdiction of the court. 
The trial, however, went on in his absence, and the decision 
‘was, “that the prosecutor should be publicly rebuked for the 
publications he had issued, and that the defendant being 
convicted of lying and slander, be, as he hereby is, suspended 
from the Gospel ministry.” It is honorable to Mr. Bishop, 
considering the relations into which he was brought by Ran- 
kin, that he has left the following testimony concerning him: 
“Mr. Rankin, with all his bitterness on particular subjects 
and on particular occasions, was also, in all other matters 
and on all occasions, a kind-hearted, benevolent man.” Mr. 
Bishop's. twenty-one years’ connection with the Transylvania 
University was marked by no serious difficulties or disagree- 
able circumstances, so far as he was personally or officially 
concerned. Upwards of twenty young men, who were more 
or less under his special care during this period, afterwards 
entered the ministry, and several of them rose to eminence. 
During one of the three years in which he considered him- 
self as virtually suspended from the ministry, he devoted 
nearly all his Sabbaths to the instruction of the negroes, and 
organized the first Sabbath- schools ever opened in Lexing- 
ton for their benefit. He has been heard to say that this 
was one of the most agreeable enterprises in which he ever 
engaged; and that in no other year of his residence in Ken- 
tucky had he so much evidence of the gracious presence of 
the Holy Spirit in connection with his labors. In October, 
1819, Mr. Bishop, having dissolved his connection with the 
Associate Reformed Church, joined the West Lexington 
Presbytery in connection with the General Assembly. From 
1820 to 1823 he officiated as stated supply to the Church in 
Lexington, which had been gathered by the labors of the 
Rev. James McCord; and his connection with this Church 
he seems to have considered as highly favorable to both his 
comfort and usefulness. In the autumn of 1824 he accepted 
the presidency of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and was 
inaugurated on the 30th of March, 1825. Here he found a 
few Christian people who had been under the care of the Rev. 
James Hughes, for some years principal of the grammar 
school in that place; and the pupils of this he gathered and 
formed into a Presbyterian Church, and preached to them 
regularly on the Sabbath in the college chapel, until the year 
1831, when, aS the result of a revival, in which Dr. Black- 
burn was the principal instrument, the Church gathered so 
much strength that they undertook to build a place of wor- 
ship and call a pastor. In 1825 he was honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from the College of New Jersey. 
In the great controversy which divided the Presbyterian 
Church in 1838, Dr. Bishop’s sympathy and action were with 
the New School. In 1841 he resigned the presidency of Mi- 
ami University, but held the professorship of History and 
Political Science until the autumn of 1844, when his connec- 
tion With the institution ceased. He then removed to Pleas- 
ant*Hill, a beautiful spot in the immediate neighborhood of 
Cincinnati, where there was already an academy which, partly 
through his agency, was now enlarged into a college, under 
the name of the ‘Farmers’ College.’’ Here he remained 
actively and usefully employed to the close of life. Dr. 
Bishop preached regularly in the chapel to the students as 
long as he retained the presidency of the university, but after 
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that, had no stated charge. He preached, however, very fre- 
quently during his subsequent years, and his last sermon was 
preached on the 15th of April, 1855, but two weeks before 
his death. As he left his house to preach this sermon, he 
distinctly told his wife it would be his last. He heard his 
classes*as usual on Thursday, and was going to the college on 
Friday morning, when his strength failed, so that he was no 
longer capable of making an effort. He lingered until five 
o'clock Sabbath morning (April 29th), his usual hour ot 
rising, and then died, as he had often expressed a wish to die, 
“in the harness.”’ On the 25th of August, 1802, just as he 
was on the eve of embarking for America, he was married to 
Ann Ireland, by whom he had eight children, five sons and 
three daughters. All his sons were graduates of Miami 
University. Two of them became clergymen and one of 
them a professor in the university at which he graduated. 
Mrs. Bishop survived her husband but two weeks. 


HUFFMAN, WILLIAM P., banker of Dayton, Ohio, 
was born there, October 18th, 1813. His grandfather was of 
German, anc his grandmother of English birth. His grand- 
father, William Huffman, emigrated from Holland sometime 
in the decade following 1730, and settled in Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. William P. Huffman is the only son of William 
Huffman and Lydia Knott, natives of the county and State 
just named. They settled in Dayton in May, 1812, where 
for more than half a century, William Huffman was a prom- 
inent business man, for many years a merchant, and after- 
wards very extensively engaged in dealing in real estate and 
loaning money. He was a shrewd, sagacious financier, ac- 
cumulated a large amount of property, and was very gener- 
ally respected. He died in January, 1866, in his ninety- 
seventh year. His mother lived to enter her one hundred 
and seventh year. His wife died in March 1865, in her 
eighty-seventh year. In the early schools of his native city, 
our subject obtained a fair English education. At an early 
age he read law under the instruction of the late Warner 
Munger, Sr., of Dayton, not with a view of adopting that pro- 
fession, but solely as a means of acquiring a more thorough 
business education. He was initiated into practical business 
life when quite a youth, by being made assistant to his father 
in the transactions of his business, the more important of 
which he continued to attend to, through the life of the for- 
mer. On October 18th, 1837, he married Miss Anna M., 
daughter of Samuel Tate, Esq., of Montgomery county. 
Early in 1837, he left the city and for some ten years, was 
engaged in farming. In the spring of 1848, he returned to 
Dayton and has since been very extensivety engaged in real 
estate dealing and in building operations. He has purchased 
a large amount of land, subdivided and platted it into city 
lots, and has also erected a large number of business houses 
and dwellings, among them the ‘“‘ Huffman block,” on Third 
street, a very large four story stone front structure, one of the 
finest in the city, and is owned by him and his sisters. He 
has been quite prominently identified with a number of the 
local enterprises of Dayton, among them, the Third Street 
City Railway, of which he has been president since its organ- 
ization; the Dayton and Springfield turnpike, of which he 
was one of the original owners, has since been a director, and 
for about twenty years its president. He has also been a 
director, and the treasurer of the Cooper Hydraulic Company 
from the month of January, 1869. In May, 1863, he was one 
of the organizers of the Second National Bank of Dayton, a 
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director till January 12th, 1869, and since which time he has 
been president. During the late secession struggle he was a 
war democrat. He is not a strong partisan, however, but 
looks to principles rather than to party. He was formerly 
connected with the First Baptist church of Dayton, but in 
1870, became one of the constituent members of the Linden 
Avenue Baptist church. For about fifteen years he has been 
a member of the board of trustees of Dennison University at 
Granville, Ohio, and for eleven years past, chairman of its 
finance committee. To this institution and to the Baptist 
churches of his native city he has freely contributed for their 
support and usefulness; while for other objects his donations 
have been liberal. He has erected a large number of dwell- 
ing houses in Dayton for the purpose of assisting indigent 
persons to homes on easy terms. Mr. Huffman possesses an 
unusually clear and sound practical judgment, is exceedingly 
careful and reliable in all business transactions, and, in every 
respect, a gentleman of strict integrity. He is frequently 
called upon to attend to the settlement and subdivision of 
large estates among the heirs thereto, and his advice and 
counsel are often sought in various business emergencies. In 
1861, he removed to his present beautiful residence on Huff- 
man Hill, about one mile beyond the city limits. His family 
has numbered ten children, nine living. William, the oldest 
son, is a dealer in building stone, and conducts a very exten- 
sive business. The oldest daughter is the wife of Mr. E. J. 
Barney, vice president and superintendent of the Barney & 
Smith Car Manufacturing Company; the second daughter, 
Mrs. James R. Hedges of New York city, and the third, is 
the wife of Mr. Charles E. Drury, cashier of the Second 
National Bank of Dayton, Ohio. 


WOODS, JOHN, was the son of Alexander Woods, who 
was born in the County of Tyrone, Ireland, in 1768. In 
1790 he left his native land and came to the United States, and 
resided for some years in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. 
He afterwards came to the West, first to Kentucky, and subse- 
quently to Warren County, Ohio, where he purchased a farm a 
few miles east of the town of Franklin, which he improved, and 
on which he resided until the time of his death, January gth, 
1848. He was married in 1793, in Pennsylvania, to Mary 
Robinson, who was born in 1762, and who died on the 16th 
of August, 1828, having become the mother of eight 
children. John Woods, the oldest son, was born in Jones- 
town, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1794. When Alexander Woods settled upon his land, 
in what is now Warren County, in the year 1797, the country 
was a primitive wilderness. John—then in almost infancy— 
was reared in a log cabin, and as soon as his strength would 
admit, had to participate in the labors of the farm. He re- 
ceived such an education as the common schools of the coun- 
try at that time afforded, which, by severe study at nights 
and such times as he could spare from hard labor on the 
farm, he improved, much to his advantage in after life. He 
served as a soldier in.the war of 1812. He was included in 
the last draft of the Ohio militia, which was made in 1814, 
and was in the garrison at Fort Meigs when peace with Great 
Britain was proclaimed. On his return from the army he 
opened an English school in the neighborhood of Spring- 
borough, which he continued for one or two years. From 
boyhood Mr. Woods had formed the resolution of acquiring 
an education and finally becoming a lawyer; and for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to carry out his design, he contracted, 
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for a certain compensation, to clear a piece of ground adja- 
cent to where his father lived, as a means of support. He 
built a hut or camp on his clearing, and after chopping and 
mauling the heavy timber all day, at night he often read and 
studied law in his rude cabin while others slept. He pursued 
his course of reading under the direction of Hon. John Mc- 
Lean, who had been a member of Congress, and was after- 
wards one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mr. Woods prosecuted his studies in this manner for 
some time, and went regularly once a week to Lebanon, where 
Judge McLean then resided, to recite to him and receive in- 
structions. He afterwards devoted his time more exclusively 
to the study of law. Having qualified himself for admission 
to the bar, and having undergone an examination touching 
his legal knowledge and abilities, he made application to the 
Supreme Court of the State, sitting at Dayton, in Montgomery 
County, at their June term, 1819, and was admitted to practice 
as an attorney and counselor-at-law in the courts of Ohio. Af- 
terwards, in January, 1825, he received a license as attorney and 
solicitor-at-law to practice in the courts of the United States. In 
August, 1819, he established himself in Hamilton, and, opening 
an office on the 19th of that month, commenced the practice of 
his profession. The courts of Hamilton were then attended 
by some of the old and able lawyers from Cincinnati and 
Lebanon, with whom Mr. Woods had to come in competition. 
At his first attempts at the bar Mr. Woods said that he some- 
tirfies felt himself in rather an awkward predicament, with a 
confusion of ideas; but, reflecting that but few of a large 
audience could immediately perceive what was sound sense 
or the reverse, that those who were capable of thus discrim- 
inating were probably the most generous and indulgent to 
youthful orators, and that it was necessary, at all events, to 
succeed in his profession, he made it a positive rule never to 
sit down or to hesitate or halt, but to talk on and go ahead. 
And he did go ahead. In 1820 he was appointed Prose- 
cuting Attorney for the County of Butler, in which office he 
served until 1825, at which time his services as member of 
Congress commenced, when he resigned. On the 20th of 
June, 1820, John Woods was married to Miss Sarah Ann 
Lynch, of Springborough, Warren County. She wasa native 
of South Carolina, born on the 29th of December, 18o1. 
They forthwith commenced housekeeping in Hamilton. Atthe 
general election in October, 1824, he -was elected a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Second Congressional District, 
composed of the Counties of Butler and Warren, over 
Thomas R. Ross, of Lebanon, who had been the former 
Representative. His term of service commenced on the 4th 
of March, 1825, but he was not required to take his seat un- 
til the first Monday of December following.*. On the 18th 
of October, 1824, Mr. Woods formed a partnership with 
Michael B. Sargent in the practice of the law. Mr. Sargent 
was a fine classical and literary scholar, as well as a thorough 
lawyer. His qualifications and strict attention to business in 
superintending the affairs of the office, while Mr. Woods was 
absent attending Congress, were of great advantage to Mr. 
Woods. Mr. Sargent died suddenly on the 19th of May, 
1830. When Mr. Woods's first term in Congress expired he 
was again elected for a second term, so that he served four 
years from the 4th of March, 1825, until the ath of March, 
1829. While there he was distinguished for his industry and 
attention to business. On the 18th of January, 1828, Mr. 
Woods, from the Committee on Roads and Canals, made a 
report, accompanied by a bill, “to aid the State of Ohio in 
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extending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie.” 
The bill was twice read and committed, and finally passed, 
and became a law on the 4th of May following. By this 
law there was granted to the State of Ohio a quantity of land 
equal to the one-half of five sections in width, on each side 
of that canal between Dayton and the Maumee River, at the 
mouth of the Auglaize. The same law also granted to the 
State of Ohio the further quantity of five hundred thousand 
acres of land for the purpose of aiding the State in the pay- 
ment of the debts which had been or might thereafter be 
contracted in the construction of her canals. Mr. Woods 
was a warm friend of internal improvements, and while in 
Congress advocated these measures with all his energy. At 
the session just referred to, the subjects of the tariff, inter- 
nal improvement, Indian appropriations, and Indian affairs 
were largely debated, in all of which he took a prominent 
part. He was decided and ardent in politics, as he was in 
every thing else. He warmly opposed the election of Gen- 
eral Jackson to the presidency. This threw him in the mi- 
nority in Butler County, which was then about three-fourths 
in favor of Jackson. The consequence was that, at the end 
of his second term, he was defeated by the election of 
James Shields. After Mr. Woods retired from Congress, he 
became the proprietor, publisher, and editor of the Hamilton 
Intelligencer, which he conducted with great ability for three 
years, a portion of the latter part of the time in connection 
with Lewis D. Campbell, who assumed the business manage- 
ment of the concern. Although Mr. Woods was engaged in 
editing a newspaper and attending to various other kinds of 
business, he did not relinquish the practice of his profession 
as a lawyer, but prosecuted it vigorously until the year 1845. 
On the 30th of January, 1845, the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio elected him Auditor of State for the term of three years 
from the 15th of March ensuing, at which time he went to 
Columbus and entered on the duties of his office. At that 
time the State of Ohio had been running in debt from year 
to year, borrowing money to pay the interest on the State 
debt, and thus compounding it, until the public obligations 
loomed up in fearful magnitude. John Brough, the former 
Auditor, had vainly endeavored to accomplish a reform in 
taxation; fear brooded over the members of the Legislature, 
and none dared to touch the dreaded subject. It was neces- 
sary that something should be done. Mr. Woods represented 
the condition of affairs to the Legislature, and strongly urged 
upon them to take measures to remedy the evil; and it was 
mainly through his instrumentality, and by his courage, in- 
dustry, and perseverance that the State was saved from re- 
pudiation, bankruptcy, and ruin. By virtue of his office, 
Mr. Woods was one of the board of fund commissioners who 
contracted the loans on behalf of the State, and had the con- 
trol of the public debt. When he went into office there was 
not to be found in any of the offices at Columbus a book in 
which was entered an account by which the condition of the 
State debt could be clearly seen. Mr. Woods procured a set 
of books, and from the loose papers found in the office of 
the fund commissioners and in the Auditor’s office, he had a 
set of accounts opened, showing the amount of each descrip- 
tion of public debt and the balance remaining standing. 
He also introduced important reforms in the mode of keep- 
ing some of the accounts in the office, by which they were 
simplified and rendered more intelligible. As Auditor he left 
indelible marks on the policy and history of the State. He 
had determined to relinquish his office at the expiration of 
c—26 
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his first term of three years, but through the persuasion of a 
number of his influential friends throughout the State, he 


was induced to serve for another term, and accordingly was 
‘re-elected, and remained until March, 18 51, when he returned 


to Hamilton. His habits of industry and restless energy 
would not, however, permit him to remain idle. He became 
president of the Eaton and Hamilton Railroad Company, and 
brought his strong powers to bear on the prosecution and 
completion of that work. Previous to the second election, 
after Mr. Woods became president, a proposition was agi- 
tated and advocated by many for the construction of a branch 
road from Eaton to Piqua by the Eaton and Hamilton Com- 
pany. This, Mr. Woods strongly opposed, and, in conse- 
quence, was defeated at the second election. Subsequent 
events have proved the correctness of. his judgment on this 
subject. With some difficulty and trouble the Eaton and 
Hamilton Railroad Company have since been released from 
their obligation to construct that branch road. Immediately 
after retiring from the Eaton and Hamilton Road, Mr. Woods 
was appointed and accepted the office of president of the 
Junction Railroad, leading from Hamilton to Oxford, Con- 
nersville, and thence to Indianapolis; to the prosecution of 
which work he brought his energy to bear, and faithfully at- 
tended to the business of the office, with honor to himself 
and to the advantage of the company. Until the time of his 
death Mr. Woods was indefatigable and persevering in every 
thing he undertook. His energy was untiring, and his firm- 
ness indomitable. His early course of life had rendered his 
constitution hardy and capable of great endurance. At the 
bar his conduct was a model for imitation, despising all low 
and illiberal practice. To the junior members of the bar he 
was ever prompt to extend his friendship and patronage; and 
as an adviser to young men beginning life he won many 
friends among rising men by his generous treatment and 
sympathy. To the judges of the court he was polite and re- 
spectful ; and to witnesses he was considerate and candid, 
never attempting to puzzle or embarrass them, except when 
there were strong signs of falsehood or corruption. No one, 
it is believed, ever discharged his trusts as a lawyer with 
more scrupulous fidelity and spotless integrity. The strong 
mind and energy of Mr. Woods have left their impression on 
almost every public improvement in and about Hamilton. 
He was a liberal contributor to every thing which had for its 
object the promotion of the happiness of man. Many years 
ago he took a leading part in founding and establishing the 
Hamilton and Rossville Female Academy. He was active 
in the construction of the Cincinnati and Hamilton Turnpike 
Road, of which he was a director. He was president of the 
Darrtown and Fairhaven Pike. He was one of the leading 
spirits in projecting and constructing the Hamilton and Ross- 
ville Hydraulic Works. He spent considerable time in pro- 
curing subscriptions for the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad, in which he was largely interested, and of which he 
was a director during his life. Indeed, far more of the en- 
ergy displayed in carrying forward that great work came from 
Mr. Woods than from any other man. In his temperament 
he was decidedly amiable, and of a most kind and forgiving 
disposition. His walk through life was without any devia- 
tion from the paths of honor and rectitude. In his dealings 
and business relations he was prompt, honorable, and ex- 
pert, and a pattern of integrity. Law and order had in him 
an undeviating advocate. He was always found on the 
moral side of every public question. He was a regular at- 
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tendant at the House of Worship of the Associate. Reformed 
Church, of which he was a consistent member. The purity 
of his private morals has never been questioned. In the 
early part of the month of July, 1855, Mr. Woods was at- 
tacked with inflammation of the lungs, so severe as to cause 
strong apprehensions of its fatal termination. However, he 
became better, and hopes were entertained that his system 
would rally, but the disease finally terminated in typhoid 
fever with ulceration of the bowels, which ended his exist- 
ence on Monday, the 30th day of the month, in the sixty- 
first year of his age. His funeral took place at five o’clock 
P. M., on Tuesday, the 31st. The services on the occasion 
were by the Rev. William Davidson, of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, of which Mr. Woods was a member; after 
which the corpse was conveyed to Greenwood Cemetery, fol- 
lowed by one of the largest concourses of citizens ever as- 
sembled in Hamilton on a similar occasion. His remains 
were consigned to the tomb amid the regrets of numerous 
friends, and with the respect due to a life of integrity and 
useful public services. Mr. Woods left a widow, who sur- 
vived him until 1881, when she died, leaving several chil- 
dren. 


LEWIS, ELIAS LANGHAM, well and widely known 
as Colonel ‘‘Bolly’’ Lewis, associate proprietor of the 
Gibson House, Cincinnati, and late general manager of the 
Atheneum Hotel, of Chautauqua, New York, is of English- 
Welsh lineage. His father, Colonel Philip Lewis, emigrated 
from Pennsylvania and settled in Madison County, Ohio, in 
1803. Shortly afterwards he opened a tavern in London, the 
county seat, and continued thus engaged, in the main, until 
his death, in 1850. His house, during all that period, cover- 
ing more than forty years, and especially during the sessions 
of court, was the rendezvous of many of the leading men 
and lawyers of Central Ohio, among whom may be named 
Richard Douglas, Moses B. Corwin, General Charles An- 
thony, John W. Andrews, Gustavus Swan. Around that 
old-fashioned fireside many a pleasant evening was spent in 
social conversation by these then eminent men, with ‘‘ mine 
host,’’ who is still remembered there for his hearty welcomes, 
his hospitable entertainment, his congeniality, and his con- 
versational powers. For years he represented that county in 
both houses of the State Legislature, and thus helped to 
frame the laws and shape the institutions of Ohio. He wasa 
natural lawyer. His advice was often asked, and his judg- 
ment acted upon by his neighbors, who, by common consent, 
constituted him their arbiter, referee, and counselor, and for 
which his true and honorable instincts, his strong sense of 
justice, and fondness for fair dealing, eminently qualified 
him, Tall, and of commanding person, dignified in de- 
meanor, and as remarkable for his intelligence as his integ- 
rity; of liberal and enlightened views, arising from his ex- 
tended experience in private and public life, he was a noble 
representative of the influential men of the first half century 
of the history of Ohio. Abigail Melvin, the mother of the 
subject of this sketch, was a member of a large and respect- 
able family bearing that name, in Tennessee. Coming to 
Ohio with her father, in an early day, she met and married 
Colonel Lewis, surviving her husband’s death until 1876, 
when she died, in her eighty-seventh year. For seventy-five 
years she paid quarterage as a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Large and imposing in appearance, a 
faithful wife, a fond mother, and a devout Christian, she did 
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much good in her day and generation, and, dying, left a 
kindly remembered name. The seeds of religious truth 
which that mother sowed in the heart of a much-loved son, 
was the means of finally causing him to turn from the error 
of his way, and to conform his life to the principles thus 
early inculcated. Four children survive these pioneer set- 
tlers: Hon. Joseph R. Lewis, late Supreme Judge of Wash- 
ington Territory, and at present a banker in Seattle, in that 
Territory; John Lewis, and Mrs. M. A. Acton, both residing 
at London, Ohio, and the subject of this sketch, who was 
born July 12th, 1825, beneath the roof of his father’s inn. 
He was named in honor-of Elias Langham, a government 
surveyor, for whom ‘his father had formed a personal attach- 
ment. Colonel Lewis—for as such he is popularly entitled 
out of regard for his commanding presence and dignified 
bearing—was liberally educated, beginning his education in 
the schools common to the neighborhood of his birthplace, 
and embracing a thorough course at the academy at West Jef- 
ferson, where he acquired a knowledge of the Latin language, 
for which he had a special fondness. He taught school 
eight years in Madison County, Ohio, and one year in the 
State of Mississippi. While teaching, he was a general 
reader of history and current literature. He has always 
been a student of Shakespeare. He began the study of the 
law as his chosen profession, mainly under the preceptor- 
ship of the late Samuel N. Kerr, Esq., in whose office he 
was a student, at intervals, for more that eight years. Be- 
fore admission to the bar he was offered a partnership by 
the Hon. John A. Corwin, with a view to entering into the 
law business in Urbana, Ohio. He was upon the point 
of so doing when he was invited, by a friend who then 
kept the ‘‘ Voorhees House” in Dayton, to make him a visit. 
This was the turning point in the remarkable career of Col- 
onel Lewis. Eminently endowed by nature in mind and 
personnel for the legal profession, educated to that end, early 
noted for. his fortter 7x re as well as for his suaviter in modo, 
he undoubtedly would have achieved distinction had he 
obeyed the voice that called him that way, if not to a 
still higher plane of usefulness, as was hoped and prayed 
for by a pious mother when she saw her manly, gifted 
son leave her threshold to enter upon the world’s broad 
field of battle. But that voice was unheeded then, if 
not unheard, which invoked him to forensic contests in the 
intellectual arena, or to be an influence for good in the moral 
and spiritual world. The invitation to visit Dayton was ac- 
cepted, and Colonel Lewis went with the intention of re- 
maining only two weeks; but being offered a situation in 
the hotel kept by his friend, he remained a year. While 
there he was invited by the citizens of Dayton to deliver the 
customary Fourth of July oration for that year (1849.) He 
accepted, and delivered a burlesque speech which created a 
sensation, in so much that it was repeated for five years in 
succession, and is still remembered by some of the early 
settlers in and around that city as a masterpiece of the bur- 
lesque in oratory. The “Voorhees House” was the princi- 
pal stopping place—the terminus of the old-fashioned stage- 

coach; also of the Doyle & Dickey packet line, on the Mi- 
ami canal. In the fall of 1850 Colonel Lewis left Dayton 
and came by stage to Cincinnati, engaging as clerk in the 
Waverly House, then on Main Street and the canal. He 
served there one year, then went to the Gibson House, in 
the same capacity, Messrs. Geoffroy & Wetherbee being the 
proprietors, and remained until 18 55. The next change was: 
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to the old Neil House, of Columbus, where he clerked one 
season. In September, 1856 he returned to Cincinnati, hav- 
ing been appointed local mail agent under the late Dr. J. L. 
Vattier, then postmaster at that city, the duties of which of- 
fice he faithfully discharged. It was at this period in his 
life that Colonel Lewis made that departure from the path of 
duty, and entered upon that career as a gamester, with which 
the public is but too familiar, and which he permits to be 
commented upon in these pages for the purpose of admon- 
ishing others, and to show what may be accomplished in ef- 
fecting self-reform by the exercise of will-power, especially 
when incited thereto by the voice of conscience and the re- 
membrance of early parental training. In 1856 Colonel Lewis 
married Miss Lucy E. Smith, a Cincinnati lady. ‘The unity 
and married calm” of wedded life had a perfect illustration 
in this union of husband and wife. Barring the compunc- 
tious throbbings of his conscience, now and then, while thus 
an alien from the proper sphere of usefulness, Colonel Lewis 
was a happy man. Of that gentle-hearted companion he 
could say, as did Brutus to Portia: 


“You are my true and honorable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 


He had a daughter who was the child of genius, gifted and 
beautiful; and upon whose culture and education he spent 
thought and money until her accomplishments were all that a 
doting heart could wish. Thus the waves of a smiling sea 
seemed to roll beneath his bark, contending only to bear it 
onward, turning to spray at the touch of the prow,.and spark- 
ling in the sunshine of prosperity, that whitened and filled 
all its sails. Friends without number surrounded him, paid 
him tribute, and wished him don voyage. The revenue that 
flowed so freely into his coffers, flowed as freely from him 
through the ways of his prodigal living and the channels of 
charity. None, who ever asked, ever went away empty- 
handed. He seemed to mingle with the votaries of folly only 
for the purpose of distributing the proceeds of their folly to the 
poor, the sick, and the unfortunate, whether friend or stran- 
ger. Colonel Lewis never went by on the other side to avoid 
one he should help or befriend. Thus, from seeming evil, 
he educed good. He lent dignity to his calling, and with the 
hand of charity somewhat redeemed the deformities of its 
features. The natural honorable instincts of the man were 
never blunted or blurred. And the fact that he was the soul 
of honor, while thus living, was the principal preservative of 
all his principles; was the bed-rock upon which he stood 
when he resolved to lead a new life. That remained. And, 
having resolved, nothing could withstand his resolution to 
go forward in the direction of moral and Christian reforma- 
tion. While then he did all the good he could for others, 
it was his determination from henceforth to seek as well as 
to do good in the world. A resistless wave seemed to rise 
within him, It was as peaceful as it was powerful. Imme- 
diately his ship tacked about. In a moment he found all 
his relations to the world radically changed, and for a while 
he sailed a not unstormy sea. 
his past. To some he had to wave an adieu forever. Some 
regarded his course as whimsical, others as fundamental and 
irreversible, Others placed him upon probation before ac- 
cepting his conduct as the result of conscientious convic- 
tions; others deplored his departure as they would the loss 
of a powerful friend, and sought to constrain his return to 
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the old paths. The moralist waited for him to make broad 
his phylacteries; the Christian, to show his faith by his works. 
He was thus, for awhile, alone in the world, save in the com- 
panionship of his faithful wife and dutiful daughter. Colonel 
Lewis had lavished upon others thousands of dollars out of 
his almost princely income, but had saved nothing, compara- 
tively, for himself and family out of the business he so ab- 
ruptly abandoned—only sufficient to save himself the humili- 
ation of asking favors of his friends, and to live in humble 
independence until he could make his way in the world upon 
the principles involved in the newness of his changed life. 
For awhile he served as proprietor of the Windsor, Duval, 
and Everette hotels, in Jacksonville, Florida. For three 
years he was general manager of the Athenzeum Hotel, at 
Lake Chautauqua, called to that responsible position by Col- 
onel Lewis Miller, president of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle (a sketch of whom appears elsewhere in this 
work). There Colonel Lewis met and mingled with the lead- 
ing representatives of the moral, literary, and Christian world. 
From his constant congenial intercourse with them he gath- 
ered additional wisdom, and superadded to that refinement 
of demeanor with which his gentlemanly address and polite 
conversation are uniformly characterized. From that po- 
sition he was induced to re-enter the Gibson House, as one of 
its associate proprietors. It was during this career that death 
entered his charmed family circle. First his daughter and 
then his wife went Beyond the Gates, and left him childless 
and wifeless in his voiceless woe. Approaching sixty years 
of age, he finds himself thus bereft, thus alone. He stands 
upon a moral eminence. Backward the glance stretches over 
a devious pathway, sometimes shadowed and sometimes re- 
vealed by the sunshine, and along which he came as if by 
some dark behest; but looking forward, the eye sees only a 
highway leading upward and upward to man’s vast future. 
The glance backward kindles remorse, because of wasted 
time and talents,-and opportunities for good; the glance for- 
ward inspires and strengthens him in a lofty purpose—to live 
peaceably with all men, and walk humbly before his God 
the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage. Why should he not 
be an example to the world of the extraordinary results that 
may be accomplished by way of voluntarily turning 
from a darkened pathway and fixing the eye on that light 
which shall grow brighter and brighter unto the perfect day ? 
What London was to Shakespeare, Cincinnati was to Colo- 
nel Lewis—it was the world. After twenty-five years spent 
in the whirl and maelstrom of London life, Shakespeare re- 
turned to Stratford, and, filled with the wisdom of the world, 
led a corrected life, and died peacefully upon the banks of 


the Avon— 
“The bard 
In whose capacious giant numbers 
Rolled the passions of old time.” 


After twenty-five years spent in the whirl and maelstrom of 


life in Cincinnati, Colonel Lewis became a self-reforméd man, 
and, filled with the wisdom of the world, is at peace with his 
Maker, and all mankind. Both sounded all the shoals and 
depths of the world’s pleasures, and both renounced them at 
the last, saying, in the words of Henry V: 

* Presume not that Iam the thing I was; 


For heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turned away my former self.” 


The Prodigal Son did not return until he had wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living; not until he was friendless and 
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destitute and hungry, amid uncompanionable swine, upon 
whose husks he would fain have fed. Why should he not re- 
turn? But if one who is a wanderer from the path of duty, 
while surrounded by flattering friends, among them those 
whose names are honored in social and political circles, and 
from whose patronage large revenue is realized; if one 
who is the head of a loved and loving family, upon whom 
he lavishly expends his income; who is the friend of the 
poor and unfortunate, and whose constant giving for their 
relief, was proverbial—if such a one should suddenly make 
an about face, upon conscientious grounds, and march away 
from his resort and forego its revenues and all that that 
implies, and that without regret or casting a lingering look 
behind, and at once conform his wishes and wants and 
those of an endeared family, to his changed and strait- 
ened circumstances—is it not an act of the moral sublime, 
and indubitable evidence that there is a divinity within us 
that sometimes, somehow, stirs us all? 


BUTLER, GENERAL RICHARD, after whom But- 
ler County was named, was born in Ireland. With his 
brothers he came to America before 1760, and was, for a long 
time, in the Indian trade. Just before the outbreak of the 
American War he was settled in Pennsylvania, where his 
courage and knowledge of character made him a man of 
influence. It was a matter of great importance to persuade 
the Indians not to take up arms against us, and as agent and 
interpreter he went to Fort Pitt, in April, 1776, hoping to dis- 
suade the Six Nations from entering the field as our antag- 
onists. They were the most powerful of all the Indian 
tribes, and had been able to maintain their independence 
against both the French and English. With the latter, how- 
ever, they had formed an alliance at the close of the war that 
added Canada to the British dominions, and, while not 
unfriendly to the Americans, it was feared that the solicita- 
tions of English agents would finally turn them from neu- 
trals into enemies. Mr. Butler met the Indians in formal con- 
ference, and during their meetings delivered three speeches, 
two to Kiosola, the leading Indian chief, and one to the 
Delawares, who were, in a sense, subsidiary to the Iroquois. 
His efforts were for the time successful; Kiosola declared 
himself in favor of the Americans, and every thing prom- 
ised prosperously, but the current of feeling was too strong for 
the chief, and he and the Six Nations finally drifted into an 
alliance with the English, a movement which proved in the 
end fatal to the confederated tribes. Butler was made a 
lieutenant-colonel of the Pennsylvania line at the beginning 
of the war, and in the Spring of 1777 was lieutenant-colonel 
of Morgan’s rifle corps, which was present at the battle of 
Saratoga, and distinguished himself by his conduct on several 
occasions. He was in the battle of Monmouth. While with 
a detachment commanded by General Lafayette, near Will- 
iamsburg, Virginia, on the 26th of January, 1781, he at- 
tacked Colonel Simcoe’s rangers, gaining the advantage. 
He held the rank of colonel of the Ninth Pennsylvania 
Regiment at the close of the war, and acted as a commis- 
sioner in settling affairs with the Indians at about that time. 


He took up his residence in Carlisle, where, with General. 


Irvine and General Armstrong, and a few others, an agree- 
able society was formed. In conjunction with these officers 
he quelled a mutiny at Fort Pitt. In 1784 he was one of the 
United States Commissioners at a treaty held at Fort Stan- 
wix, New York. His fellow commissioners were Oliver Wol- 
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cott, of Connecticut, and Arthur Lee, of Virginia. It does 
not appear that they had any particular knowledge of the In- 
dian character, and the bulkof the business fell upon Gen- 
eral Butler. New York State sent a commissioner, Peter 
Schuyler, to protect her interests, as the chief portion of the 
lands which were indisputably in the possession of the Six Na- 
tions were within her limits, and for all west of New York a 
treaty, some twenty years old, was in existence. The United . 
States Commissioners adopted a very high and lofty tone to the 
Indians, and but for the conciliatory policy adopted by New 
York in her treatment it is probable an Indian warfare would 
have broken out, retarding the settlement of Western New 
York, as, at the same time, Indian troubles did the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. The Indians advocated their side at 
this meeting with much ability. General Butler subse- 
quently attended at Fort McIntosh, and in September, 1785, 
left his home in Carlisle to proceed to the Miami, where it 
was thought desirable a treaty should be made. He kept 
a journal, which is full of interesting matter. From it we 
learn that the journey was down the river, and occupied con- 
siderable time. James Monroe, afterward President, and 
then a member of Congress, accompanied him a consider- 
able part of the way. Three months after starting, at the 
mouth of the Great Miami, a treaty was concluded between 
the American commissioners—General Parsons, General But- 
ler, and General Clark—and several tribes of Indians. The 
honors were with General Butler, who delivered the principal 
address to the Indians. Tradition has imparted to this scene 
some startling particulars not to be found corroborated in 
history. In 1791 he joined the expedition of St. Clair, to- 
gether with a brother, Colonel Butler. He was appointed 
second in command, and was charged with the arrangements 
necessary for the recruiting service. He established a ren- 
dezvous at Baltimore, and several points in Pennsylvania. 
Those enlisted east of the mountains assembled at Carlisle, 
where they were disciplined and prepared to march for the 
West. He joined the army at Fort Hamilton, on the 27th 
of September, and the army was set in motion on the 4th 
of October, being led by General Butler. They crossed the 
river by wading. At Fort Hamilton General St. Clair issued 
an order prohibiting more than two or three women for each 
company from proceeding with the army. This,. however, 
was disregarded, and when the army commenced crossing 
the river they also plunged into the stream, but the water 
being deep, their progress was considerably obstructed by 
their clothes. Many of them-got out of the water on the 
artillery carriages, and rode over astride of the cannon. On 
November 3d, 1791, St. Clair’s army was encamped on a 
branch of the Wabash, now in Mercer County, Ohio, within 
a mile or two of the Indiana State line. Here, on the 
morning of the 4th, the army was defeated and fearfully cut 
up by about two thousand Indians. The right wing, or first 
line, was commanded by General Butler. He and General 
St. Clair were continually going up and down the lines. As 
one of them went up one line the other was going down the 
other line. About an hour after the charge made by Major 
Thomas Butler’s troops, General Richard Butler was mor- 
tally wounded when passing on the left of that battalion. 
Four soldiers put him in a blanket and carried him back to 
have his wounds dressed by a surgeon. They placed him 
im a sitting posture on the blanket, leaning against a tree. 
He was vomiting blood at the time. Almost immediately 
afterward, while the surgeon was examining General But- 
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ler's wounds a single Indian, who had penetrated the ranks 
of the regiment, darted forward and tomahawked and 
scalped the general before his attendants were aware and 
could interfere. Such was the end of life to this brave sol- 
dier. He came of a patriotic family, three of his brothers 
having been in the service of the United States, fighting no- 
bly for us. His son has caused his journal to be published, 
and the other descendants of the family have filled high sta- 
tions in Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 


FALCONER, CYRUS, physician and surgeon of Ham- 
ilton, was born January 2tst, 1810, in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania. His parents, Isaac and Nancy (Wilkins) 
Falconer, were natives of the same place. In 1812 the 
family removed to Ohio, passing down the Monongahela to 
Pittsburg, and thence on flat-boats down the Ohio to Cin- 
cinnati. Rossville (now West Hamilton) being their point 
of destination, they started for that place, crossing the Big 
Miami by ferry-boat where the iron bridge now spans it. 
The doctor's father rented a hotel opposite to where the 
Straub House now stands. The building was erected as early 
as 1806, and still remains a‘land-mark. Mr. Falconer con- 
ducted this hotel and the ferry till 1816, when he erected the 
frame building now occupied by W. C. Miller as a drug- 
store. It was known as the ‘Falconer House,’ and was 
conducted by Mr. Falconer until 1838. Besides his hotel 
business he, for several years, carried on the cabinet-maker’s 
trade, which he had learned while young, in company with 
Mr. Thomas Enyeart. He was among the first to build 
flat-boats on the Miami, and for many years carried on an 
extensive trade down the Ohio and Mississippi. He made 
several trips to New Orleans, the last one being in 1827, with 
a load of furniture of his own manufacture. Mr. Falconer 
built one of the first saw-mills in Hamilton (Rossville), which 
he carried on for a short time. He also was engaged in 
farming to some extent. He was drafted, in 1814, for the 
second war with Great Britain, but before reaching the seat 
of hostilities the conflict was over. He served for several 
years afterwards as captain of a military company. He 
died in 1840, aged sixty, while his widow survived him four- 
teen years, dying at the age of sixty-four. But one brother 
of Dr. Falconer’s, John H. Falconer, ever grew to manhood. 
He was a tailor and hotel-keeper in Rossville for several 
years, and afterwards a farmer in Illinois, where he died in 
1866. His only sister was Mrs. Louise M. Deshler, widow 
of the late John G. Deshler, of Columbus, who was a very 
prominent and wealthy banker. Dr. Falconer received his 
primary education in the schools of Hamilton. Atthe age of 
fourteen he began studying Latin and the higher branches 
in a select school conducted by John L. Watkins. In 1826 
he entered Miami University (then in its infancy), and 

_was in the class with General Robert C. Schenck. ‘He re- 
mained at this institution until the Fall of 1827. To add 
a little experience and knowledge of the world to his 
book learning, he accompanied his father on his last trip 
to New Orleans on a flat-boat down the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi. It was on this romantic trip that he became in- 
stilled with abolition principles. He witnessed slavery in its 
worst form; and the cruelties and degradation seen by him 
made a lasting impression upon his mind. Upon his return 
in the following Spring he began the study of medicine in 
the office of Dr. R. B. Millikin. During 1830 and 1831 
he took a course of lectures at the Ohio Medical College, 
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at Cincinnati. In 1832 he was licensed to practice med- 
icine by the Second Senatorial District Medical Society, 
and immediately opened an office in Hamilton. In the 
Fall of 1834 he entered into partnership with Dr. L. Rig- 
don, brother of Mr. Sidney Rigdon, made famous by his 
association with Joseph Smith, of Mormon notoriety. The 
Winter of 1837 was passed by the doctor in traveling 
through Texas on horseback, shortly after the capture of 
Santa Anna by Sam Houston, prospecting for a new loca- 
tion. A tour was also made through Illinois and Iowa, 
when he returned to Hamilton, and in the Autumn of 1838 
he entered the Cincinnati Medical College, from which he 
graduated in 1839. He now resumed his practice in Hamil- 
ton, opening an office on the grounds where his residence 
now stands. In 1846 he took as assistant Dr. L. J. Smith, 
and in 1850 received him as partner. In 1859 this relation 
was dissolved, and it was not until 1878 that another and 
last partnership was formed, when Dr. Lee Corbin became 
associated with him in practice for one year. It is more than 
half a century since Dr. Falconer entered upon the duties 
of his profession, which gives him the distinction of being 


.the oldest practicing physician in the county, while but few 


in the State can lay claim to a professional career of equal 
length. No physician in Butler County is more widely or 
more favorably known than Dr. Falconer, not only by his 
acknowledged skill as a physician and surgeon, but also as a 
man of prominence outside of his chosen profession. His 
early education was liberal, and from studious habits and a nat- 
urally inquiring disposition his mind is replete with a store 
of knowledge that constitutes him one of Hamilton's most 
cultured citizens. He is a ready writer, which from time to 
time has enabled him to furnish scientific and medical jour- 
nals with able articles. His first contribution was a report 
on cholera in Butler County, published in 1834 in Dr. Drake’s 
Western Medical Fournal. Another article which attracted 
considerable notice was furnished the same journal some 
years afterwards, describing a Caesarean operation performed 
by him. Dr. Falconer has been a prominent member of the 
Ohio State Medical Association ever since 1845, shortly after 
its inception, and is one of a few of its oldest members now liv- 
ing. He has been its vice-president repeatedly, and, in 1881, 
was nominated for president, but was defeated by a small vote. 
He has also been a member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation since 1859, and was a delegate to the first international 
medical congress, which was held in Philadelphia in 1876. 
The medical profession in Butler and surrounding counties 
owe much to Dr. Falconer for his efforts in their behalf. He 
was the active founder of the Butler County Medical So- 
ciety, established in 1837, and served as its president for 
many years. He has also been president of the District 
Medical Society, composed of physicians of Butler and 
Preble Counties, Ohio, and Union, Rush, Wayne, and Fay- 
ette Counties, Indiana. Dr. Falconer for many years has 
had a very large practice, and every thing intended for the 
advancement of medical science in the surrounding country 
has had his hearty support and the benefits of his long 
and successful experience. Upon the first draft of soldiers 
in 1861 he was appointed examining surgeon of this dis- 
trict. For the past three years Dr. Falconer has been car- 
rying on a farm in Hanover Township in connection with 
his other duties. During R. B. Hayes’s first term as Gov- 
ernor of the State Dr. Falconer was, by appointment, trus- 
tee of the State Agricultural College, and was also ap- 
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pointed by Governor Noyes. Ever since the inception of 
the Republican party Dr. Falconer has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of its principles, although his first vote was cast 
for a Democratic candidate, General Jackson, in 1832. Be- 
tween that date, however, and the birth of the Republican 
party his affiliations were with the Whigs. He figured con- 
spicuously in politics in those days, and was sent as delegate 
to the Whig National Convention in Harrisburg, in 1839, 
which nominated General Harrison for President, and took 
an active part in the campaign following. The doctor has 
been one of the leading members of the Presbyterian Church 
of Hamilton for a great many years, having been associated 
with that Church since 1845, and for the past thirty-two years 
one of its elders. In 1857 and 1864 he was a delegate to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly at Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Newark, New Jersey, respectively. He was early identified 
with the educational interests of Hamilton, and was one of 
the organizers of the union school system in this place in 
1851. He was one of three of the first board of school ex- 
aminers, in which capacity he served for nine years. Dr. 
Falconer married his first wife, Miss Mary, daughter of the 
Hon. John Woods, October 8th, 1839, who died September 
18th, 1870. Eight children were born of this union. The 
oldest, John W., born September 30th, 1840, was killed at 
Appomattox Court-house, April 9th, 1865, thirty minutes be- 
fore the flag of truce was raised by General Lee asking a 
cessation of hostilities from General Grant. He was captain 
of a company of United States colored troops, and was lead- 
ing the skirmish line which checked the last effort of the 
rebels to escape, when he received a mortal wound. The 
second son, Jerome, born March, 1844, was also shot at Stone 
River, December 31st, 1862. He died at his home, in Hamil- 
ton, seven.months afterwards. William B. was born May 14th, 
1847. Louise, wife of General Eugene Powell, of Delaware, 
Ohio, was born February 15th, 1852. Helen, wife of Captain 
O’Brien, of the Seventeenth Regiment in the regular army, 
serving at Fort Yates, Dakota, was born December gth, 1853. 
Cyrus, Jr., was born March 5th, 1856. Scott, born May 
12th, 1858, died, aged two years, and Mary was born May 
22d, 1863. The date of his second marriage was February 
Ist, 1872, to Miss Margaret McKee, of Columbus, who died 
September 15th, 1878. He married his present wife, Miss 
Ella Crawford, of Hamilton, May 2oth, 1880. Of the last 
union one child, a son, was born February 16th, 1882. Dr. 
Falconer, although of advanced age, is firm and elastic in 
step, vigorous in movement, and displays the same activity 
and. quickness he did thirty years ago. His face is very 
marked in its outline, and his head is crowned with an abun- 
dant growth of white hair. He has been concerned in nearly 
every public measure which affects the interests of Hamilton, 
and has been distinguished in his action by originality of 
views. He is but little affected by the ideas of others, and 
pursues his course regardless of popular clamor. Often he 
has been the most unpopular man in town, but time has gen- 
erally shown the correctness of his opinions. He never 
shrinks from maintaining what he believes to be true; neither 
does he mince words in branding a falsehood. For the last 
fifty years he has taken a decided stand in every thing that 
can affect mankind in this neighborhood. He was an ardent 
Whig, and is now an ardent Republican; he is unremitting 
in his attendance on the ordinances of religion; he is an ac- 
tive Sunday-school teacher; he has, on occasions, delivered 
addresses on patriotic and professional subjects; in com- 
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mittee work he has done a great deal; he has exposed wrong 
and fraud wherever he has met them, whether intended to 
defraud the taxpayers of Hamilton or of the country. He 
attends every public meeting at which it is desirable that 
good citizens should turn out, and he has not been backward 
in putting his hand into his pocket when desired to do so for 
the good of community. For many years he has been 
regarded as among the first three or four citizens of the town. 


HUGHES, EZEKIEL, was the descendant of an an- 
cient and honorable family in the parish of Llanbrynmair, 
Montgomeryshire, North Wales, Great Britain. The first of 
his ancestors was Evan ap Owen Fach, who died in 1680. 
His son, Hugh Evanap Owen, died in 1720, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Edward, who, according to the Welsh 
custom, took for his surname the given name of his father, 
and henceforth the name of Hughes became the surname 
of the family. Edward Hughes was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Richard, born in 1700, and he by his son, William, 
born in 1725, and he by his son, Richard, who married 
Mary Jones, of Pen-y-bout, in the same parish. They had 
three children: William, Ezekiel, and Martha. The family, 
for over two hundred years, had lived on a large farm called 
Cum Carnedd Uchaf, leased from Sir Watkin William 
Wynne, the great land proprietor in North Wales. The 
family owned three farms in the same parish; but the lease- 
hold was so valuable that, for all these years, and to this 
day, they have lived on a rented farm. In accord with the 
rights of primogeniture, William, the eldest son, became, at 
the death of his father, in 1807, owner of the real estate, 
and continued on the leasehold. Ezekiel Hughes was born 
August 22d, 1767. His father gave him a good education, 
sending him to Shrewsbury, where a good school was found, 
that he might acquire the English language. At the age of 
eighteen he was apprenticed to learn watch and clock mak- 
ing at Machynlleth. His venerable father encouraged him 
to visit the United States with the view of selecting and 
purchasing a large tract of land for his future home. In 
April, 1795, with a good outfit, and in company with his 
cousin, Edward Bebb (father of Hon. William Bebb, late 
Governor of Ohio), he sailed in the ship avza, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, reaching Philadelphia after a tempestuous and 
tedious voyage of thirteen weeks. He remained in this city 
and vicinity for nearly a year. Congress being in session, he 
improved his time by acquiring a knowledge of the govern- 
ment and the laws of the country, and preparing for an ex- 
ploring tour beyond the Alleghenies. In the spring of 1796, 
he left Philadelphia for the West. He traveled on foot to Red 
Stone Old Fort (Brownsville, Pennsylvania), thence on a flat- 
boat to Fort Washington (Cincinnati). This journey was per- 
formed in three months. Mr. Hughes, accompanied by his 
trusty and faithful friend, Edward Bebb, explored the Symmes 
purchase, and bought one hundred acres in section thirty- 
four, Colerain Township, then an almost unbroken forest. 
Here these two adventurers built a cabin and cleared a few 
acres, and spent their time cultivating the virgin soil, hunt- 
ing, and exploring the regions beyond the Great Miami 
River. In 1800 this great and fertile domain was surveyed, 
and in 1801 offered, by the United States, for sale. Mr. 
Hughes purchased two sections, paying for it two dollars 
and five cents per acre. Having secured this fine body of 
land, he returned to Wales in 1803, and married Miss 
Margaret Bebb, and in 1804 returned with his bride to 
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their new home on the west bank of the Miami River. In 
less than a year his estimable wife died, and her remains 
were the first interred in the Berea Cemetery, a beautiful 
spot donated by Mr. Hughes for a home of the dead. In 
1805 he was again united in marriage with Miss Mary 
Ewing, born in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, June 
11th, 1785. Mr. Hughes leased most of his valuable lands, He 
was a kind and generous landlord, highly esteemed by all of 
‘his tenants; always ready to help poor, honest, and industri- 
ous men. They had a family of six sons and four daugh- 
ters. At his death, the estate, as divided by Mr. Hughes, 
was inherited by his children, and remains to this day, 
after the lapse of so many years, in their possession. In 
1820, Mr. Hughes suffered a severe fall while descending 
the steps of the First Presbyterian Church, on Main Street, 
Cincinnati, which lamed him for life. Educated in the 
Christian faith, and encouraged by the godly example of his 
pious parents, he, early in life, embraced the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and lived a useful, happy Christian life, 
leaving for his large family the inheritance of a good name, 
and on the 2d. of September, 1849, died the death of the 
righteous, in a good old age, full of years, and was gath- 
ered to his fathers. His bereaved widow continued to re- 


side at the old homestead, surrounded ‘by the comforts of- 


life and the society of her children, until her death, Octo- 
ber 2d, 1857, aged seventy-two years. She commanded 
her household in the love and fear of God, and her chil- 
dren arise and call her blessed. 


DUTCHER, ADDISON P., late of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the son of Josiah Dutcher—the latter a putative grandson 
of the Brown Dutcher immortalized by Irving. He was born 
in Durham, Green County, New York, October rith, 1818, 
and died at his late residence in Cleveland, January 3o0th,1884. 
His early education was received at the well-known school of 
Benjamin Romain—a school whence Paulding, Irving, and 
others scarcely less famous, had been pupils. In 1834 he 
began his professional studies under Dr. John Shanks, of 
New York; Jater, entered the office of Dr. Edward H. Dixon, 
and in 1839—having duly attended lectures—graduated 
M. D. at the New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. After practicing at Cooksbury, New York, and New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania, he established himself, in 1847, in 
Enon Valley, in the latter State, and was there resident for sev- 
enteen years. In 1864 he was tendered the chair of Principles 
and Practice of Medicine in. the Charity Hospital Medical 
College, of Cleveland. This position he accepted and held 
during two terms, and, since 1864, was in practice in Cleve-~ 
land, occupying a leading place in his profession. He was 
a fellow of the Cleveland Academy of Medicine, and presi- 
dent in 1868; honorary member of the Beaver County (Penn- 
sylvania) Medical Society, and president in 1863; and 
ex-member of the Pennsylvania Medical Society. His con- 
tributions to medical literature were extensive, and while 
confined, in the first instance, to professional periodicals, 
have been since (in part) issued in book form. The most 
important of these volumes is ‘Pulmonary Tuberculosis ; 
Its Pathology, Symptoms, Diagnosis, Causes, and Medical 
Management,” Vol. I, octavo, pp. 400, 1876. Among 
his more noteworthy papers are ‘Epidemic Dysentery,” 
“Tncision of Uterine Neck in ‘Missed Labor.’”’ Sixteen of 
his lectures, delivered at the Charity Hospital, were also 
republished by request. Among his publications outside of 
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his profession may be mentioned “Selections from my Port- 
folio; Comprising Lectures and Essays on Popular and 
Scientific Subjects,’ Vol. I, 8vo., pp. 370, 1858, and a series 
of articles under the title, ‘“Common Places in Christian 
Theology,” in the Pittsburg Christian Advocate during the 
year 1860. He was an active worker in the Abolition move- 
ment, and for years, as a speaker and writer, took « promi- 
nent part in the effort to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. He married March 30th, 1839, Amanda M., daughter 
of the Hon. Richard Curtis, of New York. His son, Dr. E. 
A. Dutcher, who was for some years associated with him 
in practice, died in 1878. His wife died in 1881. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from an obituary notice of Dr. 
Dutcher which appeared in the Cleveland Leader of Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1884: 


“The death of Dr. A. P. Dutcher, at his late residence in 
this city, Wednesday evening, January 30th, will cause a 
deep feeling of sadness throughout the large circle of his 
friends and acquaintances in Cleveland and in Western 
Pennsylvania, where he formerly resided. He was a man 
of distinct and well-defined personality, whose individual 
traits of character were never effaced or dimmed by circum- 
stances or associations, and wherever he moved he made his 
impress upon those around him. His life was one long, un- 
selfish pursuit of professional and literary work in which the 
welfare of others and his duty to his fellow-men formed his 
great motives of action. A physician enjoys almost un- 
bounded opportunities for doing good, and Dr. Dutcher made 
the most of these opportunities. His office was frequently 
thronged with patients, many of them too poor to pay, but 
none too poor to receive his careful attention. After med- 
ical skill had failed to relieve a patient, Dr. Dutcher was 
always ready with the soothing and consoling words of piety 
to prepare the soul for its passage to the better world. To 
save a life was, of course, his greatest satisfaction,but next to 
this was the pleasure of knowing that his patient died in 
Christ. He often related deathbed scenes, dwelling with 
sympathetic tenderness and keen affection upon the spiritual 
condition of the deceased. One time he returned to his house 
after the death of an old colored woman whom he had attended 
through protracted sickness, and he said to a member of his 
family, ‘O what a glorious death that was! The old woman 
was poor in this world’s goods but she was a millionaire in 
the grace of Christ. Her life was a model of religious duty, 
and her death a fulfillment of all the promises of the Scrip- 
tures. I should like to write along obituary on her, but I 
could not begin to describe the purity and elevation of her 
piety or the triumphant happiness of her death.’ He often 
dwelt upon such pictures with enthusiasm and rapture. He 
was a devout believer in the Christian religion, having em- 
braced it in his early youth, bringing its precepts into the 
practices of daily life, and living strictly in accordance with 
what he believed. His whole life was permeated with a mild 
spirit of contentment and Christian loveliness which was ever 
felt in his soft, low voice, while it pervaded all his actions. 
Of the many who were well acquainted with him, it may 
safely be said that no one can now say a word that will re- 
flect in any way upon his integrity, honor, or in any way mar 
the well-rounded symmetry of his character as understood 
and loved by those,nearest to him. Dr. Dutcher leaves to 
mourn his loss a daughter, Mrs. Minnie D. Covert, his son- 
in-law, Mr. John C. Covert, and a granddaughter, Miss Min- 
nie Dutcher.” 


MCBRIDE, JAMES, the historian, was of Scotch de- 
scent. His grandfathers, on both the paternal and maternal 
side, were born in North Britain, not long after the incorpora- 
tion of Scotland with England, and emigrated to Pennsylva- 
nia about the time of the French and Indian war. His father 
was also James McBride. While still a young man, he went 
to Kentucky, then the scene of perpetual Indian warfare, and 
fell a victim to the attacks of the red men. There was a 
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trace leading from the mouth of the Licking to the site of the 
present city of Lexington, and while on this path he was cut 
off by the Indians, in 1789, on the Dry Ridge. His wife, 
whose maiden name was McRoberts, had been left at home, 
while he was out on the frontier, and there she lived until 
her death, which occurred in September, 1808. Her resi- 
dence was on the farm, near Conococheague Creek, where 
she had been born. She had but one child, the subject of 
this sketch. James McBride, the son, was born November 
2d, 1788, on the farm above mentioned, a short distance from 
Greencastle, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and emigrated 
to Hamilton, Ohio, in 1806, being then in his eighteenth 
year. He received no set education, but improved what op- 
portunities he had for reading, and, on coming to Butler 
County, was discovered to possess a very large amount of 
useful knowledge. He had been well instructed in penman- 
ship, and his neat and painstaking chitography can be 
traced in the public records of that county almost from the 
time of his coming until his death. His first employment, 
it is believed, was as clerk for John Reily, but he soon found 
other openings. Every one had the utmost confidence in 
him, and he was constantly in request. His patrimony was 
not large, but it enabled him sometimes to try new plans for 
bettering his fortune. Just before the war with Great Britain, 
in the early part of this century, he engaged with Joseph 
Hough in a venture to New Orleans. Flour was bought and 
shipped to that port with a large profit, and thenceforth Mr. 
McBride was easy in his circumstances. In 1813 he was 
elected sheriff, and was again chosen in 1815. ‘This office 
was then considered as being the chief one in the county, 
and it shows the confidence his fellow-citizens must have 
had in him, as he was but twenty-five when elected. 
While holding this office, he was married to Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Judge Robert Lytle, who dwelt a few miles from town, 
and with her he lived forty-five years, having three sons and 
two daughters. Mr. McBride had scarcely removed to But- 
ler County when he began his researches in the early his- 
tory of that region. He foresaw its progress, and knew that 
where there was then only a wooded plain would soon be 
villages and cities. The pioneers were still alive who could 
recount the tale of the defeat of St. Clair, the triumphal 
march of Wayne, the building of the first houses, and the 
birth of the first children. Some of the older ones had been 
in the Revolutionary struggle, and yet older ones remem- 
bered the last long and tedious war we waged with France, 
ending with glorious victories in 1763. These stories were 
not wasted upon an inattentive ear. He listened to the nar- 
rations, and put down upon paper the material portions re- 
lating to the early settlement of the Miami country. He 
verified the relations by comparison with others, and then 
wrote out a rough draft for publication. This again was 
changed and altered until, in some cases, three drafts of 
the same narrative were extant at once. It is impossible to 
say how much he wrote, but there are probably now in ex- 
istence, in his handwriting, not less than three thousand 
pages of manuscript bearing upon Butler County and the 
country adjacent. Among the most valuable of these is the 
work issued in 1869 by Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, under the title of “ Pioneer Biography of Butler County.” 
Besides these, Mr. McBride wrote a history of Hamilton, 
and one of Oxford, together with a sketch of Miami Uni- 
versity. These were never published until they appeared 
in substance in the History of Butler County, published by 
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the authors of this work in 1882. No one can read what 
he has done without being struck with the thoroughness 
and solidity with which he did his work. He read many 
volumes to make his annotations, and each page of his 
writing must represent a day of labor. There are blanks 
left here and there to be filled up, and in some cases 
where chapter headings were placed the text had not been 
written. He hoped to be able to do this, but time was lack- 
ing. To the triennial catalogue of the Miami University 
there are copious additions, and there is included in his pa- 
pers on the Miami University a list of the graduates, with 
their subsequent history. This must have taken a great deal 
of correspondence. He wrote an account of the Hamilton 
bridge, which was published by the stockholders; he fur- 
nished the means, and wrote the book, describing Symmes'’s 
theory of concentric spheres; and he occasionally contributed 
points of Ohio history both to Czst’s Miscellany and the 
Hamilton papers. Howe’s History of Ohio was largely in- 
debted to him. But while he was writing what had hap- 
pened, he was also attentive to gathering up those books 
and odds and ends of knowledge that would make the prep- 
aration of historical works easier to the future annalist. His 
library was in many branches of knowledge, embracing 
probably five thousand volumes, at a day when neither in- 
comes nor libraries were so large as at present. He retained 
files of the Hamilton papers from the beginning, as well as 
of Miles’s Register and the WVational Intelligencer. A few of 
these went to the State library, but the remainder are de- 
stroyed. He kept every pamphlet that reached him; and it 
is not too much to say that, in this respect, the loss that was 
suffered by his death and their destruction, is incalculable to 
the student of Western history. Beginning his researches 
in 1806, and continuing them for more than a half century, 
it is certain that the historical societies of the future, in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland, would be willing to pay 
their weight in silver for what is now lost. Mr. McBride’s 
collection was probably the richest in the zzcunabula of the 
West, if we may borrow a term generally restricted to the 
fifteenth century, of any made or gathered in the United 
States. He had the same advantages that Jefferson had 
when he collected his library of works relating to America, 
with the exception that our pioneer retained only those 
which were locally valuable. Mr. McBride was never hap- 
pier than when in his library. He had a sincere love for 
truth, and wished himself to know what it was, even when 
he had no desire to write or otherwise express it. His books 
were his fountains of knowledge. He kept continually add- 
ing to them, and was equally assiduous in extracting their 
contents. He was always ready to lend his aid to other in- 
vestigators, and to place them upon sound ground. He had 
a strong intellect and a love for letters, and he never seemed 
to grow tired of these investigations. The result was that, 
in the end, he had accumulated a vast stock of knowledge, 
and this without pretense or exciting remark. Mr. McBride 
was the first observer in Butler County who gave the tumuli 
more than cursory attention. He opened some of them,.and 
others he surveyed and described. He spent much time in 
this pursuit, and, by patience and the use of money, finally 
succeeded in getting together the finest collection of prehis- 
toric relics ever in that neighborhood. Many of these curi- 
osities were the gifts of his neighbors, who knew his tastes. 
This cabinet is now in the possession of George W. Vaux, 
of Philadelphia. We are apt to forget, in these days of easy 
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locomotion and advanced education, what great benefits 
were reaped from our early colleges. They deserved all the 
encomiums lavished upon them by the early historians, 
although their staff of professors was small, their range of 
studies limited, and their teachers knew little but the clas- 
sics. They kept the lamp of knowledge aflame throughout 
the country, and here and there trained up men who carried 
the advance of knowledge still further. In this task Miami 
University had a great share, and of its board of governors 
none took a greater or more intelligent interest than Mr. 
McBride. From the origin of the institution he was con- 
nected with it, and at the time of his death he was the 
president of its board of trustees. Without himself having 
attained a collegiate education, he appreciated its advantages. 
He was sedulous in attendance at the meetings of the trus- 
tees; he was treasurer for a long time; he aided on the build- 
ing committees and elsewhere, and he invariably gave the 
faculty a full support. That institution acquired an early 
and great fame, and to no one scarcely can more credit be 
given than to Mr. McBride. After ceasing to be sheriff of 
Butler County he was in repose several years, until he was 
urged by his fellow-citizens to become Mayor of Hamilton. 
He showed in this office the same punctual diligence he dis- 
played elsewhere, as is attested by his docket, still preserved, 
in which he recorded the cases brought before him. While 
in this position he aided in a codification of the municipal 
ordinances. After the election of John Woods as Auditor 
of State, he went thither to assist him, rendering most valu- 
able co-operation, and in 1846 was chosen clerk of the 
courts of Butler County, a position he held until 1852. He 
was a taciturn and modest man, never frequenting public 
gatherings, and rarely conversing at any length except with 
those intimately connected with him. He was averse to dis- 
play. He was very quiet and unobtrusive, and of sterling 
integrity. He could not push himself forward. He was 
charitable almost to a fault, and never let a person leave 
his door unaided. His probity was of the highest. He 
never sought to escape the consequences of an action in 
which he had been unfortunate, through misjudgment or 
misplaced confidence, but dealt as he would be done by. He 
was active in every thing that helped to benefit or improve 
his county or State, and took an interest in every thing that 
promised these results. He was a stockholder in the bridge, 
the hydraulic, and the railroad, because he thought they 
would benefit his adopted town, and not because he thought 
they would put money in his pocket. When he had attained 
the patriarchal age of three-score and ten, his wife died. 
This was on the 23d of September, 1859. He seemed in- 
stantly to lose all interest in life, and prepared himself to de- 
part. Ten days after, he died, on the 3d of October, aged 
seventy years and eleven months, leaving two sons and two 
daughters. Homer, his oldest son, had died long before, 
and those who survived were, Horace, James, Laura, and 
Marietta. The last married William Sanders, and on her 
death left two daughters. Laura married Roger N. Stembel. 
Both of Mr. McBride’s sons are dead. 


SCUDDER, JOHN M., M. D., Professor of Pathology 
and Practice of Medicine in the Eclectic Medical Institute 
of Cincinnati (of which he is owner and manager), editor 
and publisher of the Eclectic Medical Journal, author of a 
series of medical works, etc., was born in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, September 8th, 1829. Dr. Scudder began his remark- 
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ably successful professional career in the twenty-sixth year 
of his age. Thrown upon his own resources by the death of 
his father in his childhood, the first twenty-five years of his 
life were spent in an earnest, continuous struggle towards 
self-support and in an effort to acquire an education. He 
completed a course at Oxford, graduating in medicine in 
1855, with great credit to himself. Being a young man of 
“strong convictions, earnest resolves, and perseverance,” suc- 
cess has come to him in a degree equaled by few in his chosen 
profession, His professional education was received at the 
Eclectic Medical Institute, of which he is now the manager. 
In 1856 he was appointed to a professorship in the same in- 
stitute. Since then his history has been largely identified 
with that prominent college, having filled the chairs of 
Anatomy, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, of Pathology 
and Practice of Medicine, and as lecturer upon ‘“ Hygiene.” 
His labors as an author have been extremely successful. 
The following is a list of books he has written upon med- 
ical science: ‘The Principles of Medicine,” ‘The Eclectic 
Practice of Medicine,” ‘“‘The Eclectic Practice of Medicine 
in Diseases of Women and Children,” “General and Special 
Therapeutics,” ‘‘A Practical Treatise on Diseases of Women,” 
“Specific Medication and Specific Medicine,” ‘Specific Di- © 
agnosis,” ‘“The Eclectic Practice of Medicine for Families,” 
“Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” ‘On the Reproductive 
Organs and the Venereal,” and ‘‘On the Use of Inhalations.” 
In addition to these literary labors he has edited and pub- 
lished the Eclectic and Medical Fournal since 1862. This 
work has been done, this eminence attained in less than 
twenty-five years since he entered upon the real and earnest 
pursuit of his profession, than whom, it would seem, no one 
is a more enthusiastic and successful devotee. By his 
industry he has also been enabled to reap financial re- 
wards, for they are commensurate therewith. But though 
possessing wealth he does not perceptibly relinquish his 
toil in scientific fields, though less for its compensation 
than the benefits that may accrue to the cause he has ever 
held it his duty to advance. The Medical College over 
which he presides has attained large proportions, and has 
become an important educational instrumentality under his 
management. It presents the claims of age, experience, 
and every advantage that money can provide as facilities for 
education. He has drawn to its faculty gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged talents and large experience. It numbers eight 
thousand and ninety-six matriculants, and two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-two graduates up to the year 1884, hav- 
ing just issued its thirty-ninth catalogue. Its position is, 
therefore, high among the scientific schools of the United 
States. Thus has Dr. Scudder done, and is still doing, much 
to advance the cause of medical science. Perhaps no one 
individual or member of that learned profession in Ohio has 
done more to disseminate medical lore than Dr. Scudder. 
The large sale that his books have met indicates their literary 
merits and their scientific value, and are regarded as authori- 
ties in medical circles. Dr. Scudder is connected with most 
of the Eclectic societies of the United States. He still 
pursues the study of his profession out of his natural love 
therefor, and with the zeal and tirelessness that characterized 
his earlier years, though now the ruling incentive is to con- 
tribute as much as in him lay to the cause he has already so 
successfully advanced. Thus, in every way that is gratifying to 
the honorable ambition of the citizen and professional gentle- 
man, Dr. Scudder has succeeded. Enjoying the high esteem 
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of his fellow-citizens, occupying a prominent and influential 
position in his profession, secure in the possession of an inde- 
pendent fortune, and the author of many valuable works on 
medical jurisprudence, his career may be regarded as excep- 
tional, especially when it is remembered that he is a self- 
made man. With his family he resides in an elegant resi- 
dence upon Ridgway Avenue in Avondale, which, together 
with a number of other houses that he has erected there, 
contributes to the advancement and embellishment of one 
cf the most beautiful suburbs of Cincinnati. 


HALSTEAD, MURAT, journalist, was born September 
2d, 1829, in Ross township, post-office Paddy’s Run, near the 
village of New London, Butler county, Ohio,—living at Cin- 
cinnati. His father, Colonel Griffin Halstead, a native of 
North Carolina, removed in 1804 to Ohio with his parents, 
who, in the following year, settled upon the farm which became 
their grandson’s birth-place. The family of his mother, Clar- 
issa Willits, came from Pennsylvania, and were among the 
early settlers on the Scioto, in central Ohio. Mrs. Halstead, 
who taught her son to read and write ata very early age, made 
him a student of history and geography before he ever visited 
a school-house, and his first school experience began in com- 
pany with ‘“McGuffey’s Third Reader’? and an English 
grammar. 
1840, the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, a well-known Congregational 
minister, kept a select school, in which during two successive 
winters, Murat received instruction in the English branches. 
Afterward, until he was eighteen years old, he attended the 
common school of his district during the winters, meanwhile 
working upon his father’s farm through the summer months. 
In the fall of 1848, after a short experience in school-teaching, 
he entered Farmers’ college, at College Hill, whence he grad- 
uated in 1851. Heat one time attempted the study of law, 
but having written and contributed occasional sketches to the 
Flamilton Intelligencer and Rossville Democrat, during his 
college life and while teaching school, he acquired a literary 
taste and facility in writing which became the means of intro- 
ducing him to his career asa journalist. Mr. Halstead’s early 

literary efforts, however, were chiefly in the department of 
fiction, though he attempted essays on American antiquities 
and current affairs. One of his pioneer romances, “A Legend 
of the Miamis,” was published before his graduation, in the 
Cinciunatt Gazette. In 1852, Mr. Halstead formed his earli- 
est editorial connection as news editor of the Dazly Adas, 
published by John D. Caldwell. This was followed by a brief 
engagement upon the Czmcinmnati Enquirer, as assistant local 
editor, and then as associate editor of the Columbian and 
Great West, edited by W. B. Shattuck. The Cizcinnatt Com- 
mercial had already been established for eleven years, and 
was prosperous and influential, when in March, 1853, M. D. 
Potter, its chief proprietor and editorial manager, engaged 
Mr. Halstead as one of its corps of reporters. Inthe summer 
following, through the illness and absence of the proprietor, 
the direction of the paper fell into Mr. Halstead’s hands. 
Then and afterward, as the opportunity was presented, was 
introduced into its management, a feature which erelong 
wrought a marked change in Western journalism. This was 
a systematic compilation of the news found in the exchange 
papers. Cincinnati being a central point and the telegraph 
then giving but a meagre outline of daily news—often nothing 
more than imperfect market reports—the work that Mr. Hal- 
stead was enabled to do was so highly appreciated by Mr. 
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Potter that, upon the reorganization of the firm in May, 1854, 
after the death of R. H. Lee, Mr. Halstead (with Henry Reed 
and John Straus) secured a partnership interest, the firm name 
becoming M. D. Potter & Co. In this reorganization it was 
Mr. Potter's express object to give the office stability of man- 


agement in case of his death, which, however, did not occur 


until April, 1866, when the firm of M. Halstead & Co. was 
organized. Mr. Halstead attributed his success in journalism 
to his quick recognition of the importance and value of news, 
and his skill in the use of the scissors. He possessed and ex- 
ercised keen discrimination between such matters offered for 
publication as had life and interest for to-day, and those which 
could wait forto-morrow. He was, moreover, an indefatigable 
worker; and was reported to have given as arecipe to make 
a laborer a capitalist—‘‘ Sixteen hours work per day for sixteen 
years.’ This was almost a literal translation of his own ex- 
perience. Asa writer, Mr. Halstead was direct, earnest and 
forcible, with a large quality of buoyant, masculine vigor, 
partly the result, doubtless, of his robust bodily health gained 
in youth from contact with the earth and air upon his father’s 
farm. In politics, as an editor, he professed and practiced 
honest independence of parties, though, having warmly up- 
held the Union cause in the war of secession, he afterward 
preferred the Republican traditions, and in 1876 saw patri- 
otic reasons for warmly supporting Rutherford B. Hayes for 
the Presidency. January Ist, 1883, the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial and the Gazette were united, with M. Halstead presi- 
dent, and Richard Smith vice-president of the company. 
The Commercial Gazette is a straight Republican newspaper. 
Mr. Halstead thrice visited Europe—first, in 1870, when he 
was present in France during the war with Prussia, and 
witnessed the battle of Gravelotte; again, in 1874, when he 
also visited Iceland on the occasion of its millennial cele- 
bration; and for a brief period, during the French Exposi- 
tion, in 1878. He married, March 2d, 1857, Miss Mary 
Banks, daughter of the late Hiram Banks, and had twelve 
children, nine sons and three daughters, namely: John, 
(who died in 1861) Jennie, Marshal, Clarence, Robert, Al- 
bert, Mary, Hiram Banks (died in 1878), Clarissa, Griffin, 
Frank, and Willit. 


COLEMAN, ASA, pioneer physician, Troy, Ohio, was 
born in Glastenbury, Connecticut, July 2d, 1788, and died in 
Troy, Ohio, February 25th, 1870. He was a descendant of 
Thomas Coleman, an English emigrant to the pilgrim colony 
in 1630, and who was one to whom land was set off, by origi- 
nal survey of Naubuc, in 1639 and 1640. For six generations 
the name of Coleman has been identified with local and gen- 
eral positions in the various relations of church, state, medi- 
cine, surgery and masonry ; and the same patriotic spirit which 
led the ancestor to enroll himself under the Continental flag, 
moved the descendants in later wars to lead the charging 
column, or alleviate distress in the field or the crowded hospi- 
tal. The line of descent of our subject from this American 
ancestor, is Noah Coleman, first, second and third. Noah 
Coleman, third, was born in Hatfield, Massachusetts, in 1704, 
married Mary Wright, of Colchester, and had a family of 
seven children, named respectively Mary, Sibyl, Noah, Ozias, 
Daniel, Asaph, and Zenos. Asaph Coleman, fourth son, and 
father of our subject, was born in Massachusetts, in 1747, and 
married Eunice Hollister, of Glastenbury, Connecticut, by 
whom he had six children: Julius, Eunice, Asa, Pamelia, 
Clarissa, and Maria. He was a prominent physician and 
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surgeon in the Continental army. After receiving an aca- 
demic education in his native town, our subject turned his 
attention to medicine and surgery, pursuing his studies to a 
great extent, under the instruction of his father, and on May 
23d, 1810, he received a diploma from the Connecticut State 
Medical Society. Having made a prospecting tour to the new 
State of Ohio in the fall of 1807, he resolved to make that 
his future home, and accordingly, in May, 1811, left his 
native State, and during the summer located in Troy, Miami 
county, Ohio. In November, following, he received a diploma 
from the Ohio Board of Medical Examiners, and established 
himself in the practice of medicine and surgery in the town 
just named, where he pursued his calling for more than half 
a century with constant success till the close of his career. 
Like other enterprising pioneers, he took an active and lead- 
ing part in all the early improvements of this now beautiful 
county seat. On September 24th, 1808, he had been com- 
missioned surgeon of the 6th Connecticut militia, and on the 
same date of 1811, he was made surgeon of the Ohio militia, 
and in this position he was constantly on the round of duty, 
visiting the sick and wounded at the block-houses and _ posts 
along the northern boundary of Miami, then the frontier set- 
tlement next to the Indian Territory. Other commissions fol- 
lowed, as surgeon and major, May 2oth, 1816, and lieutenant- 
colonel July 27th, 1818, from Governor Worthington. In Oc- 
tober, 1816, he was elected to represent his district in the 
State legislature, and served as a member of the first session 
ever held in the city of Columbus, December, 1816. He was 
reélected in the following year, and served a second term, 
declining a third, although strongly urged to become a candi- 
date. Elected to the office of associate judge, he was com- 
missioned February 4th, 1827, by Governor Allen Trimble, 
for a period of seven years. Chosen as a director of the 
Miami county branch of the State Bank of Ohio at its organ- 
ization, in 1846, he served as an officer until its close, in 1866. 
He was instrumental in the organization of the First’ Na- 
tional Bank of Troy, was elected the first president, served 
nearly two years, and then resigned through failing health, 
He was made a Freemason in 1809, was a charter member 
of Franklin lodge, Troy, Ohio, in January, 1812, and was 
first master of the same. At the time of his death, in his 
eighty-second year, he was the last surviving charter mem- 
ber. He was also a charter member of Franklin R. A. 
Chapter, Franklin Council, R. and S. M., and Coleman Com- 
mandery, K.T. The last mentioned, in honor of his masonic 
worth, bears his name. For six years he served as director 
and physician of the county infirmary, and submitted the 
plan for the present building. He was prominent in estab- 
lishing the Protestant Episcopal church in Troy, and elected 
first senior warden of Trinity church in 1830. Afterwards he 
was annually reélected up to the time of his death, for the 
uninterrupted period of forty years. Fond of agricultural 
pursuits, he gave much of his time to operations on his farm, 
and retired thither during the last few years of his life. He 
was above medium height, straight and well-proportioned, 
and as erect in his advanced years as in his youthful man- 
hood. His bearing was dignified, his step firm, and his hair 
silver-white as the snow. He lived a long, active, useful 
and blameless life, and died as one who, wearied with his 
labors, “‘ wraps the drapery of his couch about him, and lies 
down to pleasant dreams.” He was thrice married. His third 
wife was Mary Keifer, whom he married October 24th, 1822. 
She was born in Sharpsburg, Maryland, and came with her 
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parents to Clark county, Ohio, in 1812. She survived her hus- 
band but a few months, and died on December 5th, 1870. 
By the last marriage he reared six children. Horace, Pame- 
lia Hale, Augustus Henry, Asa, George Edwin, and Julius 
Adams. All the above-named sons served in the Union 
ranks in the war of the Rebellion. Of these, the record of 
Ohio in the war fitly speaks of Colonel A. H. Coleman, who 
was killed at Antietam, as one of the best and bravest. Edu- 
cated at West Point, upon the opening of the war, he enlisted 
as a private, recruited company D, 11th Ohio, was made cap- 
tain and subsequently advanced through the grades to colonel. 
He was superior as a drill-master, and brought his regiment 
up to a high standard of discipline. Especially vigilant in 
times of danger, faithful in the discharge of duty, however 
hazardous, and scrupulously attentive to the needs of his men, 
he was universally respected and beloved. Dr. Horace Cole- 
man, oldest son of Asa Coleman, was born in Troy, Ohio, 
December 27th, 1824. He was educated at Gambier, Ohio, 
studied medicine under his father, and graduated from the 
Medical College of Ohio, in 1849. After a few months prac- 
tice in Troy, he located in Logansport, Indiana, in the spring 
of 1850, where he remained eleven years, three of which he 
was a partner of Dr. G. N. Fitch. In October, 1861, he en- 
tered the army as surgeon of the 46th Indiana, and served 
nearly three years, either as medical director or surgeon- 
in-chief of his division. In May, 1864, he became surgeon 
of the 147th Ohio. His services in the army were distin- 
guished throughout for efficiency, fidelity and signal devotion 
to the needs of the sick and wounded. At the close of the 
war he returned to Troy, and engaged in practice. He was 
subsequently appointed assessor of internal revenue for the 
fourth district of Ohio, and filled the office during its con- 
tinuance. In 1868 he was a republican delegate to the Chi- 
cago Presidential convention that nominated Grant and Col- 
fax. Among the local positions which he has filled are those 
of director in the First National bank, member of the city 
council, and president of the board of education. For a 
third of a century he has been connected with the Masonic 
fraternity, and has occupied high positions of honor and trust 
therein. He is a gentleman of reserved, yet affable manners, 
fine social qualities, and is highly esteemed by the community 
for his sterling personal worth. On November gth, 1847, he 
married Mary L., daughter of C. Aldrich, an early settler of 
Troy, Ohio, but a native of Rhode Island. Seven children 
resulted from this union, five living. The oldest, Horace 
Coleman, Jr., is a professional druggist, and is connected with 
a St. Louis firm. Jessie L. graduated at Glendale, and is 
Mrs. Samuel Davis, of Kansas City, Missouri. 


BATES, BETHEL, was born in Guernsey County, 
Ohio, March 12th, 1809, and is the fifth child of a family 
of fourteen. At that time the district now known as Noble 
County was in part included in the County of Guernsey, 
Noble County not having been organized till 1852. Mr. 
Bates has continuously resided on the same tract of land 
on which he was born. His grand-parents on the paternal 
side were of Welsh and English nativity, and those on the 
maternal side of the house. were native Pennsylvanians. His 
grandfather Bates was one of the first settlers west of. the 
Allegheny Mountains, and belonged to that hardy class of 
pioneers which grappled with the stern necessities of pioneer 
life and did more to develop the material interests of the 
country than any other generation of men. A stream in 
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Western Pennsylvania bears his name. Bethel Bates in- 
herits all the hardihood and force of character which distin- 
guished his ancestors, and has been given expression in his 
enterprise and public spiritedness in all matters relating to 
the material welfare of his County and State. In politics 
Mr. Bates acts with the Republican party. He is very pro- 
nounced in his views, and is very ardent in his support of 
the principles of his party. He served one term as County 
Commissioner, and in 1870 was elected to the Fifty-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly. While in the Legislature he served his con- 
stituency with marked success and efficiency. Among the 
measures introduced by him was the bill making it the duty 
of the Township Assessors to record the births and deaths 
occurring in their respective districts, and report the same to 
the County Auditor. The utility of this measure is at once 
very apparent. Mr. Bates has always followed farming pur- 
suits, and is one of the most extensive land-holders in Noble 
County. He is an excellent business man, and possesses 
many social qualities. Mr. Bates’s parents and grand-par- 
ents lived to be quite. aged, as the following will indicate: 
Ephraim Bates was born May 24th, 1744, and died January 
2d, 1834; Susannah Bates was born December 21st, 1747, 
and died July 7th, 1834; Timothy Bates was born Novem- 
ber 25th, 1776, and died June 15th, 1867, aged over ninety 
years. October 29th, 1831, he was married to Mary Ann 
Meighen, and has a family of fourteen children living. By 
his energy and business sagacity he has amassed a consid- 
erable competency. 


MOREY, HENRY LEE, representative in Congress 
from the Third District, was born in Milford Township, But- 
ler County, Ohio, on the 8th of April, 1841. He is the son 
of William and Derexa Morey, neither of whom is now 
living. The ancestors of William Morey came to America 
from England, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and are supposed to have settled in the colony of 

— Massachusetts. From thence, in time, their descendants 
scattered to various parts of the country, the branch to 
which William Morey traces his origin settling in Connec- 
ticut. His grandfather served in the Revolutionary War as 
a commissioned officer. After the close of that struggle, 
and when the lands of Western New York were offered for 
sale, he removed to that State and settled in Steuben 
County. His father, William Morey, in turn, emigrated in 
1814 to the new State of Ohio, bringing with him his young 
family, among them William, a lad of thirteen, and locating 
in the Seven-mile Valley, near the site of the present village 
of Collinsville, where he died on the 16th of August, 1815, 
in the forty-second -year of his age, leaving Anda Morey, 
his widow, and seven children, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. He was buried in the old cemetery near that town; 
but sixty-two years afterward his remains were removed by 
his grandchildren to Greenwood Cemetery. William Morey, 
his son, and the father of Henry Lee Morey, was the third 
child of the family. He was united in marriage with Derexa 
Whitcomb on the 6th of May, 1824, in Yankeetown, now 
Somerville, Butler County. Derexa Morey, whose maiden 
name was Whitcomb, was descended from Puritan stock. 
Her ancestors came to this country from England about 
1630, and are supposed to have come from Dorsetshire, in 
the ship Mary and John, which sailed from Plymouth, in 
England, and landed in what is now Boston Harbor, on the 
3oth of May, 1630, after a voyage of seventy days. One of 
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their descendants, Colonel Asa Whitcomb, was a revenue 
officer in colonial times, and others of the family have won 
distinction in the various walks of life. One branch of this 
stock removed from Massachusetts to Vermont, from which 
is descended Anthony Whitcomb, the father of Derexa 
Whitcomb. A brother of Anthony was the father of James 
Whitcomb, at one time commissioner of the land office, 
twice elected Governor of the State of Indiana, and later a 
United States Senator from that State. Anthony Whitcomb 
came to Ohio from the State of Vermont about the year 
1815, and settled in Hamilton County, near Cincinnati, then 
a small town, where he soon after died, leaving Lucy Whit- 
comb, his widow, and six children, two sons and four daugh- 
ters. Lucy Whitcomb afterwards married again, and moved 
to Preble County, in this State, taking her family with her, 
where she died on the 5th of October, 1821, in the forty- 
eighth year of her age. Derexa here met William Morey, 
with whom she was united in marriage on the 6th of May, 
1824. They were the parents of fourteen children, ten of 
whom survive, seven sons and three daughters. During the 
war of the rebellion four of their sons served in the Union © 
army. William Morey died on the 8th of June, 1872, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. In early life he learned and 
carried on the business of a hatter, but afterwards embraced 
mercantile pursuits, and later turned his attention to agriculture, 
which he followed for the remainder of his life. While en- 
gaged in the hatting business he visited the city of New Or- 
leans to purchase a stock of furs, and there first became 
acquainted with the institution of slavery, and saw its prac- 
tical workings. His strong sense of right revolted at its 
enormities, and made him look with abhorrence upon the 
system. He returned to his home a radical abolitionist, 
which he continued openly to be until the day of his death. 
During the period of fierce agitation of the slavery question 
he lived upon one of the lines of the under-ground railroad, 
and was known as a friend of the black man. In early life 
he united with the Universalist Church, of which he 
continued a faithful member until his death. He was the 
strong friend of temperance, his voice being always against 
the liquor traffic, as also against the use of tobacco. His 
wife survived him five years, dying on the 3d of July, 1877, 
in the seventy-sixth- year of her age. She was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery by the side of her husband and chil- 
dren. In her early womanhood she united with the Univers- 
alist Church, in which faith she continued throughout life. 
She was a woman of bright intellect, thoughtful, patient, and 
self-denying, always ready to relieve the wants of the needy. 
On the 12th of July, 1879, Matella Morey Druley, the young- 
est child of William and Derexa Morey, died in the thirty- 
first year of her age, being the first death among their chil- 
dren for more than thirty years. Henry Lee Morey attended 
the common schools of Butler and Preble Counties until 1856, 
when he was sent to the Morning Sun Academy to prepare 
for college. Two years later he entered Miami University. 
The war breaking out, he enlisted in the University Rifles, at 
Oxford, on the day after the fall of Fort Sumter. This com- 
pany was united with the Twentieth Ohio Volunteers, and was 
active in the campaign of Western Virginia. Atthe expiration 
of this service, he enlisted in the Seventy-Fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteers, and helped to recruit and organize that regi- 
ment at Camp McLean, near Lockland, Hamilton County. 
On the completion of the organization, he was elected a sec- 
ond lieutenant, and served with his regiment to the close of 
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the war, being successively. promoted to the positions of first 
lieutenant and captain, being senior captain of his regiment 
at the close of its term. His regiment went from Camp Mc- 
Lean, in January, 1862, into Western Virginia, and in its cam- 
paigns marched over all the ranges of mountains into East- 
ern Virginia. He took-part in the battles of Monterey, 
Franklin, Shaw’s Ridge, McDowell, Strausburgh, Cross Keys, 
Cedar Mountain, Freeman’s Ford, Sulphur Springs, Waterloo 
Bridge, second Bull Run, Aldie, and Chancellorsville, in 
Virginia; Fort Wagner, Morris Island, Fort Gregg, and in 
the siege of Fort Sumter (under General Quincy A. Gil- 
more), in South Carolina; and Camp Baldwin, and Gaines- 
ville, Florida. He commanded his company in every action 
after Monterey. He was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, and confined in Libby Prison, in Richmond, 
and was exchanged with the last lot of officers previous to 
the suspension of the cartel. After the war he studied law, 
graduating at the Indianapolis Law College, and settled in 
Hamilton in the spring of 1867, where he has ever since re- 
mained, having attained a leading place at the bar. He is 
a Mason, and has advanced through the Council and Chap- 
ter degrees, and has lately become a Knight Templar. He 
is an Odd Fellow, a Knight of Pythias, and member of the 
Royal Arcanum. He has always affiliated with the Univers- 
alist Church, and has been superintendent of its Sunday- 
school in Hamilton for a number of years. In his political 
career Mr. Morey has been remarkably successful. He is a 
Republican, devoted to his party, proud of its history, and 
thoroughly believing in its principles, but always courteous 
to his political opponents. In 1871 he was elected solicitor 
of the city of Hamilton, to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Vance, and was shortly afterwards re-elected for a full 
term. In the same year he was elected Prosecuting Attorney 
of Butler County, largely by his personal popularity, defeat- 
ing his Democratic campetitor, whose party was over two 
thousand in the majority. In 1875 he was a candidate for 
State Senator in the district composed of Butler and Warren 
Counties, and although running largely ahead of his ticket, 
was defeated. In 1880 he was nominated for Congress in 
this district by the Republicans. He received the nomina- 
tion on July 28th, at the convention in Morrow, upon the 
three hundred and sixty-seventh ballot, after a protracted and 
close contest. He was triumphantly elected, receiving one 
thousand and twenty-eight majority over General Durbin 
Ward, the Democratic nominee. 
session of that Congress was so highly satisfactory to his con- 
stituents, that on July 13th, 1882, by his party at its conven- 
tion in Lebanon, Ohio, he was renominated by acclamation, 
and was elected a member of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
by his personal popularity turning back the tidal wave which 
_ set against his party thirty years, and which, unresisted, 
would have given his opponent one thousand majority. 
In his official acts he keeps in line with the Republicans on 


party questions, but in his relation with his constituents and _ 


in his zealous and devoted care of their interests, he makes 
no distinction, treating all alike. He is affable and genial, 
courteous and kind, attentive and industrious, with wonder- 
ful capacity for details, efficient, of broad views, and patri- 
otic. In his capacity as a private citizen, he is generous, sym- 
pathetic, neighborly and obliging, active and enterprising, 
successful and influential; and has done much for the growth 
and development of the city of Hamilton and Butler County, 
and has always been the friend and advocate of all valuable 
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public improvements looking to the prosperity of the people. 
On the 25th of April, 1865, he was married to Mary M. 
Campbell, who died July 1st, 1867. February 26th, 1873, he 
married Ella R. Campbell, sister of his first wife, and daugh- 
ter of William H. Campbell, late State Senator. Of sterling 
integrity, fearless in his professional duties, of correct judg- 
ment, quick and decisive, keen and discriminating, energetic 
and persistent, clear and comprehensive, he is true and fair 
to his client, honest with the court, and candid with the jury. 
As a counselor, Mr. Morey is frank and safe; asa pleader, 
terse and concise; as a jurist, logical and forcible, and as an 
advocate, eloquent and persuasive. 


LEIGHTON, USHER PARSONS, physician, of Ken- 
ton county, Ohio, was born in the town of Elliot, in the State 
of Maine, March 16th, 1810, and died at Kenton, August 
26th, 1878. The Leightons, of this county, were of English 
descent. As early as 1650, three brothers of the name came 
from England to America, two of whom settled on the Pisca- 
taqua, and the other at Plymouth. From these all of the 
name have descended. John Leighton, the lineal ancestor 
of our subject, was an officer in the Revolutionary army. 
His son, General Samuel Leighton, of militia fame, was sev- 
eral terms returned a member of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts. His wife was Frances Usher Parsons, whose ancestors 
also were English. Among the most distinguished members 
of her immediate family connection, was the late Dr. Usher 
Parsons, who died December tgth, 1869, at Providence, 
Rhode Island. He was with Commodore Perry at the battle 
of Lake Erie as a surgeon’s mate, and in consequence of the 
disability of the surgeon, he had sole charge of the wounded. 
Subsequently, under Commodore Perry, who was sent by the 
United States government to look after its interest in the Bar- 
bary States, Dr. Parsons held the position of surgeon. His 
only son, Charles W. Parsons, M. D., is professor of anatomy 
in Brown University. While a youth our subject attended 
Litchfield Academy, and subsequently taught school. In 
1831 he moved to McCutchenville, Ohio, where he read med- 
icine with Dr. Sampson. In 1833-34, he attended the medi- 
cal lectures of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, and in 
the spring of 1835, graduated from Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. In the following March he went to 
Kenton, and began the practice of medicine, and in which 
he continued until his death. He came to a dense forest 
where the dwelling-houses were. log cabins, and the roads 
Indian trails and bridle paths. He at once identified him- 
self with the settlers, and soon gained their confidence and 
affectionate regards. Of him a pioneer says: ‘“‘He never 
sued a man in his life. He doctored more sick people for 
nothing, and rode more long, hard horse-back rides, and 
helped more suffering families, and paid more bail debts, and 
had more true friends than any other living man in the county.” 
Three times he was elected county treasurer, and discharged 
the duties of that office with credit and honestly. He was one 
of the originators of the County Medical Society, and present 
at its organization in 1850. He represented the Hardin county 
Medical Society in the meeting of the American Medical 
Association, at Cincinnati; was one of the originators of 
the Pioneer Association of Hardin county, and read a poem 
of his own composition at its organization on the 4th July, 
1868, that was well received. Probably the quality for which 
he will be longest and best remembered in Hardin county, 
and justly so, was his benevolence. In this sense he was “a 
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good physician,” and he took delight in serving the poor with 
no pecuniary gain to himself. Often he was a better friend 
to others than to himself, because his native benevolence and 
generosity was so great that he would refuse no one suffering 
or in want. Thus he greatly endeared himself to all who 
knew him, and that number comprised nearly every person 
in the county and vicinity. On the roth January, 1840, he 
married Miss Ellen, the daughter of Jacob H. Houser, one 
of the prominent citizens of the county. Of five children, 
the issue of this union, three are living, two daughters and a 
son, the former respectively the wives of George E. Gregg, 
of Sandusky, and B. F. Brunson, of Kenton, and the latter, 
a farmer, also resident at Kenton. In August, 1850, Dr. 
Leighton and his wife became members by profession of the 
First Presbyterian church of that town. In native ability, Dr. 
Leighton excelled, while in his profession he practiced over 
a large extent of country, from the early days when wolves’ 
howling was his lullaby, where, if belated, he camped in the 
woods, until those later times when the comforts of civilization 


became general. 


STEELE, CHARLES MCDONALD, late General 
Manager of the Cincinnati Daily Mews Journal, is a son of 
Thomas Steele, a native of Edinburgh, Scotland (who came 
to this country in 1815), and Maria Phipps, a native of Penn- 
sylvania. They were married in Philadelphia, where Charles 
McDonald .was born April 24th, 1841. One other son, 
Thomas, is now a minister in the Presbyterian Church. In 
the Fall of 1841 his father moved with his family to Cincin- 
nati, and died there in July 21st, 1849, of Asiatic cholera. 
The death of his father left him almost self-supporting in the 
eighth year of his age. And, as for his education, he had as 
well to depend upon himself, deriving his principal advantage 
in that direction from the schools of Cincinnati. Thus, with 
Mr. Steele, life was real and earnest from his childhood. His 
first employment was, in 1853, as a roller-boy in the West- 
ern Methodist Book Concern, where his left arm was broken, 
which necessitated a change of occupation, and, in 1854, he 
became a newsboy upon the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Day- 
ton Railroad, continuing this busy life until the war broke 
out. His disabled left arm prevented his enlistment in the 
army; but upon the recommendation of Washington Mc- 
Lean, M. D. Potter, and Richard Smith to the late Alfred 
Gaither, superintendent of the Adams Express Company, he 
was appointed express messenger for that company, running 
from Chattanooga to Knoxville. This was a responsible and 
somewhat hazardous position; but he discharged its duties 
with faithfulness and fearlessness. He closed his career in 
this business as agent for the same company at Murfreesboro, 


to the entire satisfaction and with the hearty approbation of | 


that company. After the war Mr. Steele operated largely and 
with success in real estate, and as a contractor. It has been 
said of him that he has handled as much real estate to ad- 
vantage ‘as any gentleman of his age in that city. Three 
important subdivisions were made by him, one comprising 
about one-fourth of the incorporated village of Hartwell. 
Indeed, that community ascribes to his energy, taste, and 
public spirit much of its present reputation as a desirable and 
thriving suburb of Cincinnati. He was its first Mayor, and 
re-elected twice to the same office. To the erection of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of that village he gave more 
liberally than any other person. But not to this enterprise 
alone has he given from a sense of public duty. His gen- 
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erosity is only one of his many good characteristics. As a 
member of the Board of Education he served most efficiently 
for six years, giving liberally of his means -and time to ad- 
vance the interests intrusted to that body. As a contractor 
Mr. Steele has built many of the streets and sewers of Cin- 
cinnati. Among his latest operations may be mentioned 
the building sixteen sections of the southern division of 
the New Orleans branch of the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road. Asa business man Mr. Steele has made an hon- 
orable record. He is an earnest and enthusiastic worker in 
all his enterprises, and his general success and present stand- 
ing among capitalists and financiers is the best commentary 
that can be made upon both his natural and acquired abili- 
ties. From boyhood he has had to make his own way in the 
world, and one of the most pleasure-giving tasks of his life 
was the care and support of his widowed mother, who died 
January 21st, 1880. Mr. Steele was called to the general 
management of the Cincinnati Daily ews Journal because 
of his well-known characteristics—integrity, intelligence, and 
acknowledged capacity as a business man. Mr. Steele is a 
gentleman of pronounced views of public men and measures. 
His impulses are noble and just and generous. Had the 
paper lived, and he continued at its head, it would have been 
a truthful and faithful, a fearless and intelligent expositor 
of the current affairs of the day. In the Fall of 1861 Mr. 
Steele married Miss Mary E. Thompson, a graduate of Cin- 
cinnati Wesleyan College, only daughter of Mr. R. P. Thomp- 
son, a well-known resident of Cincinnati, and for fifty years 
superintendent of the printing department of the Western 
Methodist Book Concern. They occupy one of the many 
residences at Hartwell which he has built by way of im- 
provement and embellishing that pleasant suburb, highly 
esteemed by those who know them best, and enjoying the 
respect of the community at large. 


ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D.., president of the Standard 
Oil Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, was born July 8th, 1839, in 
Central New York. His father, Dr. William A. Rockefeller, 
was a physician in that State. In 1853 he removed to Cleve- 
land, and remained at school until the summer of 1855. 
After serving a business apprenticeship until the spring of 
1858, he formed a partnership with M. B. Clark in the pro- 
duce commission business, the firm of Clark & Rockefeller 
having a very successful trade until its termination in 1865. 
In 1862 the firm became associated with other parties in the 
refining of petroleum, then a new branch of industry, Clark 
& Rockfeller contributing a capital of $4,000 at the start, and 
agreeing to make further contributions if necessary. The 
business increased with such unexpected rapidity that within 
a year the advances to the refinery reached one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. In 1865 the oil refining interest 
had grown to such proportions that he sold out his share in 
the commission business, and devoted himself wholly to re- 
fining. The interests of his associates in the refining works 
were purchased and he established the firm of Rockefeller & 
Andrews, the latter having charge of the practical details. 
In the course of a few years he established a second refining 
business in company with his brother, under the name of 
William Rockefeller & Co., Rockefeller & Andrews furnishing 
half the capital. The two establishments were conducted 
separately at Cleveland for a year or two, when a combina- 
nation was formed, and a third house established, with a 
place of business in New York, for the sale of oil, the style 
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of the house being Rockefeller & Co, Still later Henry M. 
Flagler, was taken into partnership, and the three concerns 
consolidated under the general partnership of Rockefeller, 
Andrews & Flagler, with establishments at New York and 
Cleveland. In 1870 the concern organized the Standard Oil 
Company, with a capital of one million dollars, and trans- 
ferred all their business to it. Of this company he was made 
president. In 1872 another consolidation was affected, by 
which nearly the entire oil refining interest of Cleveland and 
other interests in New York and the oil regions were combined 
in this company, the capital stock of which was raised two and 
a-half millions, and its business reached in one year over 
’ twenty-five million dollars—the largest company of the kind 
in the world. The New York establishment was enlarged 
in its refining departments; large tracts of land were pur- 
chased, and fine warehouses erected for the storage of petro- 
leum; aconsiderable number of iron cars were procured and 
the business of transporting oil entered upon; interests were 
purchased in oil pipes in the producing regions, so that the 
company and its associates controlled about two hundred 
miles of oil pipes, and several hundred thousand barrels of 
iron tankage. Works were erected for the manufacture of 
barrels, paints and glue, and everything usedin the manu- 
facture or shipment of oil. The works had a capacity of dis- 
tilling twenty-nine thousand barrels of crude oil per day, and 
from thirty-five hundred to four thousand men were employed 
in the various departments. The cooperage factory, the 
largest in the world, turned out nine thousand barrels a day, 
which consumed over two hundred thousand staves and 
headings, the product of from fifteen to twenty acres of sel- 
ected oak. When it is remembered that it was formerly the 
full labor of one man to manufacture three or four barrels 
daily, the magnitude of this accessory to the business can be 
realized. Only about forty per cent. of the company’s busi- 
ness was done in Cleveland, the remainder being widely 
diffused over the country, stimulating industry and traffic 
wherever it was established; but the business originating in 
Cleveland, the managers felt a pride in keeping a large pro- 
portion of it in that city. With the exception perhaps of the 
combined iron industries of the city, the oil refining interests 
almost entirely owned by the Standard Oil Company, made 
larger additions to the wealth and growth of Cleveland, than 
did any other one branch of trade or manufacture. The 
greater part of the product was shipped to Europe, and the 
_ market for it was found in all parts of that continent and 
the British Islands—in fact all over the world. Every part 
of the United States was supplied from the main distilling 
point, Cleveland, and the company virtually controlled the 
oil market of this continent, and in fact of the world. Be- 
sides the president, the principal active members of the 
company were, William Rockefeller, vice-president, H. M. 
Flagler, secretary ; Colonel O. H. Payne, treasurer, and S. 
Andrews, superintendent, who had charge of the manufactur- 
ing. The success of the company was largely due to the 
energy, foresight, and unremitting labors of its founder and 
president. In spite of the great fluctuations of the oil trade, 
it was always profitable to its stockholders, and whilst the 
trade was seriously depressed and unprofitable to others, the 
Standard Oil Company regularly paid handsome dividends. 
In 1870, a National Refiners’ Association was organized with 
J. D. Rockefeller president. The absorbing duties of his posi- 
tion at the head of so gigantic a business prevented him from 
taking a leading part in public affairs, but he always contribu 
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ted freely to patriotic, benevolent, and religious purposes, and 
was largely interested in the improvement of real estate in 
the city. He is a member of the Second Baptist church, with 
which he has been connected for about twenty years —two 
years a scholar, twelve or thirteen years a teacher, and the 
remainder as superintendent of its sabbath and mission 
schools —and has made liberal donations to its fund, as he 
also did to the Baptist College at Granville. He is essent'- 
ally a man of progress, and the rare success which attended 
him through life is attributable to his enterprising, ambitious 
spirit, the confidence his integrity and ability inspired in 
others, a power of concentrating his mind and energies in a 
special, well-chosen channel, and a systematic, judicially 
economical method of engineering and managing great pro: 
jects. Foremost among those who gave him timely aid and as- 
sistance in his early struggles, he ever cherished the memory 
of T.P. Handy, Esq. That he never retrograded the almost 
unparalleled history of the Standard Oil Company furnishes 
abundant testimony. In 1864 he married Miss Laura C. 
Spelman, of Cleveland. 


BATEMAN, WARNER M., was born August sth, 1827, 
in Springboro, Warren county, Ohio. He comes of Welsh- 
Quaker stock. His paternal great-grandfather emigrated 
from Wales to Pennsylvania before the Revolutionary war. 
In his eighteenth year, under the direction of the late Hon. 
Thomas Corwin, he began a course of historical and politi- 
cal reading, as a foundation for the study of the law. Three 
years afterward he began the study of the law, and, in 1849, 
he removed to Lebanon, that he might prosecute his studies 
with greater advantage. In September, 1850, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Newark, Ohio. In November, 1850, he 
removed to Cincinnati, where, without experience and with- 
out acquaintances, he commenced the practice of the law. 
Mr. Bateman took an active and prominent part in the or- 
ganization of the republican party, and in 1856, was one of 
the candidates of that party for judge of the court of common 
pleas of Hamilton county, but was defeated with the rest of 
the ticket. In 1865, he was elected to the State senate from 
Cincinnati, and took a leading part in its deliberations. He 
was prominent and active in opposing the increase of corpor- 
ations. He urged upon the legislature the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of a more rigorous legislative control of railways of the 
State, and a committee, of which he was the chairman, was 
appointed to investigate and report in reference to the abuses 
in railroad management, and the legislation needful to cor- 
rect them. During the fall of 1866, this committee made an 
extensive examination of the subjects committed to them, 
took a large amount of testimony, and submitted the results 
in a lengthy report, prepared by Mr. Bateman, to the legisla- 
ture during the following winter. They also submitted two 
bills, one of which, creating the office of railroad commis- 
sioner, becamea law, and the other, providing a comprehensive 
scheme of regulating railroads, failed upon a disagreement of 
the two houses. But the important features of it have since 
been incorporated into the laws of this and other States. In 
1868, he was urged to permit the use of his name as a candi- 
date for Congress, but declined to do so, and continued in the 
general practice of his profession until April, 1869, when he 
received from President Grant the appointment to the office 
of United States attorney for the Southern district of Ohio. 
During 1866, '67, and ’68, a powerful whisky ring had been 
operating in the district, defrauding the government of its 
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taxes upon whisky to a great amount. In the variety of liti- 
gation that he prosecuted against it, he encountered the ablest 
counsel, and the most desperate resistance. In the end, Mr. 
Bateman was successful in recovering large amounts of taxes 
and penalties, punishing many of the chief offenders, and 
by his earnest and efficient prosecution, the guilty combina- 
tion was utterly destroyed. In 1870, he recovered judgments 
in favor of the government to the amount of $495,000; tried 
one hundred and forty-seven civil cases, and lost only eleven; 
tried sixty-eight criminal cases, and lost only eight. In the 
first six months of his term, he tried fifty-seven criminal 
cases, losing only two, and fourteen cases of forfeiture, of 
which he lost none, and collected and paid into the treasury 
$158,235. So complete was the enforcement of the law, that 
the district has ever since escaped the scandals of whisky 
frauds. In 1873, the government appropriated $750,000 for 
the purchase of a site for a post office and custom house in 
Cincinnati, and owing to the number of pieces of property 
required, it was found impossible to effect a purchase at priv- 
ate sale at reasonable prices. A resort to the use of govern- 
ment power to condemn was necessary. There was no pre- 
cedent for its exercise, and the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts in any proceeding for that purpose was generally 
doubted or denied. Mr. Bateman determined to test the 
question, as the only practicable alternative for securing the 
required land, and accordingly commenced proceedings upon 
petition in the United States circuit court for its condemna- 
tion, Against the opposition of the property owners, repre- 
sented by able counsel, the legal questions involved, were 
decided in favor of the government, and the opinion of the 
circuit court has since been affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, thus establishing an important and 
heretofore contested power of the general government to 
appropriate private property to public uses through proceed- 
ings in its own tribunals. Mr. Bateman was equally for- 
tunate in the subsequent valuation of the property appropri- 
ated, it being $70,000 less in the aggregate than the appro- 
priation made by Congress. The proceeding having resulted 
so successfully, the construction of the costly and magnifi- 
cent edifice now in progress was insured. During his term 
of office, also, arose the important litigation between the 
Newport and Cincinnati Bridge Company and the United 
States. That company under joint resolution of Congress in 
1869, began the erection of an expensive bridge between 
Newport and Cincinnati, and when nearly finished in 1871, 
Congress required it to raise it thirty feet higher than its plan 
then contemplated. In 1873, after the bridge was completed, 
suit was brought against the United States by the bridge 
company, represented by the Hon. Stanley Matthews, for 
damages to the amount of $500,000. After a learned and 
exhaustive discussion upon demurrer to the bill, filed by Mr. 
Bateman, Justice Swayne of the Supreme court, before whom 
the case was heard, decided against the liability of the gov- 
ernment. The case was subsequently heard again, in 1878, 
Mr. Bateman having been retained for the government, when 
the plaintiff's bill was finally dismissed. Mr. Bateman was 
re-appointed to the office of district attorney in April, 1873, 
and resigned in February, 1877, after holding it continuously 
for a period of nearly eight years, and resumed the general 
practice of the law in Cincinnati. In his profession, Mr. 
Bateman is chiefly distinguished for thorough research and 
perspicuity of statement, and is regarded by all who come 
into business contact with him as a genial gentleman and an 
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able lawyer. In 1854, Mr. Bateman married Miss Emma 
Buell, of Cincinnati, who died August 6th, 1867. On the oth 
August, 1876, he married Miss Ella L. Trowbridge, of New- 
ark, New York. 


WEST, JUDGE WILLIAM H., of Bellefontaine, O., 
was born on the gth of February, 1824, in the village of 
Millsborough, Washington County, Pennsylvania. Of his 
maternal ancestors he has no information beyond the fact 
that they were immigrants from the North of Ireland, who 
settled, in the latter part of the last century, near Uniontown, 
in the same State, where his mother was born, and whence 
the family subsequently removed to Jefferson County, Ohio. 
His paternal ancestors settled with Penn’s Colony on the 
Delaware, near Philadelphia, in 1682, whence their descend- 
ants have become widely dispersed. From one branch, 
which remained at Philadelphia, the celebrated painter, Ben- 
jamin West, was descended. The grandfather of the Judge, 
previous to the Revolution, located on the west shore of the 
Monongahela, near Brownsville, where his father, Samuel 
West, was born, in 1785. Near the close of the century, his 
family also immigrated to Jefferson County, Ohio, where both 
the paternal and maternal grandparents of the Judge sleep in 
the venerable Churchyard of Island Creek, above Steuben- 
ville. Subsequently his father returned to his native place, 
and, after attaining his majority, established himself in the 
village of Millsborough. In 1830 he removed to Knox 
County, Ohio, settling on a small farm comparatively in the 
forest, southeast of Mt. Vernon, where, for the succeeding 
seven years, were undergone the experiences of log cabin 
life. Society at that period and place had not yet emerged 
from its pioneer state. Its sturdy people were still engaged 
in removing the forest. The log school-house, with its oil- 
paper windows, furnished, during the winter months, the 
only educational facilities.. Books were few in number—the 
small library of the Judge’s father containing the largest col- 
lection in the neighborhood. Of these, ‘‘ Bethune’s France,” 
“Hume’s England,” ‘‘Woodbridge’s United — States,’ some 
of Fielding’s novels, a fragment of Shakespeare, Burns’s 
works, the ‘‘Scottish Chiefs,” the ‘Beauties of Sterne,” 
“‘ Esop’s ‘Fables,”’ and ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” were the chief. 
In the autumn of 1840, the Judge entered as a pupil in the 
primary school of the Martinsburg Academy, then recently 
established by the Rev. Henry Hervey, the village parson, 
intending, at the close of the term, to resume his place on 
the farm. But, persuaded, after the holidays, to undertake 
the Latin, his examination at the close of the term, in the 
first book of Czesar, was such as to determine its continu- 
ance. Rapidly mastering the common branches, he alter-— 
nated between teaching and study, until the autumn of 1844, 
when he entered the junior class of Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, then under the presidency of the venerable Mat- 
thew Brown, where, under the succeeding presidency of the 
distinguished Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, he was graduated 
in 1846, in a class of fifty-eight, dividing its honors with Gen- 
eral A. B. Sharpe, of Carlisle, in that State. Of his college 
fellows, the names of many are recalled with pleasure. 
Among them are those of the Hons. J. W. Robinson, and 
A. D. Rodgers, of Ohio; Judges J. P. Sterrett, J. M. Kirk- 
patrick, and the late gifted McDowell Sharpe, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Governor M. S. Latham, of California, and many 
others. Immediately on graduating, Judge West repaired to 
Kentucky with Dr. Breckinridge, who had procured for him 
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a select school, near Lexington, which he conducted for one 
year, when associating with his friend and class-mate, the 
Rev. G. W. Zahnizer, they assumed charge of the High 
School for boys, in that city. Among his pupils in these 
schools are recalled the names of the brilliant Colonel W. 
P. C. Breckinridge; the sons of Cassius M. Clay, and the 
estimable Dr. L. B. Todd, a kinsman of President Lincoln. 
At the Lexington bar, at this period, were Mr. Wickliffe, 
Colonel Woolley, Mr. Mat. Johnson, General J. C. Breckin- 
ridge, Chief-justice Robertson, and Henry Clay—names first 
among the eminent jurists of Kentucky, whose forensic ef- 
forts it was his privilege to witness. It was his especial good 
fortune, in 1848, to hear the last great speech of Mr. Clay, 
and the funeral oration of General Breckinridge, at Frank- 
fort, pronounced in the presence of assembled Kentucky, at 
the burial of her sons who fell at Buena Vista. The influ- 
ence of these experiences went far towards determining his 
choice of a profession a few years later. Invited to accept 
the tutorship in Jefferson College, he returned thither in the 
fall of 1848, where he remained until the fall of 1849, when 
he was chosen Adjunct Professor in Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, Virginia, of which Mr. Charles Martin, his old acade- 
mic preceptor, and Mr. C. H. Venable, afterward of General 
Robert E. Lee’s staff, and now of the Virginia University, 
were professors, and Dr. J. H. Green, of Kentucky, was 
president. Becoming weary with teaching, he resigned this 
position in 1850, and repaired once more to Ohio. Returning 
through Washington, he had the fortune to witness, in the 
Senate, a passage at arms over the fugitive slave law between 
those political giants Seward, Benton, Webster, and Clay. It 
was the realization of 4 spectacle he had long devoutly wished. 
In August, 1850, he was entered a student of law at Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, in the office of Judge William Lawrence. In 1851 
he was admitted to the bar, and immediately formed a co-part- 
nership with his preceptor. In 1852 he was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney for Logan County. In 1854 he participated in the 
organization of the Republican party; and in conjunction 
with Hon. James Walker, founded the first Republican news- 
paper published in his county. In 1857 he was chosen a 
Representative to the State Legislature. Declining a re- 
election, he went as a delegate to the Chicago Convention, 
in which he had the honor of performing what he is ac- 
customed to regard as the proudest service of his life—as- 
sisting in the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, in 1860. On 
the breaking out of the war, he was again returned a Repre- 
sentative to the Legislature in 1861. In 1863 he was elected 
to the State Senate, in the memorable campaign of Brough 
and Vallandigham. In 1865, and again in 1867, he was 
chosen Attorney General. In 1869 he was appointed by 
General Grant, and confirmed by the United States Senate, 
Consul to Rio Janeiro, which he declined. In 1871 he was 
elected a Judge of the Supreme Court, which position visual 
infirmity compelled him to resign at the end of one year. 
In 1873 he was sent as a delegate to the Convention called 
to revise the Constitution of the State. In 1877 he was the 
Republican nominee for Governor of Ohio, but experienced 
the fate of his party in that year. Quitting public life, he 
has since devoted his time exclusively to his profession. 
The scholastic training which Judge West had received, es- 
pecially in mathematics, and other branches which develop 
and discipline the reasoning faculties, enabled him readily 
to comprehend and quickly to master the principles of the 
law, which has been called ‘the perfection of reason.” In 
C—28 
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geometry, which he is accustomed to regard as the only 
true logic, and in which he is greatly proficient, he has kept 
himself constantly refreshed, maintaining a mathematical 
correspondence with the late Judge Josiah Scott until the 
death of that eminent jurist. But the rank which he rap- 
idly attained in his profession he attributes in a large de- 
gree to the character of the Bellefontaine bar, and of the 
eminent lawyers of the circuit, who were accustomed to at- 
tend its courts. Of the former were, the late Benjamin Stan- 
ton, unsurpassed in his powers of ‘debate; C. W. B. Allison, 
distinguished for his strong sense and thorough knowledge 
of the books; and Mr. James Kernan, then rapidly coming 


to the front. Of the latter were, Colonel John H. James, 


and the Corwins, of Urbana; the courtly General Mason; 
General Charles Anthony; the brilliant William A. Rodgers, 
of Springfield; and the eminent Richard A. Harrison, now 
of Columbus. To encounter and cope with such adversa- 
ries was no ordinary undertaking, compelling the labor of 
exhaustive preparation, without which there is no excel- 
lence. In such a field his career was commenced. In his 
profession, Judge West occupies an enviable rank, both as a 
jurist and advocate. Characteristic of the former are, his 
readiness to distinguish governing principles, accuracy of 
judgment in their application, and terseness in their state- 
ment. Logical clearness and deliberation usually mark his 
presentation of legal propositions; in his discussion of which, 
and their application to the case in hand, he is accustomed © 
to state strongly the position of his adversary, and then com- 
bat it with reason or authority, as either may be required. 
Though gifted in a large degree with that which men call 
genius, he never relies upon, but discards it—thorough mas- 
tery of the subject, which comes from laborious thought and 
investigation, being, in his experience, the only sure vehicle 
of success. His rank as an advocate rests on his like hab- 
itual mastery of the subject in hand, which no genius can 
supply, and without which success is the accident of chance. 
First ascertaining the facts of his case, and the law govern- 
ing them, what are proper are presented, what are improper 
are withheld or combated. Possessing a remarkable mem- 
ory, he, without the aid of notes, classifies and reproduces in 
argument the material parts of the evidence with an accu- 
cacy which is at times the marvel of the court and bar. 
Though fluent of speech, his style is marked with clearness 
and simplicity. In manner, generally deliberate, logical 
rather than rhetorical, when aroused, or the subject demands, 
his argument rises to the occasion and sweeps onward as a 
resistless torrent. The political sentiments of Judge West 
were of the Whig school while that party existed; since its 
dissolution he has been identified with the Republican party, 
of which he was one of the founders. Always opposed to 
the institution of slavery, his earliest public efforts were in 
its condemnation as a moral and social incubus. When, 
therefore, it struck a blow at the Union, he promptly and 
heartily co-operated for its extermination. On all the great 


issues that have divided the political parties for thirty years, 


his convictions have been as strong as his courage has been 
active in asserting them. Esteeming the Constitution worth- 
less if the Nation were destroyed, he urged the preservation 
of the Nation, under the Constitution if possible; outside of 
it if necessary, and its re-establishment afterwards. Regard- 
ing the revolt of the States as forfeiting their privileges under 
the Constitution, but not their obligation to obey its authority, 
he favored reconstruction through the process of State pupil- 
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age. Deeming the gratitude of country due to those who risked 
their fortunes in its defense, second only in degree to that due to 
those who hazarded their lives, he favored maintaining the 
faith of the Nation untarnished. Holding real values to be 
the only basis of industrial and commercial prosperity, he 
was constant in his advocacy of specie resumption and a re- 
turn to those values. Convinced that it is the duty of 
nations, like individuals, to provide for the welfare of those 
of their own household, he has ever advocated the policy of 
encouraging the capital of the country to furnish employment, 
and the means of earning honest bread to dependent labor 
by a system of rational protection. Believing that government 
and law should be bulwarks of the weak against the oppres- 
sions of the strong, he has ever contended for suffrage in the 
hands of the weak, as the only means of security against such 
oppression. In the defense of these and kindred opinions, 
and in efforts to have them receive practical recognition, the 
public life-work of Judge West has been devoted with tongue 
and pen. Asa writer, his style is clear, terse, and compact. 
As a public speaker, his oratory is of a high order. He has 
been called ‘‘the blind man eloquent;”’ yet his style is direct 
and simple rather than gorgeous or florid. Possessing a 
store of classic and historical learning, with which he some- 
times enriches his discourse, he generally indulges in plain- 
ness of illustration drawn from practical life. He believes 
that the public speaker should furnish his auditors matter for 
reflection and thought, rather than for the pleasure and 
amusement of the moment. He therefore rarely indulges in 
flights of empty rhetoric or meaningless declamation. The 
presentation of practical ideas and not impracticable theories 
is, in his opinion, the mission of the popular orator who dis- 
courses on public affairs. Regarding this as a government 
by the people, he, as one of them, and as all should, takes a 
lively interest in all questions which concern or affect the 
common welfare, in the discussion of which, for the material, 
moral, and social betterment of mankind, his oratory is 
chiefly employed. In his home relations, Judge West has 
been very happy. He has been twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Elizabeth Williams, of Lima, Ohio, born in 
Wales; a lady of great excellence, of far more than com- 
mon mental powers, and of a most amiable disposition. 
She was an affectionate and devoted mother to her three 
sons, William A., John E., and Samuel A.; the two older of 
whom have chosen their father’s profession, the youngest 
that of medicine. To them the memory of such a mother 
-is a legacy and has been an inspiration. The Judge's pres- 
ent wife is the daughter of Mr. Abner Riddle, of Bellefon- 
taine, and was, at her marriage, the widow of Mr. Ira M. 
Gorton, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, and afterwards of Min- 
neapolis. Mrs. Clara G. West is a lady of culture and 
affability, and of great kindness of heart. She has been a 
true mother to the children of her predecessor, winning, by 
deserving it, their love and confidence. Her kindness goes 
out beyond her own family, and, under the auspices of the 
Board of State Charities, she devotes considerable attention 
to the penal and charitable institutions of the county, while 
she has a heart of sympathy for all the sorrowing. 


BROWN, JAMES MONROE, merchant, manufacturer 
and capitalist, was born at North Bloomfield, Trumbull 
county, Ohio, April 2d, 1818, and died at his home in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, October 28th, 1867. He was the son of Eph- 
rai Brown and Mary B. Huntington, natives of New 
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Hampshire. Ata very early date his parents emigrated to 
Ohio, purchasing a township of land in Trumbull county. 
Here his father lived the life of one of the sturdy pioneers of 
his time. Simple in habits of life, honest in his every action, 
he was of that generation of noble men who gave to Ohio 
her early civilization and future development. Here he 
lived and died, and left the impress of his life upon future 
generations. He was among the earliest in the anti-slavery 
field, and his convictions upon this question were deeply felt 
and fearlessly expressed. He represented his county in the 
State legislature, and left the record of a wise legislator and 
faithful representative. Our subject, James Monroe Brown, 
had exceptional educational advantages. After a prepara- 
tory course in the common schools of his native place, he 
entered Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and for a time 
applied to study in this institution. He then repaired to 
Utica, New York, and continued his studies there. Although 
not a graduate from any college, Mr, Brown was a man of 
superior practical education. This acquisition, added to his 
fine natural abilities, gave an advantage which placed him 
among the leaders in every department which he entered. 
His first start in the world was made in the house of his 
brothers, E. A. Brown & Bro., wholesale dealers in dry 
goods, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He readily gained a thor- 
ough insight in the business, and immediately returned to 
his old home at North Bloomfield, and embarked in a simi- 
lar establishment of his own. At this point he began to deal 
extensively in wool, and in both departments of his business 
was successful as possible with his limited facilities for ship- 
ping. As his business enlarged, the latter inconvenience 
became so great that in 1855 he closed out his business in 
Bloomfield, and going to Massillon, there entered the firm 
of Stitt & Brown, wool-dealers of Philadelphia, and con- 
ducted throughout the West the business of this firm. Dur- 
ing a long and successful business career, conducted with 
the enterprise which characterized every interest with which 
James Brown was connected, his-acquaintance was extensive 
throughout the State. While he was eminently successful in 
business, he left a reputation unsullied by reproach. In 
1863, owing to the failing health of Mr. Stitt, the partnership 
was dissolved, and Mr. Brown immediately concluded 
an alliance with Edwin Bayliss, of Massillon, for the man- 
ufacture of mowers and reapers, under the style of Brown, 
Seiberling and Company, of Massillon. “With this estab- 
lishment he was connected till his death, and the history of 
this firm is but a confirmation of his superior business 
capacity and integrity. Mr. Brown was a stockholder at the 
time of his death in the First National Bank of the same 
city. Aman of most positive convictions on all public ques- 
tions, he was identified with the liberty party, and was always 
a strong and decided anti-slavery man. In the national con- 
vention at Buffalo, New York, which organized the free soil 
party and nominated Van Buren for President, in 1848, he 
took a leading part. In his later years, Mr. Brown was an 
adherent of the republican party, though then, as before, his 
political faith was one of principle rather than of men. Lib- 
eral in views but firm in convictions, the question of ‘policy 
was not permitted to compromise his opinions. Mr. Brown 
married May 13th, 1844, Mary E., daughter of Samuel Hicks. 
a prominent manufacturer and capitalist of New Hartford, 
Oneida county, New York. From this union resulted five 
children, one of whom died before reaching years of matur- 
ity. Two sons, James E, and Huntington, are assistant- 
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manager and assistant-superintendent, respectively, in the 
manufactory of Aultman & Taylor, of Mansfield. The third 
son, Hicks, is engaged in milling in the same city; and the 
only daughter, Mary B., is wife of Michael D. Harter, man- 
ager of the manufactory above mentioned. Systematic, 
enterprising, judicious in business, pure in morals, kind and 
generous in his intercourse with men, James Brown left 
behind the best of all legacies—the record of a man who 
had been useful as a citizen, competent in business, and 
respected by his community. 


MANNING, HENRY, M. D., physician, was born in 
Lebanon, Connecticut, January 15th, :787, and died at his 
residence in Youngstown, Ohio, January 11th, 1869. His 
father was a farmer, and his ancestors were among the earlier 
settlers of Massachusetts. His grandmother Manning, whose 
maiden name was Seabury, was a direct descendant of Gov- 
ernor Bradford. He attended, for a period, the Bacon Acad- 
emy at Colchester, Connecticut. When about twenty years 
of age he commenced studying medicine with Dr. Hutchinson, 
of Lebanon, and continued thus engaged two years. He 
studied another year with Dr. White, of Cherry Valley, New 
York. At the age of eighteen he taught school, and during 
the years in which he was studying medicine, occasionally 
returned to the profession of teaching, in which he was suc- 
cessful. He removed to Ohio in 1811, making the journey 
on horseback, and arrived in Youngstown. After Hull’s sur- 
render, in August, 1812, the 1st regiment, 3d brigade, 4th 
division of Ohio militia, commanded by Colonel Rayen, went 
to the frontier. Our subject accompanied the regiment as 
surgeon on Colonel Rayen's staff. The regiment marched 
by way of Painesville to Cleveland, and camped about three- 
fourths of a mile south of the public square, on the east side 
of the river. Dr. Manning stayed there two weeks, and 
then, at General Perkins’s request, went to Huron, where 
much sickness prevailed among the troops. He there found 
two surgeons, Dr. Peter Allen, of Kinsman, and Dr. Good- 
win, of Burton, both sick. The camp was on the east side 
of Huron river, near the present village of Milan. He re- 
mained there until some time in November. During his stay 
there, an incident occurred which he has thus related: “I 
was going one evening when it was quite dark, from the 
house of Judge Ruggles, where Dr. Allen lay sick, to camp, 
and got on the wrong road. I was riding one horse and 
leading another. I heard acrack. The led horse jumped 
and broke the girth of his saddle, and it fell off. The horses 
ran a short distance and I stopped them. I heard something 
step off, and thought it might be some animal. I went back, 
and by treading round found the saddle, turned the horses 
in the right direction, and soon got to camp. I did not tell 
my adventure then, for fear of being laughed at; but next 
morning I heard that several stacks of grain had been burned 
by the Indians in that neighborhood, and then concluded 
that an Indian had snapped his gun at me.”” He went from 
Huron to Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, in November, and 
stayed there until March, when he returned to Youngstown, 
reaching home on March 13th, 1813. By his unwearied at- 
tention and great kindness to the soldiers who required his 
services, and the skill he displayed in the treatment of their 
diseases, he gained the affection and confidence of the men 
of his regiment, a large share of whom were from Youngs- 
town and its vicinity. His reputation had preceded him, and 
on his return his practice, which he immediately commenced, 
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occupied his whole time. He continued in active practice 
until within a few years of his decease, when the infirmities 
of age, and other business avocations, induced him to with- 
draw from it in a great measure, although he was ever ready, 
when his health permitted, to aid by his counsel and personal 
attention, the sick who sought his assistance. In the fall of 
1815, in company with Colonel Caleb B. Wick, he opened 
a drug-store, in which he held a one-half interest for some 
time. This was probably the first drug-store in that part of 
the Reserve, although most of the country stores, at that 
time, included in their miscellaneous assortment a few drugs. 
In 1819 he was elected a representative from Trumbull county, 
of which Youngstown was then a part, to the State legislature. 
He was elected State senator in 1824, and again a represent- 
ative in 1843. He was elected associate judge of the com- 
mon pleas in 1835, and served seven years. In 1854 he was 
elected president of the Mahoning county bank, and in 1862, 
on its organization, president of the First National bank of 
Youngstown, its successor, which office he held until 1866, 
when he declined a reélection, but still continued a director. 
He was three times married: His first wife Lucretia Kirtland, 
a daughter of Jared Kirtland, an early settler of Poland, 
Ohio, and whom he married in September, 1814, died July 
13th, 1819. His second wife was Mary Bingham, of Ells- 
worth, Ohio, whom he married in June, 1821. She died in 
June, 1846. His third wife was Mrs. Caroline M. Ruggles, of 
Canfield, Ohio, whom he married in September, 1848. She 
died in May, 1862. Of his character as a business man of 
capacity and strict integrity, the many positions of responsi- 
bility and trust with which he was honored by his fellow-cit- 
izens is the best evidence. As a physician, he ranked with | 
the first on the Reserve in point of professional ability and 
skill. Among his patients, he was regarded with affection as 
a true friend. Asa citizen, he was public-spirited and ever 
ready to aid with his purse and influence, in projects of pub- 
lic improvement, and in the promotion of the general welfare. 
His sterling integrity and kindness of heart furnished an 
example worthy of emulation. 


DENNIS, ROBERT B., of Cleveland, was born in 
July, 1819, in Waltham County, Connecticut, of Quaker par- 
ents, and died March 23d, 1884, at his late home, corner 
of Euclid and Harkness Avenues, after a brief illness, of 
erysipelas. His early education was obtained at a Friends’ 
school in Providence, Rhode Island. When a young man 
he began the study of law at Brooklyn, Connecticut, but be- 
fore being admitted to the bar, in 1844, he came West, and 
took up his residence in Cleveland, entering the law office 
of Judge Horace Foote, as a student. He finished his 
studies, but for some reason decided not to follow his pro- 
fession. In 1845 he began the publication, on the West 
Side, of a paper called the Oho American, one of the first 
anti-slavery advocates in the West. His newspaper venture 
was not financially successful, and after sinking all the 
money he had, he sold the American, which, after many 
changes, became the Cleveland Leader. In 1852 he turned 
his attention to educational matters, in which he always took 
a lively interest, by becoming a teacher in the old academy 
located on the site of the West High School building. From 
1854 to 1858, when the Cleveland Board of Education was 
composed of but three members, Mr. Dennis was the mem- 
ber representing the West Side. In 1856 he gave up teach- 
ing and began the practice of law, in which he was success- 
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ful. In 1860 he formed a law partnership with C. W. Pal- 
mer, Esq., under the firm name of Palmer & Dennis, con- 
tinuing that relation until 1870. In 1866-67 he served as 
City Solicitor, with credit. For two terms, from 1868 to 1871, 
he was one of the Representatives of Cuyahoga County in 
the General Assembly, and in 1870 was the candidate of 
the Republicans for Speaker of the House. A combination 
of Fusionists and Democrats against him resulted in his de- 
feat, but he was nevertheless complimented by an election 
as Speaker pro tem. It was during his services in the Leg- 
islature that the Fifteenth Amendment claimed public atten- 
tion, and Mr. Dennis was recognized as one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of the measure. In recognition of 
his utterances on this subject, President Grant, in 1871, ap- 
pointed him an agent of the Treasury Department, with 
headquarters in England. In 1872, feeling the need of out- 
door work, he took charge of the land department of the 
Tuscarawas Valley Railroad, which he retained until the 
road was sold. He was one of the projectors of the Con- 
notton Valley Railroad, with which he was connected at the 
time of his death. Mr. Dennis leaves a wife and one son, 
Harold D. Dennis. 


BROWN, MARCUS, physician and banker, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, was born in Colebrook, Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, July 5th, 1797. His father, Frederick Brown, emi- 
grated to Ohio in 1816, and settled in Wadsworth, Medina 
county. A history of that town recounts that F. Brown was 
a descendant of the fifth generation from Peter Brown, one of 
the “Pilgrim fathers” who landed at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, in 1620, and his father, Captain John Brown, commanded 
a company of minute men in the first year of the Revolutionary 
war, which company joined the army at New York, and there 
he died in September, 1776. His father’s means being limited, 
young Brown obtained his education mainly by his own 
exertions, working morning and evening for his living, while 
attending the district school in winter. From 1816 to 1818, 
he assisted his father in clearing a farm, besides performing 
extra jobs to raise a little money. In the latter year he went 
to Perry county, and taught school one year. In 1819 and 
1820 he taught in Ross county, where he married Miss Sarah 
Close, of Salem, Ohio, and whose useful life ended in 1859. 
In the autumn of 1820 he moved to Circleville, where he 
taught school as his regular occupation four years, and at the 
same time studied medicine with Dr. Erastus Webb. 
Licensed in 1825 to practice, he then moved to Williamsport, 
in Pickaway county. The country was sparsely settled, ex- 
cept along the water courses, and there was no physician 
located between Circleville and Washington, or between 
Chillicothe and Yankeetown. In consequence: his practice 
was large and laborious, extending from Darby creek to the 
mouth of Deer creek, and west to Paint creek, thus including 
an area of twenty square miles. Few who were not then liv- 
ing can form an adequate idea of the fatigue and hardship of 
pioneer life in those years; but vigorous health and faith in 
a bright future made it replete with real enjoyment. He 
graduated at the Ohio Medical College of Cincinnati in 1830. 
After a residence in and practice of his profession at Williams- 
port for eleven years, he returned to Circleville, where he 
engaged in practice. Here four doctors, all men of ability, 
E. Webb, W. N. Luckey, Edson B. Olds, and Peter K. Hull, 
were contemporary with our subject, but in a few years this 
condition changed. Dr. Olds retired; Drs. Luckey and 
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Webb died, and Dr. Hull having removed to Illinois, thus 
left the field to be occupied by younger and more ardent 
practitioners. In 1850, Dr. Brown was elected president of 
Pickaway County Savings Bank, and he has held this office, 
under different organizations of that bank continuously, being 
since 1863 president of the First National bank of Circleville, 
into which the Pickaway County Savings bank in that year 
merged. During the existence of the first international ex- 
position at London, England, in 1851, he visited Europe, and 
went as far south as Italy, and in 1867 he made another for- 
eign tour in company with his niece, Miss Kate L. Brown, 
extending on this occasion his travels to Greece, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt, and on his return visiting Gibraltar, Madeira 
and the West India Islands. By his marriage there were 
born to him three children, two of whom died in childhood. 
The third, Marcus A. Brown graduated at Oxford, Miami 
University, studied medicine with his father, attended one 
course in the Ohio Medical College, and graduated at Jeffer- 
son Medical College in 1847.. Having then entered into part- 
nership with his father, he practiced during the following 
year, and died in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 


REILY, JOHN, a member of the Constitutional con- 
vention which formed the organic law of Ohio, a brave sol- 
dier, and a devoted patriot, was born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, on the roth of April, 1763. His career is 
interwoven with the whole history of Butler County, and 
Ohio. Mr. Reily’s parents were farmers, and removed with 
him to Staunton, Augusta County, Virginia, when he was 
about five or six years of age. Just before the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary war, this was on the frontier line of set- 
tlements, and the pioneers were much exposed to attacks 
from Indians, who were bloodthirsty and revengeful. Their 
lands had been taken from them by the whites, and a con- 
tinual warfare existed between them and the strangers, as far 
west as Kentucky, which was then just receiving its first 
emigrants. In each neighborhood a block-house, answering 
the purpose of a fort, was erected, to which all the families 
fled when danger seemed near. In October, 1774, a battle was 
fought at the mouth of the Great Kanawha River, between 
the Indian chief, Cornstalk, and his warriors, and the Vir- 
ginia troops under the command of General Andrew Lewis. 
Mr. Reily distinctly remembered this, although he was at 
the time only eleven years old, as well as the circumstance 
that the family retreated for protection to a small fort near 
Staunton. The youth matured early in those days. It was 
necessary to cultivate a habit of self-reliance, as each man 
needed all his faculties about him. At seventeen, John 
Reily felt the duty of taking his part in the great struggle 
which was going on between his countrymen and the armies 
of Great Britain. He joined the Southern Department, then 
under the command of Nathaniel Greene, the Quaker gen- 
eral, who had been appointed to the command on the 22d of 
October, 1780. The movements of that army were numer- 
ous. It made long marches; it fought many battles ; it con- 
tested every inch of ground, and finally compelled Cornwal- 
lis to retreat for reinforcements to Yorktown, where, later on, 
he was captured by the united American and French forces. 
The first battle in which Mr. Reily took an active part was 
that of Guilford Court-house,, which was fought on the 15th 
of March, 1781. There were about forty-four hundred on the 
American side, thirty-one hundred of whom were raw militia 
or half-equipped regulars, and on the enemy’s side there 
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were two thousand four hundred regular troops. They lost 
six hundred killed and wounded, while the Americans had 
four hundred and fifty killed and wounded, with eight hun- 
dred missing. The British also captured several cannon. 
They claimed the victory, but had no such decided prepon- 
derance that they could afford to wait and gather the fruits, 
and a few days later began to retreat, closely pursued by 
General Greene. Camden was the next battle. It was a 
severe and hard-fought contest, in which Greene received 
the worst of it. He consequently withdrew, but Cornwallis 
was not in sufficient spirits to follow. Shortly after, he 
burned his works at Camden, and retreated to the North. 
Soon after this, the American army invested the town of 
Ninety-six, which had been strongly fortified. Learning 
that Lord Rawdon was approaching, Greene determined to 
carry the works by assault, and made the attempt; but it 
failed, after much slaughter. The last affair of consequence 
in which Mr. Reily was engaged, was the battle of Eutaw 
Springs, in South Carolina, on the 8th of September. The 
Americans attacked the British with great spirit, early in the 
morning, which was met with courage and determination. 
After a long hand-to-hand conflict, Lee, who had turned the 
British left flank, charged them in the rear. They yielded, 
and their line was completely broken. The company to 
which Mr. Reily belonged, heated with patriotic fire, pursued 
them so vigorously that they were divided from their own 
troops, so that they had to make a wide circuit. The day 
was sO distressingly hot that when the company came to a 
brook, on their way back, they rushed into the stream up to 
their knees, and dipped the water with their hands, to as- 
suage their thirst. There was a large number engaged on 
each side—about two thousand. This engagement. termi- 
nated the active efforts of the British in that portion of the 
country, and practically was the end of the Southern cam- 
paign. The army soon after was dissolved, and Mr. Reily, 
after eighteen months of service, was discharged, with a‘cer- 
tificate of honorable service, signed by George Washington 
himself. He returned to his home in Virginia, where he re- 
mained about two years. Then, becoming excited by the 
favorable accounts of the West, which was just then getting 
settled, he left his father’s home in Virginia, and went out to 
Kentucky. He had not yet reached twenty-one years of age. 
His sister lived at that time in Danville, Lincoln County, 
and at her house he remained for five or six years, making 
it his home. He labored on the farm each summer and 
winter, excepting when he was employed as a carpenter, 
although he had never regularly learned that trade. He 
also made plows, harrows, and other agricultural implements 
for the use of the settlers, and during the last year of his 
residence in Kentucky he taught an English school. The 
settlement of Ohio was then just commencing, and Mr. 
Reily concluded to cast in his lot with those who were begin- 
ning the new commonwealth. He came to Columbia, now 
the eastern part of Cincinnati, on the 18th of December, 
1789. That place was:begun by Major Benjamin Stites. 
There was little provision in the neighborhood, and the colo- 
nists were obliged to gather roots and bear grass for food. 
The roots of the latter were pounded up into a kind of flour, 
which served as a substitute in making bread. An attack 
being made on Dunlap’s Station, now Colerain, on the roth 
of January, 1791, the patriotic citizens of Columbia turned 
out in their defense, and among them was Mr. Reily. They 
armed themselves with rifles, and, mounted on the best 
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horses that could be procured, set out for the relief of the set- 
tlement.. Mr. Reily and Thomas Moore were directed to 
proceed a short distance in advance, as pickets, to give notice 
if the enemy should appear. On reaching the fort, they 
found that the siege had been abandoned, and that the gar- 
rison had sustained but little injury. There had been a vig- 
orous effort to take the place by assault, but the attack had 
been frustrated. On the 21st of June, 1790, Mr. Reily opened 
an English school at Columbia, which was the first one 
taught in the place (or, indeed, in the whole Miami country), 
which he continued as long as he resided there. In 1791, 
Francis Dunlevy, who was afterwards the first judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Butler Coumty, joined Mr. Reily 
at Columbia, and took part in the conduct of his school. 
This they continued for some time, but it was finally aban- 
doned, when Mr. Reilly found other and more active occu- 
pations. After St. Clair’s defeat, General Wilkinson issued a 
call for volunteers to accompany an expedition he was about 
to send out for the purpose of burying the dead. A company 
was formed at Columbia, under command of Captain John 
S. Gano, of which Mr. Reily was a member. They were 
joined by two other companies at Fort Washington, and by 
two hundred regular soldiers. In one of these companies 
William Henry Harrison, afterwards President, was an en- 
sign. They started on the 25th of January, General James 
Wilkinson commanding. There was a very heavy snow on 
the ground, which obliged them to take sleds along, to carry 
their provisions and baggage. The first night they encamped: 
near the present site of the college at College Hill, seven 
miles from the city. The next morning they arrived at Fort 
Hamilton, where they remained a couple of days. John S. 
Gano acted as Major. On the 28th they crossed the river, 
with their horses and baggage on the ice, about where the 
Junction Railroad now bridges the river. They took the old 
trace opened up by General St. Clair, and that night encamped 
at Seven-mile Creek. The next day they reached Fort Jeffer- 
son, which was under the charge of Captain Shaylor. The 
next day they continued their march, and encamped within 
eight miles of their destination, On the ensuing day at 
eleven o'clock, they arrived at the field of the disastrous de- 
feat, and encamped where St. Clair’s artillery had stood, with 
a view of beating down the snow to facilitate their finding the 
object of their search—cannon and corpses. On their last 
day’s march, when within four miles of the field of battle, 
where the pursuit had ceased, the scene, even though covered 
with snow, was most melancholy. The bodies of the slain 
lay strewed along the road and in the woods on each side. 
Many of them had been dragged from under the snow and 
mutilated by wild beasts. One of the party counted seventy- 
eight bodies between the point where the pursuit terminated 
and the battle-field. No doubt there were many more who, 
finding themselves disabled, crawled to a distance, out of 
sight of the road, and there perished. The great body of the 
slain were within an area of forty acres. The snow being 
deep, the bodies could be discovered only by the elevation 
of the snow where they lay. They had been scalped and 
stripped of all their clothing that was of any value. Scarcely 
any could be identified, as their bodies were blackened by 
frost and exposure, although there were few signs of decay, 
the winter having been unusually early and severe. Hav- 
ing dug a large pit—a work of much labor, as they were 
poorly supplied with spades and other implements—they 
proceeded to collect and bury the frozen bodies. Probably 
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not more than one-half, however, were interred, as they 
worked at it only on the day of their arrival. They were so 
numerous, however, that when all were piled together and 
covered with earth, it raised a considerable mound. Here, 
in the silent gloom of the beech woods, reposes many a heart 
which once beat warm to every impulse of honor and noble 
feeling which elevates our race. They found that the artil- 
lery, with the exception of one six-pounder, had been dis- 
mounted and carried off or secreted, and some of the 
carriages had been burned. After encamping on the ground 
nearly two days and two nights, the party returned to Cin- 
cinnati, taking with them the field-piece above mentioned, 
two uninjured gun-carriages, the irons of the carriages that 
were burnt, and a few muskets. Many of the volunteers 
were badly frost-bitten on the march. In 1791 Mr. Reily had 
purchased a tract of land, about seven miles from Cincinnati, 
in the same quarter-section on a part of which the town of 
Carthage has since been laid out. In 1793 he gave up his 
interest in the school at Columbia to his friend Mr. Dunlevy, 
and associated with himself Mr. Prior, the two owning land 
near each other, and prosecuting their improvements jointly. 
All did not go well with them, however. Their horses were 
soon stolen, and they suffered other injuries from the Indians. 
They had not been long at this new business when Mr. Prior 
undertook to make a trip from Fort Washington to Fort 
Hamilton, in company with others. On their way the men 
were attacked by the Indians, and Mr. Prior was killed. Mr. 


Reily was left alone, and concluded to abandon farming. ° 


He returned to Columbia, and resumed teaching, which he 
continued until April, 1794, when he went to Cincinnati, and 
was employed in the office of General John S. Gano, then 
clerk of the Court of Hamilton County. Here he remained 
until 1799, acting as deputy, and conducting a large portion 
of the business of the office. In this situation he received 
high encomiums from the attorneys and others who had busi- 
ness with the court, for the neatness and accuracy with which 
his books were kept. The people of the Territory held their 
first election for Representatives to the General Assembly in 
1799, and those elected began their sessions at Cincinnati on 
the 16th of September. John Reily was elected clerk, and 
served as such until their adjournment, on the I9th of De- 
cember following. He acted in the like capacity for the next 
two sessions and was heartily esteemed by those with whom 
he was associated. He devoted his entire time to the duties 
of his office, filling them with ability and discretion. When 
Cincinnati had a charter granted to it, John Reily was made 
one of the town trustees, and at the first meeting he was 
elected the clerk and collector. He became one of the stock- 
holders of the first public library in the Northwest, and, sixty 
years after, was the next to the last survivor. He was made 
one of the receivers of money for the United States, arising 
out of the claims of persons residing on Symmes’s purchase 
for relief, and, with William Goforth, was appointed a board 
to hear and determine such claims. Mr. Reily acted as clerk 
of this board, made a map of the country where the claims 
lay, prepared the report on the claims adjudicated, and en- 
tered those allowed on ihe map and the record. The next 
year he was renewed in the same office. In 1802 the Con- 
gress of the United States passed “an act to enable the peo- 
ple of the Eastern Division of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and for other purposes,” which 
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was approved the 30th of April. The law fixed the bounda- 
ries of the State, and authorized the citizens within its limits 
to elect representatives to a convention to form a constitution. 
The election was held on the second Tuesday of October fol- 
lowing, and the convention met in Chillicothe on the first 
Monday of November. Mr. Reily was elected one of the 
representatives of Hamilton County, which then ‘embraced 
Butler. That body continued in session twenty-nine days, 
and formed the first Constitution of the State. It met with 
the approbation of the people, and they lived under it many 
years. Mr. Reily moved to Hamilton in 1803, being the 
agent of the proprietors of Rossville, and resided there until 
the time of his death. Some of the buildings of the old fort. 
were yet standing, and many of the pickets which had made 
the inclosure were still to be seen. The inhabitants of the 
town were few in number, and had been soldiers of the vari- 
ous armies. After the erection of the County of Butler, Mr. 
Reily acted as the Clerk of the Court. He held the office 
under successive re-appointments until the 14th of May, 1840, 
a period of nearly thirty-seven years, when he declined fur- 
ther service. He was also Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
Butler County from the 11th of October, 1803, until the 3d 
of May, 1842, when he resigned. The only lawyer residing 
in Hamilton at that time was William Corry, whose office 
was in the same room in which Mr. Reilly kept his. Mr. 
Reily was appointed the first Recorder of Butler County, in 
1803, and held the position until May, 1811, when he was 
succeeded by James Heaton, who had been the first County 
Surveyor. Mr. Reily was also clerk of the Board of County 
Commissioners from 1803 to 1819, when he resigned. His 
sterling qualities and thorough practical knowledge of the 
routine of the office gave him a great influence with the suc- 
cessive boards. In fact, during the time he held the position 
he had the chief management and control of the finances 
of the county, and conducted them with great prudence. In 
1804, under the administration of Thomas Jefferson, a post- 
office was established in Hamilton, of which Mr. Reily was 
appointed postmaster. His commission was signed by Gid- 
eon Granger, Postmaster-general, and bears date August 2d, 
1804. He held this position until July, 1832, when he re- 
signed. In 1809, when Oxford University was founded, Mr. 
Reily was made a trustee, and served in that capacity for 
many years. He was its president until the organization of the 
college, in 1824, when by law the president of the college, by 
virtue of his office, became president of the board of trus- 
tees. He was always a warm friend of this institution, attend- 
ing the meetings of the board with regularity. For years his 
name appears in the newspapers as secretary. He resigned 
his trusteeship in 1840, on account of advanced age and the 
inconvenience of being so often absent from home. Mr. 
Reily was a man of the utmost regularity of habits. He 
came to his room at a certain hour, and departed from it at a 
certain hour. His papers were all methodically filed away, © 
and he could at any time refer to any paper with which he 
had any thing to do, although it might have been a quarter of 
acentury before. He trusted nothing to another person 
which it was possible himself to do. He held office 
many years, and during the whole course of his life his in- 
tegrity and veracity were never questioned. His judgment 
was excellent, his memory good, his patriotism of the high- 
est. He took part in the Revolution while still a mere boy; 
he was an actor in the scenes of pioneer life when in early 
manhood, and he discharged important trusts to his fellow- 
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men when he had reached the maturity of his powers. He 
was frequently a trustee of estates or guardian of children, 
and occupied other fiduciary positions. He was educated in 
the Presbyterian faith, and liberally contributed to the sup- 
port of that denomination. He also gave largely to other 
Churches. His death occurred in Hamilton on the 7th of 
June, 1850. He was then eighty-seven years of age. He 
had enjoyed good health nearly all his life, and his death 
was not preceded by any long sickness. The decease was 
announced to the Court of Common Pleas, which was then 
in session, by Governor Bebb, who paid a feeling tribute to 
his memory. Resolutions were adopted by the bar, which 
were ordered to be entered upon the journal of the court, 
and adjournment then took place. He died on Friday. On 
Sunday a discourse was pronounced by the Rev. William 
Davidson, of the United Presbyterian Church, and the body 
was conveyed to its last resting place in Greenwood Cem- 
etery, which had been opened only a short time before. 
The attendance at the funeral was vast. People came from 
every township in the county, as well as from over the bor- 
der and from Indiana. The solemnities were rendered more 
impressive by the presence of many old men who had been 
associated with him in the foundation of the commonwealth. 


BRADSTREET, STEPHEN INGALLS, was born in 
Greenfield, New Hampshire, in 1794, and was a descendant 
of Governor Simon Bradstreet, of colonial fame. He spent 
his youth on his father’s farm till, in his twentieth year, he 
became a very earnest Christian, and determined to devote 
his life to God’s service alone. To do so the better, he fitted 
himself for and entered Dartmouth College, at his own ex- 
pense, and worked his way through, graduating in 1819, and 
from Andover Seminary in 1822. During all this time he 
was foremost in Christian work everywhere. Forbidden by 
delicate health to become a foreign missionary, he devoted 
himself to like labors at home, and went as a mission- 
ary to the valley of Virginia, and for over a year preached 
from place to place between Staunton and Lynchburg many 
times per week, and with great effect. But craving a more 
destitute field, he crossed the Alleghanies in 1823, traversed 
Ohio northwardly to the lake shore, preaching as he went, and 
finally selected Cleveland for his home. It was then a small 
village, but gave promise of its future greatness. Already 
there was established an Episcopal and a Presbyterian church, 
and with the latter he cast his lot, holding services in the old 
St. Clair Street Academy. The community was in need of 
moral and religious teaching, and for such a field he was in 
search. His preaching was aggressive and eloquent, and 
soon produced a decided effect. In 1824 he married Anna 
Dana Smith, of Amherst, New Hampshire, a person of such 
rare gifts, beauty, and virtues, as caused loving hands to 
cut on her tombstone the expressive words, “‘ Useful, loved, 
lamented.” Identifying himself at once with the Cleveland 
people, he strove to arouse them to a higher and better life, 
and to check the tide of wickedness that threatened to sweep 
all before it. Nor were his labors and example in vain, or 
confined to the young city; the surrounding towns also felt 
his influence. In 1825 he was put on a committee of his 
Presbytery to raise money to build Western Reserve College, 
and contributed largely to the successful establishment of that 
excellent institution, and delivered an impressive oration at the 
laying of its corner stone in May, 1826. The autumn of 1827 
saw the opening of the Ohio and Erie canal at Cleveland, by 
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DeWitt Clinton—a great event to the growing city, but causing 
at first a fearful amount of chills and fever of a deadly kind. 
In this ordeal, Mr. Bradstreet and his devoted wife so faith- 
fully ministered to the temporal and spiritual wants of the 
sufferers as to endear them more than ever to the hearts of 
the survivors. In 1830 he resigned, to become a missionary 
in the towns along the lake west of Cleveland, for three years. 
In 1834 he became one of the founders, and the editor of the 
Ohio Observer, the first religious paper west of the moun- 
tains. His articles on Sunday observance were very widely 
read, and his wife was a valuable contributor, also. In 1835 
he settled in Perrysburg, then promising to become what 
Toledo now is, there organized a church, and worked hard 
and very successfully until the unhealthy climate broke him 
down completely, and compelled his removal in 1836. In- 
vited by his old friends to Cleveland again, he hoped to still 
wield his able pen, and prepared to become editor of a new 
religious paper there. But his constitution was broken under 
the tremendous strain upon it, and before he had produced 
a single number of the proposed paper, he was cut down 
in the midst of his usefulness, June 8th, 1837, lamented by 
all, but especially by those whom he had led to a better 
life. He was buried in the Cleveland cemetery, and his 
bereaved widow followed him the next year. He was a 
man well adapted to the times and conditions in which he 
lived. Toa clear and‘strong mind were added great knowl- 
edge, tireless energy, and courage to always maintain the 
right. But the real secret of his power was his wonderful 
earnestness, and unbounded faith in the truth and reality of 
what he taught. The wealth and honors of life were nothing 
to him, and with characteristic devotion to his sacred calling, 
he refused the gift of a building lot in Cleveland, lest it should 
tend to wean him from the one great object of his life. Like 
Henry Martyn and Francis Xavier, his greatest joy and his 
only ambition were to teach the Christian religion to those 
who knew it not, and this not for pay, but from love of God 
and his fellow-men. Of his four children, two died in child- 
hood—Henry Martyn, of great promise, died in 1858 in 
California, and the only survivor is Edward P., 


L’HOMMEDIEU, STEPHEN S., of Cincinnati, edi- 
tor and railroad president, was born January 5th, 1806, at 
Sag Harbor, Long Island, New York, and died at West 
Point, New York, May 25th, 1875. He was a son of Cap- 
tain Charles L’Hominedieu, who was of Huguenot descent, 
a paternal ancestor having fled from France after the siege 
of La Rochelle, and crossed the ocean to America. In 1810, 
Captain L’Hommedieu removed West and settled in Cin- 
cinnati, at that time a small village of a few hundred inhab- 
itants. Stephen, then about four years of age, accompanied 
his father, who engaged in business and manufacturing for 
about three years, and died in 1813, leaving a family of five 
children. Previous to his death, Captain L’Hommedieu had 
purchased the land now bounded by Central avenue, Mound, 
George, and Seventh streets, for pasturage and building pur- 
poses. This spot was then somewhat remote from the vil- 
lage, but is now the center of a great city. The property, at 
his death, was divided between the five children. At twelve 
years of age, he was placed in a store with his uncle, John 
C. Avery, and three years after (1821), we find him learning 
the art of printing at the Library Hall office, where the C7zm- 
cinnatt Gazette was then published. When he became of 
age, he was received as a partner in the Gazeffe. The paper 
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was at that period a semi-weekly, and dependent upon gov- 
ernment patronage, and, moreover, was “‘federal”’ in poli- 
tics. In 1828, General Andrew Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the publishers of the paper, 


having consulted with Charles Hammond, its editor, deter- 


mined to make the Gazeffe an independent paper, believing 
that that course would bring a better reward than the pa- 
tronage of the government. The result showed their wisdom. 
In 1829, the firm of L’Hommedieu, Morgan & Fisher issued 
the Gazette as a daily paper. It was the first daily paper 
published west of the Alleghany mountains, or in the great 
valley of the Ohio and Mississippi, with the exception of a 
small sheet, issued for a few weeks, the year previous, in 
Cincinnati, by S. S. Brooks. The reputation of the Gazette 
from 1827 to 1840, under the very able editorial management 
of Charles Hammond, is well known. Mr. L’Hommedieu 
closed his connection with the paper in 1848, after twenty- 
seven years of service, and was shortly after elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Com- 
pany. This corporation had been chartered in 1846, with a 
capital of only $500,000. Mr. L’Hommedieu in a short time, 
by his personal influence, succeeded in raising about $750,000 
in Cincinnati alone, and about one-third of that amount 
in the city of New York. In one year from the time the 
contractors were enabled to commence work upon it, the 
road was completed to Dayton, and was regularly opened 
for business September 22d, 1851. Mr. L’Hommedieu re- 
mained as the executive head of the company for a period of 
twenty-two years, when he resigned his position July 4th, 
1871. A few days after, he sailed for Europe, accompanied 
by his wife, and made an extensive tour. After his retire- 
ment from the Cizcinnati Gazette, he kept aloof from poli- 
tics, and never sought an office of any description. After 
the dissolution of the whig party, he acted with the republi- 
cans, and was ever zealous in maintaining the integrity of 
the union. His life was one of ceaseless activity and use- 
fulness. The period during which he-achieved his greatest 
success was marked with unparalleled progress. The 
changes that had taken place during his recollection were 
wonderful to contemplate, and he had, with his newspaper, 
contributed largely to the building up of Cincinnati, from the 
little village of a few hundred inhabitants to the present 
great city of over three hundred thousand souls. 


PAIGE, DAVID R., merchant and capitalist, was born 
in Rutland, Vermont, September, 1806, and died in 1877, at 
Painesville, Ohio. He left Vermont in 1832, and removed to 
Ohio, settling in Madison, Lake county, where he commenced 
selling goods, and continued in business for thirty years, 
amassing a good property. In 1838, he was appointed asso- 
ciate judge of the common pleas, holding the position seven 
years. In 1863 he removed to Painesville, retiring from 
active business, and in 1873 visited Europe, with his wife, and 
spent one year in making the usual tour. Throughout life he 
took an active interest in enterprises calculated to benefit the 
locality in which he resided. He was one of those concerned 
in originating and carrying to a successful issue the project 
of the Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula Railroad, which 
afterward developed into the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railroad. Of this organization he was an original direc- 
tor, and contributed the first money for the prosecution. of 
the enterprise. He was one of the trustees of the Painesville 
Seminary, and active in its support until his death. In the 
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public affairs of the city of Painesville, he took a prominent 
part, being a member of the council and an active and liberal 
citizen. His political views were democratic, standing firmly 
by the principles of that party, and wielding considerable 
influence in that organization, whilst his uprightness of char- 
acter and the honesty of his convictions secured him respect 
and no little influence among citizens of all shades of political 
opinion. He never sought office, though by a change in his 
political creed he could easily have secured many offices had 
he desired. He was a member of the democratic convention, 
at Cincinnati, in 1856, which nominated James Buchanan 
for the Presidency. In the war of the Rebellion, he was a 
strong war democrat, giving active support to the Union 
cause, and being instrumental in raising a company, of 
which he was offered the captaincy. He was an earnest and 
liberal member of the Episcopal church. In 1837 he mar- | 
ried Miss Nancy I. Kimball of Madison, and they had seven 
children, of whom four were living in 1878: Charles C. and 
Ralph K., in Painesville, and David R. and Albert, in Akron. 
Alma, married to John F. Whitelaw, Cleveland, died Febru- 
ary 17th, 1873. 


WHITE, WILLIAM, late Chief Justice of the State 
of Ohio, was born in England, on the 28th of January, 1822, 
and upon whose death, which occurred at his home in Spring- 
field, Ohio, on the 12th of March, 1883, the State Bar Associa- 
tion, by a special committee, offered the following memorial, 
which was, by the court, ordered to be printed in the 38th 
volume of the Supreme Court Reports of Ohio: 

“William White, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, having departed this life on the 12th instant, after 
thirty-three years of unabated and conscientious devotion to 
arduous public services, the members of the bar of the 
State deem it to be their bounden duty to express, in a pub- 
lic and solemn manner, their profound sorrow at his death; 
and to testify their high esteem for his long, faithful, and 
eminent services, as well as for the unsullied purity and up- 
rightness of his personal character, and his excellent en- 
dearing qualities of heart; and to record their affection for 
his memory, and their appreciation of the inestimable value 
of his long, useful, and inspiring career, and his unremitting 
toil, to the detriment of his pecuniary interests, in the service 
of the State he loved so well. The loss of such a man from 
the judicial forum is irreparable to the public, as well as to 
the bar. In his hands, as a magistrate, life, liberty, and 
property were safe. To commemorate, as we now do, the 
character, and virtues, and usefulness of such a man, is not 
a mere outward, unmeaning rite; for nothing is truer than 
that ‘the character and virtues, the just sentiments and use- 
ful actions of distinguished men, preserved in the annals and 
cherished in the recollections of a grateful people, constitute 
their richest treasure.’”’ 

The parents of Mr. White dying when he was very young, 
he came to this country in 1831, with an uncle. They settled 
in Springfield, Ohio. At twelve years of age-he was ap- 
prenticed to a cabinet-maker, for nine years, but, after 
serving out six years of his apprenticeship, he purchased 
the remainder of his time from his master, giving his notes 
for the purchase money, and continuing to work at his trade 
until his indebtedness was liquidated. He was desirous of 
obtaining an education. To enable him to obtain the nec- 
essary means, he devoted all his energies to his trade, work- 
ing at his business during vacation and such other spare 
time as he could find. His principal education was received 
at the old Springfield High School. On completing his 
course of studies he was encouraged by William A. Rodgers, 
an eminent lawyer of Springfield, to commence the study of 
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law under him. He adopted his advice. He earned the 
necessary expenses by teaching school at certain intervals. 
In 1846 he was admitted to the bar, and taken into partner- 
ship by his preceptor, and so continued until the latter was 
elected Judge of the the Common Pleas Court, in 1851. In 
1847 he was elected Prosecuting Attorney of Clark County, 
and was thrice re-elected. In 1856 he was elected, by a 
very large majority, Judge of the Common Pleas Court. The 
vote of Clark County was cast almost unanimously for him. 
In 1861 he was re-elected. Upon the resignation of Hock- 
ing H. Hunter, in February, 1864, he was appointed, by 
Governor Brough, Judge of the Supreme Court, and in Oc- 
tober was elected for the unexpired term. He was re-elected 
in 1868, in 1873, and in 1878. Judge White was married in 
October, 1847, to Miss Rachel Stout, whose parents were 
among the early settlers of Springfield. She, with three of 
their children, survives. The eldest, his son Charles, is a 
member of the Springfield bar. His daughter, Emma, mar- 
ried Robert C. Rodgers, who is a member of the same bar. 
His younger daughter is unmarried. _He educated all his 
children liberally. He was a most affectionate and devoted 
husband, and a most considerate, kind, and indulgent father. 
His home was one of the happiest of homes. Judge White’s 
simple and modest manners, his kindness of nature, his 
warm, social impulses, his unvarying courtesy, his almost 
unexampled regard for the feelings and rights of others, his 
charity for human frailties, and his never-failing patience 
toward all men, endeared him to every one who knew him. 
These characteristics, as well as the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of his great office, made him a favorite with 
the bar as well as with all ranks and conditions of men. Both 
the bar and the public manifested their admiration, esteem, 
confidence, and gratitude toward him by renominating, with- 
out opposition, and re-electing him as often as his term of 
office expired. He was a wise and honest citizen. His 
neighbors, without exception, regarded him as a loving 
friend. He took pleasure in aiding them with his wise coun- 
sels, and his charities were bestowed with a free hand. 
Those who have known him from boyhood, affirm that he 
never had a personal enemy. His personal character was 
of the highest order, Exemplary rectitude and wise sobriety 
adorned his whole life. He was the very soul of honor in 
all the relations of life. He was unpretentious in all his 
performances, and was another illustration of the truism 
that unpretending characters are rarely deficient. He was a 
man of great industry—a virtue which is an offense against 
morality to call humble in one who is the keeper both of his 
own talent and not seldom that of others also. It was, how- 
ever, industry of the highest order—constant action of the 
intellect practically applied. To say that he was patient 
and diligent and thorough in the investigation of causes, 
and unswerving in his adherence to his convictions, is sim- 
ply to state what is attested by his opinions reported in 
twenty volumes of Reports of the Judicial Decisions of the 
Supreme Court. These decisions and opinions will consti- 
tute, for all time, an enduring monument of his sound dis- 
criminating judgment, and his fidelity and eminence as. a 
jurist. During his nineteen years of service on the Supreme 
Bench, changes in many matters and things connected with 
the important business of men in our advancing and great 
State, took place. While he never departed from established 
and settled legal principles, he wisely adapted them to vary- 
ing circumstances and conditions. For, while his mind was 
c—29 
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of a philosophic cast, he was, as a magistrate, eminently practi- 
cal. He aided in solving many constitutional questions of 
the highest moment. His reported decisions touch almost 
every branch of the law. They have always been, and will 
ever be, regarded with the highest respect, because they bear 
internal evidence that they are the results and products of 
exhaustive legal research by a strong, logical, penetrating 
mind, and of a man of the sternest integrity and strictest 
impartiality. Judge White has left, for all time, an enduring 
and elevating impression upon the jurisprudence and judi- 
cial history of the State, and he has added much to the dis- 
tinction of her Supreme Judicial Court. He had a superior 
mind for thelaw. He was mentally, morally, and physically 
adapted to judicial service, and especially to the peculiar 
service required of a member of a court for the correction 
of errors. He was extremely fond of investigating and ap- 
plying general principles. His mind naturally pondered 
upon any cause or question he was called upon to investi- 
gate. He could not decide until he had viewed it on all 
sides and in all its aspects and bearings. His methods illus- 
trated the truth of a striking observation of a distinguished 
philosopher: ‘There is much in this process of pondering 
and its results which it is impossible to analyze. It is by a 
kind of inspiration that we rise from the wise and sedulous 
contemplation of facts to the principles upon which they de- 
pend. The mind is, as it were, a photographic plate, which 
is gradually cleansed by the effort to think rightly, and 
which, when so cleansed (and not before) receives impres- 
sions from the light of truth.” Judge White was not a bril- 
liant, quick-minded man; but he had a strong, solid, logical, 
honest mind. He had great powers of concentration and 
discrimination, and unwearied application. He was no re- 
specter of persons in the hearing of causes or in judgment. 
A sound point or a good reason, in support of a contention, 
stated by the feeblest member of the bar, had the same ef- 
fect upon his mind as if urged by the strongest lawyer. He 
might be misled by a fallacious proposition or specious ar- 
gument, at first, but before he ceased pondering upon it he 
would discover its fallacy. Judge White has left to the pro- 
fession of the bar, from which he was promoted to the high- 
est honor which a lawyer can receive from the State, a les- 
son and an example worthy of following; and, although he 
has left but a small estate to his widow and children, he has 
left them the rich heritage of an unsullied name and the 
record of a life devoted to the service of his fellow-men. 
Although Judge White was nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, to be Judge of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of Ohio, his 
illness prevented him from resigning his position on the Su- 
preme Bench of the State and then qualifying as District 
Judge of the Federal Court. Since he has passed from all 
earthly courts to his final reward, it seems fitting that he 
should not have vacated till then the judicial forum of his 
beloved State, wherein he labored and established his fame, 
and that his last judicial act should be one authenticating 
the enduring records which will perpetuate it in the history 
of the State for all time. 


GILMORE, JAMES, of the late banking-house of James 
Gilmore & Co., of Cincinnati, was born September 21st, 1814, 
at Bridgehampton, Long Island, New York. His father, Gor- 
don R. Gilmore, was born at Bailieboro’, in the county Cavan, 
Ireland, and his mother, Phoebe Sandford, was a native of 
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Bridgehampton. In 1821, his father and his uncle John (his 
father’s brother,) moved to Cincinnati, and there established 
the earliest private banking-house in that city, under the firm 
name of J. & G. R. Gilmore. It was located on Main street, 
west side, near the present Madison House. On the 21st 
October, 1832, his father died, a victim to the cholera, which 
in that year spread such desolation among the people of the 
western country. James Gilmore entered Yale College in 
1830, and graduated in 1834, and subsequently studied law, 
but the death of his father induced him to join his uncle in 
the banking business, and subsequently to establish on the 
Ist January, 1840, the banking-house that up to his retirement 
from the same, on the 1st December, 1878, he continually en- 
gaged in the business of conducting. Onthe 18th July, 1842, 


Mr. Gilmore married Miss Mary Jane Stibbs of Cincinnati, | 


from which marriage there were born five children, of whom 
the second son, Virgil G., became a partner with his father in 
the banking business. 


WILLEY, GEORGE, attorney and advocate, of Cleve- 
land, was born in Boston, Mass., January 2d, 1821. He was 
a son of Newton Willey, a prominent merchant, and largely 
connected with iron and ship interests in that city. Until 
the age of fourteen, when his father died, he received in- 
struction at the Boston schools. Under the guardianship of 
his uncle, Judge John W. Willey, he spent four years at Jef- 
ferson college, in Washington, Pennsylvania, where he 
graduated. He then came to Cleveland, where, after pursu- 
ing the study of the law a year in the office of Judge Willey, 
and another with Bolton & Kelly, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1842. In 1843, he united with the late John E. Cary, ina 
law partnership which continued for many years. During 
the years in which a growing practice occupied a large por- 
tion of his efforts and time, he still gave much attention to 
the cultivation of literary tastes, as well as to the study of 
subjects connected with the educational institutions of the 
city. His abilities as a public speaker and writer upon the 
fine arts and subjects of popular science, made him a favorite 
lecturer upon these and kindred topics. Expending great 
study in his investigations and researches and great care in 
the style of his addresses, his lectures before popular assem- 
blies were models of*elegant diction, and full of useful and 
interesting points. His strong interest in the cause of edu- 
cation brought him fully into sympathy and co-operation 
with a large number of energetic and public-spirited men. 
The public schools of this city were in their infancy. It was 
his aim to organize the schools upon a plan which should be 
as efficient in giving the people's children the highest and 
best education as they advanced in years, as it had been in 
conferring merely primary instructions. In spite of much 
prejudice, the establishment of thoroughly graded schools 
and of high schools was after a long contest fully adopted, 
and the public schools made the pride and ornament of 
the city of Cleveland. During several years next following 
1845, he filled the position of acting manager and superin- 
tendent of the public schools, and no one who had knowledge 
of the rapid strides which the schools made in those years 
toward perfection of organization and successful results can 
doubt that his labors. were effective and important. His 
printed reports were full-and exhaustive on all the topics 
connected with systems of teaching, and the policy to be 
pursued by the authorities in fostering the education of the 
city’s youth. These reports had more than a local influence 
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and circulation. As treatises on education they were con- 
sidered valuable additions to the literature upon the subjects 
of which they treated, and are said to have largely assisted 
in the formation of public opinion and in giving the results 
of difficult experiments to other educators through the cities 
of the West. It was to his wisdom and energies that the city 
was largely indebted for our public school system, the per- 
fection of which was so great that for many years no private 
school could prosper in the city of Cleveland. The breadth 
of his views and the healthy influence exerted by him in 
their adoption were happily described by the first high 
school teacher in Cleveland, since become an author of valu- 
able text books, who, writing in reference to Mr. Willey’s 
labors, said: ‘‘ His mind is remarkably well balanced, and 
he sees the relative values of knowledge better than any man 
I ever knew. It was just here that he made himself so valu- 
able in the early organization of our schools and in forming 
plans of instruction. Enthusiastic teachers are exceedingly 
apt to get into narrow channels and see but a few things at a 
time. Willey, with his broad and splendid views, in half an 
hour’s talk would fetch them out into clearer seas, and show 
them the big earth. These broader and more philosophical 
notions of ‘education for the million,’ especially character- 
ized our schools while Mr. Willey was secretary of the board 
of education eight or ten years.” At the bar he maintained 
a position as practitioner and advocate to which but few at- 
tain. His natural gifts, physical and mental, were thoroughly 
disciplined and cultivated. The resources which an excel- 
lent education, a wide range of classical, scientific and liter- 
ary studies, and that very extensive variety of experience 
which a large legal practice affords, enabled him to give to 
his public efforts at the bar a strength and wealth of expres- 
sion which never failed to interest all who listened. His 
practice was largely devoted to those special departments of 
the law which embraced the transactions of a large commer- 
cial and manufacturing seaport. He was therefore chiefly 
engaged in cases in the admiralty courts and to those arising 
under'the patent laws. In these broad fields of practice he 
was acknowledged to have made, by virtue of his thorough 
research and originality of views, valuable contributions to 
the science of maritime law, and to have had no superior in 
the qualities necessary to a mastery of the scientific principles 
and technical difficulties of the patent laws. When President 
Grant was elected, he appointed Mr. Willey United States 
attorney for the northern district of Ohio, and again on his 
second election renewed his commission as such officer. He 
at times filled the chair of president of the Library Associ- 
ation and of the Cleveland Homeopathic College, and 
was officially connected with other public institutions. His 
official duties as United States attorney were discharged with 
fidelity and ability, in connection with his varied and gencral 
legal practice. 


MACK, WILLIAM A., inventor, Norwalk, Huron 
County, a son of Gordon A. and Eliza Mack, was born in 
Portage, New York, March 2d, 1830. At twelve years he was 
thrown on his own resources, occasioned by the breaking up 
of the home and family on account of the death of his mother, 
and his father’s removal to Medina, Ohio. The activity of 
his boyish nature speedily asserted itself, and led him to push 
boldly into the battle of life. His taste for mechanics quickly 
determined his course, and before a year had passed he was 
learning his trade in the furniture manufactory of Samuel W. 
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Smith, of Castile, New York. For three years at this place, 
and afterward in other parts of the State, he industriously 
devoted himself to the perfection of his knowledge and skill 
as a cabinet maker. While thus employed, he was pursuing 
as best he could the studies that his early withdrawal from 
school had interrupted, and soon developed a genius for in- 
vention. Having mastered his trade as it was then con- 
ducted, he at once began to improve its methods and pro- 
cesses. He constructed for the works in which he was 
employed, a complete set of machinery, including the first 
planer used in that county, with marked improvement over 
the machines of that day. . The successful use of this machin- 
ery for many years afterward is testimony of its excellence. 
Mr. Mack’s first business venture on his own account was at 
Belfast, New York, where, in 1856, he established a factory, 
operating the same about four years, when he sold out and 
removed to Seville, Medina county, Ohio. Here he devoted 
himself to invention, and the improvement of machinery. His 
works at this time were of a practical nature, reflecting much 
credit on him as an inventor; but. were in lines that did not 
bring them prominently before the general public, until he 
brought out the sewing machine which he patented in 
1863. From this time on his history is that of the ‘‘ Domes- 
tic’’ sewing machine; for to its perfection and introduction 
he now surrendered his time and energy. For some years 
he had a sore struggle with difficulties, prominent among 
which was the opposition of the older sewing machine manu- 
facturers, who, by virtue of their extraordinary patents, 
assumed to control the entire production of this useful article, 
Nor was lack of capital the least of his obstacles, for, in giving 
his time to experiments, he had not withheld from them a 
large portion of his profits.. The sewing machine proved his 
bonanza, and a fairly earned one. He began to investigate 
their principles in 1861, more than ten years after they were 
an acknowledged success, after hundreds of patents had been 
granted for their improvement, and millions of capital already 
interested in sustaining the existing monopoly, a strong com- 
bination of interests opposed to the introduction of a new 
machine, and enough to have deterred any but an enthusiast. 
But Mr. Mack was confident, and with a mind fresh to the 
subject, he sought to produce the desired result by the most 
direct means. Uninfluenced by the opinion of previous in- 
ventors, he discarded the dragging and objectionable motion 
of cams and gearing, substituting a movement, beautiful in 
its simplicity, and as easy as the swinging of a pendulum. 
With his own hands he made the designs and models, and 
completed all the work on twelve machines, astonishing his 
friends by the rapidity and success of his effort, which had 
been directed mainly to producing a machine capable of 
greater range of work, and requiring less power to drive it, 
thus saving the strength, and often the health of the operatives 
who were toiling with the heavy running machines of earlier 
makes. His machine was a success, and this was the be- 
ginning of the unparalleled career of the “Light Running 
Domestic.” Manufacturing in a small way, he moved suc- 
cessively to Cleveland and to Norwalk for increased facilities, 
and was so successful in effecting sales that the combined 
Eastern companies attempted to suppress the machine. Suits 
were brought against Mr. Mack that involved a litigation 
lasting until 1868, when they were withdrawn, the combina- 
tion paying costs, and granting a license for the use of their 
patents, so far as embraced in the ‘“‘Domestic.’’ From this 
time the success of the machine was uninterrupted; for, ex- 
tending the business, Mr. Mack associated with himself 
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Messrs. Milo P. Smith, N.S. C. Perkins, and Frank Mack. 
The reputation of the machine being now’ wide-spread, at- 
tracted the attention of some wealthy Eastern capitalists, and 
at a time when the facilities of its manufacturers were still 
unequal to the demand, they received propositions that led to 
the formation of the ‘‘ Domestic’? Sewing Machine Company, 
as it now exists, with headquarters in New York city. The 
business was placed in their hands in 1870, and arrangements 
were immediately made with the Providence Tool Company, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, who devoted one of their large 
factories entirely to this work, pushing the manufacture to the 
extent of more than three hundred machines a day. The 
new company in the meantime prepared to conduct all 
branches of their business upon their own premises. They 
first built for their home office, the magnificent building now 
occupied by them on Broadway and Union Square, one of 
the recognized landmarks in that city of business palaces, 
and on its completion turned their attention to the establish- 
ment, at Newark, New Jersey, of a factory complete in all 
departments, and of a capacity equal to the growing demands 
of their popular machine. Although brought up a Methodist, 
Mr. Mack is now a prominent member of the First Universal- 
ist church, of Norwalk, to which, as also to Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohio, he has made liberal donations. His political 
sympathies are with the republicans. In Masonry, he has 
won a position of considerable eminence, having taken the 
32d degree, and held the highest offices in the gift of his 
brethren, among whom he is known as being ever among the 
first to aid a worthy brother when in misfortune. He takes 
great interest in everything that pertains to the prosperity of 
Norwalk, and it is owing to his able superintendency of the 
water works, of which he is president, they principally owe 
their present efficiency. Mr. Mack married, September 2gth, 
1853, Miss Helen M., daughter of James Thompson, of Eagle 
Village, New York. Two children have been born to them, 
Cora L. and Willie G. Mack. Mr. Mack continues to reside 
in Norwalk, where he enjoys the result of his successful in- 
vention, in a quiet, unostentatious manner. Although thor- 
oughly identified with the local interests of the city of his 
home, being extensively engaged in mercantile and manu- - 
facturing business there, he did not lose interest in his great- 
est invention, but spent much time at the manufactory in 
New Jersey, watching and aiding the development of new 
features of convenience and excellence, which the progress 
of the times demands of a first-class sewing machine, and 
for which the present management of the company are mak- 
ing their machine pre-eminently the leader, and now enjoys 
the reflection that he was the originator of the plan that, 
more than all others, tended to a revolution in the system of 
machinery used for sewing. It is noticeable that, since the 
introduction of the ‘‘ Domestic,’ no new machine has been 
put in the market without, to a greater or less extent, at- 
tempting to imitate its general features; but of course the 
patents protect from this piracy the grand essentials of its 
superiority. Mr. Mack's career is a fine illustration of the 
fame and fortune that attend an inventor of superior merit, 
when his invention is properly managed. His success, under 
the discouraging circumstances of his start, entitles him to 
high rank among business men, and he may be well content 
in the thought that from the creation of his brain has come 
the most useful and popular sewing machine of the day. He 
is eminently one of those natural born mechanical geniuses, 
and a most pleasant and affable gentleman, refined in man- 
ner and address. 
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BROWNE, GENERAL THOMAS MCLELLAN, 
of Winchester, Indiana, was born in the village of New Paris, 
Ohio, April rgth, 1829. His father, John A. Browne, was a 
native of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and his mother was 
born in Cane Ridge, Bourbon County, Kentucky. He re- 
mained with his parents, at New Paris, until the death of his 
mother, which occurred in 1843. That misfortune broke up 
his father’s family, and Thomas Browne, then thirteen years of 
age, was apprenticed toa merchant in Spartansburg, Randolph 
County, Indiana. Leaving him there, his father removed 
to Grant County, Kentucky, where he died in the year 1865. 
The rare ability, energy, and probity that formed the basis of 
the character of his master impressed themselves upon the 
mind, and ultimately upon the life, of the young lad. In this 
situation he learned the rudiments of success in business— 
attention, method, energy, dispatch, and a strict adherence to 
truth. He learned more. Being brought into daily contact 
with the people, he acquired a knowledge of their modes of 
thought and action which has been of great advantage to him 
throughout his career as a professional and public man. In 
the Spring of 1848 he removed to Winchester, and began the 
study of law. While thus engaged he attended, during one 
short session, the Randolph County Seminary. This was his 
only opportunity of going to school, except his casual and brief 
attendance on those in the village before going to Winches- 
ter. Such, however, has been his faithfulness in study, that 
few persons unacquainted with his early life and advantages 
would ever be led to think from their intercourse with him, 
either in public or private life, that he had not enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal education and thorough culture. 
Few public men in the State now possess a wider or more 
thorough legal, political, and general knowledge than he, 
and none are better able to convey it to others. Once fairly 
engaged in the profession of law, being a gifted and eloquent 
pleader, he soon acquired a large and profitable business. 
In 1863 he entered with zeal and energy upon the graver and 
more trying duties of asoldier. He assisted in recruiting the 
Seventh Indiana Cavalry, was elected captain of Company 
B, and before leaving the State for the field was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. With his regiment he served 
in Western Kentucky, in Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. He took part in the raids of Generals 
Grierson and Smith through Tennessee and Mississippi. In 
the battle of Guntown, Mississippi, June 1oth, 1864, he was 
wounded, and his horse was shot from under him. His com- 
manding officer, by special order, commended both him and 
his command for gallant conduct in that action, and he was 
soon afterward promoted to the colonelcy of his regiment, re- 
ceiving the rank of brigadier-general by brevet, “for gallant 
and meritorious conduct,” from the hand of President Lin- 
coln. During the Winter of 1865-66 he was in command of 
the United States forces at Sherman, in the northern part 
of Texas. In this position he was brought into frequent and 
interesting relations with the people of that State, and, while 
holding the reins of authority with firmness, he manifested 
so much moderation, gentleness, and kindness, as to win 
“golden opinions from all sorts of people.” He returned to 
his home, leaving in the State of the ‘lone star” many de- 
voted friends among those whom he had lately met in the field 
as foes. Mr. Browne was admitted to the bar of the Circuit 
Courts of Indiana in August, 1849, and to that of the Su- 
preme Court in May, 1851. When it is remembered that 
these advances were the results of his professional attain- 
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ments, ascertained by judicial examination, and not, as at 
present, a constitutional right secured to every voter, it will be 
manifest that he had diligently improved his brief novitiate. 
Before he was twenty-one he was elected as Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Randolph County, in which position he served two 
years. In 1855 he was elected Prosecuting Attorney of the 
Thirteenth Judicial Circuit; he was re-elected in 1857, and 
again in 1859, and discharged all the duties of the position 
with marked ability and success. This, at a time when the 
bar of the circuit was among the ablest of the State, was a 
high compliment. In 1862 he was elected to the Senate, and 
took a leading part in its proceedings and debates during the 
session. The correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette thus 
describes him at this time: 

‘‘Thomas M. Browne, senator from Randolph, is a young 
man of sanguine complexion, an excellent speaker, full of 
fun and irony. There is a vim about him that tells in a 
popular audience, and brings down the house. Now a burst 
of eloquence surprises you, and now a flash of fun; at times 
a torrent of indignation comes out that is startling. This 
young man will make his mark in our country yet.” 

In April, 1869, he was appointed United States Attorney for 
the District of Indiana by President Grant, but resigned his po- 
sition in August, 1872. He filled this office with distinguished 
ability, and established a high reputation throughout the 
State as a sound lawyer and an able advocate. General 
Browne was nominated for Governor in 1872, by the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Indiana, on the second ballot, over 
two of the ablest and most deservedly popular men in the 
State, Godlove S. Orth and General Ben Harrison, and was 
defeated by only about one thousand votes. He was elected 
to Congress from the Fifth District in 1876, and again in 1878, 
defeating the popular Democratic nominee, W. S. Holman, 
by a handsome majority. General Browne’s public services 
have ever been highly satisfactory to his constituency. He 
is a Master Mason, and has taken all the degrees of Odd-fel- 
lowship. While not a member of any religious denomination, 
his preferences are in favor of the Christian Church, of which 
Mrs. Browne is a member. He married Miss Mary J. Austin, 
at New Paris, Ohio, March 18th, 1849. But one child has been 
born to them, ason, who died at the age of about twelve years. 
This brief outline of General Browne’s career, tracing his prog- 
ress from an humble station in life to some of the highest 
offices in the government, shows to the young men of the 
nation what possibilities are within their reach. _ 


SCHENCK, JAMES FINDLAY, rear admiral, United 
States navy, was the son of General William C. Schenck, 
who was born in New Jersey, but came in 1795 at a very early 
age to Cincinnati. He served for a short time as clerk in the 
land office under General James Findlay, and afterward 
under John Cleves Symmes, as surveyor, which became his 
profession. In 1798 he married Betsey Rogers, of Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, and reached Cincinnati with his wife Janu- 
ary Ist, 1799, where they resided till about 1803, when they 
removed to Franklin, Warren county, of which place, as of 
Newark, Licking county, General Schenck was the founder 
and proprietor. He died January, 1821, on his forty-eighth 
birthday, at Columbus, while serving as a member of the leg- 
islature from Warren county. Of his numerous family Ad- 
miral Schenck, the Hon. R. C. Schenck, and a brother in 
Iowa, are the only survivors. Admiral Schenck was born in 
He received his education in the 
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schools of his native village, and at the grammar school of 
the Rev. Matthew G. Wallace, for a short time being under 
‘the instruction of Francis Glass, A. M., a man of high literary 
attainments, On the 4th May, 1822, when not quite fifteen 
years of age, he started for West Point making the journey on 
horseback, and was admitted as cadet in the military school, 
where he remained two years, when he left without graduat- 
ing. In March, 1825, he was appointed a midshipman in the 
United States navy, and in July rode from Franklin to Wash- 
ington on horseback. Soon after his arrival he was ordered 
to report for duty on the sloop of war “ Hornet,” then lying 
at Norfolk, Virginia. In this and other ships he cruised in 
the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, with occasional short 
leaves of absence till 1832, when he went to the Mediterra- 
nean, and again to the West Indies, to the coast of Africa, to 
the coast of Brazil, around Cape Horn to the Pacific ocean, 
and several times to the Sandwich islands. His last foreign 
cruise was made in the United States steamer “Saginaw,” in 
China and Japan, and terminated in March, 1862. In May 
of the same year he took command of the frigate ‘St. Law- 
rence,” and joined the South Atlantic blockading squadron 
at Key West. In 1864, having reached the rank of commo- 


dore, he hoisted his flag on board the frigate ‘‘ Powhatan,” at 


Hampton Roads, assigned to the 3d division of Admiral Por- 
ter’s fleet. This division was engaged in each bombardment 
of Fort Fisher, and after its capture he returned to Norfolk, 
his ship having been much injured in the engagement. In 
May, 1865, he took the “‘ Powhatan”’ to Key West, and trans- 
ferred her to Admiral Stribling as his flagship; returning to 
New York in a transport vessel, he has not been afloat since. 
In 1867 he was ordered to the comimand of the naval station 
at Mound City, Illinois, which position he retained about a 
year. Was made rear admiral September 23d, 1868, and in 
conformity with an act of Congress, having attained the age 
of sixty-two years, was placed on the retired list June rth, 
1869. In 1829, in Smithtown, Long Island, he married Dolly, 
daughter of Woodhull Smith, with whom he removed to 
Dayton in 1836, and lived happily until her death, which oc- 
curred September 7th, 1876. Their surviving children are: 
Sarah, widow of Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crane, United States army, who, while acting as mayor of 
Jackson, Mississippi, before the reconstruction of that State, 
was assassinated June 8th, 1869, by E. M. Yerger, who plunged 
a bowie-knife through his heart as he was walking unarmed 
at midday on the street; Jane Findlay, wife of A. Barr Irwin, 
of Kuttawa, Lynn county, Kentucky; Caspar, pay inspec- 
tor, United States navy, and Woodhull, an officer in the Im- 
perial maritime customs of China. 


FEARING, BENJAMIN DANA, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was born in Harmar, Washington county, Ohio. His pa- 
ternal grandfather, Hon. Paul Fearing, moved to the West 
with the first colony of the ‘“‘Ohio company,” and at the first 


court organized in the Northwest Territory, was admitted an- 


attorney, thus being the first lawyer in the territory. He was 
also the first delegate from the territory to the national Con- 
gress. Through his maternal grandfather, Benjamin Dana, 
who was also a member of the ‘“‘Ohio company,” and one of 
the first colony that founded Marietta, the subject of this 
sketch is a lineal descendant, of the fourth generation, from 
General Israel Putnam. His youth was spent in his native 
place, mostly in attendance upon schools, and at the age of 
nineteen, in 1856, he graduated from Marietta College. He 
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then spent two years in business in Cincinnati, and the three 
following in Philadelphia. In 1861, while on a visit to Cin- 
cinnati, news came of the firing upon Fort Sumter, and on 
the second day following he enlisted in the “ Zouave Guards,” 
and started with them to Washington, District of Columbia, 
At the subsequent organization of regiments at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, the ‘‘ Guards” became company D, of the 2d 
Ohio volunteer infantry. With this regiment he proceeded 
to the imperiled capital, and thence to Virginia, under the 
command of General Schenck. On this march he won his 
first promotion, being made fourth corporal of his company. 
He next entered the camp of the 36th Ohio infantry, to assist 


in drilling that regiment, and afterward he accompanied it to 


West Virginia. While in this service he received the ap- 
pointment of first-lieutenant and adjutant to the 63d Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, and, soon after, the appointment of major, 
with orders to report to Colonel Hildebrand, then recruiting 
the 77th regiment of Ohio volunteer infantry at Camp Put- 
nam, Marietta. While General Grant was in front of Fort 
Donelson, orders came for the regiment to move’ at once to 
Paducah, Kentucky, and report to General Sherman, with a 
request to know “how soon the regiment would be ready to 
march.” The superior officers being absent at the time, 
Major Fearing answered: ‘‘In an hour.’”’ By the first train 
and the first boat he was off, and his regiment was the first, 
out of nine ordered from Ohio, to report at Paducah to Gen- 
eral Sherman. While Sherman was making an expedition 
for destroying the railroad bridges near the Iuka, heavy rains 
caused a sudden rise in a bayou, which, taking effect upon 
Yellow creek, threatened to cut off the return of his division 
to the boats. Major Fearing was detailed to construct a 
bridge, and executed the work with such promptitude and 
effectiveness as to draw forth a complimentary notice from 
the general in command. At the battle of Shiloh, Colonel 
Hildebrand being in command of a brigade, the command 
of the regiment devolved upon Major Fearing, who. was 
posted at Shiloh church, which was regarded by General 
Sherman as the key-point to his position. Realizing the im- 
portance of his post, he held it, gallantly repulsing the des- 
perate charges of the enemy, until the lines, upon his right 
and left, were broken. The general commended the con- 
duct of this regiment in its determined and protracted strug- 
gle for the position of the church, and in baffling the enemy 
in all his attempts to capture the battery. Major Fearing 
was now promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and re- 
ported to his new command in Ohio, the 92d Ohio volunteers. 
Colonel Van Vorhees being compelled by ill-health to resign, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fearing was promoted to the colonelcy. 
After the fight at Hoover Gap, in which he participated, and 
the several engagements of the 4th division, 14th corps, his 
regiment formed_a part of General Turchin’s brigade at the 
battle of Chickamauga. While advancing to repel a charge 
of the enemy, Colonel Fearing was severely wounded, a 
minié ball having passed through the front part of his right, 
and the thick portion of his left thigh. When sufficiently 
recovered for partial duty, he was detailed on several courts- 
martial at Cincinnati and Louisville, where he remained 
until March, 1864, when he returned to his command at 
Ringgold, Georgia. In the Atlanta campaign, Colonel Fear- 
ing’s regiment took part in the several engagements, fighting 
in Turchin’s brigade and Baird’s division, and also in those 
following in the march tothe sea. At Savannah he received 
a commission from President Lincoln as brevet brigadier- 
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general, dating from December 2d, 1864, for ‘‘gallant and 
meritorious service during the long campaign from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, and from Atlanta to Savannah.” General 
Fearing was then assigned to General Morgan's division of 
the 14th corps, as commander of the 3d brigade. He par- 
ticipated in the campaign in the Carolinas, and at Averys- 
boro held the left of the line. General Davis ordered Gen- 
eral Fearing to ‘‘check the enemy and hold them if it cost 
the whole brigade.” The charge of Fearing was made with 
spirit and the fighting severe. The general had his horse 
shot under him, and was himself wounded, a ball having 
passed through his right hand, carrying away the thumb, fore- 
finger, and a portion of the hand. Being permanently disabled 
for service in the field, he was mustered out of the service. 
As a private he took part in the first, and as commander of 
a brigade in the last, important battle of the war. On his 
retirement, he purchased an interest in a manufacturing com- 
pany, and settled in Mansfield, Ohio, for a time. From 1866 
to 1871, he traveled from seven to eight months during each 
year, in the interest of his firm, and in 1872 relinquished his 
relations with it. He then associated himself with Mr. T. J. 
Cochran, an old comrade in the army, in the manufacture 
and sale of oils, and in a general commission business, under 
the firm name of Cochran & Fearing, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General Fearing died December gth, 1881. 


AIKEN, SAMUEL C., D. D., Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Windham, Vermont, September 21st, 1791. He 
entered Middlebury College in 1813. Among his classmates 
who afterwards became distinguished were Silas Wright, gov- 
ernor of New York and senator in Congress, and Justice 
Samuel Nelson, of the supreme court of the United States. 
His resolution to become a minister of the gospel having 
been taken during a revival which occurred while he was at 
the college, he entered Andover Theological Seminary and 
spent three years there in his studies for that profession. He 
was then called by the ‘Young Men’s Missionary Society,” 
in New York, to labor under its auspices in that city. His 
first call to the pastorate was from the First Presbyterian So- 
ciety of Utica, New York, where he was ordained and in- 
stalled February: 3d, 1818. He continued to minister to that 
society for over sixteen years. From a handful of struggling 
people, in what might then have been called a frontier town, 
his congregation grew to be one of the largest in number and 
highest in culture in the State. The Erie canal had been 
built and finished during that time, and an humble village, 
whose chief trade was in furs horne in bateaux down the Mo- 
hawk to tide-water, had become a large and prosperous city. 
With it, also, the subject of this sketch had ripened into a 
strong and vigorous manhood, and wielded a wide and bene- 
ficient influence upon the people of that community and in 
the councils of the ecclesiastical body to which he belonged. 
The removal of many enterprising men of that vicinity and 
of his church to Ohio led to his receiving a call to remove to 
Cleveland in 1835; and in the spring of that year he ac- 
cepted the invitation to become the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Society in that city. The society had just completed 
a small stone edifice at the corner of Ontario street and Pub- 
lic Square. He was installed as its pastor in November, 
1835. A large and commanding figure, fine features, a dig- 
nified carriage, a clear, strong voice, a mind somewhat slow 
to act, but, when roused by a great occasion or event, acting 
with surprising power and effect, were among his peculiar 
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gifts. His traits as a public speaker were especially adapted 
to the work which seemed to be before him, The tide of 
emigration had precipitated a population of great diversity 
of character and sentiment within the circle of his influence. 
It was unsettled and unorganized. Society and opinions, 
religious and moral, seemed strangely chaotic. His great 
talents and cultured mind attracted to him the most able and 
thoughtful of the professional and business men of the com- 
munity, and through them the influence of his elevated piety 
and wisdom went out to form the new institutions and correct 
the baleful tendencies of this unformed community. He pub- 
lished addresses on public education, on theaters, on social 
crimes, his articles of controversy on Romanism, his ser- 
mons on the leading topics of temperance, Millerism and 
slavery testify to the ripeness of his scholarship, the steady 
purpose of his mind, the enormous weight of his argumen- 
tative blows, and the careful and judicious expenditure of 
his great personal and pastoral influence. He was unim- 
passioned, but yet profoundly in earnest, and his steady and 
increasing labors operated, not swiftly, but not less surely, the 
elements of society upon which his influence was expended. 
He delivered, at Utica, a discourse before Governor De Witt 
Clinton and the New York canal commissioners on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the Erie canal, an event recognized 
by him as signaling as well great designs of Providence as 
great enterprise and sagacity of statesmen. Again, his dis- 
course before the officers and guests of the Cleveland, Col- 
umbus and Cincinnati Railroad Company, at the completion 
and opening of this road in 1852, was worthy of the occasion, 
as it was the commencement of a new era in the history of 
Western civilization, and of the city where his greatest har- 
vests had been reaped. At the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly which convened in Cleveland in 1857, and which is 
memorable for its warm and able debates on slavery, the in- 
fluential position to which he had attained by a long life of 
public work was most forcibly illustrated. Nearly all the 
States of the Union were-represented. The debates between 
the Northern and Southern ministry were stormy and por- 
tentous of the great coming strife. Dr. Aiken had been 
known as a conservative and a sustainer of the laws of the 
country when in conflict with the so-called ‘higher law.” At 
the close of the great debate he reviewed his own past course 
on the subject, and, finally, declaring that slavery was too 
flagrant and heinous to be condoned or ignored, threw his 
great influence and character into the scale against the 
Southern brethern, carrying with him a large body of the 
ministry and laymen. He continued his relation to the Stone 
Church Society, of Cleveland, without any interruption until 
1858, when he resigned on account of the infirmities of age; 
and Dr. Goodrich, who had been for several years his asso- 
ciate in the pastorate, became the sole minister of the church 
He continued, however, for perhaps ten years after this time 
to take temporary charge of churches and to perform more 
or less ministerial work in the neighborhood of Cleveland, 
and assisted largely in the organization and building up of 
new churches. His purity of life, faithful labors, superior 
talents and great influence endeared him to thousands ands 
gave him a national reputation. In April, 1875, after fifty- 
three years’ work in the ministry, his majestic form, bent 
under the weight of over fourscore years, was to be seen occa- 
sionally in public, and always received marks of respect and 
esteem from men of every degree in life and of every shade 
of religious opinion, 
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May, MANUEL, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Mansfield, Ohio, was born in that city, the son of John 
M. May, who was the first lawyer that settled there, and 
where, in 1815, he married Artemisia Wolfe, a daughter of one 
of the pioneer families, whose parents settled there as early 
as 1806. During his residence subsequently, and which con- 
tinued until his death in 1869, John M. May practiced his 
profession as a scrupulously conscientious lawyer. He was 
a careful and prudent adviser, and well read in the princi- 
ples of law. Neither an ambitious politician nor office-seeker, 
he threw the whole weight of his influence on the side of 
honesty and capability, and eminently a public-spirited citizen 
he took an earnest interest in those civic, State, and national 
affairs, in which the welfare of the community. was the im- 
portant consideration. His son, the subject of this sketch, 
was educated at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. He grad- 
uated at the Cincinnati Law School, and after his admission 
to practice, engaged in business with his father. He was 
county Prosecuting Attorney from January, 1858, to January, 
1862, and from 1866 to 1869, and served two terms as a State 
senator. His career in the senate was satisfactory, as he 
faithfully represented the interests of his constituents, and 
presented their views on all public questions. A hard 
worker in committee, and excellent debater, during the 
last term he served as a prominent member of the judiciary 
committee, to the entire satisfaction of his fellow-senators. 
He has since been repeatedly urged to permit his nomi- 
nation for Congress, but has uniformly declined, inasmuch 
as he is aware fully that, were he elected, his extensive 
and important law practice would be permanently sacrificed 
to the possibilities, always such, of higher and more ad- 
vanced political position. Mr. May possesses one of the best 
law libraries in his part of the State, and is an earnest stu- 
dent. As a jury advocate he ranks high, being possessed of 
fine oratorical powers, as well as an openness of manner and 
frankness indispensable to him who would win the confi- 
dence of a jury. The Mansfield bar has been distinguished 
for its ability, and has produced several able jurists and states- 
men. Among them we may instance Hon. John Sherman, 
Governors Bartley, father and son, and Judge Brinkerhoff; 
also, Hon. Samuel J. Kirkwood, ex-United States Senator 
from Iowa. In social life he is a courteous gentleman, genial 
companion, and warm friend. In the Fall of 1882 Mr. 
May was elected Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
which position he still holds, and in which he has proven 
himself eminently qualified. 


BROOKE, JOHN THOMPSON, D. D., Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Frederick, Maryland, February 4th, 1800, 
and died at Springfield, Ohio, August 19th, 1861. His pa- 
rents were Roman Catholics, and he was brought up in that 
faith; but, having associated very freely with Protestants 
during his youth, he was led, under the preaching of Bishop 


Johns, of Virginia, to adopt the Protestant tenets, and his - 


conversion, which is said to have been rather sudden and 
striking, took place in January, 1821, when he united himself 
_ with the Episcopal church. He was educated in a good class- 
ical school in Frederick, and, having studied law in the office 
of Hon. Roger B. Taney, late chief justice of the United States 
supreme court, he was admitted to the bar and practiced law 
for two or three years, when he determined to abandon that 
profession and prepare himself for the ministry instead. For 
this purpose he entered the theological seminary at Alexan- 
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dria, Virginia, and was ordained an Episcopal minister, by 
Bishop Moore, in 1826. After a ministry of three years at 
Martinsburg, Virginia, he accepted a call to Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, where he preached for six years—leav- 
ing that place, in 1835, to take charge of Christ church, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Here he preached with much success for 
twelve years, building up the wealthiest Episcopal parish in 
the West—at the same time always taking a prominent part 
in the councils of the church, and especially in the general 
conventions, where he was recognized asa strong Western 
champion of conservative churchmanship. Having become 
a trustee’ of Kenyon College, he retired, because of broken 
health, to Gambier, in 1847, accepting the professorship of 
belles-lettres in the college, and that of pastoral divinity in 
the theological seminary. After recruiting his health and 
resting for about eighteen months, he returned to his church 
in Cincinnati, remaining in charge for two years longer, 
when, believing that a stronger and more physically active 
minister was required, he left it finally and again retired to 
Gambier, where, resuming the professorships he had previ- 
ously held, and preaching at intervals in the college chapel, 
he hoped to pass the rest of his life. In 1853, however, he 
was induced to take charge of the Church of the Ascension, 
at Baltimore, Maryland, where, in twelve months, his health 
failed so completely that he resigned, never expecting to oc- 
cupy the pulpit again. But, feeling stronger in the following 
spring, he consented to go to Springfield, Ohio, where he had a 
small property, with the understanding that he should preach, 
only when he was able, in Christ Church, of that place. 
There, with the assistance of other ministers, he continued his 
ministry for about six years, when he was compelled to retire 
finally from the pulpit. Dr. Brooke was distinguished for the 
logical power shown in his sermons, and their rhetorical fin- 
ish, rather than for the eloquence or force of their delivery. 
His method of preparing his sermons was always peculiar 
and laborious. He carefully arranged each sentence in his 
mind and fixed itin his memory without committing it to 
writing—thus composing the two sermons required for each 
Sabbath day, on different topics, at the same time, and then 
preaching them from very meager notes. Henever preached © 
a written sermon, it is said, originally, although many of his 
sermons were reduced to writing by amanuenses after their 
delivery. He left fewer written sermons, perhaps, than any 
minister of the Episcopal church who had ever occupied the 
pulpit during so long a period of time. Dr. Brooke was a man 
of large social as well as religious influence in the State, and, 
although never a partisan in politics, he did not refuse to ex- 
ercise the rights and duties of a citizen. He was originally 
an old-line whig, but in later years, being of Southern birth, 
his sympathies were rather with the democratic party. Asa 


| minister, he was widely revered, and, as a man, he was be- 


loved by all who knew him. His long term of service in the 
State of Ohio, and the prominent part he took in the affairs 
of the church, gave him more than a local reputation. He 
married, during his ministry at Martinsburg, Virginia, Miss 
Louisa R. Hunter, daughter of Colonel David Hunter, of 
that place, and his wife survived him. He had seven chil- 
dren—Richard, Hunter, Leighton, Eleanor P., Rev. Pendle- 
ton (a pastor at Bartol, Tennessee), William Mead, and 
Rev. Frank Key Brooke, (rector at College Hill.) Hunter 
Brooke, the second son, was born in the District of Colum- 
bia, May 2oth, 1831. Having graduated at Kenyon College, 
he studied law and was admitted to the bar, in Maryland, in 
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1853. He subsequently practiced law in Cincinnati, where 
he became prominent in local politics, and was a representa- 
tive in the Ohio legislature of 1857-58. Having enlisted as 
a private in the Second Minnesota volunteers, at the begin- 
ning of the war of Secession, he served until its close, at- 
taining the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1867 he resumed 
the practice of his profession in Cincinnati, and was afterward 
employed in the United States internal revenue service. He 
married Miss F. H. Barker, of Cincinnati, in 1857, who bore 
him one daughter. 


HARRISON, GENERAL BENJAMIN, lawyer, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, was born August 2oth, 1833, at the house 
of his grandfather, President Harrison, at North Bend, Ohio. 
His early education was received at home, from a tutor em- 
ployed in the family, and at the age of fourteen he was sent 
to Cary’s Academy, near Cincinnati, where he remained 
about two years. In the summer of 1850 he suffered the loss 
of his mother, and in the fall of the same year went to 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, then under the presidency 
of Rev. W. C. Anderson. Here he entered as a junior, and 
in June, 1852, graduated fourth in a class of sixteen. After 
a few months’ vacation he commenced the study of law in 
the office of Storer & Gwynne, of Cincinnati, where he re- 
mained two years. In October, 1853, he married Miss Carrie 
L. Scott, daughter of Rev. J. W. Scott, D. D., of Oxford, 
Ohio. Two children of this marriage survive—Russell B., 
and Mamie S. Harrison. In March, 1854, Mr. Harrison set- 
tled in Indianapolis, with a fortune of eight hundred dollars, 
inherited from the estate of a deceased aunt, Mrs. General 
Findlay, of Cincinnati. Here he first entered the office of 
John H. Rea, Clerk of the District Court of the United 
States, and while there, was invited by Major Jonathan W. 
Gordon to assist in the prosecution of the ‘“ Point Lookout" 
burglary case. ‘This was his first jury trial. Governor David 
Wallace represented the defense. When Mr. Harrison sat 
down, after making his argument, and the Governor pre- 
pared to reply, he paid the young lawyer a graceful and 
well-merited compliment. Soon afterward he was invited to 
form a partnership with William Wallace, and accepted. 
This connection proved very pleasant, and the firm did a 
prosperous and successful business. Shortly after entering 
this partnership, Mr. Harrison was appointed by Judge 
Major to prosecute a case against a negro who was accused 
of putting poison in some coffee at the Ray House. He had 
but one night for preparation, and no previous knowledge 
on the subject of poisons, but he sat up the greater part of 
the night, and, with the assistance of Dr. Parvin, acquired 
considerable information on toxicology, from several experi- 
ments for the detection of arsenic in the coffee, exhibited by 
Dr. Parvin. The result was the conviction of the criminal. 
In 1860 his partner, Mr. Wallace, was elected Clerk of Ma- 
rion County, and Mr. Harrison formed a law partnership 
with Mr. W. P. Fishback, which continued until he entered 
the army. In the fall of 1860 Mr. Harrison was elected re- 
porter of the Supreme Court of Indiana. During his term 
of office he published two volumes of Reports (XV and 
XVI) and had nearly completed a third (XVII), when he 
entered the military service. A notable event in connection 
with the political canvass was his joint meeting with Gov- 
ernor Hendricks, at Rockville, Parke County, which was quite 
accidental, but in which the youthful orator acquitted himself 
in the most creditable manner. The joint debate is still re- 
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membered by all who heard it, and showed General Harri- 
son to be an orator second in debate to none in the coun- 
try. In July, 1862, Mr. Harrison felt it his duty to take the 
field, although a young man, holding a comfortable civil 
office, just starting in life, and with a young wife and two 
little children. Governor Morton asked him to raise a regi- 
ment, and some one else could be found to lead it to the 
field; but Mr. Harrison refused, saying that if he persuaded 
a man to go to the field he would be found there with him. 
The Governor immediately offered him the command of a 
regiment. He obtained a second lieutenant's recruiting com- 
mission, and raised and took the first company (A) of the 
Seventieth Indiana Regiment into camp, and in less than 
thirty days from the date of the first recruiting commission, 
was in Kentucky with one thousand and ten men. This was 
the first regiment in the field under that call. General Harri- 
son continued in the army until the close of the war, when he 
was mustered out as a brevet brigadier-general. His regiment 
served in Kentucky and Tennessee in the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and was connected with a brigade commanded for a 
long time by General W. T. Ward, of Kentucky. On the 
Atlanta campaign the brigade was attached, as the First 
Brigade, to the Third Division of the Twentieth Army Corps, 
commanded by General Joe Hooker. After General Butter- 
field left the division, Colonel Harrison was assigned to the 
command of the brigade, and continued in command until 
after the surrender of Atlanta. Being then temporarily de- 
tached for other duty, he was, after Sherman’s army marched 
from Atlanta, assigned to command a provisional brigade, 
and with that took part in the battle of Nashville, and the 
subsequent pursuit of Hood to Tuscumbia, Alabama. Being 
relieved at his own request, and ordered to join his brigade 
at Savannah, he would have joined them there, but on the 
way was prostrated by a severe fever, which confined him 
to his bed for several weeks. Before he was fully recovered 
he started for Savannah, and, the army having moved, was 
assigned to command a camp in which the recruits and con- 
valescents were gathered. When Sherman reached Raleigh, 
Colonel Harrisor joined his brigade and accompanied them 
to Washington. Meanwhile,-in the fall of 1864, he was re- 
elected reporter of the Supreme Court, and was offered a 
place in the law firm of Porter & Fishback, which then be- 
came Porter, Harrison & Fishback. After Mr. Fishback as- 
sumed the editorship of the Journal, General Harrison 
remained with Mr. Porter in company with Judge Hines, the 
firm being Porter, Harrison & Hines. This firm was dis- 
solved, and W. H. H. Miller became a member of the new 
partnership, under the firm name of Harrison, Hines & Mil- 
ler, in which the General still continues. In 1876 General 
Harrison was the unanimous choice of the Republicans of 
Indiana for Governor, on the withdrawal of Godlove S. 
Orth. After a most exciting canvass, he was defeated. 
Prior to the nominating convention he had declined, but, on 
the withdrawal of Mr. Orth, felt it to be his duty to respond 
to the imperious call of the people from all parts of the 
State. General Harrison united: with the Presbyterian 
Church at Oxford, in 1850, and since 1860 has been a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis. Gen- 
eral Harrison’s military and civil record are of the very best. 
His practice as a lawyer has been brilliant and successful. 
As a speaker, he is convincing and effective, taking a place 
in the front rank of oratory; while his reputation as a citi- 
zen and a gentleman is without a blemish. 
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MCKINLEY, WILLIAM, JR., lawyer and member of 
Congress, Canton, Ohio, was born in Niles, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, February 26th, 1844. His parents were William McKin- 
ley and Nancy Allison, who came from Pennsylvania to Ohio 
and settled in New Lisbon, where the former was for several 
years engaged as a foundryman. He subsequently removed 
to Mahoning county, Ohio, where our subject, the third son 
in a family of nine children, was educated in the Poland 
Academy. In May, 1861, at the age of seventeen he entered 
the United States army as a private in company E, 23d Ohio 
volunteer infantry. He was soon employed as clerk in the 
quartermaster’s department, and in September, 1862, he was 
made second lieutenant, and placed on the staff of Gen- 
eral Hayes, where he served until the summer of 1864, when 
he was transferred to the staff of General Crook, and there 
remained to the close of the war. He was mustered out of 
service as captain, and brevetted major for efficient and 
“meritorious services during the war. In September, 1865, he 
began reading law with Judge Charles E. Glidden, of War- 
ren, Ohio, attended lectures at the Albany Law School, 
Albany, New York, and was admitted to the bar in Warren, 
Ohio, in the spring of 1867. In the following autumn he 

located in Canton, Ohio, his present residence, and began 
the practice of his profession. In 1869 he was elected pros- 
ecuting attorney for Stark county, and served two years. In 
the fall of 1876 he was elected to the lower house of Con- 
gress, on the republican ticket, from the seventeenth Ohio 
district, comprising the counties of Stark, Mahoning, Colum- 
biana and Carroll. In the forty-fifth Congress he distin- 
guished himself as the champion of the protective tariff 
principle, in his bold and able speech against what was 
known as the Wood’s tariff bill. In the fall of 1878 he was 
again nominated by the republicans for the same position, 
the district at this time being composed of the counties of 
Ashland, Portage, Stark and Wayne, these counties having 
previously given a democratic majority of over two thousand. 
Mr. McKinley was elected by twelve hundred and thirty-four 
majority. He took an active part in the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1879, and vigorously supported Charles Foster for 
governor of Ohio. He isan excellent lawyer, a clear, logical 
and forcible speaker. He is especially noted for his affable, 
gentlemanly manners and upright character, and is widely 
popular as a citizen. On January 25th, 1871, he married 
Ida, daughter of James A. Saxton, Esq., of Canton. Mr. 
McKinley served through the 45th, 46th, and 47th Con- 
gresses, and was re-elected to the 48th Congress, receiving 
16,906 votes against 16,898 votes cast for his Democratic 
opponent. 


MURRAY, R. MAYNARD, member of Congress, 
Piqua, Ohio, was born in Concord, Lake County, Ohio, No- 
vember 28th, 1841, and is the son of Robert Murray, who 
for many years was engaged in purchasing cattle on a large 
scale, and sending them to the Eastern market for sale. 
His mother, Sophronia (Parmelee) Murray, came to Ohio 


from Otisco, Onondaga County, New York, and was con- | 


nected with the Bronson family, who were of old Puritan 
stock. Her parents emigrated from Connecticut to the State 
of New York before finally removing to Ohio. The subject 
of this sketch had the usual elementary training which was 
obtained in the common schools, and when fourteen years of 
age he entered an academy at Kirtland, in Lake County, 
where he remained about a year. He then became a student 
3-390 


‘Noble, where he remained for nearly two years. 
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at a Methodist institution at Willoughby, in Lake County, 
and in 1857 went to Oberlin College, where he spent two 
years. Here he did not take a regular. course, but selected 
his studies. On leaving Oberlin, he attended the law college 
at Cleveland, conducted by Judge Hadyn, where he was 
graduated and admitted to the bar. On the outbreak of the 
Rebellion, he enlisted in the one hundred days’ service, and 
prior to the expiration of that period the soldiers were asked to 
enlist for three years, but, owing to the condition of his private 
affairs at the time, he was unable to do so. Returning to 
Cleveland, he entered the law office of Ranney, Backus & 
In 1864, 
he enlisted in the r5oth Ohio. Volunteers, in the one hundred 
days’ service. The regiment garrisoned the forts that formed 
part of the chain of fortifications that surrounded Washington. 
The 150th remained in those forts during the whole term of 
service, and participated in the fight before Washington 
with a part of Early’s rebel corps, July roth and 11th, 1864. 
Having left the service, he entered into the cattle trade in 


the State of Iowa, remaining there, however, only one year. 


He returned to Ohio, and became collecting clerk in the 
First National Bank, at Painesville. In October, 1867, he 
was made book-keeper, and on the roth of January, 1871, 
was elected cashier. He served as a member of the School 
Board of Painesville for three years, and was treasurer of its 
funds four years. In the spring of 1878 he was elected Mayor 
of the city. He is regarded as a very able accountant, 
which was shown in the manner in which he discharged his 
duties as cashier of the Painesville National Bank. In 1879 
he resigned his position in the First National Bank of Paines- 
ville, of which he had been cashier for nine years, and re- 
moved to Piqua, where he started the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, in which he has been very successful. 
He was elected to the Forty-eighth Congress, receiving 16,106 
votes against 15,826 cast for his Republican opponent. He is 
a public-spirited citizen, and takes an interest in State and 
National politics. Those who have business transactions 
with him find that he is a model gentleman, courteous and 
affable to all; and being a fine speaker, his speeches are al- 
ways acceptable at public and political gatherings. He mar- 
ried, on the ist of September, 1869, Miss Alice Gray, of 
Painesville, the daughter of H.C. Gray, Esq., formerly editor 
of the Painesville Ze/egraph and the Cleveland -Leader. 
They have four children, Paul Gray, Jay Nellis, Helen Alice, 
and Kate Elizabeth. : 


HUNTINGTON, HENRY DWIGHT, late of Cincin- 
nati, was born in Norwich, Connecticut. He was descended 
from an old Puritan family whose history dates back sev- 
eral centuries, and has family connections in every branch 
of American social and public life. He was the son of Eras- 
tus Huntington, who was a graduate of Yale College, a promi- 
nent manufacturer of Norwich, and a man of education, re- 
finement, and sterling principle. The mother of our subject 
was a daughter of General Joseph Williams, an eminent pub- 
lic man in Gonnecticut at the close of the last century. The 
subject of this sketch having completed his education with 
such facilities as the time afforded, in the year 1836, com- 
menced his business career in the queen'’s-ware store of his 
elder brother, at Cleveland, Ohio. In 1838, his brother retir- 
ing, he assumed charge of the business, in association with 
Charles V. Wallach, who afterward became Mayor of Wash- 
ington City. Mr. Wallach retired from the business in the 
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following year, and was succeeded by Mr. Oliver A. Brooks, 
and the firm thus became Huntington & Brooks. This firm 
still flourishes, and is one of the oldest in Ohio. It has never 
failed to meet its obligations or- encountered any reverse 
since its origin. In 1843 they extended their business by es- 
tablishing a branch in Cincinnati, of which Mr. Huntington 
became manager. In 1845 the firm commenced the hazard- 
ous experiment of importing glassware from Europe, which, 
however, was attended with eminent suceess. In 1854 Mr. 
Huntington was elected president of the Young Men's Mer- 
cantile Library Association, having previously served as di- 
rector, corresponding secretary, and vice-president, with credit 
to himself and benefit to the institution. In 1868 he was 
elected director of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad Company; and with several schemes for advancing 
the interests of the city of his adoption, he was more or less 
prominently and usefully connected. Mr. Huntington found 
opportunity of visiting the older civilizations of Europe on 
several occasions. His social and business reputations were 
in the highest degree praiseworthy, and he was a_ sincere 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was twice 
married, first in 1846, to the daughter of the late Rev. Sam- 
uel Johnston, first rector of St. Paul's Church, Cincinnati, by 
whom he had four children, two of whom survive, viz.: Ed- 
ward Hallam and Frank; and July 22d, 1873, he married 
Mrs. Augusta M. Shumway, of Chicago, daughter of William 
S. Johnston, of Cincinnati, a cousin of his first wife, and a 
lady of great social worth. Mr. Huntington was an active, 
energetic man, possessed of extraordinary intelligence, and 
was a good example of a successful Western merchant. He 
died April 28th, 1884. 


MILLER, CHARLES A., Treasurer of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, was born August Ig9th, 1842, at Portageville, 
Wyoming County, New York. He is the son of George A. 
and Esther S. (Fuller) Miller. His father was born in Lyn- 
donville, Vermont, and removed to Hamilton County, Ohio, 
in 1847, locating first at Mt. Pleasant, and subsequently at 
Cheviot. His mother was born in Portageville, New York. 
His paternal grandfather was an extensive carriage manu- 
facturer. His maternal grandfather served as a captain in 
the Revolutionary War. The parents of our subject were in 
poor circumstances, his father being an invalid. The son, 
at the age of fifteen, began his business life by engaging to 
learn the trade of house-painting, to which he diligently 
applied himself until the Fall of 1862, when he enlisted in 
the 5th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. He remained with this 
regiment for two years, when he was discharged on account 
of physical disability. In 1864, having recovered his health 
somewhat, he re-enlisted in the 33d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
serving with this organization during the remainder of the 
War of the Rebellion, and being promoted to the position 
of orderly sergeant. At the close of the war he returned to 
Hamilton County, locating at Cumminsville, then a suburb 
of Cincinnati and now incorporated in the city proper. Here 
he engaged in the business of house-painting for two years. 
In 1870 he established the livery and undertaking business, 
in which he is still interested. He is a member of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, and has held all the offices 
in the gift of that order up to Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of Ohio. He is also a Knight Templar, and was a 
member of the Board of Education of Cincinnati from 1879 
to 1884. He was elected Treasurer of Hamilton County in the 
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fall of 1881, on the Democratic ticket, assuming the duties of 
his office in the fall of 1882. He is a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Mr. Miller was married in August 
1864, to Miss Melissa R. Campbell, daughter of James and 
Phoebe Campbell, who were old residents of Hamilton County. 
By this union six children were born, four of whom are liv- 
ing. Owing to the adverse circumstances of his youth, Mr. 
Miller had but limited educational avantages, which con- 
sisted of only two weeks’ instruction in the common schools 
of the day. What information he has since acquired was 
gained by his daily intercourse with the world. That he has 
acquitted himself well in the battle of life is attested by the 
confidence and esteem in which he is held by his fellow-citi- 
zens, who have intrusted him with many positions of respon- 
sibility and honor. He is courteous and considerate to all, 
a warm-hearted and trustworthy friend, generous and char- 
itable in thought and action, and utterly devoid of narrow- 
ness or selfishness. He is a gentleman of excellent business 
qualifications, decided opinions, and of unquestionable integ- 
rity. Mr. Miller presents a good example of the manner in 
which a well disposed youth can attain a position and influ- 
ence in any chosen field of labor by the exercise of perse- 
verance and energy, combined with that probity of charac- 
ter which is so characteristic of our subject. 


McCoRMICK, JOHN WATTS, of Gallipolis, a mem- 
ber of the Forty-eighth Congress from the Eleventh District 
of Chio, comprising the counties of Gallia, Hocking, Jack- 
son, Lawrence, Scioto, and Vinton, is a son of John R. and 
Sarah R. McCormick, and was born near Gallipolis, Decem- 
ber 2oth, 1831. He was brought up ona farm, and attended 
district school until he reached the age of eighteen. In 1850 
he entered the Ohio Wesleyan University, of Delaware, 
Ohio, where he remained for two years, at the same time 
teaching school. Later on he entered the Ohio University, 
at Athens, Ohio. Here he remained one year, and, owing 
to ill health, did not graduate. On finally leaving school, 
he engaged in farming. Mr. McCormick has been twice 
married ; first, April 17th, 1855, to Miss Caroline R. Mills, 
who died August 5th, 1870, leaving four sons and one 
daughter. September 18th, 1872, he was married to Miss 
Sarah Ann Miles, of Columbus, Ohio, this lady at the time 
being matron of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
result of this marriage has been one daughter. In 1860 he 
was licensed to preach by the Methodist Conference, and 
elected an elder a few years later. He has never been in 
the regular itinerancy, but frequently officiates without pecu- 
niary compensation, although he has at times acted as a 
regular supply, for which he has accepted a nominal 
compensation. For some four or five years he was su- 
perintendent of a woolen mill at Gallipolis, but farming is 
his natural taste. He has served in several official positions 
in his county at various times. In 1873 he was elected dele- 
gate to the Ohio Constitutional Convention, and while there 
took an active part in affairs, showing himself to be a true 
man of the people. In that body he made brief though 
practical and pointed speeches “On Education,” “ The Elec- 
tive Franchise,” and ‘Against the License of the Liquor 
Traffic.” In politics he is a Republican, and as such he 
was elected to the Forty-eighth Congress by a large ma- 
jority, receiving 15,288 votes against 13,037 cast for his 
Democratic opponent, Hon. John P. Leedom. In the vari- 


| ous public positions and public offices he has been called 
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upon to fill he has acquitted himself nobly, working with 
earnestness and decision. In Congress his vote is ever on 
the side of right, for the benefit of his constituents and the 
country at large; notably so on the famous Morrison Tariff 
Bill, which was defeated by only three votes, his vote being 
cast against it. In Congress he has made speeches on “ Our 
Naval Affairs,’ “Against the Extension of the Time for 
the Payment of the Tax on Distilled Spirits,” and “On In- 
valid Pensions.”’ During the terrible Ohio River floods, in the 
spring of 1884, he exerted himself in behalf of the sufferers 
from it, and achieved admirable results, for which his con- 
stituents most warmly thank him. He consulted with Hon. 
John Sherman, called a meeting of Congressmen, and Con- 
gress at once voted most substantial aid. It was a case that 
admitted of no delay. He was prompt, persistent, and en- 
ergetic, and secured the much-needed national aid at once. 
He has fought many a battle for the grand old Republican 
party, both in public and in private. He is a fluent speaker, 
effective in debate, convincing in argument, liberal in his 
views, and firm in his convictions; always well qualified to 
fill positions with which he may be intrusted. On August 
23d, 1883, at the Soldiers’ Reunion, held at Manchester, 
Ohio, he made a very happy and effective speech. Honest, 
and modest, he is no office seeker, and his political honors 
have rather béen forced on him by his friends. He has 
always been a diligent student, preferring the solid rather 
than the showy literature of the day, and keeping abreast 
~ with the times in educational and political matters. To the 
county papers he contributes some very able articles on dif- 
ferent topics. At Washington he is connected with the Ag- 
ricultural Department as a reporter. He is a man of unas- 
suming demeanor, pleasant and agreeable manners, of the 
strictest integrity, honor, and uprightness—in a word, a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 


WEBER, GUSTAV C. E., professor of surgery, was 
born in Bonn, Prussia, May 26th, 1828, and living in April, 
1879, at Cleveland, Ohio. He came of a good family, his 
father being M. I. Weber, professor of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Prussia, since its foundation in 1818, author 
of the “Anatomical Atlas”’ (translated into every printed lan- 
guage), ‘‘ The Hand-Book of Anatomy of the Human Body,” 
“The Pelves and Crania of the Different Races,” “Atlas of 
the Bones of Domestic Animals,”’ and other valuable works 
and writings, and who was decorated by several of the 
crowned heads of Europe for his distinguished services in the 
cause of science. The Weber family were remarkable for 
producing men of high literary and eminent professional rank. 
His education was principally obtained at Bonn University, 
from which he was in a fair way of matriculating with honor, 
when the revolutionary movements of 1848 so strengthened 
his predilections in favor of a republican government that he 
decided to emigrate to the United States. In the spring of 1849 
he came to this country, intending to turn his attention 
to agriculture in the neighborhood of St. Louis, Missouri, but 
he abandoned the idea and returned to Europe, where he 
completed his studies at Vienna, Amsterdam, and Paris. He 
revisited the United States in 1853, and settled in New York, 
where his brother Edward was engaged in medical practice. 
On the death of his brother, which occurred the same year, 
he assumed his practice, greatly enlarged it, and soon ranked 
among the leading practitioners of New York City. The de- 


mands upon him were so great that his health failed, and in | 
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1856 he was reluctantly compelled to relinquish practice and 
seek relief in change of scene. The same year he visited 
Cleveland, and whilst there received a call to the chair of 
surgery in the Cleveland Medical College, made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Horace A. Ackley. He accepted the 
position, and retained it seven years. In the fall of 1861, 
David Tod was elected governor of Ohio, and one of his first 
acts as governor was to appoint Dr. Weber surgeon-general of 
the Ohio forces, with special mission to organize a system for 
the better medical care of the troops in the field, and in the 
camps of rendezvous and instruction. This duty he entered 
upon with zeal and energy, and the good effects of his efforts 
were speedily apparent in the improved health of the troops, 
and the increased comfort of the sick and wounded. After 
making arrangements for the better condition of the camps 
and hospitals in the State, he obtained from the Secretary of 
War, Edwin M. Stanton, a flattering letter of permission to 
visit the battle-fields. The extraordinary confidence thus 
reposed in him by the Secretary of War was turned to good 
account in the interest of the Ohio soldiers at the front, who, 
in common with their brethren in the home camps and hos- 
pitals, were substantially benefitted by his medical and surgi- 
cal knowledge, sanitary suggestions, and affectionate care 
for the welfare of the defenders of the Union. Toward the 
close of the year the state of his wife’s health and the pres- 
sure of his professional duties compelled him to tender his 
resignation, and it was received by Governor Tod, and ac- 
knowledged with expressions of deep regret. After obeying 
the instructions conveyed to him in the governor’s letter, he 
returned to Columbus, closed his official relations with the 
State, and resumed his duties in the college. The adminis- 
tration of his office as surgeon-general was characterized by 
thoroughness and economy. He reduced the cost of trans- 
portation of the wounded from four cents per man to half a 
cent, and this while increasing their comfort. In the spring 
of 1863 he closed his connection with the Cleveland Medical 
College, and in the following year founded and organized the 
Charity Hospital Medical College, of which he was made 
professor of clinical surgery, and also dean of the faculty. 
He was also appointed consulting surgeon of Charity Hospi- 
tal, a noble institution, which owed its existence mainly to 
his suggestion and strenuous efforts in its behalf, when it had 
to contend with obstacles that for a while appeared insur- 
mountable. From first to last, his services to this hospital 
were gratuitously rendered. After it had become firmly es- 
tablished, the college was merged into the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Wooster, he being chosen to fill the 
same positions he occupied during its independent existence. 
The work done by this college won for it a wide reputation, 
and ranked it among the most successful medical institutions 
of the country. His contributions to medical knowledge 
were of great importance. He made one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in modern surgical science, by the invention of a 
new method for closing arteries of large size in surgical oper- 
ations without a ligature. This consists in reflexing the wall 
of the artery, or folding it back upon itself (like turning back 
the cuff of a coat), which doubles the thickness of the arterial 
wall at the end of the divided artery and enables the artery 
to close itself by its own contraction. Lest the wall turn back 
again, a very delicate silver pin, one-eighth of an inch in 
length, is passed through the walls of the artery at the point 
of reflexion. This important discovery was frequently tested, 
never failed, and promised to eventually revolutionize the 
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existing system of closing arteries with ligatures. It prevents 
the introduction of foreign substances into the wound, and 
thereby effectually precludes the possibility of decomposition, 
To him the profession are indebted for the method of remov- 
ing stone from the bladder in females by the division of the 
urethra as far as the sphincter, and then its extraction through 
the dilated sphincter. 
move a tumor of the cesophagus by an original and ingenious 
operation, which consisted in dividing the integument over 
the chin down to the bone and along the under surface of the 
lower jaw, as far back as the angle of the jaw, then sawing 
through the jaw at the chin, and separating everything from 
the bone on the inside as far back as the angle, thus allowing 
abundant room for the use of the hand in the throat, when, 
by pulling the tongue forward and downward, a platinum wire 
was passed around the tumor, which was just within reach, 
and the tumor removed by the galvano-cautery. A few days 
before this operation an opening was made in the trachea, 
that the patient might breathe through it, and not through 
the mouth during the operation. The result was a remark- 
able success, the patient recovering perfectly in a few weeks. 
In 1854, when a resident of New York City, he published a 
pamphlet on “Stone in the Bladder,” which was held in high 
repute among medical men. In 1859 he established the 
Cleveland. Medical Gazette, which he successfully conducted 
for several years, and to which he contributed many valuable 
medical and surgical articles. Asa lecturer he was logical 
and eminently clinical. As a surgeon he ranked among the 
foremost in the country, and his operations acquired a 
national and European reputation. A fine presence, mag- 
netic power over men, genial qualities, and benevolent public 
spirit, make him universally beloved. He married, in 1854, 
Miss Ruth Elizabeth Cheney, of New York City, and had two 
children, Carl and Ida. 


Cox, SAMUEL SULLIVAN, member of Congress 
from the Sixth Congressional District New York City, com- 
posed of the 7th, 11th, and 13th wards, was born at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, September 30th, 1824. He attended the Ohio 
University, Athens, but graduated at Brown University, 
Providence, in the class of 1846; studied and practiced law, 
and was also owner and editor of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Statesman. In 1853 and ’54 he was appointed Secretary of 
Legation to Peru. In 1864 he was a delegate to the Chicago 
Democratic Convention, and again in 1868 to the New 
York Democratic National Convention. He is the author 
of several valuable works, and is a constant contributor to 
the press and periodicals. He was elected from the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) District to the thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, thirty- 
seventh, and thirty-eighth Congresses. March qth, 1865, he 
removed to New York City; was elected to the forty-first, 
and re-elected to the forty-second Congress from that city. 
He was the candidate of the Democrats and Liberal Repub- 
licans for Representative at Large to the forty-third Congress, 
but was defeated by the Hon. Lyman Tremain, though run- 
ning several thousand votes ahead of the rest of his ticket. 
He was subsequently re-elected to the forty-third Congress to 
succeed James Brooks, deceased, and re-elected to the forty- 
fourth Congress, and was appointed Speaker fro fem. of the 
House June 7th, 1876, and elected Speaker Aro tem. June 
Igth, 1876, serving until he vacated the office June 24th, 1876. 
He was elected to the forty-fifth, forty-sixth, and forty-seventh 
Congresses, and was re-elected to the forty-eighth Congress 


He was also the first surgeon to re-, 
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as a Democrat, receiving 16,624 votes against 5,307 for the 
Republican nominee, 354 votes for the Liberal candidate, 


and 160 scattering. 

HIGLEY, WARREN, lawyer and jurist, was born in 
Cayuga County, near the city of Auburn, New York. He is 
descended from an old Connecticut family, whose ancestors 
found refuge in the New World from the religious persecu- 
tions following the Restoration in England. In 1800 his 
grandfather, Warren, left his home, near New Haven, with 
his young family, to settle in the then far West, and, after 
weeks of travel with the slow ox-teams, settled in the woods 
of Onondaga County, New York, near Onondaga Hill, about 
six miles from Syracuse, where he soon made a clearing for 
the garden and the corn-field, and became one of the leading 
men in the new settlement. His fourth and youngest son, 
Chester, was born December gth, 1807, and spent his youth 
on the farm. Arriving at the age of manhood, he settled in 
Auburn, New York, where he married Prudence Miller, 
whose parents were descendants of the Knickerbockers, and 
early settled where Lockport, New York, now is, but moved 
further west into the rich valley of the Genesee, before the 
course of ‘‘Clinton’s Ditch” was anticipated. They had five 
children, three sons and two daughters, the subject of this. 
sketch being the third and youngest. They passed most ‘of 
their lives in the country as farmers, and while they did not 
acquire riches and the independence of the land-owner, their 
industry, their honesty, their generosity, their intelligence 
and good living commanded the respect of all, and gave 
them rank and consideration with the wealthiest of their 
neighbors. Prudence, the mother, was a woman of un- 
usual energy and pride. She was the executive member 
of the household. Her untiring devotion to the welfare and 
training of her children caused them to grow up industri- 
ous, self-reliant, educated, respected, and prosperous. Her 
youngest son, Warren, was the special pride of her heart. 
He inherited her energy and perseverance, and ever rec- 
ognized the debt of gratitude he owed her for all she 
had so generously and devotedly done for him. Warren 
was faithfully sent to the district school until he was eleven 


years of age, after which he attended the winter term of 


school and worked on a farm in the summer, At the age 


‘of thirteen he lived with a neighboring farmer during the 


winter, and did ‘“‘chores”’ for his board, and went to the dis- 
trict school—a custom in those days by no means uncom- 
mon. The chores consisted principally in sawing and carry- 
ing the firewood for two stoves, taking care of five horses, and 
milking three cows. Then he walked nearly a mile to the 
district school. He did this through a desire to be independ- 
ent, and to earn his own living, and quite against the wishes 
of his parents, who reluctantly consented. The following 
summer he worked on a farm at seven dollars a month, 
doing almost the work of a man, and the chores besides. 

The next year he commanded ten dollars a month, and . 
at the end of eight months had seventy of the eighty dol- 
lars earned that season saved. At sixteen he bought five 
acres of land lying about one and one-half miles from 
the court-house in Auburn, and. afterwards built a house 
and barn thereon, as a home for his parents, There they 
lived up to the time of their decease, which occurred but 
a few years since. This place he still owns. In addition 
to the advantages of the winter district school, which con- 
sisted of a term of about four months in the year, the sub- 
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ject of our sketch read every thing in the district library, 
which included many valuable books of biography and travel, 
but like all country libraries of those times, was free from all 
works of fiction. The yellow-covered novel had not been 
born. Dr. Lardner’s lectures on Science and Art, and books 
of real merit, were the ones that attracted his early attention, 
and gave him most valuable instruction, while they laid the 
foundation for future ambition. His first ambition, beyond 
the farm, was to get education enough to teach a district 
school; and with this in view he devoted all his leisure time 
to reading and studying, and at fourteen was the foremost 
scholar in his country school. After one term’s tuition in 
the Auburn Academy, he engaged to teach his first school at 
Aurelius, three miles west of Auburn, a place once designated 
as “Hell’s Half Acre,” and then as the “ Half Acre,” from 
the fact that it was once noted for ‘General Trainings” and 
horse-racing and three ‘‘taverns.” But when a church was 
built, the first wzcked word of the name was dropped. Though 
but a beardless boy, he managed and taught his school of 
forty-five pupils, ranging in‘age from seven to twenty-five 
years, and in studies from the adc to higher algebra and 
natural philosophy, with such success that the term of four 
months was extended to five, and he was engaged for the 
succeeding winter. For this service he received sixteen dol- 
lars a month and “ boarded around,” a custom then preva- 
lent. In mingling with the students at the academy he con- 
ceived the idea of going to college, and after calculating the 
possibilities, determined to prepare for it, and trust to fortune 
to get the means. He accordingly took up the preparatory 
studies for a classical course, and when he was ready for en- 
tering the freshman class, he had his land, with the improve- 
ments, paid for from the monthly earnings on the farm and 
in the district school, and forty dollars more, and in the sum- 
mer of 1858 he passed the entrance examination at Hamil- 
ton College and became a full-fledged Freshman. How he 
could go on with his college course with only forty dollars, 
was solved by an offer of the position of first teacher of En- 
glish in the Auburn Academy, where he had so recently been 
a student. ‘This position he filled for a year, under the prin- 
cipal—Prof. Rufus Sheldon, now of the Collegiate Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, and kept up with his class in 
his collegiate course. In addition, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of teacher in the Auburn State’s-prison, where he in- 
structed the prisoners from 6 to 8 o’clock, P. M., five days in 
the week, and received therefor twelve and one-half dollars 
per month—the regular salary paid by the State. In the fall 
of 1859 he joined his class in college, passed all the exami- 
nations, and had money enough ahead to meet necessary ex- 
penses for nearly two years. In the fall of 1861, while in 
his Senior year, he was appointed by the Governor of New 
York to the position of School Commissioner for the second 
district of Cayuga County, with head-quarters at Auburn, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the incumbent. 
By devoting all the holiday and spring vacations, and a por- 
tion of the winter term to the examination of teachers and 
the inspection of schools, he was able to keep up with his class 
and to graduate with honor in July, 1862. For a year longer 
he continued to fill the position of School Commissioner, and 
his administration was noted for its thorough efficiency and 
popularity. In the summer of 1863 he resigned the com- 
missionership to take the principalship of Cayuga Lake Acad- 
emy at Aurora, New York, among the oldest educational 
institutions in the State, and it had for many. years ranked 
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among the best. It was a boarding and day school com- 
bined. Its patrons were from almost every State in the 
Union. The Hon. Edwin B. Morgan was president of the 
Board of Trustees, and Henry Wells, the father of the ex- 
press business in this country, and the founder of Wells 
College, was the vice-president. Under the management of 
its young and energetic principal, the school prospered as 
never before. The buildings were not large enough to ac- 
commodate the pupils that applied for admission. In the 
midst of this prosperity, the Board of Education of his native 
city—Auburn—had determined to reorganize their public 
schools and to establish a high school in the place of the 
old academy, to crown the system, and the successful prin- 
cipal at Aurora was unanimously selected for this difficult 
task. Ambitious to occupy this larger field in the educational 
world, he resigned the principalship of Cayuga Lake Acad- 
emy, which he had filled for three years, became the secre- 
tary of the Board. of Education, of Auburn New York, the 
superintendent of the public schools, and the principal of 
the high school about to be opened. He reorganized the 
schools under a complete course of instruction which he had 
prepared, and which was adopted by the board, and took 
personal charge of the high school, which soon commanded 
the patronage of the best families in the city, whose chil- 
dren could pass the requisite examinations. The new move- 
ment became very popular, and the new secretary, superin- 
tendent, and principal, was recognized as an eminent suc- 
cess. While absent on his summer vacation at the end of 
his first year, the board gave him a pleasant surprise by in- 
creasing his salary three hundred dollars. This he consid- 
ered a very substantial appreciation. Before the end of his 
second year at Auburn, the Hon. E. B. Morgan, of Aurora, 
anxious to secure his return to Cayuga Lake Academy, made 
hiin financial offers that he could not withstand, and so he 
resigned his position in Auburn and went back to Aurora. 
When some of the wealthy citizens of Auburn learned of 
his contemplated resignation, they offered to add five hun- 
dred dollars a year to the salary paid by the board if he 
would reconsider and remain. But it was of no use. He 
remained at Aurora, the second time as principal of the 
Academy, for two years, when he resigned to take charge of 
the Cleveland West High School. At Aurora he had been 
seriously afflicted with quinsy, and was advised by his doctor 
and friends to try a change of climate, and this is why he 
consented to leave Aurora, with its charming associations. 
At Cleveland he soon commanded the confidence of the 
school authorities, and the patrons of the high school, which 
prospered under his principalship. The Board of Educa- 
tion gave evidence of their appreciation by increasing his 
salary two hundred and fifty dollars a year, without his 
knowledge—until the pay day came. In the summer of 1871 
the School Board of Dayton, Ohio, invited him to the super- 
intendency of their schools at a salary of three thousand dol- 
lars a year, an advance of five hundred more than the 
board of Cleveland felt justified in paying; and, preferring the 
work of a superintendent, he resigned his place in Cleveland 
and accepted the one offered in Dayton. In the spring of 
1873 he resigned the superintendency of the schools in Dayton, 
to take effect at the end of the school year, and took up his 
residence in Cincinnati. The summer and fall he spent in 
Europe, and on his return entered upon the study of law, 
which he had pursued as part of his college course, and after- 
wards read quite extensively while teaching, with the pur- 
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pose of eventually becoming a lawyer. He was admitted 
to practice in December, 1874, by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. For four years he spent his summer vacations as 
conductor of Teachers’ Institutes in the State of New York, 
under appointment of the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. The estimation in which he was there held as an edu- 
cator may be gathered from the following extracts from 
letters written without his solicitation or knowledge, and ad- 
dressed to A. J. Rickoff, superintendent of public schools 
in Cleveland : 


From the Rev. J. B. Condit, D. D., professor for many 
years in the Auburn Theological Seminary, New York: 

“T can not hesitate to give my decided testimony in favor 
of Professor Higley, as a man, as a teacher, and as a man- 
ager of a school. His character is without blemish. His 
manner is winning and attractive. In all his bearing and 
speech he indicates the man of culture. As a teacher he 
has been proved in this city and in Aurora, where he now 
resides, for several years past, and the public voice has pro- 
nounced most favorably concerning him in this office.” 


From the Rev. Henry Fowler, D. D., pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Auburn, New York: 


“Mr. Warren Higley was, year before last, the secretary 
of the Board of Education of this city, the organizer and 
head of the high school. He was a member of my Church, 
and teacher in my Sabbath-school, I regard him as one of 
the very best teachers in the country. He has genius as a 
disciplinarian, organizer, and dispenser of knowledge. As a 
man he has won my esteem and affection. His character is 
one of happy poise. He is progressive in his sympathies and 
sanguine in his temperament. He was persuaded away 
from Auburn by unusual inducements. After a year’s ex- 
perience, some of our leading citizens are convinced that our 
high school can not do without him, and a movement 
is on foot to induce him to return. If you get the start of us 
you will have to be active.” 


From the Rev. E. A. Huntington, D. D., professor in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary: 


“Mr. Higley’s personal appearance and address are 
greatly in his favor. His character is unimpeachable. He 
is a thorough scholar, ‘‘apt to teach,” and an admirable dis- 
ciplinarian; always enjoying an extraordinary popularity 
with his pupils, while never allowing them in disorder or ne- 
glect of study. I write the public opinion respecting Mr. Hig- 
ley, and also of my own knowledge, since my two sons were 
under his instruction when fitting for college. I know no 
man whom I would more willingly put at the head of a 
high school for which I felt myself personally responsible.” 


From Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
New York: 


“Mr. Warren Higley graduated from Hamilton College in 
1862, and has been since then engaged in teaching. He was 
a teacher before he came to college. He has a fine pres- 
ence, and readily wins and retains the confidence of his pu- 
pils. His scholarship is accurate and thorough in all the 
studies that belong to a high school curriculum. He sus- 
tains an unblemished Christian character, is a good public 
speaker, and honors his profession outside the school-room. 
I do not know of any particular in which he has been hereto- 
fore found wanting as a teacher or a good citizen.” 


The following extract from a letter written by A. J. Rickoff 
and addressed to E. Morgan Wood, Esq., president of the 
Board of Education in Dayton, O., shows the estimation in 
which he was held at Cleveland. Mr. Wood had written to 
Superintendent Rickoff to suggest a suitable person for 
superintendent of the Dayton schools: 


“Will you permit me to presume so far upon the confi- 
dence you have manifested in me, as to suggest the name 
of Mr. Warren Higley, who, I think, will be able to carry 
to a successful issue the plan of organization which you have 
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lately adopted? I feel a deep interest in your success. The 
gentleman of whom I speak is the principal of our West 
High School. His salary last year was advanced from 
$2,000 to $2,250 after he had consented to accept the $2,000; 
and had he been willing to accept his reappointment his 
salary, I think, would have been put at $2,500. I inclose 
herewith letters received from men, some of whom are of 
well-known reputation, which were sent to me in reply to 
letters of inquiry in which I promised that any thing they 
might say of Mr. Higley would be held as confidential, if de- 
sirable. After having had the best opportunity to know Mr. 
Higley, I can indorse heartily each and every thing they say 
in his favor.” 


After Mr. Higley had been in Dayton two years, Mr. 


Wood wrote to Mr. Rickoff (July 1st, 1873): 

“Two years ago you were kind enough to furnish me 
with letters in your possession regarding Mr. Warren Higley, 
and also to write your opinion as to his qualifications for 
the position of superintendent of our schools. Your opin- 
ion had great weight in influencing the decision which was 
made in his case, and I am glad now to be able to say 
that during his term of office for the past two years he has 
fully justified all you said of him.” 

Wilbur Conover, a distinguished lawyer of Dayton, and 
for many years a member of the School Board, also wrote: 

“You will have learned that by the reduction of the sal- 
ary of the superintendent of our schools, our city is to be 
deprived of the services of Mr, Warren Higley. In view of 
the fact that I was one of the committee of our Board of 
Education of this city to whom you expressed the decided 
opinion that he would make an efficient, judicious, and suc- 
cessful superintendent, I deem it proper to write you, and 
to say that in my judgment, from my knowledge of his 
character and of his management of our school matters, he | 
has fully proven that your recommendation was thoroughly 
deserved. He has been very industrious, and in his man- 
agement and discipline careful, prudent, and judicious, 
uniting courtesy and kindness with skill and firmness, I 
think that he has been thoroughly faithful to his trusts, and 
discharged his duties with marked integrity, intelligence, 
skill, and ability, and I have no doubt that nearly all of the 
members of our board, and citizens who have any real 
knowledge of his work, and no motive apart from the suc- 
cess of our schools to warp their judgment or control their 
action, regret exceedingly that the schools are to be deprived 
of his services.” 

In the practice of law Mr. Higley evinced his characteristic 
industry and zeal, and though a comparative stranger in Cin- 
cinnati and a beginner in a profession that is proverbial for slow 
growth, he soon commanded a good paying practice, and grew 
steadily in public confidence and esteem. The profession he 
had early chosen was agreeable to his tastes and specially 
adapted to his abilities. In the spring of 1881 he was elected 
Judge of the Police Court of Cincinnati on the Republican 
ticket, fora term of two years. His administration was noted 
for its great efficiency.. He administered the law impartially 
and fearlessly. He was a terror to the criminal classes, and 
the “professionals” found no safety within his jurisdiction. 
‘Judge Higley is worth more than a hundred policemen,” was 
a common saying; and yet he wisely discriminated between 
the really criminal and the merely unfortunate, and gave the 
latter the kindest consideration. His decisions were exten- 
sively copied by the press of the country, and gave evidence 
of his thorough knowledge of law, of careful consideration, 
and of wise conclusion. His dignified, just, fearless course 
on the bench was recognized and approved by all law-abiding 
citizens. There were many questions of great public interest 
that came before him in his judicial capacity, which he 
promptly decided in accordance with the law, and heedless 
of partisan clamor or prejudice. A correspondent of an 
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. Eastern paper while attending the Opera Festival in the 
winter of 1883, spent some time at the Police Court, and 
gave the following account of Judge Higley on the bench: 


“Throughout the sitting of the court we were impressed by 
the fairness which was not only intended but acknowledged. 
Except Dr. (whom the Judge had sentenced to pay 
a fine of $50 and serve thirty days in the work-house), no- 
body seemed to think that the Judge had been biased. 
Some thought the testimony perjured, but all seemed to admit 
that the verdict was based on the testimony, and that of ne- 
cessity it must be. Yet there was more than this abstract jus- 
tice. The question seemed to be in disposing of each pris- 
oner: ‘What can I do with you that shall be most for your 
welfare, and at the same time not peril the welfare of others?’ 
Hence general reputation often went further than testimony. 
‘Does this man work? has he a family ? does he help support 
them ?’—the man of whom these questions are answered affirm- 
atively gets light treatment. In fact, the Police Court of Cin- 
cinnatiis managed conscientiously ; and my observation makes 
me think well-bestowed the compliment in the following para- 
graph, which appeared in the E7guzrer while I was there: 

“« Judge Higley says that under no circumstances will he be 
a candidate for Judge at the spring election. The Judge can 
read the signs of the times; but the Republican party will 
have to draft him to give strength to their ticket, because 
he has been the best Police Judge Cincinnati ever had.’” 


The Judge celebrated his retirement from office by giving an 
entertainment to his court officers and friends, at his home on 
Mount Auburn, on Friday evening, April 13th, 1883. One of 
the city papers says: 


“The affair was delightfully informal, and it wasa happy 
thought of his honor to celebrate his retirement from  pub- 
lic life. There were few present who did not congratulate 
his honor upon the smooth sailing he has experienced in 
his judicial career. They wished for him untold prosperity 
in the walks of private citizenship, into which he will again 
step next Wednesday week.”’ 


The compliment was happily returned by the Judge’s 
friends a few days after, when his term of office expired. 
Immediately upon adjournment of his court, April 24th, 
he was invited by Judge M. F. Wilson, his predecessor 
in that Court, to “step over’ to Levy’s” on Central Ave- 
nue. Upon his arrival the retiring Judge was conducted 
into the dining-hall, on the upper floor, where he was ushered 
into the presence of the Court officers, the clerical staff, a 
number of the attorneys and the representatives of the press 
with whom he had been associated for two years. He was 
escorted to the-vacant chair at the head of the well-filled 
table, and then Judge Wilson lifted the cloth which covered 
an elegant silver water-service on a stand to the left, and 
in a few well-chosen words presented it to Judge Higley. 
The Judge, taken completely by surprise, was for some 
moments overcome by emotion, but at length feelingly re- 
sponded. He said: 


“This pleasant surprise quite unmans me, and I can not 
choose fitting words with which to express my feelings of 
appreciation for this evidence of your regard and friendship. 
What I have deserved, if any thing, comes to me through 
your generosity, through that feeling of human nature that 
expresses itself in kind words which come from pleasant as- 
sociations and pleasant remembrances. During the two years 
I have been on the bench these associations have been con- 
stant, not once having fallen out officially. For the kind, 
considerate, obliging ways, and oftentimes more charitable 
perhaps than circumstances might justify, shown me by all 
the officers of my Court I am truly grateful. I have been 
accustomed to see before me at the table those who give to 
the public the doings of our Court, the most important 
Court in the city, dealing, as it does, not only with good 
order and the preservation of life, but with pioperty and 
with business affairs. These gentlemen, who are delegated 
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by the great engines of general information, have treated 
me most generously, and I thank them kindly.” 

The service thus presented was an elegant piece of work- 
manship. The pitcher, a swinging one, was porcelain lined 
and upon its lid were inscribed these words: “Judge War- 
ren Higley, from his friends, April 24th, 1883.” Each gob- 
let bore the initial ““H”’ engraved upon its side. An elegant 
dinner was served. Several toasts were responded to, and 
the company spent a delightful season of repartee and wit. 
In closing the festivities Judge Higley referred to the human- 
ity which should be one of the component parts of a Judge’s 
composition, and cited a case of a young boy from Pittsburg 
whom he had dismissed. The boy had stolen brooms to sell 
for the purpose of raising money enough to buy him some- 
thing to eat. He pleaded guilty, but it was his first offense. 
The law would consign that boy to a felon’s cell; humanity 
would save him from a criminal life hereafter. Humanity had 
won the day. Judge Higley is a member of the Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity, which society he has cherished and honored 
since his college days. He is also a member of several se- 
cret societies, and has taken prominent part in matters of 
public interest, He was one of the originators of the For- 
estry movement in Ohio, which resulted in the organization 
of the American Forestry Congress, and is now the Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Forestry Association, which he 
helped to organize. Zealous in the practice of his profession, 
public-spirited in matters pertaining to the general good, he 
ranks among the most prominent as a lawyer and a citizen. 


LEEDOM, JOHN S. Among the offspring of the hardy 
pioneers of the Western wilds we find notable examples of 
men of vigorous thought and forcible character—men who 
have been competent to fill the highest stations with hon- 
orable distinction. The subject of this sketch is a fair repre- 
sentative of this class of men, who, without the aid of advan- 
tageous circumstances, such as fortune or influential friends, 
has risen from the humble walks of life to be ranked as the 
leading attorney at the bar of Champaign County. John S. 
Leedom was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, August Ist, 
1826, and is the son of Thomas Y. and Ann (Stockton) Lee- 
dom, both natives of the Keystone State, of English ancestry. 
His mother was a descendant of Richard Stockton, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. She died in 
November, 1883: In 1831 his parents came to Miami County, 
Ohio, and about 1835 removed to Champaign County, settling 
in Johnson Township, where his father resided till his death, 
and where his mother is now living, at St. Paris, in her eighty- 
seventh year. John S. was brought up on a farm, receiving 
a good common school education, and in early manhood 
taught school for the purpose of earning money to prosecute 
his studies. He attended the Springfield Academy three full 
school terms, running over a period of three years, which 
completed his literary education. In 1849 he entered the law 


office of John H. Young, and afterwards the law department 


of the Indiana State University, located at Bloomington, from 
which he graduated February 26th, 1851, and in the spring 
of the latter year was admitted to the bar in Cincinnati. He 
immediately located at Urbana, where he entered into part- 
nership with John II. Young, which continued until 1865. 
He was married in Miami County, Ohio, October 26th, 1852, 
to Miss Louisa J. Furrow, daughter of Jacob G. Furrow (de- 
ceased). Mrs. Leedom is a native of Piqua, Ohio, and is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They have had 
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four children, only two of whom (Louie and Lizzie) are now 
living. 
Ohio. Politically, Mr. Leedom has always been one of the 
leaders of the Democracy in Champaign County; is popular 
and capable as a party leader, and has even lent a powerful 
‘influence towards making politics honorable and reputable. 
His political opponents have always held him in high esteem, 
and give him credit for fair dealing and entertaining honest 
convictions in his political conduct. They find him a high- 
souled gentleman, who fights party battles on party principles,’ 
In his early. legal career he was Prosecutor for Champaign 
County for six years, and in 1868 was nominated by the 
‘Democrats as the Congressional candidate for his district. 
He made a vigorous canvass, but, owing to the district being 
largely Republican, was defeated. As a lawyer he is ready, 
versatile, and well-informed, and has no superior at the bar 
of Champaign County. He is apt, terse, and forcible in ar- 
gument, ready and confident in debate, and always faith- 
fully identifies himself with the interests of his clients. He 
is quick to seize upon the solution of the legal problem pre- 
-sented to him, and to discover the salient points of an argu- 
ment, as well as to grasp and combine the guiding princi- 
ples underlying the mass of legal rubbish of a case that is 
sometimes heaped up by the crafty counsel. Mr. Leedom is 
not an orator, in the popular acceptation of that term, but 
as a speaker he is clear, analytical, impassioned, and eon- 
vincing, making effective use of all favorable points, no 
matter how insignificant they may appear to others, and skill- 
fully turning or ignoring unfavorable ones. Thoroughly 
conversant with the law, careful and judicious in preparation, 
ready and trenchant in debate, an expert in the analysis of 
human motives and passions, he has peculiar qualifications 
for a successful advocate, and his ability to sway jurors ren- 
ders him a dangerous foe in a legal conflict. He is at all 
times courteous in his bearing, and, with the above eminent 
qualifications as a lawyer, added to his well-known charac- 
ter for integrity and energy, he can safely be placed among 
the leading attorneys of this portion of Ohio. 


JORDAN, HON. ISAAC M., lawyer, and member of 
the Forty-eighth Congress from the Second District of Ohio, 
is a descendant of an English family that settled upon the 
banks of the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, more than one 
hundred years ago. His grandfather, John Jordan, inter- 
married with Sophia North, and left a son, Amos, who 
married Sarah Smith. These were the parents of the subject 
of our sketch. They left the Susquehanna valley and came 
West in 1837, locating in the beautiful valley of the Miami, upon 
a farm in Clark County, Ohio. Dying, they left eleven chil- 
dren, five of whom are dead. Of the living, five are law- 
yers—John Smith and Robert North, located in Logan 
County; Jackson A., Nathan E., and Isaac M., practicing in 
Cincinnati; and a daughter, Mrs. Jane Thomas. It was said 
of Amos Jordan, their father, that he ‘‘was a man remark- 
able for his intelligence, industry, and strong convictions as 
to right and duty.” The mother was also endowed with fine 
sense, good judgment, and with high appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of an education; so much so that she inspired in 
the minds of her children a love of learning and all that 
pertained to intellectual growth. Hence, in time, their sons, 
one after another, entered upon the practice of the law as a 
profession, which has been characterized by singular suc- 
cess to all—one son, Hon. Jackson A., having won judicial 


Lizzie married Joseph Perkins, Jr., of Cleveland,. 
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honors as Judge of the Superior Court of Dayton, and an- 
other, political distinction as a member of the Forty-eighth 
Congress. Mr. Jordan was born May 5th, 1835, upon a farm 
in Snyder County, near the Susquehanna River, Pennsylva- 
nia. He received his education in the common and high 
schools of West Liberty, Ohio, at an academy at Northwood, 
Logan County, and Springfield, and at the Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, where he graduated in 1857. He at once com- 
menced the study of the law in the office of his brother, Hon. 
Jackson A. Jordan, who was then a prominent lawyer of Day- 
ton. He was formally admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, in 1858. After two years spent in Dayton, he 
went to Cincinnati and became associated first with Thomas 


‘Washington and then with the Hon. Flamen Ball; remained 


with him until the latter was appointed United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of Ohio. Thereupon Mr. Jor- 
dan and his brother, Nathan E., formed a partnership and 
began that career, as a law firm constituted of brothers, that 
for more than twenty-five years has figured conspicuously in 
the legal history of Cincinnati. In 1883 Mr. Jordan was 
unanimously nominated for Congress by the Democratic 
party, and was elected by a decided majority—a fact attribu- 
table as well to his personal popularity as to his high reputa- 
tion for ability and the confident and ardent love of his own 
constituents; for the district he now so ably represents usu- 
ally accords that distinction to the opposite party. Having 
steadily in view the public interest and public morals, he is 
serving his district from a broad and patriotic platform, 
though a partisan, and will close his Congressional career with 
an honorable record, amid the congratulations of his con- 
stituents and the public at large. Thus will his public life 
end almost as soon as he has become familiar with the rules 
of the House, of which he is one of the brightest ornaments. 
This step has been resolved upon out of a desire and inten- 
tion to devote himself exclusively to his profession with all 
his accustomed energy; with all his brilliant and versatile 
powers of mind, which have enabled him to achieve such 
splendid success hitherto. Nature endowed him for the law, 
and the talent has been employed and developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree. With no advantages of birth or fortune, 
other than a strong will, a comprehensive mind, a firmness of 
temper, and an intuitive knowledge of human nature: san- 
guine in hope, not easily elated by success, nor depressed by 
defeat; a disposition to “smile when the storm approaches, 
and to be animated in repose;” a punctilious sense of per- 
sonal dignity and professional honor,—these are the leading 
characteristics of this finely educated gentleman and distin- 
guished lawyer, whose commanding talents have met with 
commensurate success in the comparatively brief period of 
his professional life. To his varied learning as a profound 
lawyer may be added his abilities as a public speaker and 
advocate—sometimes characterized by sharp and manly logic, 
and sometimes by lofty and impassioned rhetoric; by keen 
and never-failing wit, and by remorseless sarcasm; and at 
all times by earnestness, intensity, intrepidity, and, withal, 
that considerate courtesy and noble equanimity for which he 
is so generally esteemed and remarked. Mr. Jordan is now 
associated with the distinguished law firm of Jordan, Jordan 
& Williams, the name comprising also that of his two broth- 
ers, Judge J. A. Jordan, and Nathan E. Jordan, and Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Williams. As a man, many magnanimous and hu- 
mane actions might be recorded of him. His generous and 
amiable qualities shine forth. in his private life and endear 
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him to his family, his clients, and his friends. He possesses 
a cultivated mind, and has given attention to antiquities and 
works of art, and has collected a large and valuable library. 


Mr. Jordan married, May sth, 1863, Miss Lizzie P. Phelps, an © 


accomplished lady, of a well-connected and influential fam- 
ily in Kentucky. 


place of what was at first a log cabin. Thus has Mr. Jor- 
dan’s life been one of vigorous and sustained exertion in the 
line of professional labor and achievement, and it goes, with- 
out the saying, that his standing in public estimation is high, 
as a lawyer and legislator, as a citizen, and patron of all pri- 
vate and public enterprises having in view the moral and 
religious, the educational and political, welfare of his much- 
loved city and State. 


RIDDLE, ALBERT GALLATIN. The Riddles are 


a Scotch clan, some families of which were planted in Ire- 
land in the time of James I. The grandfather of A. G. 
Riddle came to America with the first Scotch-Irish colonists, 
and in time to bear a part in our Revolution. ‘They, with kin- 
dred families, settled in and about Monson, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts. The younger Thomas migrated to the West- 

ern Reserve, and settled in Newbury in 1817. Albert Gallatin, 
"sixth son of Thomas and Minerva Riddle, was born at Mon- 
son, Massachusetts, May 28th, 1816. When he was but seven 
years old his father died, leaving the family fortunes. much 
shattered by the withdrawal of their sole dependence. The 
household was partly broken up, and the young boy had the 
usual fortunes of a child in a family thus dispersed. A year 
after his father’s death he was sent from home to live, but after 
three weeks he escaped, and returned to his mother. Soon 
again, a young lawyer of Chardon, D. H. Haws, who aided 
in settling the estate, visited the Riddles, took a fancy to the 
lad, and carried him behind himself on horseback to Chardon. 
Here he lived in the family of the late Ralph Cowles a few 
weeks, when he ran away again through the woods to his 
home. He was now permitted to remain with his mother 
for a year or more, until her second marriage, when he went 
to live with Apollus Hewett, the administrator of his father’s 
estate, who seems to have had a strong liking for the 
youth. His mother’s second marriage proved unfortunate. 
Discovering her mistake within a month after the wedding- 
day, she collected the few effects she had brought to the 
new home, placed them in an ox-wagon, and taking her 
children, went with them on foot a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, back to the cabin built by her first husband. In the 
autumn the third son, Harrison, returned home to the aid of 
his mother, and the two elder remained away. Harrison 
was about seventeen, manly and precocious, of strong 
character and unbounded energy. Under his management 
the family affairs began to prosper. The ensuing spring, in 
the absence of her husband, Mrs. Hewett dispatched home 
the lad Albert. About this time, also, there came into the 


neighborhood Dr, O. W. Ludlow, a man of considerable at-. 


tainment, possesséd with a passion for books, and of a rare 

faculty for imparting instruction. Harrison was a youth 

after the doctor’s own heart, and fell much under his influ- 

ence. The Munns and Utleys, for the time and section, were 

cultivated people, and the Riddles had the reputation of pos- 
c—31 


Her social and intellectual attainments | 
were recognized at once in Washington City. They main- | 
tain a beautiful residence in Clifton, built by themselves upon — 
the site of the Ball Homestead, one of the first erected in 
that now magnificent suburb—this noble edifice taking the. 
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sessing unusual intelligence. They had books, and had se- 
cured several of the leading newspapers, among them the 
old New York Mirror; and later the township library, of 
which association one of the brothers (Almon) was _presi- 
dent, was located in their house, which became a resort for 
the reading people of that region. Albert remained at home 
for two years. He is remembered as a quick, forward boy, 
with an uncomfortable tendency to say sharp things and in- 
vent rhymes and couplets at the expense of other members 
of the family and neighborhood. He was a devourer of 
books and newspapers, and had at the time, together with 
his sister, next younger, and who quite exceeded him in lit- 
erary hunger, read Gibbon’s “Rome” and every other book 
in the small collection before alluded to. When he was 
twelve years old, his elder brother, Almon, took him to Seth 
Harmon, a farmer in the north-east corner of Mantua, and, 
as his guardian, apprenticed him to Harmon as a farmer. 
The Harmons were well-to-do and well connected, and 
young Riddle was in all ways accepted and treated as one 
of the family. In the winter he went to school, in the 
summer he planted, hoed corn, made hay, and in the 
fall dug potatoes, husked corn, made cider, and got in as 
much hunting and rough riding of colts as any boy of his 
age in Portage County. From the warmth with which to 
this day he cherishes the memory of his Mantua life, it 
may be supposed that his home there was a pleasant one. 
It was not, however, in the books that he should be a farmer, 
and in the summer of 1831 he returned to Newbury, where, 
during this and the following season, he engaged with his 
elder brothers, Almon and Merrick, in house-carpentry. 
But his ambition was for something beyond lumber and jack- 
planes, and the following two years were spent partly under 
the tuition of Dr. Ludlow; so much of his time alternating 
between his books and guns and fishing-rods as to win for 
him a reputation for idleness and uselessness. In the spring 
of 1835 his brother Harrison began the study of law at Jef- 
ferson, in the office of Giddings & Wade. At his earnest 
desire, Albert, with a set of bench-tools, went to Hudson, 
where a feature of manual labor had been organized for stu- 
dents in connection with the preparatory department and 
college. He seems not to have entered upon his carpentry 
or studies there, although an article in “Johnson's Encyclo- 
pedia” says he was educated at Western Reserve College. 
At the end of a few months he appeared again to his dis- 
gusted and disheartened friends in Newbury. He was un- 
derstood to have visited relatives in Southern Ohio, and did 
not feel called upon to give any reason for returning. Very 
likely it was only a choice of two methods, and he preferred 
rather the one he followed at home to planing and chiseling 
his way through Czesar and Euclid at Hudson. He now 
entered upon his books with zest; taught school in Auburn 
during the winter, and the following spring entered the 
Painesville Academy, where he remained a year with great 
profit to himself. He found here a popular lyceum, of which 
the young lawyers and students were members, and among 
whom he at once took a high position as a debater. His first 
public appearance, as recollected by others, was in reply to the 
Mormon apostles at Newbury Center, some years before this 
date. While in Painesville he met with one of the great mis- 
fortunes of his life, in the sudden death of his brother Har- 
rison, a young lawyer, and partner of Reuben Hitchcock, 
of Painesville. His end was caused by intense and long- 
continued application to study. Albert entered upon the study 
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of law under the tuition of the late Governor Seabury Ford, 
in the spring of 1838. It was thought by some that he under- 
took the profession reluctantly, but such was his ardor in his 
new pursuit that in three months he was obliged to give him- 
self a vacation in which to recuperate. He was admitted to 
practice in 1840. At his examination, in the presence of the 
Supreme Judges, a question, mooted among the lawyers of 
that day, was asked him, concerning certain estates in tail 
in Ohio. His answer was accepted as the solution of it. To 
his grief and disgust, not another was put to him, and he 
was obliged to sit through the torture of three or four other 
young men under the pitiless queries of the committee, and 
was not permitted to correct their blunders. He had almost 
memorized the first volume of Chitty’s “Pleadings,” in 
which he found his profit through all his professional life. 
His legal curriculum also embraced, among other books, 
Buller’s ‘‘Nisi Prius,” and Bacon’s ‘Abridgment.” He 
found for the first time, in Governor Ford's office, Shakes- 
peare’s, Scott's, and Irving’s works, and Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations,” all of which he found time to read. He also 
made himself felt as a political speaker in the Harrison 
campaign of 1840. Three weeks after his admission to the 
bar the Whig county convention nominated him for the of- 
fice of Prosecuting Attorney, and he was duly elected. His 
predecessor and competitor, O. P. Brown, held the office by 
appointment until his successor should be elected and quali- 
fied. At aterm of court immediately following his election, 
he appeared, to enter upon the duties of his office, when 
it was objected that to qualify him he must be commis- 
sioned by the Governor of the State. The statute was silent 
on that point. The matter was argued at length by the 
older lawyers of the opposing parties, before the Democratic 
associates, Wright, Brackett, and Bosley, and decided 
against the prosecutor elect. Mr. Riddle then arose in his 
own behalf, and in a brief speech, brought out a new point— 
that the clerk of the Court was the returning officer, and 
the Governor could alone be informed of the election by the 
clerk's certificate. Mr. Riddle exhibited that certificate to 
the court which appointed the clerk, but which decided that 
it could not see it, and must wait to be told by the Governor 
what the certificate was. The point was brought out so 
broadly, and made to look so absurdly ridiculous, that the 
whole bar and crowded court-house burst into a shout of 
laughter, in which the court joined, though adhering to its 
decision. The applause and congratulations from the old 
lawyers quite compensated the young advocate for the delay 
of his office. In the intervening time he devoted himself 
wholly to criminal law, and at the ensuing term of court, 
upon entering his office, he met with a decidedly brilliant 
success. He received convictions in several important cases, 
losing but one verdict, and was complimented by Judge 
Willey from the bench, as the youngest and ablest prose- 
cuting attorney in his circuit. At this time quite all the prac- 
tice before Justices of the Peace in Geauga County was in 
the hands of the “‘irregulars,” among whom David T. 
Bruce and Dr. Thrasher were most famous. At the com- 
mencement of his law studies, young Riddle was called to try 
cases before the magistrates, and in a few months his prac- 
tice in these courts was quite extensive; it increased until his 
admission to the bar, and was not limited to Geauga County. 
Popular estimate of him was flattering and rapidly extending, 
and the region often rung with stories of his contests with 
Bruce and Thrasher. At this time, also, all the business of 


the counties of Geauga and Lake was in the hands of the 
Painesville lawyers. Mr. Riddle now formed, in Chardon, a 
partnership with the late Alfred Phelps, a good lawyer, a 
man of fine culture, but of exclusive manners, and without 
confidence in himself as an advocate. His business was ex- 
clusively on the chancery and probate sides of the court. 
Into the new firm Mr. Riddle could bring little save his ability 
and determination to succeed. He had not a law-book, 
not a dollar of money, hardly a decent outfit of cloth- 
ing. He was twice re-elected Prosecuting Attorney, serv- 
ing a term of six years, at the end of which time he was 
engaged in nearly every case tried at Chardon, and had 
quite a practice in Lake County. Among the prosecutions 
conducted by him with much credit, were the cases of Britton 
for murder, and Dr. Meyers for horse stealing. Mr. Riddle 
was an ardent Whig of the Giddings class. Long before 
1848 he was noted for bitter philippics against slavery. Upon 
the nomination of General.Taylor, he issued the first call for 
a mass-meeting at Chardon, which inaugurated the “Free- 
soil” party of Ohio. Leading men came from the surround- 
ing counties; they were timid and hesitating, and attempted 
to control the large gathering in the interest of conservatism. 
After two or three hours of cold counsel, Mr. Riddle took 
the floor, and ere he left it, at the end of a half-hour, the 
tide which was to overwhelm the Whig party of Ohio 
had swept in. The convention unanimously declared against 
Taylor, and was immediately followed by similar conven- 
tions in all the Reserve counties. The Whig party did not 
disappear, even on the Reserve. It bolted in a mass. 
Geauga and Trumbull Counties at that time comprised a leg- 
islative district, and the Whig conventions of both counties 
nominated Mr. Riddle for the House, with Isaac Lee, of 
Trumbull, as his colleague. These nominations were fol- 
lowed by others from the new Free-soil party. That was a 
memorable year in the history of Ohio, for the revolutionary 
attempt on the part of the Democracy to overturn the exist- 
ing government and seize the State. The immediate pretext 
was the effort of the Whigs to divide Hamilton County, 
thereby gaining from a part of it a Whig district with two 
Representatives and a Senator. To prevent the passage of 
the bill, the Democratic Senators seceded, whereupon the 
Whigs managed to pass the bill in the House by resolution, 
and declared it a law. The Democrats then called a State 
convention, declared the law void, appointed a committee of 
safety, and perpetrated an unusual amount of other folly. 
The election was close. The presence of the Free-soil 
party prevented either of the old ones from securing a ma- 
jority in either House. At the opening of the ensuing ses- 
sion the Democrats mustered their forces, entered the hall” of 
the House at an early hour, swore in all their members, and 
organized themselved as a House. The Whigs also made 
their way in, and extemporized a House of their own, Of 
the eight Free-soil members, three joined the Whigs and 
three allied themselves with the Democrats, thus at once los- 
ing the force of a separate body large enough to control. In 
this state of confusion, Mr. Riddle entered the hall with Mr. 
Lee; Mr. Riddle addressed the Democratic Speaker, and they 
were sworn in. Upon application, Mr. Riddle, also, was en- 
rolled in the Whig House, and in the confusion and disorgan- 
ization which prevailed during the following five weeks, he 
was the only member recognized hy both sides, and he alone 
was permitted to address the fragments of Houses. After a 
day or two of excitement, the Free-soilers were enabled to 
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harmonize, and Mr. Riddle presented to the two Houses 
their propositions for reorganization. It was received with 
yells, hisses, and groans, by the Democrats, and with ap- 
plause by the Whigs. Mr. Riddle attempted to address the 
mobs, and the Democrats tried to prevent it by renewed up- 
roar. They soon came to a better understanding of the 
spirit and temper of the man before them. He delivered his 
speech, which has been accredited as among the first efforts 
of the kind made in the Ohio House, and which familiarized 
the State and country with his name. The House was finally 
organized on the basis of the Free-soil proposition, and in all 
matters where the Whigs and Free-soilers acted together dur- 
ing that session, Mr. Riddle was their acknowledged leader. 
It was through his efforts that while there were elected a 
Democratic Speaker and a Free-soil Clerk, the Whigs were 
awarded the Sergeant-at-arms; while the Judges elected ac- 
corded with the political majority of the counties and circuits 
for which they were chosen. Among the speeches delivered 
by Mr. Riddle during the session, those on the repeal of 
the division of Hamilton County, and the so-called “ Bal- 
ance of Power,’ commanded much attention. Though de- 
testing Mr. Chase, the Whigs preferred that the Democrats 
should elect him to the Senate to helping the Free-soilers 
elect Mr. Giddings; accordingly Mr. Chase became a Sen- 
ator. Notwithstanding Mr. Riddle had obtained for the 
Whigs what they could not for themselves, and though cer- 
tain it was that by his personal influence with the Free-soilers 
was secured the small majority which made his old tutor 
and friend Governor of Ohio, the Whigs of Geauga were 
completely alienated from him. Peter Hitchcock, Jr., was 
nominated for the House, and Governor Ford made speeches 
in the canvass against Mr. Riddle. Personally, Mr. Riddle 
was popular with the Democrats, and during this year their 
conventions nominated him for the House. Mr. Riddle was 
the only Free-soiler re-elected, and by a majority largely in 
excess of the entire Democratic vote. When the Legisla- 
ture reassembled, the parties were found to be nearly bal- 
anced again. The Free-soilers presented Mr. Riddle’s name 
for Speaker; the Whigs withdrew their candidate in his 
favor, but he was defeated by the treachery of Spelman, 
Free-soiler from Summit County, who voted for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Leiter, so as to secure the election of Stan- 
ley Matthews as Clerk of the House. Mr. Riddle was de- 
feated by ove vote; Mr. Stanley Matthews by a large majority. 
During the session the office of Secretary of State was 
offered to Mr. Riddle, which he declined. He introduced 
and carried through a bill for a Constitutional Convention, 
and on his return home was pressed to accept a seat in the 
convention, irrespective of party; this, also, he declined. It 
is not too much to say that at this time he was regarded 
as quite the most promising man of his age in the State, 
and was thought to possess talents and address of the kind 
needed to insure success. Seemingly, the inclination of his 
mind was not in the direction of politics. 
with a resolve to owe no distinction which he might achieve 
to mere official position. Whatever might be the estimate 
of friends of his ability to win popular place, he had learned 
by a short and unpleasant experience that he was unfitted 
to enjoy it. His health had been for many years greatly 
impaired, and it was feared that it would be unequal to the 
severe strain he imposed upon himself. In January, 1845, 
he married Caroline, eldest daughter of the late Judge 
Avery, of Chardon, a young lady of rare grace of figure and 
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of strong, sweet traits of character. With his wife and chil- 
dren he took up his residence in Cleveland in the spring of 
1850, where he formed a partnership with the late Samuel 
Williamson, a lawyer of position and acknowledged ability, 
and determined to dedicate himself purely to his profession. 
It may be admitted that the branch of the law to which Mr. 
Riddle most devoted himself, though not from choice, is 
better calculated to win a paragraph in a newspaper, than to 
command the attention of a banker, commission merchant, 
or railroad king with an important commercial case. The 
criminal lawyer may find it pleasant to have a reputation for 
making eloquent, witty, or pathetic addresses; men of busi- 
ness sometimes go to hear such performances, but they sel- 
dom give general or even special retainers to such advocates, 
unless they happen on the wrong side of a desperate case. 
Upon his removal to Cleveland, Mr. Riddle took Mr. A. H. 
Thrasher into the Chardon firm, extended engagements into 
Lorain and other counties, and made his first appearance in 
the criminal court at Cleveland for lack of civil business, 
where he was soon largely engaged. His most important 
case of this date was the trial of Brooks, a man who placed 
obstructions upon the track of the Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Railroad, which led to the death of the engineer and injury 
to several others. Mr. Riddle defended Brooks, who, after a 
protracted trial, was convicted of murder in the second de- 
gree. The prosecution was conducted by the late F. T. 
Backus. Mr. Riddle’s defense placed him among the best 
criminal lawyers and advocates of Ohio. His partner, Mr. 
Williamson, a very able man, was of singularly retiring 
manners and habits. A year or two later he was elected 
Prosecuting Attorney, that the county might have the serv- 
ices of his partner as prosecutor; the preparation of indict- 
ments and trial of cases mainly devolving upon Mr. Riddle, 
who succeeded Mr. Williamson at the end of his term. Mr. 
Riddle declined re-election. He adopted as rules of 
official conduct never to prosecute a doubtful case, and never 
to prosecute a man of whose guilt he himself had doubt, 
even though certain of convicting him. Such was the public 
confidence in him that no complaint was ever made of his 
conduct of the State’s cases under these rules. Conviction 
was generally looked for when he put a man on trial, unless, 
as sometimes happened, the evidence induced him to aban- 
don the case. Of the fifty last cases for various felonies 
tried by him, the record shows forty-seven convictions. 
Among the much-talked-of cases prosecuted by him were 
Parks, for the murder of Beatson, removed from Summit to 
Cuyahoga County; of Cameron, Stead, and others, for the 
purchase of property and payment for it in counterfeit 
money. Mrs. Stead, disguised as a man, made the purchase, 
paid the money, and sold the property to a third person. 
Mr. Riddle prosecuted the whole party, though long baffled 
by the disguise of Mrs. Stead, who was called Brown, and 
could not be found, of course. The public were much 
shocked at Cameron’s arrest, as he was not present at either 
sale. He was a young lawyer, was on pleasant terms with 
the State’s attorney, and but a little while before had bor- 
rowed from the latter “Story on Sales.’”’ When the book 
was returned, it was discovered that a certain leaf had been 
turned down and a certain passage marked, which to a quick 
eye revealed his complicity in the matter by discovering the 
law relied on, and the lawyer who advised the mode of pur- 
chase and transfer. The scheme was to rob the owner of 
his property and place it in the hands of the third party in 
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such a way as to make his title legal, although he actually 
paid nothing for it. When Mr. Riddle penetrated the dis- 


-guise of the person who made the purchase, discovering | 


Cameron's mistress in Mrs. Stead, the evidence was complete. 
The Cleveland bar generally, including Andrews & Spaul- 
ding, volunteered in Cameron’s defense. All the accused 
were convicted, however, though Cameron managed to escape 
out of the country. Later, Mr. Riddle secured the pardon of 
Mrs. Stead, whose career was one of sad romance. _ Another 
case of note in these years was the Cole seduction and breach 
of promise case, at Painesville—a strange, tragic affair, which 
Mr. Riddle closed for the plaintiff, in reply to Mason, of 
‘Cleveland, and Sherman, of Ashtabula. Also the case of 
Chamberlin vs. Sherman—a breach of promise trial in 
Geauga County. Chamberlin, a designing man, arranged .a 
marriage between his daughter of nineteen and Sherman, a 
well-to-do farmer of seventy. On the morning of the wed- 
ding-day, Sherman's friends rescued and carried him from 
Parkman to Claridon, where the same day they married him 
to a respectable middle-aged widow. Hon. John Hutchins 
and others were for the plaintiff, Riddle & Thrasher for the 
defense. It was legally a question of damages, and the old 
man was rich. The promise and breach of it were confessed. 
The case seemed to have been invented for Mr. Riddle, its 
conditions being so exactly to his liking and capacity. While 
addressing the jury, Hitchcock on the bench strove in vain to 
stem or to break the tide of sarcasm, ridicule, and wit that over- 
whelmed the plaintiff's case. The girl was out of court; the 
father, the defendant, and his wife were present; the old 
man propped up in an arm-chair. Hutchins and the judge 
did what they might, but a general verdict was returned for 
the defendant. The court offered to set it aside, but the 
plaintiff would not go to another jury. The justly celebrated 
“Oberlin Rescue Case,’”’ before the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio, occurred in the lat- 
ter of these years. John, one of the most abject of the 
black race, fled from his master in Kentucky, and, as many 
of his race before had done, found refuge in Oberlin. Armed 
with a power of attorney, one Jennings, of Kentucky, se- 
cured a United States marshal in Ohio with a warrant under 
the slave act, for John’s apprehension. Instead of openly 
arresting him, they stole into the neighborhood, had John 
decoyed and betrayed into their hands, and fled with him to 
Wellington. The alarm was given, and Oberlin rushed to 
the rescue. John was recaptured and sent to Canada. . Pro- 
fessor Peck, Ralph Plumb, and some twenty others were in- 
dicted, and put on trial at Cleveland, in April, 1859. The 
indicted put the case entirely in Mr. Riddle’s care, with au- 
thority to take to his aid any of the bar whom he might 
choose. The parties were tried separately. The District 
Attorney, George W. Belden, was assisted by Hon. George 
Bliss, both prominent Democratic lawyers. In the first trial, 
that of Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Riddle was assisted by R. P. 
Spalding, F. T. Backus, and S. O. Griswold. The trial 
produced great excitement in Ohio, and through the North 
generally. Mr. Riddle’s argument occupied two days. Por- 
tions of it provoked great applause, the District Attorney de- 
manding that the court-room be cleared. Dan Rhodes, a 
cousin of S. A. Douglas, himself a prominent Democrat and 
wit, wept profusely during portions of the speech, and ex- 
cused his emotion by saying that “it was all he could do 
for Riddle.” There were none but Democrats on the jury; 
they of course convicted the prisoner, the verdict surprising 
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nobody. Bushnell's conviction was followed by that of 
Charles Langston. Both prisoners were sentenced, and the 
court adjourned. Their advocate took the case to the State 
Supreme Court, and Judge Scott allowed a writ of habeas 
corpus in the cases of Bushnell and Langston; the marshal 
attached the record of conviction to his returns, and thus the 
whole case was under review. It was heard before the 
whole bench, and argued at length by Mr. Riddle and 
Attorney-general Walcutt for the relators, Judge Swayne, now 
of the United States Supreme Court, appearing with Mr. 
Belden for the United States. The court decided, two for a 
discharge, and three for upholding the law. The defense 
The grand jury of Lorain County 
indicted the Kentuckians, marshal and posse, for kidnap- 
ing, under the Ohio statute, and they were arrested. This 
changed the complexion of affairs. Able counsel from Ken- 
tucky held an interview at Cleveland with Mr. Riddle and 
his associates to learn their purpose. They were frankly 
told that it was designed to force the United States to aban- 
don further prosecution of the “rescuers,” and to liberate 
those already convicted. “Don’t you know,’ demanded 
Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, ‘that John was a slave, and that 
his pursuers had a right, under the United States laws, to 
take him by any means they chose?’ ‘TI know all that,” 
was Riddle’s answer; “but don’t you know that although 
John was a slave, you can’t identify the man you captured 
as John the slave? He is beyond your reach now, and 
you have not a witness in the world by whom you can 
prove that he was the slave. Your gang, instead of executing 
their warrant like men, kidnaped the boy as thieves; and 
as kidnapers they shall be tried, convicted, and sent to the 
penitentiary, unless these men are liberated.”” The Ken- 
tuckians went on to Lorain, where, by the temper of the 
people, they found that this threat would certainly be ex- 
ecuted, and, humiliating as it was to Slavocracy, the terms 
were acceded to, and further prosecution of the cases was 
abandoned. The “ Rescuers,’’ who for months had been in _- 
jail, returned home to hold a grand ovation, at which it is 
fair to imagine their chosen advocate as the principal figure. 
The well-known Judge Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, 
was at the time United States Attorney-general, and in the 
event of a decision by the Ohio Supreme Court adverse to 
the fugitive-slave act, there was great peril of a collision be- 
tween the two governments. Salmon P. Chase was then 
Governor of Ohio, and, at his request, the Attorney-general 
of the State appeared with Mr. Riddle. Had the “ Rescuers” 
been liberated by the Supreme Court of Ohio, the ultimate 
result was beyond human forecast. Some years afterwards 
Judge Black and Mr. Riddle sat face to face at a dinner 
table in Washington. Judge Black was indulging in rem- 
iniscences of that time, and with his usual force was setting 
forth the peril and the means which he had prepared to 
meet it. He went on to speak of a lawyer of Ohio, by the 
name of Riddle, who, he said, had been instrumental in 
bringing about this dangerous state of things, and whom he 
would like to see, and hear what he had to say for himself, 
A gentleman at Judge Black’s side told him that the author 
of that mischief was the person who then sat before him. 
The Judge looked in amazement at the smiling and still 
youthful face opposite him. ‘What did you intend to do 
by your ee ?” he asked. “To secure the acquittal of 
my clients,” was the reply. “Did you not know that you 
were imperiling the peace and integrity of the government?” 
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“If the Supreme Court had decided your slave law to be 
unconstitutional,” said Mr, Riddle, in reply, “it would not 
have been the law of Ohio. If, then, you should have sought 
to enforce as law that which was not law, the responsibility 
would have rested with you. I confess, Judge, that the idea 
of precipitating over that act of Congress a collision between 
Ohio, under Chase, and the United States, under Buchanan 
and his Attorney-general, did occur to me as a thing not to 
be shunned. It might have hastened the present war, when 
the South would have’ been as little prepared as the North 
was.” A spirited discussion followed, which was the begin- 
ning of a warm friendship. Judge Black had already seen 
an argument of Mr. Riddle’s, in the case of ‘“‘Ohio ws. Cole,” 
of which he expressed much admiration. A year after their 
encounter he wrote to Mr. Riddle to form a law partnership 
with himself in Washington, which would have been ac- 
cepted but for the fact that Judge Black did not then intend 
to reside in Washington. His declared wish was that his 
young son, Chauncey, might be trained to jury practice by 
Mr. Riddle. The Judge often declared Mr. Riddle’s novels 
the best American novels written. The case of Cole just al- 
luded to was one of much temporary notoriety, both for the 
atrocity of the murder, if murder it was, of a wife to make 
way for a mistress, and for the ability of the counsel em- 
ployed in the trials. The first was in Geauga; the court, 
believing in the defendant’s innocence, changed the venue 
to Ashtabula, where a capital conviction was never obtained 
in any case. R. P. Ranney, Sherman, and Thrasher made 
the defense, Mr. Riddle conducting the prosecution. His re- 
ply, following the arguments of Sherman and Ranney, was 
conceded to be the most brilliant ever delivered in that re- 
gion, was reported at length, and widely read. Although 
the jury acquitted Cole, the people condemned him, and he 
fled the country in fear of an execution of the popular judg- 
ment. In 1858, Mr. Riddle had been talked of for Con- 
gress; but he declined to canvass in opposition to his personal 
friend, Edward Wade. In 1860 the popular manifestations 
for a change were so decided that he made an active can- 
vass. The contest was for the nomination. His most for- 
midable competitor was Hon. F. T. Backus. He was a few 
years Mr. Riddle’s senior, was able and popular, was sus- 
tained by the powerful and wealthy conservative wing of 
the Republican party, and by the open partisanship of the 
Cleveland Herald, the Leader remaining neutral. A more 
high-minded and honorable canvass could not have been 
made where all parties were so warmly interested, and, 
though Mr. Riddle was the successful candidate, both gentle- 
men remained, as they had before been, warm personal 
friends. Mr. Riddle’s district was then composed of Cuya- 
hoga, Lake, and Geauga Counties. In July, 1861, he took 
his seat at the extra session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
called to meet and devise measures to overcome the Rebel- 
lion. It may be observed that in American history no time 
has ever occurred when it was so impossible for a new man 
to make a reputation as during the Thirty-seventh Congress. 
The executive was the whole government. The legislative 
merely went to swell the arm and augment its force and 
power. Fame crowned the brows of the soldier; the legis- 
lator was not named. Had there been peace, the time was 
past when a name could be made by a single speech, or a 
reputation in one Congress. Mr. Riddle was one of the few 
who early predicted that the rebels would fight. He was 
among the first to enlist, though his exceedingly delicate 
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health unfitted him for a soldier’s life; but he would have 
gone forward had his company and regiment been sent to 
the field before the convening of the House. Much of his 
time and all of his spare means were devoted towards equip- 
ping and caring for the soldiers, and in Washington he was 
conspicuous for his faithful attention to them and their wants. 
Of six nephews old enough to bear arms, all entered; one 
lost his life and four fought the war through. Mr. Riddle was 
largely instrumental in raising the Seventh and Forty-first 
Ohio Regiments, and in securing General Hazen to command 
the latter. He also procured an order for a battery, and 
aided in raising it, which went with the Forty-first to the field. 
The first Union flag raised over the capitol at Nashville 
was that presented to the Forty-first Regiment by his eld- 
est daughter. Of Mr. Riddle’s Congressional career, it 
may be said that he was most fortunate in winning the re- 
spect and confidence of his fellows. He made it a rule to 
be always in his seat, and there to do nothing but attend to 
the business of the House. ' His chair fell in the midst of the 
leaders, who, in the pressure of numerous calls, were wont 
to refer to him to know the state of the pending question. 
At the assembling of this Congress there was but one party 
in fact or name, and in the House there were not more than 
thirty members who may be said to have had decided con- 
victions. There was no caucus and no nomination for 
Speaker or other officers of the House. Mr. Riddle, with 
many of the radical Republicans, voted for Frank Blair for 
Speaker. Galusha A. Grow was elected, and rewarded Mr. 
Riddle with the tail-end of two unimportant committees, 
although they became fast friends. At the extra session Mr. 
Crittenden, who had been transferred to the House from the 
Senate, introduced his famous slavery-saving joint resolution, 
which became at once, and so long remained, a stumbling- 
block. It specifically declared the objects of the war, which 
were in no event to subvert slavery. On that proposition, 
will it now be believed that there were dut two votes in the 
negative— Fohn F. Potter, of Wisconsin, and A. G. Riddle,» 
of Ohio? Their isolation upon this important matter led to 
a fast friendship between them. Afterwards, when it was 
intimated to Mr. Riddle from the State Department that he 
might be appointed Consul-general to Canada—an office 
which would then, in 1864, have been very acceptable to 
him—upon ascertaining that Mr* Potter very much desired 
the place, Mr. Riddle promptly withdrew, and urged the ap- 
pointment of his friend, to whom it was given. Mr. Riddle 
first attracted the attention of the House in the somewhat 
celebrated election case of Butler vs. Lehman. Both men 
were from Philadelphia. Lehman, a Democrat, was the sit- 
ting member. Butler, a leading Republican, contested his 
seat. The majority of the committee reported in Butler’s 
favor, one Republican uniting with the Democrats in a mi- 
nority report. Mr. Riddle made a thorough study of the 
case, and became convinced that Butler’s claim rested in 
pure, but ingenious fraud. The case was opened by Dawes, 
chairman of the committee, and but feebly replied to on the 
part of Lehman. The Democrats had no hope of his retain- 
ing his seat, and made but a slender effort for him. It was 
a case for an advocate, and Mr. Riddle came to Lehman’s 
rescue. His first words took the ear of the House. Mem- 
bers gathered about him—among others, the venerable Crit- 
tenden, and Wickliffe, of Kentucky—and Lehman, who had 
never remarked his advocate save as one of a common 
herd; stood before and as near as possible to him, with tears 
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running unheeded from his eyes. This speech of forty min- 
utes presented a totally new aspect of the case. Sedgwick, 
a noted Republican lawyer, of New York, followed in a 
speech on the same side. The debate ran three days, with 
another speech from Mr. Riddle, when the vote was taken, 
resulting in a majority of one for Lehman, who proved a 
sincere supporter of the Union cause. Mr. Riddle took a 
leading position in the contested election case of Upton, of 
Virginia. Mr. Upton was one of the few Republicans of the 
northern part of his State who, while their Democratic neigh- 
bors were seceding, cast about a dozen votes for him for 
Congress, no one else being a candidate and no other votes 
being cast. The Democrats opposed him on account of his 
known anti-slavery views, and the committee reported unan- 
imously against him on the ground of a paucity of votes. Mr. 
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case. Mr. Riddle’s argument was considered very original 
and ingenious, and on the vote, he was sustained by more 
than fifty of the ablest Republicans of the House. His lead- 
ing idea put forth was that the voters were the agents of a 
district to put it in official relations with Congress. That all 
men, women, and children, and all possible interests, were 
the real constituency of a district. That no conspiracy of 
the voting agents, short of absolute unanimity, should be 
permitted to prevent these dozen voters and their interests 
from representation in the House; that one vote, cast as 
near in accordance with the law as one man could do it, 
was competent to elect, inasmuch as the law was silent as 
to the number of votes requisite. No one attempted to re- 
ply to this position. Mr. Riddle’s first set speech upon the 
great question of slavery was made in January, 1862. Its 
chief purpose was to urge the arming of the slaves as sol- 
diers, and, in point of time, was the first utterance of the kind 
on the subject. Incidentally he discussed their relation as 
subjects of the United States, under the Constitution; that, 
while under the State governments they might be treated as 
slaves, they were also subjects of the national government, 
owed it allegiance, and were entitled to its protection; that 
the United States was lord paramount, and could permit no 
inferior power to come between it and its subjects. Judge 
Thomas, of Massachusetts, said the view was startling; that 
it would overturn slavery, and he knew of no reply to it. 
Members at once subscribed for an immense edition of it, 
though some of them, when the glow of its delivery had 
passed, were doubtful of the propriety of circulating it. Mr. 
Riddle’s argument on the bill to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was made the subject of a hopeful and 
able article by Horace Greeley in the Judependent. Who- 
ever reads his speech in favor of striking out the legal ten- 
der clause in the bill authorizing the issue of the first one 
hundred millions of national currency, will see how little ad- 
vance has since been made on that subject. The speech on 
the ship-canal bill gave great umbrage to the Pennsylvanians, 
and Moorhead was put forward with a terse little written 
speech prepared for him, to assail him. Mr. Riddle replied 
in a way that brought down the House, and congratulations 
from all parts of it. Isaac N. Arnold, of Chicago, and him- 
self were the only avowed, outspoken friends of President 
Lincoln in the House at the end of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress; and Mr. Riddle’s speech, delivered on the last night 
of the session, and devoted to the conduct of members 
towards the President, and in review of current events, was 
made a leading campaign document in Ohio and elsewhere 
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during the ensuing canvass. Among other of Mr, Riddle’s 
Congressional speeches may be mentioned the eulogies on 
Senators Baker and Pearce—the last at the request of the 
Maryland delegation, radical though he was, and slavehold- 
ers as were they. The first battle of Bull Run must be re- 
garded as fatal to Mr. Riddle’s Congressional career. It was 
known that when a battle was fought he intended to go into 
it with the “ Cleveland Grays,”’ then in one of the First Ohio 
three-months regiments. His party did not reach the neigh- 
borhood, though pushing on with all expedition, till the battle 
had begun. He made his way into the field, and was under 
fire, but did not reach his friends. In the stampede, com- 
mencing in the rear of the army and extending to the field, 
he was not carried back, but made his way to where his 
Washington party were halted. This was in the gorge at 
Cub’s Run, in the rear of the field, where carriages, army- 
wagons, fleeing soldiers, and frightened citizens were at a 
stand-still. In this sé/ée, Mr. Riddle rescued from under 
the horses’ hoofs a little drummer boy, who, together with a 
hapless and: hatless New York soldier, had places in his car- 
riage with his party, and where they were amply cared for 
by all. Just when they were under way, a man wearing a 
major’s straps, swordless, and seemingly distraught with fear, 
but otherwise sound and unharmed, got upon the carriage, 
and insisted on entering it. The vehicle was overloaded 
already. The officer’s abject condition excited disgust in 
the minds of all. Mr. Riddle denounced him as a coward, 
threatened to shoot him, and finally pushed him from the 
step where he was standing. At Centreville the herdsmen 
were observed gathering up the beef cattle and driving 
them toward the Potomac for safety, though about them lay 
the left wing of the army, which had not been engaged, 
and which was entirely fresh. .From here the road was 
thick with abandoned muskets, provisions, ammunition, etc. 
Mr. Riddle gathered and carried along at least a half 
dozen bright, new muskets, many of which were loaded. 
His carriage was in company with another containing Sen- 
ators Wade and Chandler, Brown, the Sergeant-at-arms of 
the Senate, and a Major Eaton. When two miles west of 
Fairfax Court-house, the whole party, well armed, halted, 
formed across the highway, stopped and held back the tide 
of runaways, to the number of several hundred, till a regi- 
ment, on its way to the field, came to their relief. In this 
méelée one of Senator Wade’s party—Major Eaton—was 
severely wounded by a shot from a revolver. At Fairfax 
Mr. Riddle delivered the arms he had picked up to an of- 
ficer, who promised that they should see service, and made 
his way leisurely back to Washington. On his return to the 
capital Mr. Riddle wrote a hurried but very graphic account 
of the affair to Mrs. Riddle. Written as it was after so fa- 
tiguing and exciting an experience, and a his family, the letter 
was one.of much freedom of word and description. From the 
family it was sent to a friend to read. It fellinto the hands of 
a sub-editor of the Leader, who, without consulting his chief, 
selected the most striking passages and printed them. It is 
proper to say here that the editors of the Leader and Herald 
were rival candidates for the Cleveland post-office. The 
Leader had never received any party patronage, and Mr. 
Riddle, though under no obligations to the Leader, recom- 
mended its editor for the place, which course, it isipeciane 
unnecessary to say, did not commend itself, nor him, to the 
Steno: ee of Mr. Riddle’s letter which appeared 

e seized upon by the Aera/d, and a ma- 
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lignant ingenuity tortured and twisted them into a most 
effective instrument with which to assail the absent man. 
Naturally enough, the public mind at the time was in a most 
feverish condition. Those who were not then in the district 
can never be made to comprehend the success of these as- 
saults. Mr. Riddle’s friends even seemed to have been 
struck dumb, and never did recover the power of effective 
speech. From one of the most popular of men he became 
the most odious; and that, too, without an act or word of 
his own further than those outlined in the letter to which al- 
lusion has been made. It was never pretended that he mis- 
stated a fact; no part of his letter was questioned; but he 
was charged with various atrocities and cruelties, among 
them, of throwing a wounded soldier from his carriage, and 
leaving him to be trampled upon and die in the road. He 
was burned, hanged, and drowned in effigy, in various parts 
of the district. Friends wrote him not to return to Cleve- 
land; or, if he did, to keep aloof from public places. This, 
of course, was not in accord with his own temper. On his 
return, he was at pains to present himself at the most fre- 
quented points, especially in the neighborhood of the Herald 
office, but no word or whisper of disrespect fell upon his 
ears. It was well known that he was not a man to be as- 
sailed in that manner. Mr. Riddle made a calm and tem- 
perate statement of the occurrences of the 21st of July, 
1862, and his connection with them, which was published 
both in the Ohio and in many of the Eastern papers, the New 
York Zimes pronouncing it the best account of the battle 
then given. The /era/d continued its war upon him, how- 
ever, during the remainder of his Congressional term—vari- 
ous persons even assailing his wife when they had not the 
courage to attack him. Meantime, he busied himself in 
raising and caring for volunteers, and in attention to his 
duties in Washington, making no further reply to the attacks 
of his enemies. Mr. Greeley, his warm personal friend, 
urged him, in 1862, to announce himself as an independent 
candidate for re-election, and promised him the aid of the 
Tribune in the canvass. This course would have been in 
accord with Mr. Riddle’s own wishes, but other counsels pre- 
vailed. At this time, also, the Herald clique had influence 
enough to induce the Ohio Legislature to make an important 
change in the district—detaching Geauga and annexing Sum- 
mit County. His opponents for the seat made constant and 
ingenious use of the Hera/d libels, and he was defeated in 
the convention by the defection, as was said, of his Cleve- 
land supporters; he led in the ballotings, but they were the 
first to give him up. His mistake was in not following Mr. 
. Greeley’s advice; that, and the failure to go to the defense 
of John Brown, when applied to for that purpose, may be 
regarded as two patent blunders of his life. In the latter 
matter, Mr. Riddle was absent from Cleveland when the 
message reached there, or he would: have gone at once. 
Late as it was when he reached Cleveland, he was anxious 
to start, though it was then thought impossible to reach the 
scene of the trial in time. It was found that he might have 
done so, and it has been the keenest regret of his life that 
he did not go. ‘You can not save him,” said his friend, D. 
K. Cartter, “but you can embalm his memory for history as 
no other man can.” Something of this Mr. Riddle may 
have also felt. After the close of his brief Congressional 
career, he devoted himself again to the law. He was also 
largely instrumental in bringing forward John Brough for 
Governor, in 1863. He attended the State Convention, and 
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did effective service in the Vallandigham campaign, from 
the first predicting that Vallandigham would be defeated by 
fifty thousand on the popular vote, for which declaration he 
was thought to be wildly visionary. The following autumn 
Mr. Riddle was asked to accept a consulate in Cuba, for the 
purpose of making an examination into the plans and work- 
ings of the blockade-runners—a consulate being a con- 
venient pretext. In December, 1864, he took passage to 
Nassau, and from thence to Havana, in a British steamer, 
which carried a large company of rebels and blockade-run- 
ners. Ere his departure from Cleveland, the bar unani- 
mously tendered him a public dinner, the only honor of 
the kind, it is said, ever at that time, rendered by the mem- 
bers of that body. Mr. Riddle went by way of Nassau; 
was absent until the following May, performing his mis- 
sion to the entire satisfaction of the State Department, and 
remained in its service some time after his return. He 
was the means of the capture and detention of two block- 
ade-runners, and of breaking up a well-arranged ‘and ex- 
tensive scheme, having its headquarters in New York. He 
studied Spanish rule in Cuba, and became greatly inter- 
ested in the island. He was now in a position to consider 
his own future, and leaving the Canada Consul-generalship 
to Mr. Potter, he determined to establish himself in Wash- 
ington in the practice of law. A very promising opening 
proffered itself in a firm, the leading lawyer of which had 
recently died. On consultation with Judge Black, whose offer 
of partnership was pending, this was thought to be the most 
immediately eligible, and it was accepted. His family fol- 
lowed him late the succeeding autumn. Those who knew the 
strength of Mr. Riddle’s attachments to his life-long asso- 
ciations of persons and places can imagine something of 
the effort this change cost him. The new firm, for various 
reasons, was not a success. The prosecution of claims was 
so utterly distasteful that Mr. Riddle refused to enter upon 
it, and would never attempt to ‘‘lobby” cases in Congress. 
He had the confidence of Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and was retained in many important military cases, where 
he achieved both reputation and fees. Among these were 
his defense of General Baker at Washington, and again at 
Trenton, and of General Schofield at Richmond, all of 
these being memorable cases. At Trenton Mr. Riddle was 
associated with Mr. James T. Brady, of New York, who sur- 
rendered to him the closing argument, with which, and also 
his management, Mr. Brady was so well pleased that he in- 
vited Mr. Riddle to remove to New York—a solicitation sub- 
sequently renewed with flattering assurances. Mr. Brady's 
death soon after prevented further consideration of the mat- 
ter. On his entrance to the Washington bar, Mr. Riddle was, 
and continued to be for some time, the only Republican law- 
yer in the courts of the District, and his success with juries 
soon brought him a very large practice. For a time he was 
the sole adviser and advocate of the colored race in the Dis- 
trict; seldom, however, receiving the smallest fee for his 
services. He has always retained their confidence. A word 
should be said of the celebrated ‘“‘Safe Burglary” case, in 
some respects the most remarkable that has ever occurred in 
this country. A strong combination of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia were prosecuting its government before 
a joint committee of both houses of Congress. A conspiracy, 
originating with persons near the President of the nation, was 
formed to charge the crime of burglary and larceny on the 
leader of these citizens in such a way as to cause belief that 
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it was done to aid the prosecution. The safe in the office of 
the United States District Attorney was prepared, the office 
broken open, the safe blown with gunpowder, the contents 
carried for delivery to the leader’s house, as prearranged, 
and only failed of being received there from sheer inability 
to awaken his household. Though the plot was most ingen- 
ious, through its failure at the last its managers were com- 
pelled to prosecute their own tools. The assistant District 
Attorney fell under suspicion for his dilatory proceedings 


and other causes. Congress investigated the affair, abolished. 


the District government, and sent its evidence as to this crime 
to the Attorney-general. He was thus compelled to notice 
the case, and the office of the District Attorney, the head- 
quarters of the plotters and scene of their workings, was set 
aside. Mr. Riddle at this time was absent among the White 
Mountains. There was not, nor could there be, any suspicion 
of his ever having been connected with any ring, and the 
Attorney-general knew and trusted him. It was also said 
that the person most suspected desired Mr. Riddle’s appoint- 
ment in charge of the case. This person and Mr. Riddle 
were warm friends, and no doubt there was an impression 
that, influenced by this friendship, Mr. Riddle would save the 
other from any penalty attached to his complicity in the mat- 
ter. In any event, whatever the influence that placed the 
case in Mr. Riddle’s hands, or whatever the expectations 
formed of his treatment of it, certain it is that he refused to 
convict the poor tools in jail, The whole case was taken up 
anew, and investigated before the grand jury in all its bear- 
ings. Mr. Riddle soon found that he was without support 


from any quarter, the “‘ring”’ having influence in every direc-. 


tion. The Washington detectives were spies upon him, and 
he could secure no aid from the United States officers in New 
York or New Jersey. When the indictments were found, 
the Washington Republican press opened upon him person- 
ally, and pursued him throughout the trial. It was notorious 
that the jury was “packed” to acquit; yet the force and 
vigor of the prosecution made the certainty of the guilt of the 
accused so clear, that three or four of them stood steadily for 
conviction. After the trial, Mr. Riddle made an arrange- 
ment with the chief executor of the conspiracy, by which a 
confession of the whole affair was to be made to him. At 
this time, when he had no doubt of the surety that the really 
guilty ones would be brought to justice, he was suddenly dis- 
missed out of the cases, which for a time were ended. Within 
eighteen months this same chief executor and a subordi- 
nate made full statements of .all the facts of the case. This 
confession proved the accuracy of Mr. Riddle’s theory from 
circumstantial evidence to the minutest detail. This case 
had to be reviewed on the trial of Babcock, who was now 
indicted with another for the crime. This chief and subordi- 
nate were the principal witnesses, but as they had severally 
sworn to the opposite facts three separate times, hirelings as 
they were, thoughtful men, who had no doubt of Babcock’s 
guilt, acquiesced in his acquittal. At the latest moment Mr. 
Riddle was appointed to try this case also, and was leading 
counsel. The prosecution of the “Safe Burglary” case was 
fatal to every man towards whom the carefully prepared and 
justly used evidence directed suspicion; they were marked 
and ruined men. It was, to some degree, an unfortunate af- 
fair also for the man who conducted the prosecution. 
secret and wide ramifications of the “ring” conspiracy em- 
braced a large number of influential men, who dared not 
openly confess to cause of enmity towards him, but who were 
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enabled seriously to interefere with his private practice. The 
mind of the President was poisoned against him, of which 
fact an evidence may be cited. The Postmaster-general, Mr. 
Jewell, wished Mr. Riddle to prosecute certain parties for 
fraud in the Post-office Department, but was not permitted 
to retain him in the cases; and in various ways has he 
been made to feel the persistent influence of secret, and be- 
cause secret, powerful enemies.* As will ‘be seen in the re- 
ports of the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Riddle 
is often before that tribunal, and few are accorded a more at- 
tentive hearing. Mr. Riddle is the authority for the state- 
ment that he never volunteered a speech, and never but once 
volunteered as counsel. It is his idea that ‘‘a lawyer, like a 
woman, should wait to be asked.’’ He has tried a hundred 
cases without a fee, but never offered himself in but one. 
This was the case of a poor black girl for the murder of her 
She was reared a slave; and 
the circumstances of her betrayal, and desertion when but 
two or three months advanced in pregnancy were heartless 
and cruel. She was a woman, and colored. The murdered 
man was well connected, and a clerk-in the Treasury De- 
partment. It was in the early years of emancipation, and 
there was an intense feeiing against the prisoner. She killed a 
white man whose conduct, in the popular opinion of the 
capital, had honored her. She had not a friend; was almost 
unknown among those of her color; no money, and of 
course no counsel or witnesses in her behalf. Mr. Riddle 
volunteered his services, and sent messengers into the inte- 
rior of Virginia, where, at much expense, he secured the at- 
tendance of witnesses. One of his daughters, with other 
ladies of Washington society, visited the poor woman in 
prison, and sat with her during her awful trial for her life. 
It was one of the first cases in which colored jurors sat—the 
jury being about equally divided, black and white. The 
trial lasted many days; excitement ran high; but the jury 
returned a verdict of acquittal. The girl Minnie and her 
child obtained a good home in a family in Boston, where, 
at last accounts, she was ‘proving herself worthy of her 
good fortune.” This was one of about forty cases of homi- 
cide in which Mr. Riddle has appeared, on one side or the 
other, in his professional life. Only one of his numerous de- 
fenses entirely failed. This last was the case of Barney 
Wood, a Union soldier, who shot a man in a drunken fury. 
In spite of every effort of his counsel in his behalf, to the 
jury and the Executive, he was convicted and hanged. Mr. 
Riddle has never since appeared in a homicide trial. In the 
case of Bolster, for murder—an earlier case—Mr. Riddle 
was retained when the prisoner was under sentence of death. 
When the retainer was forthcoming, it was found to be from 
the earnings of Boister’s mistress. It is needless to say that 
the fee was declined, though Mr. Riddle went on with the 
case. Another case—Darden, for the mtirder of McCarty— 
grew out of a feud between the two classes of Washington 
gamblers. It, of course, created much excitement among this 
peculiar class of “ gentlemen,” and Mr, Riddle was the object 
of much effusive attention from them. The liberal fee he re- 
ceived was paid by John Morrissey, though no other evi- 
dence that he was otherwise connected with the affair ever 
came to Mr. Riddle’s notice. Though much in the criminal 
courts, Mr. Riddle has always had a large civil practice, and 
stands quite as well as a commercial lawyer. Of his re- 


* The best account of this remarkable trial was written by General 
Boynton, and appeared in the Boston Law Review for April, 1877. 
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ported speeches which have received wide commendation, may 
be mentioned that delivered at the Cleveland Melodeon, on 
the death of John Brown, his eulogy of the late Secretary Stan- 
ton, and the more recent similar address to the Washington 
bar, commemorative of his friend, the late Judge Paschal. 
His unpublished speeches before the bar, on the deaths of 
Chief-justice Chase and the younger Stanton, his pupil and 
friend, are said to be fully equal to the other efforts. From the 
commencement, Mr. Riddle has been the unhesitating ad- 
vocate of the various measures for the advancement of wo- 
men, and of men as well. The progress of the race, with 
women perpetually undeveloped, he compares to the “‘ effort of 
flying with one wing.” He said that the purity of social life 
can only be attained by the complete delivery of woman into 
her own hands—which means simply the power and intelli- 
gence to take care of herself; that by nature she is less 
inclined to mercenary marriage than is man; that true mar- 
riages can never become the rule until men are compelled 
to compete for wives ; that “woman suffrage” is only a means, 
not the end. At the request of leading women in the move- 
ment he appeared before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives in support of the proposition that 
by a just construction of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Con- 
stitutional Amendments, women are entitled to vote. This 
he enlarged in the case of Mrs. Spencer, who attempted, 
and was not permitted, to vote. The argument was never, 
nor can it be, refuted. These speeches, widely circulated, 
were the arsenal from which were drawn all the weapons 
used in the affirmative of the above proposition. A passion 
for books has always been a distinguishing trait of Mr. Rid- 
dle’s, and he is an inveterate buyer of professional and mis- 
cellaneous works. He rarely reads a book through, but 
when he has mastered an author and seen the scope of his 
work, he leaves it, as he has little taste or leisure for details. 
His inclination is rather for history and biography, though 
his library gives evidence of reading in universal channels, 
including Darwin’s, Spencer’s, and Mill’s works. His first 
publication was a series of eight provisional law lectures, de- 
livered before the first graduating law class—colored stu- 
dents—of Howard University. The edition was favorably 
noticed, and received the commendations of prominent law- 
yers from all parts of the United States, His first novel, 
“Bart Ridgely,” was published in 1873, and was pronounced 
the best American novel of the year. It seems to have 
taken a permanent place in American literature, and is said 
to have been written for the most part without a thought of 
publication. As in the case of most first novels, the author 
unconsciously wrote in a good deal of himself, and of his 
experience, but there is not the slightest foundation for the 
impression that the story was an intentional autobiography. 
The hero and heroine are unquestionably creatures of pure 
fiction ; men and women, touched by the portrayal, find in the 


former their highest ideal conception of a manliness at once | 


sweet and strong. Among the numerous letters addressed 
to the author, is one from one of the foremost statesmen of 
the land, who said, ‘‘that so completely did it idealize and 
realize some of his own personal experiences, that while read- 
ing it in a railroad car, he laid his head down on the back 
of the seat before him and wept with the abandonment of a 
child.”* Many letters were also received claiming to iden- 
tify the author as the hero. One writer said that he heard 
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Mr. Riddle make the speech given in the ejectment trial of 
the story—a speech which, unfortunately for the man’s 
memory, had never an existence outside the book’s covers. 
The ensuing year appeared the “ Portrait,” also a tale of the 
“Reserve,” drawn somewhat from the author’s life in Man- 
tua. It has less redundancy than ‘‘ Bart Ridgely,” and has 
the advantage of a more ingenious plot. Although many 
readers of “Bart” were disappointed in the “Portrait,” not 
finding in it the flavor and freshness of the first, from a 
critic’s standpoint it is an advance upon the former, and the 
author is said to regard it with more favor than either of the 
others. The following year the Appletons brought out 
‘‘Alice Brand,” a story of Washington at the close of the 
war. This was received with quite as much commendation 
as the-first, and evinces more inventive power than either 
of the others, though the story, or stories, are less pleasant. 
Many readers at a distance charged the author with over- 
drawing and color of the state of things existing then at the 
capital; but intelligent residents of Washington at that day 
can identify many of the leading characters and incidents, 
and know the work to be a graphic picture of that strange 
time. Mr. Riddle’s facility for writing is very great, and is 
exercised exclusively during the minutes and hours not re- 
quired in the pursuit of a very active professional life. It may 
be said that he has never found a single entire day which he 
could devote to literary work, and as well that he has never 
neglected a matter of business for it. His capacity for dis- 
patching professional business will account for the time he 
finds for other matters. The “ Portrait’? was written within 
the limit of twenty-two days. The author's habit is to work 
out his idea mentally, or permit it to work itself out, before 
committing it to paper, and not until the whole is complete 
does he go over or correct a single page. He has also done 
much newspaper work, and furnished many short stories, all 
more or less connected with his early life, the memory of 
which has an enduring charm for him. He wrote a history 
of the townships of the County of Geauga, and nearly all 
the biographical sketches in Williams’s History of Geauga 
County, published by the Lippincotts, in 1878, except the 
sketch of himself. He has also published a volume of short 
stories, “‘The House of Ross, and Other Tales;” as also a 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Book,”’ for his two grandchildren, grand- 
nephews, and niece, both of which are highly spoken of, the 
last especially. John Burroughs pronounced that one of the 
best boys’ books he had ever seen. In 1880 he wrote a cam- 
paign life of Garfield, which, though written in fifteen days, 
was esteemed by the family and friends the most satisfac- 
tory of the biographical sketches of its distinguished subject. 
It may be mentioned that General Garfield was a regularly 
entered law student in Mr. Riddle’s Cleveland office, and 
was admitted to the bar on his certificate. It was at his re- 
quest that the life was written. It may be of interest to state 
that a sketch of Mr. Riddle was prepared by Mr. Abbott, 
editor of the Boston Literary World, and published in that 
journal some years ago. In this sketch the attempt has 
been to make a nearly colorless outline of a busy life, be- 
ginning in the obscure pathways of the woods of Northern 
Ohio, and leading finally to the nation’s capital. The popu- 


‘lar judgment of some of his work has been referred to; the 


intention has been to refrain from an overstatement of its 
favorable character. No effort of the writer has been made 
to estimate his mental or moral qualities, portray his charac- 
ter, criticise his conduct, or judge of his performances, liter- 
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ary, professional, or forensic; not a word of his person, man- 
ners, or qualities, his likes or dislikes, or how he is esteemed 
socially. Nothing has been said of him in his various rela- 
tions to public or private life. He has been before the eyes 
of men, has done much work, has met with many of the 
vicissitudes of human experience. The world must judge 
of his life and character, and assign him his place among 
the men of his generation. It is possible that in the hands 
of a master a biography of him might not be without in- 
terest, and be found to contain lessons of use to others. 
F. R. B. 

MORRISON, JOHN W., lawyer, New Lisbon, Ohio, 
was born in Franklin Township, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
April 14th, 1824. His father, James B. Morrison, was a na- 
tive of Washington County, Pennsylvania, and became a 
pioneer to Franklin Township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 
April, 1815. Among the local offices which he has held in 
the county may be mentioned that of colonel in the early 
day militia, justice of the peace, which position he occupied 
for twelve years, and coroner, which office he held four years. 
He now resides in New Lisbon, in his ninety-fifth year, in a 
remarkable state of preservation, both of body and mind. 
He married Mary Woolam, a native of Maryland, who bore 
him twelve children. She died March tgth, 1874, in her 
seventy-seventh year. John W. Morrison passed the first 
sixteen years of his life on a farm. His opportunities for 
attending school were exceedingly meager, and were all com- 
prised within the short space of two years. He is self-edu- 
cated, having, when young, diligently improved his spare 
time in private reading and study. At the age of eighteen, 
by thus improving his mind, and supporting himself by his 
own efforts, he had fitted himself for a teacher, and began 
the career of a teacher that continued nine years, he being 
thus employed for the most part in the Winter seasons. The 
other portions of the year were filled in with work, study, read- 
ing, etc., as circumstances required or permitted. By indus- 
trious, personal application, he went through a regular course 
of mathematics, and the higher English branches, receiving 
some occasional assistance in the former from the late Abijah 
McClain, of New Lisbon, and in the latter, from the late 
Hon. C. L. Vallandigham, at that time a resident of the 
same place. His first term of school was for three months 
at six dollars per month and board with the scholars, but 
afterwards his wages ran up to the highest that was paid for 
common school teaching in that vicinity. His mind was es- 
pecially adapted to close reasoning, and as a mathematician 
he stood among the best. When quite young he learned to 
speak in public at debating societies in the country under 
the direction of his father, who had considerable ability in 
that way. At the age of twenty, and while engaged in teach- 
ing, he began reading jaw, receiving some directions therein 
from Messrs. Umbstaetter & Stanton, of New Lisbon (the 
latter the late Hon. E. M. Stanton, late Secretary of War), 
but on account of failing health and means, he was soon 
compelled, for the time being, to relinquish that study. In 
1853 he was elected surveyor for Columbiana County, and 
served as such for six years. During the same time, also, he 
was county school examiner. He then resumed the study 
of law under the instruction of Messrs. Wadsworth & Orr, 
of New Lisbon, and was admitted to the bar in 1860. Prac- 
ticing for about a year in Hanover, Columbiana County, he 
opened an office in New Lisbon, where he has since resided. 
In 1862, he was elected justice of the peace, and served six 
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years, and during a portion of this time, he was also mayor 
of New Lisbon. Formerly a Democrat in politics, since 1856 
he has been quite an active Republican politician. On 
March roth, 1871, he met with a very serious railroad acci- 
dent, and in which he barely escaped with his life. The 
bones of his’ face were broken into eight pieces, his skull 
fractured, his nose broken, and his left arm severed from his 
body. By this casualty he was completely disabled for many 
months, and two years elapsed before he returned to the 
practice of his profession. He possesses fine natural abili- 
ties and great energy, pushes his legal cases with a most 
determined perseverance, and leaves nothing proper unat- 
tempted that will secure him success. He is a fluent and 
ready speaker, and when aroused in the trial of a case, 
abounds in the bitterest sarcasm, and most withering rep- 
artee. On account of these qualities he is a formidable ad- 
versary. He has been very successful in his profession, and 
has accumulated a fine property. He has never married. 
His brother, Harvey, read law under him and was admitted 
to the bar in April, 1867, after sufficiently recovering from 
sickness contracted while a soldier in the Union Army dur- 
ing the Rebellion, and in December, 1868, associated with 
him in the practice, under the firm name of J. W. & H. 
Morrison, and has so continued since. His brother is a fine 
scholar, good lawyer, and a fluent and convincing speaker. 
Both of them are practicing members of the bar in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
Ohio. The firm is noted for law students, and has turned 
out more than any other firm in that section of country, 
many of whom are well established in the profession. His 
brother is married and has one child fifteen years of age, a 
promising boy. 


HART, HON. ALPHONSO, Hillsboro, member of 
Congress, ex-Lieutenant Governor of the State of Ohio, and 
a lawyer of well-known repute, is the son of Chauncey and 
Melisendra Hart. He was born July 4th, 1830, in Vienna, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, where his father followed the occu- 
pation of farming. The family came originally from Hart- 
ford County, Connecticut, where their name and connections 
are very numerous, and settled in Ohio only a few years pre- 
vious to the birth of their son. Alphonso enjoyed the usual 
advantages of the country youth in the public schools of his 
native county up to the age of fourteen, when his father died, 
and the little family of five children was dispersed. He was 
then bound out to a neighboring farmer for three years; but 
dissatisfied with the treatment he received, and having no 
opportunity for improvement and culture, at the end of seven 
months he signified his unwillingness to remain, dissolved 
the connection, and assumed the regulation of his own career. 
He determined to obtain an education, and achieved his pur- 
pose without the aid of a dollar from relation or friend. By 
laboring and teaching in vacations and winters he maintained 
himself at the Grand River Institute, in Ashtabula County, 
till he acquired a fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, mathemati- 
cal and other sciences. At the age of nineteen he registered 
for the bar, and pursuing his legal studies during the intervals 
of labor, was admitted August 12th, 18 51. In the spring of 
1852 he entered the office of Judge John Clark, of New Lis- 
bon, Columbiana County, to begin practice under his direc- 
tion. He remained with Judge Clark two years, and in 1854 
was elected Assistant Clerk of the lower branch of the Ohio 
Legislature. The same year he purchased the Portage Sen- 
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tinel, a weekly newspaper published at Ravenna, which he 
conducted in the interests of the Democratic party till 1857, 
when he disposed of the concern to associate himself with 
Samuel Strawler, of Ravenna, in the practice of law. This 
association continued till 1860. In 1861 Mr. Hart was elected 
Proscecuting Attorney for Portage County, and was re-elected 
to the same office in 1863, but resigned in 1864 to accept the 
seat in the State Senate vacated by the elevation of the Hon. 
Luther Day to the Supreme Bench. Resuming his practice 
at the expiration of his term, he devoted himself rigidly to 
his profession till 1871, when he again entered the political 
arena and was elected to represent his district in the Senate. 
In 1873 Mr. Hart received the signal honor of being elected 
Lieutenant-governor of the State, and that at a time when 
his party sustained quite a general overthrow, and their ex- 
ecutive nominee was defeated by Governor Allen. A career 
so marked as that of Mr. Hart discloses the character of the 
man without the comment of the historian. Since the break- 
ing out of the war, in 1861, he has been a Republican, but 
his legislative course has been marked by a degree of politi- 
cal sagacity and an independence of judgment which dis- 
tinguishes the statesman from the mere politician. When a 
member of the Senate, he was Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Judiciary, and also of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. As Chairman of the latter he made 
the majority report upon the Senatorial contest from the 
Third District, which resulted in establishing the'right of the 
inmates of the National Military Asylum for Disabled 
Soldiers, at Dayton, to vote. The measure was one of grave 
importance, involving questions of constitutional law, the 
jurisdiction of States, and the political status of people in a 
State who were living upon land ceded to the general gov- 
ernment for national purposes. Deciding as it did their 
right of citizenship, it excited the deepest interest among 
soldiers, and especially those at the various government asy- 
lums throughout the Union. The immediate question in- 
volved was the right of a Senator to a seat which he had 
gained by having the soldiers’ vote thrown out; and as the 
Senate was a tie, and the unseating of the member would 
give the Republicans a majority and the power to control 
legislation, the contest was the most obstinate and bitter in 
the legislative history of Ohio. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee Mr, Hart brought in a report adverse to the sitting 
member and in favor of the contestant for whom the soldiers 
had tendered their ballots. In the hot debate that followed 
he maintained his position with such eloquence and ability 
as made him the leader of his party in the General Assem- 
bly. The Senate adopted the report, and the seat was given 
to the contestant, and in a subsequent review of the case, 
the Supreme Court, notwithstanding a former decision to the 
contrary, affirmed the policy advocated by Mr. Hart, and the 
right of soldiers to vote in the State where their asylums are 
located is now judicially settled. 
eous, with great knowledge of parliamentary law, Mr. Hart 
gained the good-will and confidence of both parties as presid- 
ing officer of the Senate. As a political speaker he is well- 
known, having frequently made the canvass of the State. 
In 1872 he was Presidential Elector at Large for Ohio on the 
Republican ticket, and in the electoral college cast his vote 
for the re-election of General Grant. In 1874 he removed to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and practiced law in that city under the 
firm-name of Marvin, Hart & Squire till 1878, when he re- 
moved to Hillsboro, where he has since resided, engaged in 
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the practice of his profession, and in farming and stock-rais- 
ing. In 1880 he was a delegate to the Chicago Convention, 
which nominated General Garfield to the Presidency, and in 
the fall of that year received the nomination for Congress 
from the 7th Congressional District, but was defeated by 
Hon. John P. Leedom. In the fall of 1882 he was again 
nominated from what was then the 12th District, and was 
elected to the 48th Congress, although his ticket in general, 
was defeated by several hundred votes. In his profession he 
has gained a reputation not less distinguished and honorable 
than that obtained in the field of politics. He is thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamental principles of the law, and 
possesses the mental capacity and discrimination that enables 
him to draw therefrom the controlling principles applicable 
to cases as they arise; he is, therefore, at once a ready 
lawyer, and one who inspires confidence in courts and clients. 
But it is as an advocate that Mr. Hart has become chiefly 
distinguished. Possessing forensic talents rarely excelled, 
he acquired, soon after he came to the bar, a standing among 
the ablest lawyers of the State as a trial lawyer. He brought 
to the bar the energy and force that characterized him in 
all his pursuits. With a dignified and courteous bearing he 
possesses an easy and pleasing manner, that makes him an 
agreeable associate even when a formidable antagonist. In 
all the social walks of life he is genial, and inspires universal 
respect. A consistent member of the Congregational Church, 
he has ever been found in active sympathy with the religious, 
moral, and reformatory movements for the general improve- 
ment and welfare of the communities in which he has lived. 
Socially his career has afforded a precedent to be followed, 
not an example to be shunned. He was married on Novem- 
ber 22d, 1856, to Phebe Peck, of Warren, who died in Sep- 
tember, 1868, leaving two children, a son and a daughter. 
May 29th, 1878, he married his second wife, Mrs. Anna 
Evans, of Hillsboro, and spent the summer in extensive travel 
through Europe, returning to Hillsboro in the fall of that 
year. 


WARRINGTON, JOHN W., lawyer, of Cincinnati, 
was born in Clark County, Ohio, July 22d, 1846. His father, 
Charles B. Warrington, a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was born in England. He came to America in the 
early part of the present century, and for some years resided 
in the State of Virginia. There he married Miss Mary 
Davisson, a native of that State. In 1819 the family re- 
moved to Cincinnati, which continued their permanent place of 
residence. John W. Warrington was liberally educated in 
the public schools of Cincinnati, besides receiving special 
instruction by private tutors. From early boyhood his ambition 
was to become a lawyer, and to that end his energies were ac- 
cordingly directed. The outbreak of the rebellion at this 
period of his life interrupted him in his studies. Though but 
sixteen years of age, he enlisted in the 110th Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry in the latter part of 1862, and participated in 
all the trying scenes through which that regiment passed, 
from that time until the close of the war. Upon his return 
home he at once resumed his legal studies, and in the year 
1867 he entered the Cincinnati Law College, from which 
he graduated in 1869. He was immediately honored with 
the Appointment of Assistant City Solicitor, which position 
he filled with acceptability until 1873, when he was elected 
City Solicitor. For the term of two years he performed 
the duties of this office with an ability and a fidelity that won 
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for him a most flattering reputation among the younger mem- 
bers of the bar. At the expiration of his term of office he 
entered into a law partnership with Mr. Thomas B. Paxton, 
which has continued to the present time. Mr. Warrington’s 
position among the members of the Ohio bar is a most hon- 
orable one, among whom he is recognized as a man of un- 
questionable ability. His attainments and native forces are 
of that variety and character which combine strength with 
versatility. From his zealous spirit of inquiry and research he 
has become well grounded in the law, is thorough in his 
preparation of cases, and in the trial of a cause it is that he 
excels as an advocate. He has been counsel in many of the 
most important causes brought before the courts in Hamilton 
County for several years past, and has besides been largely 
employed in weighty cases in the Supreme Courts of the 
State and the United States. Mr. Warrington has had 
little to do with matters of a public nature other than that 
identified with his profession. Though an ardent Republi- 
can in politics, he has never sought public office, and though 
urged by many to enter the field as a Congressional candi- 
. date for several years past, has uniformly declined the honor. 
In 1876 he was elected from the second Congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio as presidential elector in behalf of President 
Hayes. Socially he is ever the courteous, candid, and re- 
fined gentleman, imbued with the highest sense of honor in 
every relation. He was married in June, 1871. 


- MAY, JOHN M.,, late of Mansfield, was born in Con- 
way, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, October 13th, 1787, 
and died at his home in Mansfield December 12th, 1869. 
The ancestor of his race in America was John May, from 
Mayfield, Sussex County, England, captain of the ship /ames, 
which sailed between the ports of New England and London 
from 1635 to 1640, when he settled in Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts. From this stock descended the Mays of New England, 
New York, and Michigan, known in military and civic life. 
Theodore May, the father of the subject of this sketch, was 
a Revolutionary soldier who, at the close of his services, 
received his pay in Continental currency, which was so depre- 
ciated that his son John M. and the other boys would use 
it for ‘thumb papers” at school. In 1797 he removed with 
his family to Washington County, New York. In 1811 John 
M. May emigrated thence alone for Ohio, crossing the Alle- 
ghany Mountains to Pittsburg on foot, arriving at Marietta, 
Ohio, by boat. In the fall of that year he commenced the 
study of law in the office of Philemon Beecher in Lancaster, 
Ohio, having for fellow-students for a time Hon. Thomas 
Ewing and the late Judge Jacob Parker, of Mansfield. Dur- 
ing his novitiate in the law he supported himself by teach- 
ing in the Winter time, Hocking H. Hunter being one of 
his pupils. He was admitted to the bar July 26th, 1815, 
and in the Autumn of the same year settled in Mansfield, 
where he resided until his death. He was the first resident 
lawyer in Mansfield, and practiced in his profession until 
two years prior to his death. He was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney in 1816, but resigned the office the year following, 
because the defenses to prosecution offered him _ better 
compensation. For many years he rode the circuit of the 
Northern and Western County Courts, and had a large and 
successful practice. In 1825 he married Miss Artemisia 
Wolfe, from one of the pioneer families of the county, by 
whom he had one son, now the Hon. Manuel May, of Mans- 
field, Common Pleas Judge, and one daughter, Miss Lizzie 
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E. May, who died in 1866. In politics Mr. May was unam- 
bitious, in his profession he was a fine advocate as well as 
an able Chancery lawyer, and during his long life always 
maintained a high character as a good citizen and an honest 
man. In his latter years, among his associate lawyers, he 
was styled the “ Nestor of the bar,” and known as “father 
May,” and to the day of his death maintained the good 
will, respect, and confidence of all. He was confined to his 
house about a month before his demise, but was not bed- 
fast; he passed peacefully away while sitting in his chair. 


SUMNER, WILLIAM, a prominent business man and 
capitalist of Cincinnati, was born April 3d, 1826, at Tolland, 
Tolland County, Connecticut. Concerning the prominent 
New England-family of this name, two books have been print- 
ed; one in 1854, a ‘‘ Memoir of Increase Sumner, Governor of 
Massachusetts,” to which was added a“ Genealogy of the 
Sumner Family” by William B. Trask, and one in 1879,‘“‘A 
Record of the Descendants of William Sumner, of Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, 1634," by William Sumner Appleton. 
Through these sources the lineage of Mr. William Sumner, 
of Cincinnati, may be traced directly to Roger Sumner, of 
Oxfordshire, England, who intermarried with Joane Franklin. 
Their only son, William, was born at Bicester, England, in 
1605. He married Mary West, then emigrated to the colo- 
nies, settled at Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1636, and became 
the founder of the American branch of this family, having 
distinguished representatives in the late Governor Increase 
Sumner and Senator Charles Sumner, of that State, and 
Major General Edwin V. Sumner, of the United States Army. 
These records also show a long list of soldiers, some who 
took part in the disastrous expedition to Canada in 1690, 
some in the Revolution, and many in the war for the Union 
in 1861-65. William Augustus Sumner, the father of the 
subject of this sketch, was born at Hebron, Connecticut, 
May 16th, 1792, and died at Tolland, August 21st, 1868. He 
was a farmer by occupation, was well educated and other- 
wise schooled in the customs and culture of stern New Eng- 
land life; of quiet manners, extensive information, excel- 
lent judgment, a useful citizen and consistent Christian. He 
married Anna Washburn, a member of the wide-spread 
family bearing that name and having many of its represen- 
tatives in public life. This venerable mother still lives, in 
her ninety-second year; her mental faculties are unimpaired, 
and she is capable of recalling and intelligently narrat- 
ing events that occurred more than four score years ago. 
Of their children, mention may be made of Hon. E. B. 
Sumner, now a prominent lawyer of Connecticut, and resid- 
ing at Willimantic; Dr. Edwin G. Sumner, of Mansfield, 
Connecticut, and Augustus Sumner, a wealthy business man 
of St. Louis, Missouri. From the tenth year of his age, the 
life of Mr. Sumner has been real and earnest. The first 
few years were spent paitly upon his father’s farm and partly 
in the school-room—in the latter, first as pupil and after- 
wards as teacher. At the age of twenty-three he commenced 
the study of law in the office of Hon. Z. A. Storrs, and three 
years afterwards was admitted to the bar. He practiced for 
two years in Tolland, meeting with encouraging success, 
holding in the mean time the offices of Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court and Clerk of the District Court. But impaired 
health and a feeling that a larger field could be found, 
induced him to visit the Northwest in 1856, stopping at Chi- 
cago for a while, and elsewhere prospecting. But continued 
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ill-health constrained him, at last, to abandon the sedentary 
profession of the law, and to accept an interest offered him 
by his brother Augustus Sumner, then engaged in the sew- 
ing-machine business in Cincinnati and Louisville, Ky. 
In the business at Louisville, he remained three years. 
While thus engaged in Louisville, Mr. Sumner formed a 
partnership with Mr. John R. Wright, of Cincinnati, under 
the firm name of William Sumner & Co., which purchased 
the interest of Augustus Sumner. (The firm's principal office 
was at Cincinnati, their territory embracing Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, and West Virginia.) This 
venture—for it was as such regarded when the merits of 
sewing-machines were so little known and appreciated— 
proved a great success, and laid the foundation of 
the competency each member of that firm now enjoys. 
Under vigorous and systematic management the business 
increased until the firm had salesrooms in all the principal 
cities and towns of their territory, and at one time had about 
five hundred teams in its service selling machines through 
the country. The firm also introduced the custom of selling 
machines on time, and with such system was it carried on that, 
notwithstanding the extent of the territory, collections were 
all made from the home office in Cincinnati, to which 
weekly reports were made by agents. The loss upon the ag- 
gregate of their collections amounted to less than two per 
cent—a fact complimentary both to the management of the 
firm and the faithfulness of its agents. The firm of William 
Sumner & Co. was informally dissolved about 1874, when 
each member retired with financial rewards commensurate with 
their undertaking, and the zeal and system and ability with 
which it was prosecuted. The utmost cordiality characterized 
the social and business intercourse of these two gentlemen dur- 
ing the co-partnership, and to the guiding common sense, busi- 
ness insight, and unfaltering co-operation of Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Sumner attributes much of the success they achieved while 
prosecuting that extensive and somewhat hazardous enter- 
prise. They are still mutually interested in business enter- 
prises in Cincinnati and other places. Mr. Sumner nomi- 
nally retired from active business in 1874. As a capitalist, 
Mr. Sumner gives impetus to several business enterprises in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere, all of which have the benefit of 
his excellent judgment, extended expericuce, and thorough 
knowledge of men. Mr. Sumner has been instrumental in 
educating quite a number of young men and women. Be- 
sides, he gives to every charitable and Christian cause that 
commends itself to his considerate judgment, from an abi- 
ding sense that what has come to him as a reward for dil- 
igence in business is in some sense a trust, and his benefac- 
tions are without number, as they are here without name. As 
to political affiliations, Mr. Sumner was first an ardent adhe- 
rent of the old Liberty party, then of the Freesoil party, and 
has sympathized and acted with the Republican party since 
its organization. His strong sympathies for the oppressed, 
especially in his own land, compelled him thus to act and 
vote, and when the war came to legislate human slavery 
from American soil, the government and the Union soldier 
had in him an unfaltering friend. Mr. Sumner was mar- 
ried December toth, 1857, to Miss Juliaette C. Bishop, a 
daughter of the late Hon. Joseph Bishop, of Tolland, Con- 
necticut, an intelligent and cultivated Christian lady. They 
are both members of the Vine Street Congregational Church 
of Cincinnati. Of their children, one only survives, Edith 
Bishop Sumner, born May 30th, 1871. Of Mr. Sumner it 
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may be said that he pursues the plans of his life with calm 
but indomitable force of will, possessing ‘and displaying, at 
times, those striking qualities which distinguished some of 
his ancestors in civil and military life—sobriety, self-com- 
mand, soundness of judgment, a talent for administration, 
perfect rectitude of intention, and that imperturbability which 
neither victory nor defeat visibly affects. Withal he is a 
gentleman of the finest sensibilities, amiable manners, and 
sterling integrity of life and character. 


LAUBIE, PETER ABEL, lawyer, soldier and judge, 
Salem, Ohio, was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 
21st, 1828. His parents were James Laubie and Charlotte 
Commer. His father, a Frenchman by birth, graduated 
from the Polytechnic Institute in his native country, became 
master of seven different languages, and was a man of 
very superior scholarly attainments. He was for five years 
in military service under Napoleon as ensign and captain of 
artillery, being in his campaigns in Italy and in his expedi- 
tion to Egypt. He was many times wounded, and experi- 
enced many hair-breadth escapes from death. Besides 
receiving upon various portions of his body numerous sabre 
cuts, he was once shot through the body by a musket ball, 
and at another time had a portion of the top ,of his skull 
shot off, which was subsequently supplied by a silver plate ; 
and finally, in the battle of Marengo, he was shot through 
the groin, by which he was permanently disabled in his left 
leg. In 1810 he emigrated to America, and after passing a 
couple of years in Philadelphia, removed to Pittsburgh, 
where for many years he was a prominent business man. 
Our subject enjoyed the privileges of the public and select 
schools of Allegheny city, Pennsylvania, up to the age of 
fifteen, from which time he worked his way by his own 
unaided efforts. For the most of his sixteenth year he 
was employed as carrier and office boy for the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, and then for five years in a Pittsburgh clothing 
house, and for about two years was engaged in that business 
for himself in Massillon, Ohio. He subsequently read law 
with Messrs. Keith and Underhill, of Massillon, and was 
admitted to the bar in the summer of 1854. He at once 
began practice in partnership with Judge J. A. Ambler, of 
Salem, which association was dissolved after the expiration 
of three years. In September, 1861, he enlisted in the ser- 
vice of his country in company D, 19th Ohio volunteer 
infantry, but in January, 1862, was promoted to captain of 
company H, and for over three years had a varied and hon- 
orable service. In addition to performing some detached 
duty and acting for awhile as brigade quartermaster, he par- 
ticipated, among others, in the battles of Pittsburg Landing, 
siege of Corinth, Stone River, Missionary Ridge, New Hope 
Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach Tree Creek, Chatta- 
hoochee River, Atlanta, Lovejoy Station, Franklin and 
Nashville, and the pursuit of Hood, part of the time act- 
ing as major of the regiment. His regiment suffered 
terribly on the march, many of the men being ragged and 
almost shoeless, and in some instances leaving their foot- 
prints in blood upon the snow-covered ground! Among 
other hardships, they spent ten days without tents or camp 
equipage, in the mud and rain, and the terrible stench of the 
Shiloh battle-field. After the war he resumed practice in 
Salem, and became professionally associated with Judge 
Lyman W. Potter, who died in December, 1866, In Jan- 
uary following he formed a partnership with J. T. Brooks, 
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and the firm of Laubie & Brooks became the attorneys for 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad for Ohio. 
Among the local positions held by Mr. Laubie are those of 
mayor of Salem, member for several years of the Salem 
board of education, and president and secretary of the 
same. In October, 1875, he was elected common pleas 
judge of the fourth subdivision of the ninth judicial district 
of the State. In the fall of 1848 he married Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Williams, of Allegheny city, Pennsylvania. 
This union has resulted in the birth of six children, five liv- 
ing. Heisa Mason and Odd Fellow of long standing, a 
member of the Salem chapter in the former, and a past 
grand in the latter. Judge Laubie has long been distin- 
guished for his intense application to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Few, if any, men in the State ever performed in 
the same time a greater amount of hard study and perse- 
vering labor. His cases are prepared with the greatest 
thoroughness and care, while his arguments to court and 
jury are sound, forcible and convincing, and he occupies an 
eminent position in his profession in Eastern Ohio, His 
administrations upon the bench have been characterized by 
great dignity and impartiality, and have given very general 
satisfaction. Personally he is a gentleman of high honor 
and integrity. 


BEDELL, GREGORY THURSTON, D. D., third 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Ohio, is the only son of Gregory Townsend Bedell, D. D., 
and Penelope Thurston Bedell, and was born at Hudson, 
N. Y., on the 27th of August, A. D., 1817. Three years of 
his early life were passed at Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
In 1822 his father removed to Philadelphia, where he be- 
came rector of St. Andrew's Church. The father of Bishop 
Bedell was a man of saintly character, and a preacher of 
great power. In intensity of religious earnestness, and in 
winning gifts of eloquence, he has had but few equals in the 
Church, The mother of the bishop was a woman of great 
energy and of earnest piety; so that his home nurture was 
of the best. When the time came for him to go away to 
school, he was sent to Flushing, Long Island, to the care of 
William Augustus Muhlenberg, who was then widely known 
as the author of the hymn “I would not live alway,” and 
as a man of rare gifts of love, and who has since become 
famous as the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
and of ‘St. Johnland,” and who was really one of the great 
men of his generation. In 1877 Bishop Bedell said in his 
convention address, concerning Dr. Muhlenberg: “You 
have known him as an ecclesiastic somewhat errant, but 
always searching for ways that would make the Church more 
large-hearted and far-reaching, or as a mover of charities, 
wonderfully gracious, beneficent and successful; but I have 
known him as a guide of youth, and almost a father, pa- 
tient, forbearing, watchful, honest, plain-spoken, frank, but 
then so loving.” The blessing of having such a master in 
the critical days of youth can hardly be overestimated. 
The college at which our good bishop was graduated is now 
defunct. His father was president of the Episcopal Educa- 
tion Society, and had labored earnestly for the establishment 
of a proper school for the education of students for the min- 
istry. Out of this grew “Bristol College,” located on the 
Delaware River, about seventeen miles from Philadelphia. 
Gregory Thurston Bedell was its last graduate. His theo- 
logical training was received in the Theological Seminary at 
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Alexandria, Virginia—a noble school of the prophets, which 
is full of life and vigor to-day. He was ordained deacon 
on the roth of July, 1840, by his great-uncle, Bishop Moore, 
of Virginia. His first parish was at West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he labored successfully for three years. He 
was afterwards for sixteen years rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York. Under his leadership this was one 
of the great parishes of our country. He was happy in his 
work when, in 1859, he was elected assistant bishop of Ohio. 
The office to which he was called was a more honorable 
one, but the difficulties were great, and the work more try- 
ing. He felt the call to be the call of duty, and on the 13th 
of October, A. D., 1859, was consecrated in St. Paul's 
Church, Richmond, Virginia. He removed at once to his 
new field of labor, and soon afterwards took up his resi- 
dence at Gambier, the seat of the Theological Seminary of 
the Diocese of Ohio and of Kenyon College. Until the 
death of Bishop McIlvaine in 1873, he worked with him 
‘harmoniously, easily, lovingly, deferently, without a jar or 
jealousy.” Bishop Bedell’s words concerning this relation 
of common labor are noteworthy: ‘These thirteen years 
of fellowship with Bishop McIlvaine have been of inestima- 
ble benefit to me. Every interview with him has been in- 
structive; every letter from him has been an encouragement. 
I speak guardedly and with reflection. My assistantship Jer 
se—my relations of office to him—have been an _ uninter- 
rupted source of enjoyment. My heart is penetrated with 
gratitude to God for this association, and for the example 
of such a man.” Until 1874 the Diocese of Ohio was geo- 
graphically conterminous with the State of Ohio. In that 
year the diocese was divided into two nearly equal portions, 
Bishop Bedell electing the northern portion, which still 
retains the old name of the Diocese of Ohio. For a quarter 
of a century this good bishop has toiled in the Master’s 
vineyard in Ohio. During this period the growth of the 
Church has been marked and constant. In addition to his 
labors as diocesan, he has also been for many years presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at Gambier. The present 
endowment of the seminary came as the result of his 
efforts. He has also been Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
and many of our younger clergymen have been greatly 
benefited by his instructions. In the art of preaching 
Bishop Bedell is a master. His voice has a sweetness and a 
compass which is marvelous; his style has a charm which is 
unfailing ; but more, the love of Christ moves him, and the 
Divine Spirit is his guide, so that he is indeed and in truth 
an embassador for God. He has published many occasional 
sermons, and two books which will live after he is gone 
from earth. The ‘Canterbury Pilgrimage” is a series of 
charming letters concerning the Lambeth Conference and 
the Sheffield Congress of 1878. ‘‘The Pastor” is a book of 
more than six hundred pages. Concerning this. work Dr. S. 
Irenzus Prime, of the New York Odserver, has written: “It 
is a far better book than George Herbert's ‘Parson,’ and I 
used to read that with intense satisfaction.” On the subject 
of which it treats, “The Pastor” is really a masterful work. 
Even a short sketch of Bishop Bedell would be incomplete 
without some reference to Mrs. Bedell, who was Miss Julia 
Strong, of New York, and who, since her marriage, nearly 
forty years ago, has been her husband’s most efficient helper. 
Her rare mental gifts have been a constant stimulus; her 
faith and courage have brought triumph in every danger. 
The two have labored together in the work of the Church as 
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one, using their talents and possessions for the glory of God 
and the good of men. 

HOLMES, SOUTHWORTH, pioneer merchant, was 
born in Barnstable, Massachusetts, September 7th, 1799. 
His father died when he was an infant. His early educa- 
tion was limited, he being placed with Allen & Marshall, of 
Boston, to learn the paper trade in 1813, at the age of four- 
teen. After remaining a few months he became home-sick, 
and securing an open boat, made his way from Boston to 
Barnstable alone. He returned to Boston soon after, and 
remained with the firm until Mr. Allen came to Cincinnati, in 
1818. When they reached the mountains, Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Holmes walked while Mrs. Allen and the children rode 
in the stage. When they reached Pittsburg they remained 
long enough to have a flat-boat built. They then floated 
down the river to Cincinnati, and opened a store on Front 
Street, it being then the principal business street. When 
business moved up from the river, they settled at the corner 
of Main and Fifth Streets. Mr. Allen then went into the 
drug business in addition to the wall-paper, the drug-store 
occupying the first story and the paper-store the second story. 
They entered into partnership in 1827, and established a fac- 
tory on Walnut Street, between Fourth and Fifth, for the 
manufacture of wall-paper. They dissolved partnership in 
1840, Mr. Allen taking the drug business and Mr. Holmes 
the wall-paper business. He continued in active business 
until February ist, 1883. Mr. Holmés was always an upright 
man, thinking of the good of others as much as of himself. 
He was one of the first members of the New Jerusalem 
Church, and carried out the principles of the New Church dur- 
ing his life. He was very fond of music, and was noted for 
his fine bass voice. Hesang at most of the concerts given in 
the city under Mr. Nash. His death occurred May 27th, 1883. 


KELLEY, WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, familiarly 
known as General Kelly, of Hanging Rock, Lawrence county, 
Ohio, was born at Union Landing, Lawrence county, Ohio, 
February 18th, 1814. His grandfather, Luke Kelly, came 
from Virginia to Ohio in 1796, and entered seven hundred 
acres of land in the vicinity of Hanging Rock, for which, 
with the assistance of his oldest son, John Kelley, he princi- 
pally paid with the game of his rifle. The parents of our 
subject were Charles Kelley and Mary Hershbarger, * both 
natives of Virginia. His father built the first water-mill on 
Pine creek, in Lawrence county, Ohio, the postoffice taking 
its name from him, being known as Kelley’s Mills. Heserved 
as a musician in the war of 1812. At an early day he was 
engaged in the iron business, and was one of the builders of 
the Etna Furnace in Lawrence county, and of the Jackson 
Furnace in Jackson county, Ohio. He was a prominent 
official member of the Baptist denomination in southern Ohio, 
and his oldest brother, John Kelley, was one of the early 
clergymen of that church in that part of the State. Our sub- 
ject is one of two survivors of a family of nine children, Col- 
onel I. W. Kelley being the other. His boyhood was passed 
amid the rude scenes of pioneer life, with scarcely anything 
worthy the name of school privileges. When he was ten 
years of age his father’s family removed to Kelley's Mills, on 
Pine creek. Here he worked for his father on the farm and 
in the mill until he was about twenty-three. He then mar- 
ried, June 24th, 1837, Maria Lawson, of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and started in life for himself. 


In 1846 he formed a partner- | 
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ship with his fatherin tne mercantile and milling business, 
under the firm name of C. & W. H. Kelley, and so contin- 
ued until February, 1853, when the partnership was dissolved 
and he returned to Union Landing in the same county, hav- 
ing purchased of his father the old homestead, and there 
engaged in merchandising and farming, continuing the mer- 
cantile business until September, 1873, since which time he 
has devoted himself exclusively to his farming interests, in 
which he has always taken special delight, his particular 
pride being the raising of fine stock. He was one of the 
builders of the Jackson Furnace in Jackson county, Ohio, 
one of the original stockholders in the Ohio Iron and Coal 
Company, of the Iron Railroad Company, and of the Second 
National Bank of Ironton. He was originally a Henry Clay 
whig, and an intimate friend of that statesman. Since the 
birth of the republican party, he has been a staunch advocate 
of its policy. For the last thirty years he has kept a regular 
diary, in which will be found a very full history of our late 
civil war, and many other interesting reminiscences. He 
has had a family of four children, three living. His only 
son, Charles Kelley, served during the late civil war as clerk 
in the commissary department, and was among the last to 
leave the land of the rebellion. He was educated in Iron- 
ton, in Dennison University, at Granville, and at Smith's 
Commercial College in Cincinnati, and is nowa druggist in 
Brownville, Missouri. He married Maria, daughter of Col- 
onel J. J. Montgomery, of St. Louis, His daughters, Mary 
and Lucy M. Kelley, were educated, the former at the Gran- 
ville Female Academy, and the latter at Mount Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, and now reside at home. In 1867, General Kelley 
sold his interest in his Ironton enterprise and invested the 
proceeds in western lands and in assisting his son Charles to 
start in business, intending to remove with his family to Mis- 
souri, but being unable to dispose of his homestead without 
too great a sacrifice, concluded to remain where he is, being 
well situated in one of the most beautiful country-seats on the 
Ohio river, it being part of the ground settled by his grand- 
father in the last century. For some twelve years General 
Kelley filled the office of justice of the peace. Since 1837 
he has been a faithful member of the Baptist church, having 
held various official positions in that communion. He has 
also contributed very largely to objects of benevolence, hav- 
ing givena large portion of his income in this way. He is 
widely known throughout his community asa man of fine 
social qualities, and an honorable and sincere Christian gen- 
tleman. 


BRINKERHOFF, JACOB, (deceased), ex-Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, was born August 31st, 1810, in Cayuga 
County, New York. His father, Henry I. Brinkerhoff, was a 
native of Pennsylvania, and was born near the town of Get- 
tysburg. His grandfather was from Hackensack, New Jersey, 


and belonged to the old Dutch family of New York, the pro- 


genitor of which came from Drenthe, in Holland, in 1638. 
His mother, #ée Rachel Berier, was of Huguenot descent, 
and came from Ulster County, New York. After a thorough 
English education, obtained at the public schools and at the 
academy at Prattsburgh, Steuben County, New York, he en- 
tered the law office of Messrs. Howell & Brother, in Bath, 
Steuben County, in 1834. Here he regularly prosecuted his 
studies two years, and in the spring of 1836 removed to 
Mansfield, Ohio, where in May, 1837, he was admitted to the 
bar, at Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio, Peter Hitchcock be- 
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ing presiding judge, and immediately entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession, in partnership with Thomas W. Bartley, 
at Mansfield. He soon acquired a reputation as being a 
lawyer of more than ordinary ability, and in 1839 was elected 
Prosecuting Attorney for Richland County, and successfully 
discharged the duties of the office for four years. In the fall 
of 1843 he was elected to Congress on the Democratic ticket, 
in the district then composed of the counties of Richland, 
Marion, and Delaware. While serving as a member of this 
body, he became affiliated with the Free-soil party, and drew 
up the famous resolution introduced by David Wilmot, of 
Pennsylvania, and since known as the “Wilmot Proviso.” 
The original draft of this resolution in Judge Brinkerhoff’s 
handwriting is now in the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington City. Several copies of this resolution were made and 
distributed among the Freesoil members of Congress, with 
the understanding that whoever among them should catch 
the speaker’s eye, and get the floor, should introduce it. 
Wilmot was the fortunate man, and thereby his name was 
attached to the resolution, and it has gone into history as the 
“Wilmot Proviso,” instead of the Brinkerhoff Proviso, as it 
should have been. At the close of his Congressional career 
he resumed the practice of the law at Mansfield, in which he 
successfully labored until he was elevated to the Supreme 
Bench, his first term commencing January gth, 1856. In 
this highly honorable positien he was retained for three suc- 
cessive terms, covering a period of fifteen years, and it is 
but justice to mention that a fourth term was offered him, 
but he declined a renomination. The Ohio State Reports, 
from volumes five to twenty, inclusive, contain many of his 
opinions, delivered during his term upon the Supreme Bench, 
and they are everywhere very highly regarded by the pro- 
fession. He was married October 4th, 1837, to Caroline 
Campbell, of Lodi, Seneca County, New York, who died at 
that place while on a visit, November 18th, 1839. His sec- 
ond wife was Marion Titus, of Detroit, Michigan, by whom 
he had four children, two sons, George and Roeliff, and 
two daughters, Malvina and Gertrude. Judge Brinkerhoff 
had a strong and fervent sense of justice, and was ever 
zealous in the discharge of his official duties, and his written 
opinions are characterized by a fluent and perspicuous style. 
He was a man of broad culture, of comprehensive views, 
and of remarkably quick perception. Upon his retirement 
from the Supreme Bench he returned to his home in Mans- 
field, where he remained up to the time of his death, which 
occurred July 19th, 1880. 


FOULKE, LEWIS W., physician, was born at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, in August, 1809. His father, George D. 
Foulke, a physician and surgeon, was a graduate of Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, and of the Medical University, of 
Maryland, one of the leading institutions of its character in 
the United States. The subject of this sketch was reared 
with all the advantages superior social position could secure, 
and in 1825 was sent to Dickinson College, then very exten- 
sively patronized, and from which he graduated in 1829. In 
1832, after the usual course of attendance upon the lectures 
of the Medical University of Maryland, he graduated as a 
doctor of medicine, just thirty years after his father had done 
so from the same college, and which had maintained its ex- 
cellence, its several chairs being in Dr. L. W. Foulke’s time 
filled by Drs. Robley, Potter, Dunglinson, Elisha Geddings, 
Samuel Baker, and other no less learned and talented col- 
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leagues. Having commenced the practice of his profession 
at Churchtown, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, immediately 
after receiving his diploma, he subsequently removed to 
Church Hill, Maryland, and from thence to his native town 
of Carlisle, where he remained until his removal to Ohio in 
1836, when he located at Chillicothe, where his personal 
demeanor and professional skill soon won for him the es- 
teem of the community. He rapidly acquired an extensive 
practice that embraced many of the influential families of 
the town and surrounding country. He thus became in an 


* eminent degree successful, while his reputation as a gentle- 


man of the old school, and in every department of life de- 
porting himself in the most honorable manner, soon won for 
him the respect and confidence of everybody. Ever atten- 
tive, patient and watchful in his practice, his presence in the 
sick chamber at once inspired hope in the patient; while his 
self-reliance and assurance in his diagnosis, and orthodox 
treatment of his patients precluded dissatisfaction. In his 
consultations and intercourse with his brother practitioners he 
was ever careful to maintain a strict regard for the ethics 
of the profession. In 1837, Dr. Foulke married Miss Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John McCoy, ‘of Chillicothe. The issue of 
this union was a daughter who grew to womanhood, and be- 
came the wife of Dr. G. S. Franklin, a gentleman of fine 
literary culture, genial manners and increasing influence, a 
graduate of Marietta College, and subsequently of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, of New York City. For. 
several years, and until his resignation in 1869, Dr. Franklin 
was an assistant, and, when he resigned, a full surgeon in the 
United States navy. He then located in Chillicothe, as a 
practitioner. Having lately retired from the more active and 
laborious duties of his profession, Dr. Foulke has prominently 
identified himself with many of the most important public 
interests of the city. Its school system, organized by himself 
and others, owes much of its present excellence to his energy 
and watchfulness; while to him in chief degree the Chilli- 
cothe cemetery owes its spaciousness and beauty of plan and 
position. He was president of its board of trustees from the 
organization of that body until 1879. From 1846 to 1858 he 
was president of the Board of Education, and in 1851, as one 
of the organizers of the Chillicothe gas-works, he was one of 
the original stockholders. He was also the first president 
of the Ross County National bank, and held the same posi- 
tion in the Ohio Insurance Company. In 1840, in acknowl- 
edgment of his professional status and literary attainments, 
he received from Dickinson College the degree of master of 
arts. During the war of the Rebellion he was ever loyal to 
the Federal government, and his influence always prepcend- 
erated in favor of the Union cause. 


STEELE, JAMES, was born in Rockbridge county, Vir- — 
ginia, October 28th, 1778, and died at Dayton, August 22d, 
1841. He migrated to Kentucky with his father’s family, ar- 
riving in that State, then a wilderness, October 24th, 1788. 
He grew up amid the privations and adventures of pioneer 
life. When twenty-one years of age, loading a flat-boat with 
produce, he descended the Kentucky, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans, and having disposed of his cargo re- 
turned on horseback to his home in Kentucky. In 1807 
he came to Dayton, and engaged in merchandising in con- 
nection with Joseph Peirce, afterwards his brother-in-law 
The remainder of his life was spent in Dayton, where he He 
always among the foremost in the promotion of religious, 
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educational and business enterprises. In 1812 he married 
Phoebe Peirce. It is worthy of mention that Isaac Peirce, 
the father of his wife, was a member of the Ohio Company, 
and emigrated to Ohio with the first white settlers, arriving 
at Marietta with his family in 1788, the same year in which 
the Steele family came to Kentucky. An incident of the war 


of 1812 may serve to illustrate the patriotism and decision of 


character of James Steele. When the news of Hull’s surren- 
der reached Dayton, it was reported that the Indians who 
were assembled in council near Piqua, were excited by the 
success of the British and were dangerous. The news was 
brought by a messenger on Saturday, and hand-bills were 
issued calling on every able-bodied man to volunteer and 
march to the frontier. On Sunday morning at seven o'clock, 
a company of seventy men was organized and completely 
equipped, and under the command of Captain. Steele, 
marched for Piqua. The alarm proved to be groundless, and 
in a few days most of the men returned home. Captain 
Steele by the order of General Harrison, remained longer in 
the service, and, proceeding to St. Mary’s, superintended the 
erection of block-houses for the defense of that place. Mr. 
Steele as one of the early settlers of Dayton, filled various 
important public stations. He was fourteen years an asso- 
ciate judge of the county, a senator four years in the State 
legislature, and in 1824 one of the electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, for the State of Ohio. 
He was president of the Dayton bank from the time of its 
first organization, up to the end of his life. In all the re- 
lations of life, public and private, his character was irre- 
proachable. On the bench he was distinguished for good 
sense, integrity and impartiality. As a legislator in a period 
of great public excitement, though firm and consistent in his 
political opinions, he won the respect and esteem of his op- 
ponents by his candor and moderation. His private life was 
not more marked by strict and unyielding integrity, than by 
the kindness and benignity of his nature to all his fellow- 
creatures. His death was sudden and unlooked for, but he 
was an humble and devoted Christian, and his life had been 
a preparation for that event. He left two sons, Robert W., 
and Joseph P. Steele, both of whom are living. 


HASSAUREK, FREDERICK, journalist, was born in 
Vienna, Austria, October 8th, 1832. The revolution of 1848 
found him a boy at college, where he participated, as a 
member of the Academic Legion, in the defense of his 
native city against the Imperial troops. In 1849 he came to 
the United States, and to Cincinnati, where he found em- 
ployment as sub-editor and translator on the Okzo Staats 
Zeitung, a German daily newspaper. During the following 
year he commenced the publication of Der Hochwachter, 
a weekly journal, which he sold after several years of pros- 
perous management, Having studied law, he was admitted 


to the bar in 1857, and soon acquired a lucrative practice. - 


Taking a natural interest in the politics of the day, he be- 
came one of the organizers of the Republican party in Ohio, 
and one of its most prominent speakers, both in German 
and English. In 1861 President Lincoln appointed him 
Minister Resident to the South American Republic of Ecua- 
dor, with which he concluded a treaty securing the estab- 


lishment of a mixed commission for the settlement of claims. — 


Under this treaty he acted as Commissioner on the part of 
the United States, and some of his decisions have frequently 


been cited before similar commissions, and also by the Con- : 
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gressional Committees on Foreign Affairs. In 1865 he re- - 
signed the commission to Ecuador, and during the same 
year was connected as partner with the Daz/y Volksblatt, the 
leading German newspaper of Cincinnati. This journal is 
now the property of a company, of which he is the presi- 
dent. The result of his South American observations and re- 
searches he published in a book, entitled “ Four Years Among 
Spanish-Americans.”’ He is also the author of a romance, 
and numerous essays on various subjects. Mr. Hassaurek’s 
political career began in 1855, when he was elected to the 
City Council from the Tenth Ward, as an independent can- 
didate against both his Democratic and Know-nothing com- 
petitors. He was one of the original few who organized the 
Republican party in Hamilton+County, which, before that 
time, was considered the ‘Gibraltar of Democracy.’ To 
his power as a popular speaker, and to his indefatigable 
efforts, must chiefly be ascribed that overwhelming revolu- 
tion of sentiment in the German wards, which changed the 
heavy Democratic majorities “over the Rhine” into much 
larger majorities for his party. He was a delegate to the 
National Republican Conventions at Chicago in 1860 and 
1868, and headed as a Senatorial elector the Lincoln elec- 
toral ticket in 1860. Mr. Hassaurek speaks four languages, 
and is a fluent and trenchant writer not only in German, 
but also in English and Spanish. He is concerned in all 
movements of importance to the city and State, and ever 
manifests in his labors a large public spirit. In February, 
1869; he married Mrs. Eliza Atherton, daughter of Andrew 
Lamb, Esq., of Avondale. ; 


MEHARRY, REV. ALEXANDER, D. D., was born 
in Adams county, Ohio, October 17th, 1813, and died at 
Eaton, Ohio, November toth, 1878, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, and thirty-seventh of his ministry. His father, 
Alexander Meharry, was born in Ireland, August 5th, 1763, 
married Jane Francis, May 7th, 1794, and soon afterward 
came to America; tarried four years in Pennsylvania, and in 
1798 settled in Adams county, Ohio. He possessed remark- 
able energy and industry, and was a zealous Methodist. He 
was instantly killed by the fall of a tree while returning from 
a camp meeting, June 21st, 1813, having, only two hours 
previously, partaken of the sacrament, and, expressing himself 
as never so happy before, had remarked, quite prophetically 
as it proved, ‘I think I shall not live long.’ Bereft of her 
husband, and left alone at that early day in a new and un- 
settled country, with a family of seven sons and one daugh- 
ter to care for, it is not a matter for surprise that Mrs. 
Meharry felt that hers was a burden heavier by far than 
usually falls to the lot of widowed mothers. But she was a 
woman of remarkable courage and great faith in God, and 
was a strong believer in the efficacy of prayer, as the follow- 
ing incident will attest. Some forty rods from her cabin a 
grapevine had woven itself into a beautiful bower —nature’s 
own arbor. To this sequestered spot she would frequently 
repair for private devotion, and on one occasion was specially 
burdened in soul as to how she should rear her boys properly, 
when all at once, in answer to her earnest prayer, she seemed 
to hear a “‘still small voice’? saying to her: ‘‘Do your duty, 
and I will take care of the boys.” She rose from her knees 
and returned to the house with a light heart. She obeyed 
the voice, and was privileged to see all her children well 
settled in life. Her seventh son, our subject, joined the 
Methodist church at fourteen. ’ He was reared on a farm with 
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only pioneer school privileges. The first eight years of his 
majority were employed as a store clerk in Ripley, Ohio, 
where he made such a reputation for ‘integrity that he ob- 
tained the loan of $1,500 on no other security than his indi- 
vidual note. In September, 1841, he joined the Ohio confer- 
ence as an itinerant preacher, and subsequently rode the 
circuits of Blenden, Bainbridge, Dunbarton, Deer Creek, and 
Frankfort, in Ohio, and Maysville in Kentucky. In Septem- 
ber, 1848, he became the first Methodist city missionary in 
Cincinnati, and stood heroically at his post during the ravages 
of cholera in 1849-50. The mortality by this scourge reached 
as high as one hundred and thirty-seven deaths in one day, 
and from May Ist to August 30th, 1849, it swept off four 
thousand, one hundred and fourteen victims; and in the 
same time there died from other diseases two thousand, three 
hundred and forty-five, making a mortality in four months of 
‘six thousand, four hundred and fifty-nine. In September, 
1850, he was appointed financial agent of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, and with the exception of one year 
gratuitously given as agent to the Springfield Female College, 
served six years. In September, 1857, he became pastor at 
Franklin, Ohio, where in two years he built a church edifice, 
besides liquidating some old debts. In 1859 he took charge 
of the church in Middletown, and in 1861 became pastor of 
Finley chapel, Cincinnati, and was among the first of the 
clergymen who advocated the employment of colored troops 
in the Union war. From 1863 to 1866 he was stationed at 
Wilmington, where he erected a church edifice. He then 
became agent of the Wesleyan Female College, Cincinnati. 
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. The old college building on Vine street had been sold for 


debt, and a‘new structure was to be erected. Its site was 
then the Wesleyan cemetery, and the remains of those in- 
terred therein were removed to Cumminsville. The difficul- 
ties in the way of accomplishing this, together with those 
arising from financial depression, can be properly appreciated 
only by those who have shouldered similar enterprises and 
borne similar burdens. The present edifice is an ornament 
to the city, and a monument to Methodism. In the fall of 
1868 he became pastor in Eaton, and remained three years, 
within which time a handsome church building was erected, 
and also a parsonage. In 1871 he was appointed presiding 
elder of the Ripley district, and in 1872, transferred to the 
Springfield district. In 1875 he settled.in Eaton. In 1877, 
the Athens Wesleyan University, of Tennessee, conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of divinity. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed financial agent of the Delaware Wesleyan University. 
During a service of thirty-seven years he has traveled nearly 
forty-five thousand miles, received into church connection 
over three thousand persons, and raised as agent for colleges 
and churches about $100,000. Since 1874 he had held super- 
annuated relations to his conference. His long and active 
service had given him a warm place in the hearts of the mul- 
titudes for whom he had labored. He had been twice mar- 
ried. August 14th, 1844, he married Ann Ransom, a niece 
of Governor Worthington, of Ohio. She died June 22d, 
1847. On May Ist, 1856, he married Eliza Ann Ogden, of 
Clark county, Ohio, and had two children, both dying in 
infancy. 
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